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PRESS OPINIONS 


The Daily Telegraph. 

Only one complete volume has so far been 
prepared for the public, but it is merely stating 
the obvious to say that the high standard raised 
at the outset has only to be maintained to ensure 
a work which will be brilliant in its entirety, and 
permanent in its undoubted value. An encyclo- 
pdia should be historical, explanatory, informa- 
tive, and absolutely authentic. So far as can be 
judged, this one is that.... The new Encyclo- 
pedia is, indeed, an artistic production in every 
respect, and its utility is so far beyond criticism 
as to make the publication quite a big event in 
the history of British sport and sportsmen. 


The Atheneum, 

Five parts are now out of the “ Encyclopedia 
of Sport,” and are sufficient to show the business- 
like character of the publication. The articles 
cover a wide range, and are to the point, being 
free from the verbiage and excess of personal 
reminiscence which are apt to creep into such 
books. 


The Standard. 

There can be no question about the welcome 
which awaits so attractive and excellent a work 
of reference. Everyone who cares for outdoor 
recreations as well as pastimes which can be 
followed in all weathers ought to make acquaint- 
ance with the compendium. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 

The work is shaping to become the latest and 
the definitive guide and authority on sport of all 
kinds, and its fascinating pages will be consulted 
with eager interest by the great army of sports- 
men ¢yverywhere. 


The Morning Leader, 

“The Encyclopedia of Sport” gives all ayail- 
able information upon all games and sports. The 
articles are written by the finest experts, and 
magnificently illustrated with —_ photographs, 
diagrams, and drawings. 


The Winning Post. 


No one will be surprised to hear that the issue 
of the “Encyclopedia of Sport” in fortnightly 
parts is proving a big success. The whole thing 
is so well done that its popularity is assured. The 
articles, written as they are by the chief authorities 
in the world of sport, have been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date, and the numerous 
illustrations are excellent of their kind. We 
strongly advise all readers of the “Winning 
Post" who have not already done so to obtain 
the first volume, and order the future issues so 
that they may have a complete copy of one of 
the very best sporting books. Mr, Heinemann 
is to be congratulated on his enterprise. 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Both these subjects (aeronautics and auto- 
mobiles) are treated at length and in detail by 
writers who have knowledge and experience, and, 
what is equally essential—at least; if the un- 
initiated is to profit by them—the genuine teachers’ 
most valuable faculty of making details clear. 
Both these great subjects are treated with a 
lucidity beyond praise by the writers, and they 
are supplemented, and the reader is wonderfully 
helped by pictures and sketches which the most 
untechnical mind could scarcely fail to assimilate. 
We are sure that with Mr. Heinemann, who is 
the present publisher, the same spirit will be 
carried through, and we congratulate him and the 
authorities whom he has enlisted on their success 
so far. 


The Nottingham Guardian. 


The contents of this portion (Volume 1) of a 
great work have already been noted, as they made 
their appearance in serial form. Collected in such 
a handsome and portly volume, they prove still 
more impressive. The whole range of sport is 
covered, and the developments of the last ten 
years have been so great that the “ Encyclopedia” 
is practically a new book, 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT 


CROCODILE SHOOTING. — Croco- 
diles, of which there are a dozen species, 
are found in Africa, Southern Asia, North 
Australia, and tropical America. The chief 


difference between Alligators and Crocodiles 
is that in the former the fourth tooth in the 
lower jaw is received into a sulcus or pit in 
the upper jaw, and is invisible when the 
head is looked at from above, whilst in the 
corresponding 


Crocodiles the tooth is 


known there where they have been carried 
off by it; and in Africa, both on the Nile 
and the Limpopo (or Crocodile River), they 
are not only habitually man-eaters, but have 
been known to attack men on horseback, 
who have succumbed to the injuries inflicted. 
C. palustris is also a cannibal, and feeds 
freely on the remains of its companions, as 
related by Hornaday in his Two Years in 
the Jungle. The third species, the Estu- 


received into a notch in the upper jaw, and 
can be seen from above. There are other 
differences, but they are of comparatively 
slight importance. There are only three 
Crocodiles about which sportsmen are likely 
to be interested. First, the Gavial (Ga 
alis gangeticus), which has a_beak-like 
snout, and is found in the Ganges, Brama- 
pootra, and their larger affluents, the 
Mahanudi in Orissa, and the Kolladyni River 
in Arrakan. It is a purely fish-eating 
species. Secondly, the Mugger or Marsh 
Crocodile (Crocodilus palustris), identical, 
but for its snout being somewhat shorter, 
with the African C. niloticus. It is found 
in tanks and rivers all over India and Ceylon 
and in Madagascar. In India it does not 
generally attack men, but instances are 
VoL. I 


A Laxcr Cgocobine on THE TAXA River. 


(Photo, by A. Radelyffe 


arine Crocodile (C. porosus), is, as its 
name implies, chiefly found at the mouths 
of rivers, but has been seen well out at 
sea. It is par excellence the man-eating 
Crocodile of the East. It is found in the 
Bengal rivers, sparingly on the West Coast, 
and, curiously enough, not recorded as met 
with in any part of the Bombay Presidency. 
It is also found in Ceylon, Burma, and 
North Australia. It builds a mound of 
leaves and rushes, the fermentation of which 
hatches the eggs. It watches this nest, and 
will attack anyone that comes near it. It 
has also been known to kill its congener 
C. palustris, from which it differs in having 
a narrower head, and two ridges on the 
skull converging towards the snout, and, 
in the adult, four instead of five teeth in 
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the upper jaw, counting from the median 
line to the notch. This species is probably 
the largest of the Crocodiles, a specimen 
in the British Museum being recorded as 
thirty-three feet in length. The favourite 
haunts of all Crocodiles are on rocks and 
spits of sand left by the floods in rivers and 
tanks, and it is of no use to look for them 
during the monsoon, They frequent the 
same spots year after year, so that anyone 
living on the bank of a large river is certain, 
by taking trouble and occasionally anchor- 
ing the intestines of a sheep or pig, or 
tethering a dog close to the water, to get a 
shot eventually, which should prove fatal. 
The brain of a Crocodile is very small, but 
unless the bullet penetrates it, or the neck, 


[ecrocopiLE 


of sand or rocks, or lie on the banks sleep- 
ing, often with the jaws wide open, which 
gives them a curious appearance. On all 
the Indian rivers, unless the banks are 
rocky, the vegetation is luxuriant, the screw 
pine (Pandanus), high grass, and creepers 
with enormous roots abound, and these, with 
flotsam in the shape of logs of different 
sizes, make it most difficult to distinguish 
the quarry in spite of a good pair of 
binoculars and the sharp eyes of the ‘crew. 
Slowly drifting down the stream, or care- 
fully paddling up, you may at last see a 
beast worth shooting, or more probably one 
of the men will spot him. At a sign the 
boat is noiselessly rowed until it is opposite 
the sleeper, when, with luck and good shoot- 


Nitoric Crocopitx. 


where the spine joins the head, so that the 
animal is paralysed, it will, althoygh 
mortally wounded, get into the water, and 
may not be recovered for twelve or even 
four-and-twenty hours. 

The Crocodile of the Nile is now seldom 
met with in any numbers below the Second 
Cataract. Owing to the Crocodile-bird or 
Zic-Zac (Hoplopterus spinosus) giving the 
alarm, it is most difficult for the sportsman 
to approach sufficiently near to make sure 
of getting a deadly shot. On the Indian 
rivers, however, although an allied bird 
sometimes picks the teeth of the Croco- 
dile, it rarely deprives the sportsman of a 
shot. 

Method of Approach.—The Crocodile, 
unless molested, is by no means wary, and 
will allow a near approach. The most 
satisfactory way is to be paddled in a canoe 
along the banks, or, if it is determined to 
be out for the whole day and the river is 
deep enough, in a boat with an awning 
over the stern sheets and manned by four 
men. It is useless to go out too early, as 
the Crocodile chiefly feeds during the night, 
and only comes out to bask when the sun 
is pretty high; then they resort to the spits 


ing, a single shot secures him. Should, 
however, the shot not prove instantly fatal, 
although mortal, a reward to the boatmen 
will enable you to recover the beast, which 
has sunk and will not rise to the surface for 
at least twelve hours. 

In estuaries the Crocodiles seldom come 
out to bask except at half or low tide, so 
that there is little or no use in going out 
when the tide is full. 

Best Weapon.—In old days, when Croco- 
diles were plentiful and unmolested, many a 
magnificent specimen was secured with a 
No. 12 smooth-bore, which had the advan- 
tage of not being deflected by twigs. On 
the other hand, it is now universally allowed 
that fine shooting cannot be made with such 
a weapon at over thirty yards, and the most 
conservative of sportsmen have abandoned 
it. The best weapon would be a double 
450 Express, the bullet having a hollow 
of a smaller diameter than that used for 
soft-skinned animals, and a solid base. This 
would combine the shock caused by the ex- 
panding bullet with the required penetra- 
tion. It must, however, be allowed that the 
“303 Express, furnished with an approved 
expanding bullet, is fast replacing what 


CHOQL 


sportsmen have hitherto considered the per- 
fection of a sporting rifle. 
H. R. P. Carter, 


[The natives of Ceylon catch Crocodile 
in the following manner: A piece of wood 
about an inch in diameter and fourteen in 
length is sharpened at both ends. A dozen 
strands of twine are made fast to the centre, 
their other ends being attached to eight or 
ten feet of rope with a wooden toggle at 
the other end. The bait is a dead dog, in 
the body of which the wooden stake is com- 
pletely hidden. Several of these lines are 
set in the tanks infested by these creatures, 
and the native merely inspects from time 
to time until one of them disappears. He 
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contains all the essentials of Croquet. Its 
immediate ancestor, Pall-Mall, the favourite 
sport of Charles II. and his courtiers, 
seemed as firmly grounded in public favour 
as any game could be, but yet it is mainly 
due to the accidental discovery in a ruined 
house of the malls and balls which were 
then used, that we are so much as able to 
establish the genealogy. It is true that the 
change is not small from the long straight 
course of hard-beaten earth, “dressed with 
powdered cockle-shells,” and the “two high 
arches of iron,” to the six hoops upon a 
loosely cut lawn, but the fact of this 
development is not so curious as the dark- 
ness which hangs oyer the process. From 
Whitehall and the Court the pastime seems 


Crogver ar HurtixcHas 


then follows the beast to some well-known 
landing-place, and by the uid of its track in 
the soft earth, finds it eventually caught by 
the rope and toggle in the dense under- 
growth, and despatches it by a blow from 
an axe. Some more elaborate Crocodile 
tackle, with triangle hooks, swivel and steel 
chain, has recently been supplied to a 
Sportsman in South Africa, but the report 
of its efficiency is not yet to hand.] 


CROQUET.—History of the Game.— 
There are not many phenomena in the 
history of games more curious than the 
fluctuations in the popularity of Croquet 
under its various forms. That it was 
ancient we know from a well-known cut in 
Strutt of a “curious ancient pastime, from 
which, I make no doubt, originated the game 
of billiards.” A glance will show that it 


speedily to have departed, but it was kept 
up in Brittany, and was also a village game 
in the South of France. From neither of 
these, however, did it come back to 
England, but from Ireland, where it had 
been played, as was maintained, for an un- 
known length of time. Its popularity in 
England was immense, and between 1860 
and 1870 it spread, not merely over the 
island, but over India and the Colonies. 
The general enthusiasm inspired Capt. 
Reid to declare that the game had become 
“the national pastime,” and was “to be 
cherished as the tree of life”! 

The reaction was speedy and complete. 
After 1875 the game fell away in import- 
ance; it became a laughing stock, and the 
butt of much clumsy jesting. One may 
fear, indeed, that fifteen or twenty years 
ago some would have been irreverent enough 
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to turn for an account of it to the article 
on “ Obsolete Sports,” but at present it is 
extremely popular. ; 

The danger that beset it was at one time 
the lack of any central organisation to 
control and develop the game, but the fresh 
interest in all that concerns the game has 
borne lasting fruit, and the game is now 
admirably controlled by the United All 
England Croquet Association. 

Preparation of Lawn.—The first thing 


needful is a stretch of level turf, where 
possible, of about thirty by forty yards in 
extent. Above all, one should guard 


against choosing a spot which, though fairly 


Mx. 
(Winner of the Opn 


L. O'CALLAGHAN, 


ampionship, Champisn Cup, and Gold 
Medal, 1910.) 


smooth, has a steady slope in one direction. 
Rough places may be made smooth by dili- 
gent work with the roller, but for such a 
general tendency there is no remedy. The 
roller should ‘be light; a heavy roller tends 
to exaggerate the worst places, especially 
if used, as it is sure to be, when the ground 
is soft. A light roller, used constantly, and 
a well-oiled mowing machine are the only 
requisites. The grass must have help 
against invaders. Dandelions and daisies 
must all be pulled up, and the hoary plantain 
faced with especial energy. The roots of 
the last should be dug out with a penknife, 
and the bare space where its leaves have 
killed all vegetation re-sown with grass seed 
in the autumn. There need be no fear of 
playing on the lawn when soft; a_ little 
breaking of the surface seems to strengthen 
the plant, and the roller soon restores the 
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level, but all “‘divots ” 
once. 

Apparatus.—The necessary apparatus is 
simple, consisting of two I in. posts 24 in- 
high, hoops of iron (varying in- number 
from six to ten according to the setting 
adopted), and a mallet and ball for each 
player. The modern Mallet usually con- 
sists of an ash shaft some 33 in. long, fitted 
into a cylindrical head, whose length is 8 
or 9 in., and diameter 3 in. The head 
should be of boxwood. Much ingenuity 
has been expended in contriving mallets of 
all varieties, which could never miss their 
aim. Some had looking-glasses fixed on 
them, which, if focussed upon the object 
ball, secured a hit; others were provided 
with a leather tipped end, after the fashion 
of a billiard cue. Ivory was declared to be 
the very best material for a mallet, and 
many were actually made of it. ‘ 

The Ball is made either of beech, or, 
better, of Turkey boxwood, and has a 
diameter of 354 in. 

Arrangement of Hoops and Posts.—The 
modern setting of hoops usually adopted is 
that known as the Championship or Sip 
Hoop plan. Other settings are shown in 
the rules. The Championship hoops for 
gentlemen in 1872, it may be remarked, 
allowed only % in, margin for the ball on 
either side, whereas the hoops used in the 
original game were 15 in. to 18 in. wide at 
the base! 

The Game.—Shortly put, the object of 
the player is to drive his ball through each 
hoop in its proper order, and from the 
proper side, and to touch the two sticks or 
posts, in the fewest number of “ tur A 
turn or break may con of any number 
of strokes. After the first stroke, a player 
may continue, if he has by it run through 
his proper hoop or hit another ball. In 
the former case, he may again attempt 
either of the two feats; in the latter, he is 
obliged to bring his own ball to that which 
has been hit, and after placing them to- 
gether to hit his own in such a manner that 
both are moved. After this he may again 
attempt to run through his next hoop, or to 
hit another ball, when the process is re- 
peated. He may not, however, hit the same 
ball a second time, unless he has in the 
interval passed through a hoop or hit the 
post in its proper order. Should he fail at 
any shot, the next player takes the turn. 

It was, naturally, some time before the 
rules were satisfactorily settled, and the 
codes at first suggested were very compli- 
cated. Capt. Mayne Reid, for instance, 
required 126 rules with much explanation. 
In 1870, the. Conference Code was issued, 


must be replaced at 
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and that, with the slight modifications of 
the next two or three years, may be re- 
garded as the standard authority. The 


Mr. R. C.J 
(Winner of the Open Championship, 1904 and 1997.) 


Bearox. 


most important amendment is that known 
as the Boundary Line Rule. By this,-a 
player's turn comes to an end at once if he, 
in hitting the two balls placed together as 
above, drive either his own or the croqueted 
ball over the line that limits the Croquet 
Lawn. The effect of this is to prevent the 
player from indulging in smashing hits, 
which drive an opponent to the farthest end 
of the lawn, or which send his own ball 
flying over the boundary, to be replaced on 
the edge, within a yard or so of his partner. 
From the point of view of vigorous exer- 
cise, the game has perhaps been somewhat 
damaged, but it has gained much in delicacy 
and judgment. 

Hints on Play.—The golden rule of 
Croquet, as of Whist, is “Play to your 
partner's hand.” It is useless to press on, 
making hoops, only to be obliged to come 
back and wait about for one’s partner, who 
has been left behind, and subjected to the 
attacks of a united couple. So long as a 
pair can keep together, a game is never 
lost. Second to this is the warning, never 
to take an easy shot carelessly. The man 
who never misses a certainty is a far more 
dangerous opponent than the brilliant but 
erratic player who brings off perhaps two 
long shots out of five, and who has often 
a yearning to leave his partner in the lurch 
in order to try them. Each must find’ out 
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the position in aiming that best suits him- 
self, but for a close shot there is no safer 
attitude (and few more inelegant) than to 
stand well over the ball, hold the mallet 
low, and swing it between the legs. Never 
hit with the mallet, nor should the hands 
grasp it, except in the “ chop” stroke, very 
tightly. Let the arms swing quite freely, 
and it willbe found, as in golf, that the 
work is done more effectively, and with a 
tithe of the exertion, if the weight of body 
and mallet is the main force applied. 

There are two strokes to be used when 
the balls are to be croqueted which require 
and repay a considerable amount of prac- 
tice. They are:—(1) The rolling, push, or 
follow-through stroke; and (2) the chop, 
screw, or stop stroke. In, the first, the 
mallet must keep along its ‘course at the 
same pace as the balls start, and there must 
not be the slightest checking at the moment 
of contact. Both balls will then run for a 
considerable, and for much the same, dis- 
tance. In the “chop” stroke, on the other 
hand, the object is to move one’s own ball 
as little as possible, and to drive the other 
well away. In this the mallet should, for 
once, be gripped tightly, and the ball hit 
as low as possible. The swing should be 
entirely checked at the moment of contact, 


3g 


Mrs. R. C. J. 


(Winsier, with Mr. Beaton, of the Mixed Doubles Championships, 
; 1996 and 1907.) 


Brarox. 


if possible, not at the expense of the 
turf. 

Remember always that, however and 
wherever one’s own ball is hit, the direction 
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in which the other will tend to go is the 
line of the two centres produced. 

It is perhaps necessary to remind the 
beginner that the next player must not be 
allowed to lie so close that he can take 
advantage of one’s mistakes, but should be 
sent off, with due regard to the Boundary 
Rule, to the farthest possible distance. 

There is no game in which judgment and 
strategy play a larger part. Before each 
stroke one must instinctively ask upon 
which side of the object ball one would 
wish to be in case of failure, and play 
strength accordingly. Roughly speaking, it 
is well to play hard at an opponent, but 
gently at a partner, a rule that the partner 
at his next turn often finds to have been 
forgotten. 

All the countless other devices of Croquet 
—the getting a “rush,” i.e., hitting a ball 
with such force as to drive it into a favour- 
able position for “ taking two off ”; finessing 
to the boundary when in difficulties, so that 
a partner may join one easily, and the dis- 
tance make it not worth an opponent’s while 
—all these and their like can never be 
learned from books, but from hard work 
on the lawn. This one principle may, how- 
ever, be again enforced, “ Play to your 


partner.” 
C. S. Corman. 
Tue Laws or Croquet (1909). 


_I. The game of Croquet is played between two 
sides, playing alternately, each side consisting 
of either one or two players. Four balls, coloured 
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respectively Blue, Red, Black, and Yellow, are 
played in the sequence named, one side playing 
Blue and Black, and the other Red and Yellow. 
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When a side consists of two players, one partner 
plays throughout with one ball of the side, and 
the other with the other. The game is won by 
the side which first makes all its points in order 
(see Law 19). The player whose turn it is to 


play, or who has played any stroke called in 
question, is called the striker. 
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2. Grounp.—The ground shall be rectangular, 
rds in length by 28 yards in width, with a 
ned boundary. A flag shall be placed at each 
corner, and corner spots, 3 ft. from both boun- 
daries, shall be accurately defined. 

Points on the boundary 3 ft. from each corner 
flag shall be marked by white pegs, not exceed- 
ing 2 of an inch in diameter and 3 in. above the 
ground. 

The baulk (See Diagrams) shall also be de- 
fined. 

3. Hoors—The hoops shall be of round iron, 
not less than § of an inch and not more than 4 of 
an inch in diameter, and shall stand 12 in, out of 
the ground, outside measurement, and be firmly 
fixed. The crown shall be straight, and at right 
angles to the uprights, which shall be not less 
than 3% in. or more than 4 in. apart (inside 
measurement) from the ground upwards. 

4. Pecs.—The turning and the winning pegs 
shall be of wood, of a uniform diameter above 
the ground of 14 in. They shall stand 18 in. out 
of the ground, and be firmly fixed. 

5. SeTtINcs—The setting of the hoops and 
pegs shall be in accordance with one of the 
following Diagrams, and the order in which the 
points are to be made shall be in accordance with 
the arrows which appear thereon. 

Measurements :—Setting No. 1.: Pegs in centre 
line of ground 7 yards from nearest boundary ; 
hoops in centre line of ground 7 yards from peg, 
and 7 yards apart; corner hoops 7 yards from 
nearer peg, and 7 yards from the nearest bounda- 
ries, 

Setting No. 2: The winning peg equidistant 
from the corners. Hoops in centre line of ground 
7 yards from peg; corner hoops 7 yards from the 
nearest boundaries. 

6. Martets.—The mallet may be of any size or 
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weight, The head must be of wood only, with 
the exception that metal for weighting or 


strengthening the mallet may be added. The two 
end fa _he 
equal size, and similar shape. 


ces of the head shall be parallel, and of 
The mallet shall 
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not be changed during the game unless damaged 
in the course of play. 

7. Batts.—The balls shall be 38 in. in diameter, 
and of even weight. Each ball shall weigh not 
less than 152 oz., nor more than 164 oz. They 
shall be coloured respectively Blue, Red, Black, 
and Yellow. 

8. Crips—Clips of the same colour as the balls 
shall be placed on the hoops or pegs to mark 
the state of the game. 

When settings 1 or 2 are being used the cli 
shall be placed on the crown of the hoop until 
six hoops have been run by the corresponding 
ball, and afterwards on one of the uprights o1 
the hoop. fi 

When settings 3 or 4 are being used the clip 
shall be placed on the crown of the hoop until 
four hoops have been run by the corresponding 
ball, and afterwards on one of the uprights of 
the hoop. 

9. CHorce or Leap ANd oF Batts.—It shall be 
decided by lot which side shall have choice of 
lead, and the other side shall have choice of balls. 
Any colour may be played first. In a succession 
of games the choice of lead shall be alternate, 
the side which has not the choice of lead having 
the choice of balls. 

to. Takinc Arm.—The striker shall be deemed 
to be taking aim when he begins to put himself 
in position to strike the ball. 

The striker shall be deemed to strike at a ball 
with intent to move it, when he makes a forward 
or downward stroke at such ball. 

tr. Markinc Direction or Artm.—No mark 
shall be made nor article left upon the ground, 
either within or without the boundary, to indicate 
a spot towards which it is desired to play a ball; 
a mallet or other article used for this purpose 
must be removed before the stroke is taken. 
Should this not be done, the adversary may claim 
to have the stroke played again. 
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12, THe Stroke.—The stroke shall be deemed 
to have been taken if the striker move a ball 
with the mallet, in striking or in taking aim, off 
the spot upon which it was in contact with the 
ground; or if he strike at the ball with intent to 
move it. A ball is deemed to have been moved 
off that spot if it leave its original position and 
remain in a different one; should it merely oscil- 
late, and remain in, or return to its original posi- 
tion, a ball is deemed not to have been moved off 
that spot. The stroke shall be deemed to be con- 
cluded as soon as all the balls have come to rest. 

13. THe COMMENCEMENT oF THE GaAmeE.—In 
commencing, each ball shall in turn be placed in 
Baulk, which is the area within 3 ft. of the 
boundary between the spot marked A and the 
corner marked I. on the Diagrams, and the stroke 
shall then be taken. 

In Pray.—When the ball has been so placed, 
and the stroke has been taken the ball is in play, 
and continues to be in play until pegged out (see 
Law 26), except when in hand (see Law 14). 
If the striker’s ball was not so placed when the 
stroke was taken, the adversafy may, before 
another stroke is played, require the ball to be 
correctly placed and the stroke played aggin. 

14. Roguer, AND Batt In Hanp.—A roquet is 
made when the striker’s ball in play hits another 
ball in play from which he has not already taken 
croquet in the same turn or since making a point, 
subject to Law 15. If in taking croquet the 
striker makes a point, and, in the same stroke, 
after making the point, the striker’s ball hits the 
croqueted ball, it counts as a roquet. The striker's 
ball is in hand when it has roqueted another ball, 
and continues to be in hand until croquet is 
taken, when it is again in play, If a ball in hand, 
or a ball pegged out, displace any other balls, they 
must remain where they finally come to rest. 


I 
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Any point made in consequence of such displace- 
ment is scored (subject to Law 28) notwithstand- 
ing that the ball displacing them is in hand, or 
pegged out. Only the striker or EE ee may 
touch a ball in hand, or a ball pegged out, before 
the conclusion of the stroke. Should such ball be 
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touched by the adversary, the striker may play 
the stroke again. 

15. TaxinG Croguet.—The striker, when he has 
roqueted a ball, must take croquet, by placing 
his ball, or causing it to be placed by his partner, 
in contact with the ball roqueted, and in contact 
with that ball only, and then striking his ball with 
the mallet; in so doing he must move or shake 
each ball perceptibly. Should he fail to do so the 
turn ceases, and the balls are to remain where 
they lie, and no points made by such stroke shall 
be scored. The striker, if challenged, must be 
prepared to assert definitely that he saw both 
balls move or shake, and in default of such 
assertion the balls shall be deemed not to have 
been perceptibly moved or shaken. If the two 
balls do not touch before and in the act of taking 
croquet, the adversary may require the stroke to 
he played again. The striker shall not place his 
foot on either ball while in the act of striking. 
After taking croquet the striker must*take another 
stroke (subject to Laws 16 and 49). 

16, Bounpary.—In a croquet stroke:—(1) If 
the striker’s ball pass the boundary without mak- 
ing a roquet the turn ceases; (2) if the croqueted 
ball pass the boundary the turn ceases, and if a 
roquet be made by the striker’s ball, it, and the 
ball roqueted, shall remain where they lie (sub- 
ject to Law 30). 

17. Batts Roguetep SIMULTANEOUSLY.—When 
the striker roquets two or more balls simul- 
taneously he may choose from which of them he 
will take croquet; another roquet will be re- 
quired before he can take croquet from any other 
ball. When the striker roquets a ball and hits a 
peg in order simultaneously, he may choose 
whether he will take croquet or score the point. 


18. Batts Founp 1x Contact.— 


(1) If, at the commencement of a turn, the 
striker’s ball be found in contact with another 
ball, a roquet shall be deemed to have been 
made, and croquet shall be taken at once 
from that ball, 

(2) If, at the commencement of 
striker’s ball be one of three or four corner 
balls (see Law 31) in contact, the striker 
shall take croquet off which ball he chooses, 
and may place the balls in any position, pro- 
vided that one be placed on the corner spot, 
and the others touch it or one of the other 
corner balls, except as provided in Laws 15 
and 4o. ? 

(3) If, at the commencement of a turn, the 
striker’s ball be one of three or four boundary 
balls (see Law 30) in contact, the striker 
shall take croquet off which ball he chooses, 
and may place the balls in any position, pro- 
vided that one remains 3 ft, from the 
boundary, and the others touch it or one of 
the other boundary balls, except as provided 
in Laws 15 and 40. 

(4) If, at the commencement of a turn, the 
striker's ball lie in contact with two or more 
balls (not corner or boundary balls), the 
striker shall at once take croquet off which 
ball he chooses, but he shall not alter the 
position of any ball except his own before 
taking croquet. 

(5) If, during a turn, the striker find his ball in 
contact with one of two or more corner balls 
m contact, he may place the balls in any 
position, provided that one be placed on the 
corner spot, and the others touch it, or one 
of the other corner balls, except as provided 
in Laws 15 and go, but he shall take croquet 
off the ball roqueted. 
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(6) If, during a turn, the striker find his ball in 
contact with one of two or more boundary 
balls in contact, he may place the balls in any 
posi 1, provided that one remains 3 ft. from 
the boundary, and the others touch it or one 
of the other boundary balls, except as pro- 
vided in Laws 15 and qo, but he shall take 
croquet off the ball roqueted. 

19. A Point.—A point is made when a hoop 
is run or a peg hit in order by a ball in play. 

20. Hoor, Wren Run. ball has run its 
hoop when, haying passed through from 
the playing side and finally come to rest, it can- 
not be touched by a straight-edge placed a, 
the uprights on the playing side, The play 
side of a hoop is the side from which a ball has 
to run that hoop in order, 

21. Batt 1x Position ror Hoor—A ball is in 
position for running its hoop (1) If it cannot be 
touched by a straight-edge placed against the 
uprights on the non-playing side, or (2) If it 
has at any time entered the hoop from the play- 
ing side and has not subsequently been clear of it. 

22, Batt Driven Partty Tuirouca Hoop.—A 
ball driven partly through its hoop from the non- 
playing side, or a ball in hand placed in a hoop, 
is not in position for running that hoop if it can 
be touched by a straight-edge placed against the 
wires on the non-playing side. 

23. Hoop ANp Roguer IN SAME StroKe.— 
Should a ball, in running its hoop, roquet another 
bail that lies beyond the hoop, and pass through 
the hoop within the meaning of Law 20, the hoop 
is scored as well as the roquet. A ball is deemed 
to be beyond the hoop if it lies so that it cannot 
be touched by a straight-edge placed against the 
wires on the playing side. Should any part of 
the ball roqueted be lying on the playing side of 
the hoop, the roquet is scored, but not the hoop. 

24.—Points Scorep TO THE NoN-SrRiker’s BALt. 

—A ball driven through its hoop, or against the 

turning peg in order, by any Stroke) not a foul, of 

its own or of the adverse side, scores the point 
so made, subject to Laws 28 and 39. For balls 

driven against the winning peg see Law 26. 

25. Points Mape For Apversary’s BALL.—If a 
point be made for an adversary’s ball, the striker 
shall inform the adversary of it. Should the 
striker neglect to do so, and the adversary in- 
advertentiy make the point again, he may con- 
tinue the turn as though the point had been in 
order. 

26. Rover, AND Peccinc Our.—A rover is a ball 
which has made all its points in order except the 
winning peg. When the striker’s ball has become 
a rover, he may by any stroke (not a foul) peg 
out another rover, whether of his own or the 
adverse side (subject to Law 28). If the striker’s 
ball is not a rover at the commencement of any 
stroke he cannot peg out another rover with that 
stroke. A rover at rest in contact with the win- 
ning peg shall be deemed not to be so in contact. 
A rover which pegs out another rover by a roquet 
loses the remainder of the turn. 

Turn.—In every turn the striker may 

roquet each ball before making a point, and may 

do this again after each point made. The striker 

shall continue his turn so long as he makes a 

point or a roquct, or takes croquet in accordance 

with the Laws of the game. 

28. Bisours anp HAtr-Bisoues—A bisque is 
an extra turn, as defined by Law 27, which the 
player to whom it is given may take after com- 
pleting his ordinary turn. A half-bisque is. a 
restricted extra turn which the player to whom 
it is given may take after completing his ordinary 
turn (or after taking a bisque if he has failed to 
make a roquct or a point with the bisque) ; but no 
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point for the striker or the adversary can be 
scored by means of a half-bisque. A bisque or a 
half-bisque can be taken after a foul, the penalty 
under Law 4o having first been A 
bisque may not be taken immediately after a 
naleHieres If the striker has failed to make a 
roquet or a point in a bisque turn he may proceed 
to take his other bisques in succession until he 
has made a roquet or a point, or the bisques (and 
half-bisque) are exhausted. 

A player entitled to take either a bisque or a 
half-bisque will be deemed to have taken the 
bisque unless he has previously declared his in- 
tention of taking the half-bisque. 

If a bisque or a half-bisque is taken out of 
turn or with a wrong ball the penalty under Law 
39 shall first be exacted, after which such bisque 
or half-bisque may be taken with the right ball. 

li the striker, before the completion of his 
ordinary turn purports to take a bisque or a half- 
bisque, he will be deemed not to have taken it, 
and any stroke which he would not have been 
entitled to make in continuation of the ordinary 
turn will be a foul. 

29. INFORMATION AS TO ScorE, &c.—Every 
player is entitled to be informed by the adver- 
on demand, which is the next ball to play, 
he next point in order for any ball, and if 
misinformed may play in the stroke or por- 
tion of the turn ed after receiving wrong 
information. When the state of the game is in 
doubt it shall be decided by the position of the 
clips. 

30. Bart Sent Orr tHe Grounp.—Any ball in 
play sent off the ground, whether it return to it 
or not, must at once be replaced by the umpire 
or the striker of the ball, 3 ft. within the 
boundary, measured from the spot where it went 
off, and at right angles to the boundary, If this 
spot be already occupied, the ball last sent off. is 
to be placed in contact with the other, but no 
ball is to be placed less or more than 3 ft. from 
the nearest boundary, the striker of the ball 
merely having the option whether he place the 
second ball to right or left of the first ball; if a 
third ball goes off at the same place it must be 
placed touc! the first ball; if a fourth ball 
goes off at the same place it must be placed 
touching the second or third ball. If a ball pass 
the boundary at such a point that owing to the 
proximity of two or more other balls it cannot 


wR 


be replaced in accordance with the above pro-, 


visions, it must be replaced 3 ft, from the 
boundary without moving any other balls, and in 
contact with one or other of such balls at the 
-option of the striker of the ball. 

32. Corner Batis.—A ball in play sent off the 
ground within 3 ft. of a corner, or coming to rest 
within the square yard formed by the corner flag, 
the two corner pegs and the corner spot, shall be 
placed on the corner spot, except as provided by 

~ Law 33. If the corner spot be already occupied 
the striker shall place the ball in contact with 
the ball on the spot, 3 ft. from one adjacent 
boundary, and not less than 3 ft. from the other. 
All such balls, and any ball in contact with any 
‘one of them, are termed corner balls. In cases 
of doubt under Law 30 a ball striking one of the 
corner pegs shall be treated as a corner ball. 

32. Batt Toucuinc Bounpary.—If the bound- 
ary be marked by a line on the turf, a ball shall 
be deemed to be off the ground if it can be 
touched by a straight-edge placed vertically on 
the inner edge of the boundary line. If the 
boundary be raised, a ball touching or having 
touched the boundary is deemed to be off the 
ground, 

33. BAtt SENT WITHIN 3 FT. or BounpARY.—A 
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ball in play sent within 3 ft. of the boundary, but 
not off the ground, is to be at once placed 3 ft. 
from the boundary as though it had been sent 
off; but in the case of the striker’s ball during a 
turn the striker the option of so placing his 
ball, or of playing it from where it lies, ; 

34. Bounpary INTERFERING WiTH StroKe.—If it 
be found that the height of the boundary, or any 
fixed obstacle outside it, interferes with the 
stroke, the strike h the sanction of the um- 
pire, or to the satisfaction of the adversa may 
bring in his ball, and any adjacent ball likely to 
be affected by the stroke, a longer distance than 
3 ft, so as to allow a free swing of the mallet. 
Balls so brought in must be moved in the line of 
aim, and be placed at the same relative distance. 
Any ball so brought in, and not affected by the 
stroke when taken, must at once be replaced. 


Miss N. J. Bicausinn, 
(Winner of the Ladies’ Championship, 1909.) 


35. Bounpary Batt not Correctty Pracen—If 
the striker make a stroke while any boundary 
ball, which affects or is liable to be affected by 
that stroke, is not correctly placed, the adversary, 
unless ‘such ball was incorrectly placed by him- 
self, may require the balls to be correctly re- 


placed and the stroke played again. 

36. Batt DispLacen.—(a) Should a ball in play 
when moving be touched, diverted from its 
course, or stopped by an adversary, the striker 
shall elect whether he will take the stroke again, 
or whether the ball shall remain where it stopped, 
or be placed where, in the judgment of the um- 
Pire, or of the striker if there be no umpire, it 
would have finally come to rest. 

(b) Should a ball at rest be moved accidentally 
by the striker, except in striking or in taking aim 
(Laws 10 and 12), or by his partner or an adver- 
sary, it shall be replaced without penalty. 

(c) Should a ball in play be moved, diverted 
from its course, or stopped by an umpire, he 
shall place it where he considers it would haye 
finally come to rest, 

(d) Should a ball in play be moved, diverted 
from its course, or stopped by any agency out- 
side the match, it is to be replaced or placed 
accordingly where, in the judgment of the umpire, 
or of the striker if there be no umpire, it would 
have finally come to rest. If this cannot be 
determined by the umpire, or by the striker if 
there be no umpire, then the ball or balls shall 
be replaced, and the stroke shall be played again. 

(e) Should a point be made by a ball at rest, 
from any cause not due to the agency of the 
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striker, the ball shall be replaced and the point 
shall not be scored. 

37. Batt Lyne 1n A Hore.—A ball lying in a 
hole, other than on a corner spot, must not be 
moved without the sanction of the Referee. The 
striker’s ball when so moved must be put further 
away from the object aimed at, and the line of 
aim must not be altered. 

38. Wirinc.—If, at the commencement of a 
turn, the striker’s ball, having been placed in its 
present position by the stroke of an adversary, 
be wired from all the other balls through the 
interposition or interference of any one or more 
of the hoops or pegs, the striker may lift his ball 
and play it from Baulk. A ball is wired from 
another ball when (1) any part of it is hidden 
by a wire or peg from any part of the other ball, 
or (2) a wire or peg so interferes with any part 
of the swing of the mallet that the striker cannot 
strike his ball freely in the direction of that ball. 

39. PLayinc Out or Turn or WitH A WRONG 
BAtt.—If a player play out of turn or with a 
wrong ball :— 

(a) On the error being discovered before the 
adversary has played, 


(1) When only the first stroke of the turn has_ 


been played, the turn shall be recommenced 
with the right ball, and by the right player, 
without penalty, the ball played with and any 
other balls displaced by the stroke being first 
replaced. As an alternative, but only when 
the stroke was made by the right player, and 
was, and ought to have been, a croquet stroke, 
the adversary shall have the option of having 
the wrong ball and the right ball transposed 
instead of replaced, and the turn continued 
from such position. 

Moving the wrong ball prior to the first 
stroke of a turn, in the belief that that ball 


was in hand, shall not of itself constitute a 


‘oul. 

(2) When more than the first stroke of the 
turn has been played, all the balls shall be 
played from Baulk, as at the beginning of the 
game, the right player commencing with the 
ball which ought to have been played. 

(3) No point made for any ball with a wrong 
ball, or by a player playing out of turn, shall 
be scored. 

(b) On the error being discovered after the ad- 
yersary has played, all points made during the 
erroneous turn shall be scored, except any 
points made for the adversary’s ball if 
wrongly played with. 

The adversary should have continued the 
sequence of balls and players which would 
have been in order if no error had occurred 
in the previous turn; should he have failed 
to do so, he shall be deemed to have played 
with the wrong ball, or out of turn, as in 
section (a) of this law. 

Any replacing or transposing of balls, arising 
out of this Law, shall be done by the umpire, or, 
if there be no umpire, to the satisfaction of the 
adversary. 

40. Fours.—If the striker makes a foul he shall 
lose the remainder of his turn, and any point or 
roquet made by such foul shall not be scored. 
Balls moved by a foul shall remain where they 
lie, or be replaced, at the option of the adversary. 

The following are fouls :— 

(a) To touch with the mallet or otherwise un- 
lawfully move another ball, instead of or be- 
sides the striker’s playing ball, when in the 
act of striking or of taking aim. 

(b) To push a ball in play without a distinct or 
audible knock. 
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(c) To strike a ball in play more than once dis- 
tinctly in the same stroke. 

(d) To touch, divert from its course, or stop a 
ball when in play and moving, whether this be 
done by the striker or his partner. 

(e) To allow a ball in play to touch the mallet or 
any part of the body or clothes of the striker 
or of his partner, in rebounding from a peg 
or hoop, or from another ball. 

(f) To move the striker’s ball when lying ciose 
to a peg or hoop, by striking the peg or hoop 
without striking the ball. 

(g) To play a crush stroke, ie., (1) to strike a 
ball in play so as to cause it to touch a hoop 
or peg while still in contact with the mallet, 
or (2) to strike a ball in play lying in con- 
tact with a hoop or peg otherwise than away 
from the hoop or peg. J 

(h) To play a stroke after a roquet without tak- 
ing croquet. 

(i) To take croquet from two or more balls 
simultaneously (see Law 17). 

(k) To take croquet from a ball without first 
having roqueted it. 

(1) To hit a ball in play with any part of the 
mallet, other than with one of the end faces 


" of the head, or to make or attempt to make 


the mallet hit the ball by kicking or striking 
the mallet. 

(m) To move a ball in play intentionally in a 
manner not authorised by any of the Laws, 
whether this act be done by the striker or 
his partner (but see Law 39 (a) (1)). 

41. Umpires——An Umpire for a game or part 
of a game may be appointed by the Referee. The 
duties of an umpire are:— 

(a) To decide, if appealed to, any question of 
fact that may arise during the game. 

(b) To keep the score, and, if asked by a player, 
to disclose the state of the game. 

(c) To move the clips, or to see that they are 
properly moved. 

(d) To replace balls sent off the ground, or to 
see that they are properly replaced. 

(e) To adjust hoops and pegs, or to see that they 
are properly adjusted. 

(f) To see that the players play with the right 
balls, and in their proper turn. 

(g) To decide whether the striker's ball at the 
commencement of a turn is wired from all 
the other balls. 

An umpire may be appointed by agreement be- 
tween the striker and the adversary, to adjudicate 
on any stroke, and he shall thereupon adjust any 
hoop upon the request of either side. 

With these exceptions an umpire shall not draw 
attention to or give his opinion on any mistake 
made, unless appealed to by one of the players. 
The decision of an umpire on a question of fact 
shall be final, but on a question of law he must 
appeal to the Referee. 

41. ApseNce oF Umpire—When there is no 
umpire, permission to adjust the peg or hoop next 
in order for the striker, or any other indulgence 
for which an umpire would be appealed to, must 
be asked of the other side. 

43. Pec or Hoop nor Urricut.—Any player may 
adjust a peg or hoop except the one next in order 
for the striker’s ball; but that peg or hoop must 
not be altered except by an umpire or with the 
consent of the adversary. 

44. STRIKER’s OPINION TO PrevArL.—In the 
event of a disagreement between the players on 
any question of fact, the striker’s opinion shall, 
in the absence of an umpire, prevail. 

45. ERRORS Not OTHERWISE PRovIDED For.—Ex- 
cept as provided in these Laws, no errors or omis- 
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sions can be claimed after the next turn has been 
begun, or after the conclusion of the game, or 
after both players left the ground in the 
belief that the game been concluded. 


GLossary. 


All England Croquet Club.—The club was 
founded in 1866, and had its headquarters at 
Wimbledon. - In 1871 it amalgamated with the 
National Croquet Club, and became the govern- 
ing body of the sport, It conducted the annual 
contest for the championship every July, from 
1869 (when the hoops were 7% in. wide) until 
its death. The A.E.C.C. succumbed to the popular 
enthusiasm for lawn tennis. 

Ball.—The balls are usually made of boxwood, 
and the proper diameter is 38 in., and the weight 
should be between 152 and 16t oz. They are 
painted in various ways so that each player may 
distinguish his own without difficulty. 

Bell.—In old-fashioned settings of the hoops, a 
bell hung from the hoop or cap in the centre of 
the Jawn, and no ball was supposed to have passed 
through it fairly unless the bell was rung. 

Bisque.—An extra stroke allowed to the weaker 
side in order to make the contest equal. 

Blocked.—To find a useless ball, or the stick 
(g.v.) in the way of a shot. 

Booby.—In early croquet a ball that misses its 
first hoop; now rarely seen. 

Break.—A sequence of successful shots at balls 
or hoops. 

Cage.—Two hoops crossed at right angles in 
the centre of the ground, as in the Eglinton 
Castle setting. 

Climbing on the Scapegoat.—Said by Captain 
Mayne Reid to be a technical term for “ roqueing 
a ball into a better place for the player to croquet 
it, so that the roqueing ball may get in front of 
its own proper bridge, or obtain some other ad- 
vantage of position.” Equivalent to rush (q.v.). 

Clips.—Thin plates of iron, variously coloured, 
and set upon the hoops which the respective balls 
were due to pass. They were thought at one time 
to increase the forgetfulness of players and aban- 
doned, but are now generally employed. 

Croquet.—(1) The game itself. 

(2) The act of hitting at the player's own 
ball when set against another which it has 
“ roqueted.” 

(3) In the usual modern sense it may mean 
(a) the first hitting of a friendly or opposing 
ball; (6) the stroke upon them both when set 
together. Roquet is a term now obsolete. 

Dead Ball.—(1) A ball that has gone through 
all the hoops in their proper order and hit the 
stick. 

(2) The ball of the last player, which has to 
wait longest for its turn to come again. 

Dead Boundary Law.—In 1872 the Conference 
Code made a rule for match play, which has been 
generally adopted, that if a player in croqueting 
the balls sent either of them over the boundary, 
he should at once lose the remainder of his turn. 

Double Shot.—Two balls lying so close to- 
gether that if one be missed there is a very good 
chance of hitting the other. 

Grand Round.—The complete circuit of all the 
hoops up to the turning post and back again. 
Now rarely used. 

Hollow Double.—Two balls which lie near 
enough to one another to distract the aim, but 
near enough to make the hitting of the one not 
aimed at likely. : 

Hong Kong, Off to.—The old term for the 
driving of an opponent's ball from the croquet to 
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the extreme corner of the ground. Also called 
driving it “up the country,” 

Hoops.—The iron arches through which the 
ball must be driven. They have varied much in 
number and width. A book of instructions in 
1867 recommended a width of 18 in., whilst the 
championship of 1872 was played with a width of 
hoop of 3% in The number has varied from ten 
to six. [See Settinc.] The square-topped hoops 
are to be preferred to the rounded, which are a 
reminiscence of pall mall and the very early days 
of croquet, when the hoops were complete circles, 
“as round as a gong.” 

Jump Stroke.—A stroke which takes the ball 
clear over another, which may be lying in the 
way of hoop or object ball. (Also called Leap- 
frog stroke.) 

Loose Croquet.—The striking of the player's 
ball when both are set together, without putting 
one’s foot upon it. The form universally adopted 


Mx. Cynie Convauty, 
(Winner of the Open Championship, 1992, 1903, 1906, 1908.) 


now, but formerly only the privilege of the 
Rover, and termed Roquet Croquet. 

Mallet.—Consists of head and handle. The 
latter is now usually about 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. in 
length, made of ash, and trimmed to an octagon 
shape at the top. 

The head is cylindrical, generally of boxwood, 
though sometimes of lignum vite, 8 in. in length 
and 3 in. in diameter, the weight of mallet alto- 
gether being about 34 lbs. 

Formerly the mallets were intended for use 
with one hand, and were very small and light. 
The heads were of all shapes—some like a barrel, 
some like a dice-box, some like pickaxes, and 
some actually trimmed to a leather-covered point 
like a billiard cue. 

Pass Stroke.—The hitting of the ball in 
croqucting so that both go about in the same 
direction, but the player’s ball goes farthest. 
Really a foul stroke made by pressing thejplavers 
ball again after the opponent's has started. 

Peg.—[Sce Posr.] 

Player.—The one whose turn comes next. 

Post.—The two sticks which have to be hit by 
each ball during the progress of the round. They 
should be 18 in. above the ground, and 14 in. in 
diameter. Also called Peg and Stick, the last two 
being sometimes used as verbs, for hitting the 
post. 
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Roquet.—The old and more correct term for 
hitting the ball off which croquet was to be taken. 
Now rarely used. 

Roquet Croquet.—[Sve Loosr Croguet.] 

Rover.—A ball which has passed through all 
the hoops in order, but has not hit the finishing 
post. 

Rush.—A position from which one can hit a 
ball and drive it into a more convenient position 
for making the croquet stroke proper. Hence to 
get a rush upon a ball is to put one’s self in such 
a position. 

Settings.—The original setting had ten hoops, 
This was found too easy, and the Eglinton Castle 
setting with nine hoops, or eight hoops and ; 
cage, was introduced. Finally came the six-hoop 
or championship settings. 

Split Stroke.—Taking croquet so as to drive 
the balls on courses nearly at right angles to one 
another. 5 

Stick.—[See Posrt.] 

Stop Stroke—Taking croquet so as to drive 
the object ball to a distance, but, by striking one’s 
own ball low, to keep it near the original position. 
Tt resembles’ the screw shot in billiards. 

Strike Out—To hit the winning post after 
passing through the hoops in order. 

Take Croquet.—.\fter hitting a ball, to carry 
one’s own to it, set it down touching, and then by 
hitting it, to send both in the desired directions. 

Tight Croquet—The old method of taking 
croquet, which consisted in putting the foot upon 
‘one’s own ball and driving the other by the shock 
of the stroke to the required spot. Now illegal. 

Toll the Stake.—Old term for hitting the post. 

Tunnel.—A very narrow hoop, or rather arch, 
‘of some length, said to have been used in the 
early days of croquet, but more probably only 
proposed. 

Up Country.—[Sce Hone Kone, Orr to.] A 

Wired.—A ball is wired when one or both legs 
‘of a hoop are in the way of its effecting the shot 
desired, or in the way of an opponent who desires 
‘to hit it. 


Bibliography.—Croquet, the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Game, J. Jaques (Jaques), 1804 
et seg.; The Laws of Croquet (H. Cox), annual; 
The Laws of Croquet, Adopted at the General 
Conference of Croquet Clubs, January oth, 1870 
(De la Rue), 1870—04; Croquet, Lieut-Colonel 
the Hon. H. C. Needham (Bell), 1900; How to 
Play Croquet, W. W. Prince (Beeton), 1904; 
Complete Croquet Player, J. D. Heath (Rout- 
ledge), 1904; Modern Croquet Tactics, C. D. 
Locock (The Homesdale Press), 1907. 


CURLEW.—[See Suore SHoorine.] 


CURLING is the most characteristic of 
Scottish sports, and in one form or another 
has been practised in that country for more 
than five centuries back. From some of 
the words found in the glossary annexed 
hereto—such as Kuting, Rink, Bonspiel, 
Tee, &c—some have inferred that the 
game was introduced into Scotland from 
the Low Countries, but this inference from 
etymology is contradicted by historical facts, 
and there is little doubt that curling, in its 
origin as in its development, is peculiarly 
Scottish. Although now to be found in 
most other countries where ice abounds, 
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there is always a Scottish ring about the 
game, and even more than golf, which has 
now spread over the world, it is re rded 
as a national sport, the title generally given 
to it by its devotees being—* Scotland's ain 
game.” At first the game seems to have 
been a kind of quoiting on the ice, a 
stone rounded by the action of some 
river | and weighing a few pounds being 
used, with a niche for the thumb on 
one side, and one for the fingers on the 
other. With a curved sweep from behind, 
the player quoited his large pebble, and 
the ice carried it to the tee or mark 
aimed at, the thrower making due allow- 
ance for the nature of the surface in 
delivering his shot. This was the Kuting- 
Stone or Pilty-cock period of curling. Next 
came the Giant, or Boulder Age, when the 
curler took a large boulder or block from 
the river-bed, inserted a rough iron handle 
into it, and propelled it along the ice to 
the desired goal. The variety of weight 
and shape of stone during this period must 
have been infinite, for while 60 lb. was 
about the minimum, we hear of some stones 
which actually weighed 200 lb., and one 
will be seen in the forthcoming Glasgow 
Historical Exhibition’ which turns the scale 
at 117 Ib. Each player used one stone, and 
when the many shaped boulders lay around 
the Gogsee or Tozee they must have had a 
motley appearance, and some of their 
owners must have been giants. About 
the middle of last century the curling 
stone was found in a more civilised shape, 
the formation of clubs for the purpose of 
enjoying the sport having a good deal to do 
with its improvement. By the end of the 
century the stones were all rounded with 
more or less precision, though some were 
still rather uncouth in appearance, and the 
variety of chiselling was so great that 
force rather than scientific accuracy ruled 
the play. The two most renowned curl- 
ing clubs of the eighteenth century were 
the Canonmills and the Duddingston 
clubs. As a proof of the national char- 
acter of the game, it may be stated that 
in the Scottish capital the magistrates used 
to march in procession, headed by a band 
playing the Curler’s March, to open the 
winter’s sport on the Nor’ Loch, where the 
Edinburgh curlers played before they were 
driven therefrom to Canonmills when the 
Loch, now the scene of the North British 
Railway Station, was’ drained dry for city 
improvements. In the history of this 
popular pastime, the most important event 
was the institution in 1838 of the Grand 


1 Hence thé term channel-stone still given to 
the curling-stone. 
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Caledonian Curling Club, the object of 
which was to be a Curling Union, in which 
all clubs would be associated, and which, 
by representatives from all its clubs annually 
convened as a curling parliament, would 
regulate the laws of the game at home and 
abroad. This association or union has been 
most successful, and it may safely be said 
that no sport is so admirably supervised 
and regulated as Curling, a fact which is 
due to the admirable way in which the 
business of the head club is conducted.' 
Curling, like golf, is not only ancient, but 
also royal. There are some shadowy tradi- 
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his father as patron, and our present 
monarch, King George, taking up the 
same office. From this club's institution 
may be dated the great improvement 
that has made the game one of the 


most scientific, and required the develop- 
ment of the stones on such lines that they 
are now “ things of beauty.” By awarding 
medals for competition between clubs and 
districts, and by the great national gathering 
at Carsebreak or Glasgow for the Grand 
Match, in which the North of the Forth 
curlers meet those of the South in battle; 
by the institution of the International 
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tions that several of the Stuart kings played 
the game; and the unfortunate Darnley, who 
was for a time husband of the still more 
unfortunate Queen Mary, is reputed to have 
been a curler. When the late Prince Con- 
sort and her Majesty Queen Victoria were 
on a visit to Scotland, they were initiated 
into the mysteries of the game by the Earl 
of Mansfield, then President of the Grand 
Club, and the Prince agreed to become its 
patron. Soon after, the club received per- 
mission to wear the title “ Royal,” and as 
“The Royal Caledonian Curling Club” it 
has continued to preside over the sport, 
the late King Edward having succeeded 

! The present secretary of the club (1910) is 
Mr. A. Davidson Smith, C_A., and the offices are 
at 4A, York Place, Edinburgh. In the Annual 
published by the club may be found all informa- 
tion as to the laws of the game, literary contribu- 
tions relating to it, and a list of all the assac 
clubs and their members. 


St. Morir 


Match—England y. Scotland—and in a 
thousand other ways, the Royal Club has 
fostered and advanced the fascinating ice- 
game, and made it popular far beyond the 
borders of its home. Through the club's 
influence, the sport will, no doubt, become 
still more popular. There is certainly no 
manlier, healthier game, and the countries 
are fortunate in which it has been taken up 
and practised with enthusiasm. 

Ice is, of course, the first requisite for 


curling. But the ice must be in good con- 
dition. Quality is of more importance than 
i Frost being so fickle in our 
curlers have in many places 


y 
cement or tar-macadam 


had 


ponds laid 


out. With a few degrees of frost they 
can have a game on these by sprinkling 
water over the surface, which immedi- 
ately freezes. In this way play can 
be obtained when the natural ice is not 
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strong enough. At various times and 
places, and at great expense, ice rinks have 
been constructed, where ice is made by an 
artificial process, and curlers and skaters 
can enjoy themselves all the year round in 
a handsome building, independent of the 
changes of the climate. Those at present 
existing are at Crossmyloof, Glasgow, and 


Knightsbridge (Prince's), London. In 
Canada, with the intense frost which 
there prevails, curlers have natural ice 
with covered rinks, and all the com- 


forts which these are supposed to afford. 
But curling is most enjoyed in the open 
air, and is to be seen at its best when 
Greek meets Greek on some moorland loch 
surrounded by snow-covered mountains. 
The majority of curling clubs have natural 
ponds constructed so that there is no danger 
to the players from the depth of the water, 
should the ice give way. These have to 
be constructed by puddling the bottom with 
clay about 6 in. thick, and making embank- 
ments suitable to the depth. The cost is 
not great, and the up-keep of such ponds 
is also simple, so that to start a curling club 
need not be an expensive matter. Nor is 
the curler’s outfit costly. He must have a 
Broom, or Kowe, to sweep the ice when 
directed, for sweeping is a most important 
part of the game; but the best brooms, 
made from the plant of that name, 
cost little or nothing, and if that cannot 
be had, two shillings will procure a 
besom of sufficient power. The curler’s 
chief equipment is a pair of stones 
exactly matched. These range in value 
from 30s. to £5, and fancy prices are, of 
course, paid for fancy pairs. Each stone 
is fitted with a reversible handle and bolt, 
a good pair of handles being procurable for 
10s. or 12s. 6d. The open or swan-necked 
are generally used, but a few use the closed 
oval variety. Curling-stones are named 
after the places where they are procured. 
The principal varieties now in the market 
are Ailsa Craig, Crawfordjohn, Burnock 
Water, Douglas Water, Crieff, Carsphairn, 
and Tinkernhill. By far the larger propor- 
tion of curling-stones now in use bear the 
name of Ailsa Craig, from which they are 
quarried, and cut into square blocks before 
being sent to the manufacturers to be 
rounded and polished. They are so hard 
that they best resist the effect of hard 
knocks, and in Canada they are preferred 
because the excessive frost’ does not affect 
them so much as softer varieties. In the 
home country, Crawfordjohn and Burnock 
Water are also very popular stones. It is 
important, however, that these should be 
boulders before being wrought into shape, 
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for the quarried stones, owing to the blast- 
ing, are often strained and therefore liable 
to fracture; whereas the boulders, if well 
rounded, must have come through a long 
experience of grinding against each other 
until their flaws have all been detected and 
destroyed. By a recent resolution of the 
Royal Club, the maximum weight of the 
curling-stone (and handle) has been fixed 
at 44 lb. From 4o Ib. to 44 Ib. is a suit- 
able weight for the lead or first-hand player, 
while from 33 Ib. to 40 Ib. is appropriate 
for other players. The majority of stones 
will be found to be included between 35 lb. 
and 38 Ib. (At Montreal, Quebec, and 
other places in Canada, where iron with 
steel bottom is used in place of stone, 
the usual weight is from 60 Ib. to 
7o lb.) Each stone has two sides, one 
for dull, the other for keen ice. The 
former is usually highly polished, and 


So curved that the stone runs on a pivot, 


thus getting easily through slush when the 
ice is “ baugh” or soft; but in Canada, and 
in many cases at home, a_ small hollow 
2¥% in. or more wide is scooped out, and the 
stone, running on the ring or rim of the 
hollow, is supposed to keep better hold of 
the ice. The dull side of the stone, which 
is used when the ice is keen, has a much 
larger concave or hollow, the diameter of 
the ring in this case ranging from 5 in. to 
7, in. This gives the stone a better catch of 
the ice, and all leading stones should be 
thus concaved, that they may be able to 
keep their position in the “house.” This 
side is not so highly polished as the other. 
No stone is allowed in play whose circum- 
ference exceeds 36 in., and its height must 
not be less than one-eighth part of its 
greatest circumference. Those who wish 
to provide themselves with stones and other 
curling requisites will find the names of 
manufacturers in the advertising pages of 
the Royal Club Annual, which costs one 
shilling, and may be had at the club's offices 
from the secretary. Before describing rink- 
play, which is the proper game of Curling, 
we may show the various parts of the game 
by “ points,” which are practised by curlers, 
and for which one day in the season is 
usually set apart. Just as a golfer might 
practise driving, lofting, and putting pre- 
paratory to a full game at golf, so the curler 
may learn his art by trying his hand at the 
various “ points” which have been selected 
to illustrate the anatomy of Curling. 

The following are The Rules for the 
Point Game, laid down by the Royal 
Club :-— 

1. Competitors shall draw lots for the rotation 
of play, and shall use two Stones, 
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2. The measurement of the Rink for Point Play 
shall be in conformity with the provisions of 
Chapter V., Rule 1, for Rink Play. 

3. Two Circles, having a radius of q ft. and 7. ft. 
respectively, shall be drawn round the Tee, and 
a line through the centre of these circles to the 
Hog score. 

4. Every Competitor shall play four shots at 
each of the nine following its of the game, 
viz, Striking, Inwicking, 5 awing, Guarding, 
Chap and Lie, Wick and Curl in, Raising, Chip- 
ping the Winner, and Drawing through a Port, 
according to the definitions and diagrams here 
given. 

5. In Nos. 2, 6, 8, and 9, and at Outwicking 
when played, two Stones shall be played on the 
right and two on the left. 

6. No stone shall be considered without a circle 
unless it is entirely clear of that circle. 

Norte 1.—No scores made in Local Competitions 
shall be reported in the Annual unless these have 
been conducted under the above Rules. 

Nore 2—Much time will be saved if two Rinks 
be prepared lying parallel to each other, the Tee 
of the one being at the reverse end of the other 
Rink; every Competitor plays both Stones up the 
one Rink, and immediately afterwards both down 
the other, finishing thus at each round all his 
chances at that point. 


The following is the diagram to be drawn on 
the ice before playing :— 


Scone 


Hoe 


a-b=8 ft. ; a-e=10 ft. ; a-d=21 ft. 


Placed Stones shown @. layed Stones shown ©. 

The various points and the values giyen for 
them in the point game are shown in the diagrams 
and definitions here given :— 


__1. Striking. —A Stone being placed on the Tee, 
if struck, shall count 1; if struck out of the 7-ft. 
circle, it shall count 2. 


2. Inwicking.—A Stone being placed on_the 
Tee, and another with its inner edge 2 ft. 6 in. 
from the Tee, and its fore edge on a line drawn 
from the Tee at an agle of 45° with the central 
line, if the played Stone strike the latter on the 
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inside, it shall count 1; if it perceptibly 
both Stones, it shall count 2. 


move 


—————— 


—— 


3. Drawing.—A Stone being played, if the 
same lie within or on the 7-ft. circle, it shall count 
1; if within or on the 4-ft. circle, it shall count 2. 


I: 
4. Guarding—A Stone being placed on_ the 
‘ce, if the Stone played rest within 6 in. of the 
central line, it shall count 1; if on the line, it 
shall count 2, It must be over the Hog, but 
must not touch the Stone to be guarded. 


5. Chap and Lie.—A Stone being placed on 
the Tee, if struck out of the 7-ft. circle, and the 
played Stone lie within or on the same circle, it 
shall count 1; if struck out of the 7-ft. circle, and 
the played Stone lie within or on the 4-ft. circ’ 
it shall count 2. 


6. Wick and Curl in.—A Stone being placed 
with its inner edge 7 ft. distant from the Tce, 
and its fore edge on a line making an angle of 
45° with the central line, if the same be struck, 
and the played Stone curl on or within the 7-ft. 
circle, it shall count 1; if struck, and the played 
Stone curl on or within the 4-ft. circle, it shall 
count 2. 


7. Raising.—A Stone being placed with its 
centre on the central line and its inner edge 8 ft. 
in front of the Tee, if it be struck into or on the 
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7-ft. circle, it shall count 1; if struck into or on 
the 4-ft. circle, it shall count 2. 


8. Chipping the Winner.—A Stone being 
placed on the Tee, and another with its inner 
edge 10 ft. in front, just touching the central line, 
and half guarding the one on the Tee, and a 
third Stone being placed 4 ft. behind the Tee, 
with its inner edge touching the central line, but 
on the opposite side° from that on which the 
euard is placed, if the played Stone strike the 
Stone placed behind the Tee, it shall coufht 1; 
if it strike the Stone on the Tee, it shall count 2. 

g. Drawing through a Port.—A Stone being 
placed with its inner edge on the central line 10 ft. 


in front of the Tee, and another Stone on the 
opposite side and with its inner edge 2 ft. from 
the central line, if the played Stone pass between 
these two Stones without touching either, and rest 
within or on the 7-ft. circle, it shall count 1; if 
within or on the 4-ft. circle, it shall count 2. 


ote 


Outwicking.—A Stone being placed with its 
inner edge 7 ft. distant from the Tee, and its 
centre on a line making an angle of 45° with the 
central line, if struck within or on the 7-ft. circle, 
it shall count 1; if struck within or on the 4-ft. 
circle, it shall count 2. 

This point is only played in the event of two 
or more competitors gaining the same number of 
shots. 

If the competition cannot be decided by these 
shots, the Umpire shall order one or more of 
the preceding points to be played again by the 
Competitors who are equal. 


The point game serves a good purpose. 
It shows how difficult curling is; for while 
it is possible to score 72 at these 9 points, 
no one has eyer done so, or hoped to do 
so. Twenty-five is accounted a good score, 
and medals, in the great majority of clubs, 
are won with scores under that figure. 

These points, as we have indicated, are 
only the “bones” of curling. The living 
game is the rink-game. The word Rink 
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has two meanings. In one case it is the 
team of four players. When this rink is 
made up, with a skilled and tried hand as 
skip or captain, and three other trusty 
players under him, and three opponents 
under their skip are drawn against them in 
battle array, the contest begins. The rink 
is also the name for the field of battle itself. 
This has to be clearly drawn and defined, 
for it is not only the slippery nature of the 
field, but also its narrowness, that makes 
the curling fight so keen, The game is not 
allowed to go on “all over the place,” but 
a small portion of the ice is taken up, scores 
and broughs or circles laid down, and limita- 
tions fixed which give intensity and excite- 
ment to the play. We must now proceed 
to give a diagram of the ground, or Rink. 

The following directions comprise in brief 
the chief requirements of the diagram and 
conditions of the rink. It need scarcely be 
explained that the dark lines bounding the 
diagram are not to be drawn, and that rinks 
may be multiplied according to the extent 
of the pond and of the match, without 
making any boundaries of that kind, suffi- 
cient space being afforded for each two 
rinks of players to have their game. 


Directions. 

1. The Tees to be 38 yds. apart. 

2. Around each Tee draw a circle having a 
radius of 7 £ 

[Inner circles may also be drawn.] 

3. In alignment with the Tees, draw central 
lines ito points 4 yds. behind each Tee. 

4. Draw scores across the Rink at right angles 
to the central line, 

(a) The Foot Scor e—18 in. in length, 4 yds. 
behind each Tee. 

(b) The Back Score—behind and just touch- 
ing outside the 7-ft. circle. 

(c) The Sweeping Score—across the 7-ft. cir- 
cle and through each Tee. 

(d) The Hog Score—distant from the Tee 
one-sixth part of the distance between 
the Foot Score and the further Tee. 

N.B.—The length of the Rink for play is 42 
yds. It may be shortened, but in no case shall 
it be less than 32 yds. (Sect. 1). 

All measurements of shots shall be from the 
centre of the Tee to the nearest part of the stone. 


With the diagram and directions before 
us, we may now deal with the rules of the 


game as drawn up and recently revised by 
the Royal Club. 


Tue Ruces oF THE GAME OF CURLING. 


1. All Matches shall be of a certain number of 
Heads, or Shots, or by Time, as may be agreed 
on, or as fixed by an Umpire at the outset. In 
the event of Competitors being equal, play shall 
be continued by all the Rinks engaged for one or 
more Heads until the Match has heen decided. 

2. Every Rink of players shall be composed of 
four a side, each using two Stones, and no player 
shall wear boots, tramps, or sandals with spikes 
or other contrivance which shall break or damage 
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The rotation of play 
a Match shail 


the surface of the ice. 
observed during the first Head of 
not be c 


3. The 


pS Opposing each other shall settle 


by lot, or in any other way they may agree upon, 
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be finished as if it had been properly played from 
the beginning. 

12, The sweepi all be under the direction 
and control of the Skips. The piayer’s party may 
sweep the ice from the Hog Score next the player 


Diagram to be drawn on the Ice, and referred to throughout the Rules as the Rink 


Scave cr Feer 


which party shall lead at the first Head, after 
which the winners of the preceding Head shall 
do so. 

4. All Curling-Stones shall be of a circular 
shape. No Stone, including handle, shall be of a 
greater weight than 44 Ibs. imperial, or of greater 
circumference than 36 in., or of less height than 
one-eighth part of its greatest circumference. 

No Stone shall be substituted for another 
(except under Rules 10 and 14) after a Match 
has been begun, but the sole of a Stone may be 
reversed at any time during a Match, provided 
the player is ready to play when his turn comes. 

6. Should a Stone be broken, the largest frag- 
ment shall be considered in the Game for that 
Head—the player being entitled to use another 
Stone, or another pair, during the remainder of 
the Game, 

7. All Stones which roll over, or come to rest 
on their sides or tops shall be removed from the 


ice. 

8. Should the Handle quit the Stone in de- 
livery, the player must keep hold of it; other- 
wise he shall not be entitled to replay the shot. 

9. Players, during the course of each Head, 
shall be arranged along the sides, but well off the 
centre of the Rink, as the Skips may direct; and 
no one, except when sweeping according to rule, 
shall go upon the centre of the Rink, or cross it, 
under any pretence whatever. Skips only shall 
be entitled to stand within the Seven-Foot Circle. 
The Skip of the playing party shall have the 
choice of place, and shall not be obstructed by 
the other Skip in front of the Tee, while behind 
it the privileges of both, in regard to sweeping, 
shall be equal. 

10. Each player must be ready to play when his 
turn comes, and must not take more than a 
reasonable time to play. Should a player play a 
wrong Stone, any of the players may stop it while 
running; but if the mistake is not noticed till the 
Stone is at rest, the Stone which ought to have 
been played shall be put in its place, to the satis- 
faction of the opposing Skip. 

11. If a player should play out of his turn, the 
Stone so played may be stopped in its progress, 
and returned to the player. Should the mistake 
not be discovered till the Stone is at rest, or has 
struck another Stone, the opposing Skip shall 
have the option of adding one to his score and 
allowing the Game to proceed, or of declaring the 
Head null and void. if another Stone be played 
before the mistake is discovered, the Head must 
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to the Tee, and any Stone set in motion by a 
played Stone may be swept by the party to which 
it belongs. When snow is falling or drifting, 
the player's party may sweep the ice from Tee to 
Tee. he sweeping shall always be to a side, 
and no sweepings shall be left in front of a run- 
ning Stone. Both Skips have equal right to clean 
and sweep the ice behind the Tee at any time, 
except when a player is being directed by his 
Skip. At the end of any Head, either of the 
Skips may call upon the whole of the players to 
clean and sweep the entire Rink. If objected to, 
this shall be subject to the approval of the acting 
Umpire. 

13. (a) If, in sweeping or otherwise, a running 
Stone is marred by any of the party to which it 
belongs, it may, in the option of the opposing 
Skip, be put off the ice; but if by any of the 
adverse party, it may be placed where the Skip 
of the party to which it belongs shall direct. If 
marred in any other way, the player shall replay 
the Stone. 

(b) Should any played Stone be displaced be- 
fore the Head is reckoned, it shall be placed as 
nearly as possible where it lay, to the satisfaction 
of the Skip opposed to the party displacing. If 
displaced by any neutral party, both Skips should 
agree upon the position to which it is to be re- 
turned; but if they do not agree, the Umpire shall 
decide. 

14. No measuring of shots shall be allowed pre- 
vious to the termination of the Head. Disputed 
shots shall be determined by the Skips; if they 
disagree, by the Umpire; or, when there is no 
Umpire, by some neutral person chosen by the 
Skips. All measurements shall be taken from the 
centre of the Tee to the nearest part of the Stone. 

15. The Skip shall have the exclusive regulation 
and direction of the Game for his Rink, and may 
play last Stone, or any part in the Game he 
pleases, but he shall not be entitled to change his 
position when that has been fixed. When his 
turn to play comes, he shall select one of his 
players to act as Skip in his place, and take the 
position of an ordinary player. He shall not have 
any choice or direction in the game till he returns 
to the Tee as Skip. i = 

16. If any player engaged in the Game shall 
speak to, annoy, taunt, or interrupt another, not 
being of his own side, while in the act of deliver- 
ing his Stone, one shot for each offence may be 


added to the score of the party so annoyed. 
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17. If from any change o 
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Match has been begun, or from any other reason- 
able cause, one party shall desire to shorten the 
Rink, or to change to another, and if the two 
Skips cannot agree, the Umpire shall, after ng 
one end played, determine whether and how much 
the Rink shall be shortened, or whether it shall 
be changed, and his decision shall be final. Should 
there be no acting Umpire, or should he be other- 
wise engaged, the two Skips may call in any 
neutral Curler to decide, and his powers shall be 
equal with those of the Umpire. The Umpire 
shall, in the event of the ice appearing to him to 
be dangerous, stop the Match. He shall postpone 
it, even if begun, when the state of the ice is in 
his opinion not fitted for testing the Curling skill 
of the players. Except in very special circum- 
stances, of which the Umpire shall be judge, a 
Match shall not proceed, or be continued, when a 
thaw has fairly set in, or when snow is falling 
and likely to continue during the Match, nor shall 
it be continued if darkness comes on to prevent 
the played Stones being well seen by players at 
the other end of the Rink. In every case the 
Match, when renewed, must be begun de novo. 

18 Every Stone shall be eligible to count 
which is not clearly outside the 7-ft. Circle. 
Every Stone which does not clear the Hog-Score 
shall be a Hog, and must be removed from the 
ice, but no Stone shall be considered a Hog which 
has struck another Stone lying in position. Stones 
passing the Back Score, and lying clear of it, 
must be removed from the ice, as also any Stone 
which in its progress touches the swept snow on 
either side of the Rink. 


At the opening of the game the two skips 
take their place at the Boardhead to direct 
their players. Skip A having won the toss, 
calls on his “lead” to play. The lead “ fits 
his tee,” that is, gets himself into proper 
position on the crampit or iron footboard, 
which, with its underspikes fixed in the ice, 
is preyented from slipping. A canny, or 
quiet, draw is expected from the lead, anc 
it is better that his stone, when spent, should 
lie short of the tee, where it is in the way 
of promotion, than be past, when it is not 
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likely to count. Skip B now has his turn, 
and he tries to get his leader to play a stone 
nearer the tee than his neighbour. So the 
game goes on. If either skip gets a stone 
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into good position, he tries to get it guarded 
or protected by the next player. When the 
three on each side have done their parts, the 
skips then take the position of ordinary 
players, each being directed by his third or 
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hin’-han’ player. Very often the fate of 
the end or head depends on them, so they 
require to be cool and experienced players. 
The skips having finished, the “end” or 
“head” is counted. All stones that lie 
within the 7-ft. ring are eligible for count- 
ing, and if one skip had all his shots so well 
played as to lie therein, while none of his 
opponent’s are nearer the tee, he might 
ly score 8. This, however, is a 
rare occurrence in the game. Indeed, the 
game is best when it is a tussle for one 
shot at each end, and that depending on 
the last stone. Curling has been called 
bowling on the ice, but a true curler would 
call bowling a very feeble shadow of his 
favourite game. A stone is useless that 
does not reach the colly or hog score, and 
of no value if it passes out of the parish, 
or 7-ft. ring. This confines the area of 
play, and calls for greater nicety of calcula- 
tion than in bowling. The twist, which 
corresponds to the bias at bowling, is also 
a much more scientific action as seen in 
curling. The stone itself gives no assist- 
ance by an oyerweighted side as in the case 
of a bowl. By an elbow-in or elbow-out 
turn (which is really more from the wrist 
than from the elbow) a stone may be made 
to curl round a guard and find a winner, 
or to go straight to the tee when the bias 
of the ice leads away from it; the in-turn 
is made when the curl is to be toward the 
right, the out-turn when it is to the left. 
This is the acme of scientific play, and is 
seen to perfection on the Canadian rinks, 
where the players have more practice and 
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generally better ice than in this country. 
Without this power the player is at the 
mercy of the bias, and must content himself 
with such a “borrow” as will eventually 
lead his stone to the place aimed at. 
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Any ordinary match will give occasion 
for all the “points” formerly described 
being required. But others abound as in- 
finite and varied as Cleopatra’s charms. 
Some are of the quiet order. The player 
will be called on to “crack an egg,” to 
“come snoovin down the howe and chuckle 
gently to the patlid,” to “edge in to the 
fireside,” to “smell the ring,” to “cuddle 
into Grannie’s wing,” to “kittle up” one 
stone and let another “die” as his skip 
directs, to “pit doon a bit sidelin’ shot on 
‘ither side of the Wittyr’,” and so on, all 
these directions being redolent of the home 
of the game. Or, as desperate diseases re- 
quire desperate remedies, he may be asked to 
“come wi’ a hair o’ pith,” and “ cannon” 
or “redd the hoose”; he may be asked to 
“ride” out the winner or drive a “ bullet ” 
into him, or if things appear hopeless he 
may simply try “a thunderin’ cast,” and 
wait the result of rebutting, for strange 
things happen betimes in the parish when 
every way to victory seems barred. Some 
years ago, ina match played at Edinburgh, 
one side were lying five shots, and the skip 
of the other side sent up his last stone in 
desperation and with all his might; when 
the air cleared, it was found that the five 
shots of the enemy had all been removed, 
and that his own side actually lay five shots! 

It is essential in curling that implicit 
obedience be given by the players to the 
skip, and when they are not playing the 
members of a rink should ali be on the 
alert, ready to sweep their utmost or to 
desist from sweeping, as the skip directs. 
Indeed, the importance of this part of the 
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game can scarcely be  over-estimated. 
“ Keep your eye on the skip ” is a good rule 
for the player when about to deliver his 
stone. Some hunker, others stand half 
erect. There is no hard-and-fast rule. But 
a player who gets into position in the style 
of the Fig. No. 1, follows what appears to 
us the best plan for taking accurate aim 
and having complete power vver the stone, 
As he elevates his body he raises the stone, 
and, stepping forward, he brings it down in 
such a gentle curve that it mects the ice 
without friction, and has a good start in its 
career, which in curling, as in life, goes 
for much. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 are illustrations 
of various stages in the swing and delivery 
of the stone which may all be studied with 
advantage. 

It is claimed for curling that it is the 
healthiest of all sports, giving “birr and 
smeddum ” to the body at the season of the 
year when it is most needed. Also that it 
is the most democratic, for on the ice peer 
and peasant are equal, and Jack is even 
better than his master, if he can “ guard” 
or “draw” or “wick a bore” in better 
style. Certainly no game is more sociable. 
It is not only that players meet with 
heartiest “ grip’ in these matches on the 
ice, but from time immemorial there has 
followed on the day’s play the evening's 
diversion, when victors and vanquished 
meet to partake of “ beef and greens,” and 
fight their battles over again as the toddy 
goes round. Toasts and sentiments relating 
to the game are proposed, such as “The 
King and the Core,” “The Courts of 
Just-ice,” “The Land o’ Cakes and her ain 
game o! Curlin’,” “ May we ne'er be a hog, 
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when we should be in the hoose,” “ May 

curlers on life’s slippery rink frae cruel rubs 

be free.” Many clubs have also “ courts,” 

at which new members are “ brothered ” or 
c2 
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“initiated.” These courts are the occasion 
of many high jinks, the candidates being 
put through some extraordinary perform- 
ances prior to receiving the “ word” and the 
“grip.” During the meeting fines are im- 
posed for all kinds of factitious offences, 
and “the roupin o’ the stoup,” or sale of 
the box of fines to the highest bidder, closes 
the hilarious meeting. Dr. Norman 
Macleod and others have written spirited 
curling songs which help to make such 
meetings all the merrier. 

Curling has not yet taken such a hold of 
England as golf. But it is gradually making 
way in the south, there being now 38 
English clubs in direct association with the 
Royal Club, which has 632 clubs in Scot- 
land. The majority of the English clubs 
have combined to form an association of 
their own with its headquarters at Malton. 
Associated clubs are found in other places 
—Canadian Branch 37, New Brunswick 1, 
Newfoundland 2, New Zealand 10, Nova 
Scotia 2, Russia 1, Switzerland 7, United 
States 2. This list does not include all clubs, 
but only those directly under rule of the 
Royal Club. In the United States there is 
the Grand National Curling Club,!with 25 
different local clubs under its care. Then, 
besides the- Canadian clubs above noted, 
there exists the Manitoba Branch of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club,? which has 
no less than 108 affiliated clubs, and which, 
in resp-ct of the amount of play afforded 
each season, is perhaps the most favoured 
of all curling organisations. Other 
Canadian Curling Associations are the 
Ontario Branch with 98 clubs, Alberta with 
16 clubs, Kootenay with 12 clubs, Nova 
Scotia with 14 clubs, Saskatchewan with 
12 clubs, and British Columbia. The visit 
of Scots Curlers to Canada under the cap- 
taincy of the Rev. J. Kerr in 1903, and 
the visit to Scotland in 1909 of a Canadian 
team under the captaincy of the Hon. D. C. 
Fraser, Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
have advanced the game in the Mother 
Country and the Dominion. 

Full information as to the evolution and 
science of curling will be found in The 
History of Curling, by the Rev. J. Kerr 
(Douglas, Edinburgh). The Annual of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club, from which 
we have been permitted to take the diagrams 
in this article, contains all rules and regula- 
tions as to the game. The Grand National 
Club, the Canadian Branch above referred 
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to, and the other associations above named, 
issue Annuals with information of the same 
kind, in addition to lists of clubs. 

Joun Kerr. 


GLossary, 


Baugh ice.—Damp or bad ice. 

Beef and greens.—The traditional dish at a 
curler’s dinner. 

Bias.—Any deviation of the ice from the level. 

Boardhead.—The whole 14-ft. circle around the 
tee (q.v.) Iso called House and Parisn. 

Bonspiel.—A curling match between two rival 
districts or parishes. To be distinguished from 
spiels, which are properly, according to Christo- 
pher North, matches between members of the 
same society, or between a limited number of ad- 
versarics. 

Borrow.—The width of ice to be allowed tor 
bias if a stone played without the twist is to find 
the mark. 

Break an egg on.—To touch another stone 
gently, 

Brittle shot.—An angular cannoning shot. 

Broom cowe.—[See Cow 


Broughs.—Circles drawn around the fee to 
assist the pl s in deciding what stone is 
nearest. Outside of the circle of 7-ft. radius no 


stone can count. 

Bullet shot.—A stone played hard and straight 
in order to drive another from its position. 

Cannoning in the technical curling sense is the 
driving of one of the guards (q.v.) upon the 
winner (q.v.) with such a velocity, and at such 
an angle that both go off the tee, whilst the 
player’s stone, following on, takes the place the 
winner has left. 

Channel stone.—The old term for the stones 
used in curling, given to them because boulders 
found in the bed of streams were usually em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

Chap and lie.—To drive a stone placed on the 
tee outside of the 7-ft. circle, but to remain 
within it oneself, and if possible within the 4-ft. 
circle, [See Dracram or Rink.] 

Chipping.—Striking a stone, of which only a 
small part can be seen upon the exposed portion. 
Especially in the phrase “ Chipping the winner.” 

Chuckle.—To pass through a narrow opening 
between two stones, and then by a series of wicks 
from other stones, to reach the destination. 

Coal score.—[See Hoc-score.] 

Cockee.—[Sce Tee.] 

Coiting.—The earlier form of curling when the 
stones were without handles, and more nearly 
resembled “ quoits,” from which the word is prob- 
ably derived. The term is still used for curling 
in Ayrshire. Also spelt Kuting. 

Coll or Colly.—[See Hoc-score.] 

Core.—Old term for Rink (2) (q.v.) 

Cowe or Kowe.—A besom made of broom 
twigs, with which the ice is swept in front of an 
advancing stone if it appears to be going too 
slowly. 

Crampit.—Originally a plate of iron shod with 
nails, fastened to the boot-sole, now a plate fas- 
tened in the ice, upon which each player has to 
take up his position before delivering the stones. 

Dam.—A sheet of water confined for curling 
purposes. 

Doupar.—[See Sxrp.] 

Draw.—To play a stone up gently. 

Drive.—To deliver a stone with extra force in 
order to dislodge a winner or a guard, and drive 
it out of the house. 
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Driver.—[Sce Skir.] 

Drug ice.—Soft or dull ice, on which the stones 
run heavily 

Dry.—A seam running through a stone, and 
rendering it liable to break. 
in.—To rub one stone gently upon 
as to assist it slightly in changing its 


course. 

End.—[See Heap.] 

Ettle.—To aim at. 

Fill the ice or port.—To play a stone so as to 
block an opening which lay between two other 
stones, and thereby to guard a position previously 
obtained. 

Fit the tee.—To set the foot fairly upon the 
heel of the fixed crampit (q.v.) beforé delivering 
the stone. 

Flee the ice.—To deliver a stone in such a 
direction or with such force that it goes off the 
rink (q.v.) altogether. 

re Han’.—The player first in order on the 
side, 

Gogsee.—[See Trt.] 

Grannie’s wing, to get under.—To go from a 
stone lying in the way at an angle, and shelter be- 
hind another. 

Guard.—(1) A stone that lies in a direct line 
before another. 

(2) As verb; to play such a stone. 

Hack or Hatch.—A hollow cut in the ice 4 yds. 
behind the tee, in which the player puts his foot 
to prevent it from slipping. An ancient plan still 
followed in some clubs in preference to the 
Crampit (q.v.) 

Harr o' pith.—Lit. “a trifle of extra force.” 

Handle.—[See Ston 

Hands up.—The command of the Skip (q.v.) 
to_stop sweeping. 

Harried.—A side is said to be “harried” when, 
owing to the condition of the ice, they are unable 
to_send their stones up to the tee. 

Hatch.—[See Hacx.] 

Head.—The portion of the game in which all 
the players have delivered their stones, and have 
counted the winning shot or shots. 

Hin’ Han’.—The last player on a side, who also 
acts as Skip. 

RO stone which after delivery fails to 
pass the Hog-score. 

Hog-score.—A line drawn across the ice at a 
distance from the tee of one-sixth the length of 
the rink. Stones which do not cross it must be 
removed from the game. A wavy line is usually 
drawn over the same, in order to distinguish it 
from a crack. 

House-—[See Boarpnueap.] 

Howe.—The middle of the rink, which is hol- 
lowed by the passage of the stones. 

Inringing.—[See Inwickinc.] 

In-turn.—A twist given to the stone, which 
causes it to describe a curve to the right. 

Inwicking.—A stroke which reaches the tee, 
or object stone, by rebounding from the inside 
edge of another stone lying to the side. Also as 
verb, Also called Inring and Wick. 

Kittle.—(1) Adjective; of a shot, difficult. 

_ (2) Vb. To work keenly, especially at sweep- 


me 
owe.—[See Cowe.] 

Kuting.—[See Corrine.] 

Lie shot.—Of a stone, to come and rest nearest 
the tee. 

Mar.—To disturb a stone while running, b: 
accident or otherwise. If by one of the player's 
own side, the stone must be removed; if by an 
opponent, the stone must be placed to the satis- 
faction of the opposing captain. 
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Out-turn.—A twist given to the stone on de- 
Hee which causes it to describe a curve to the 
left. 

Outwick.—A stroke which hits a stone upon 
the outer edge and drives it towards the centre, 
Also as_yerb. 

Parish.—[See Boarnuean.] 

Patlid.—A stone that comes to rest exactly 
upon the t 

Piltycock.—The original form of curling-stone, 
and really a large stone quoit, with depressions 
for fingers and thumb. Also called Kuting- 
stone. 

Point Game.—A variety of curling, in which 
each player tries in turn certain assigned shots, 
receiving marks in the measure of his success, 
The nine shots are: (1) Striking; (2) Inwick- 
ing; ® Drawing; (4) Guarding; (5) Chap and 
Lie; (6) Wick and Curl in; (7) Raising; (8) 
Chipping the winner; (9) Drawing through a 
Port. he tenth shot, to be played in the event 
of_a dead-heat, is Outwicking. 

Port.—An interval between two stones. 

Raising.—Driving on a partner’s stone in a 
straight line up to or near the tee. 

Rebutting.—A stroke delivered with full 
power, in order to clear the Boardhead as far as 
possible on the chance that it may be some help to 
a desperate game. 

Red the ice.—To drive off the guards by a 
strong shot, in order to lay open the tee or 
winner. 

Ride.—To deliver a stone with such force upon 
another as to drive the latter from the board- 
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Rink.—(1) The members composing a side, 
four in number. 

(2) The area on which the game is played. 

Royal Caledonian Curling Club.—The 
governing body of the sport of curling. Founded 
in 1838 on the suggestion of an anonymous ad- 
vertiser, it at once secured the allegiance of the 
various curling clubs, of which, in 1897, no fewer 
than 716 acknowledged its authority. 

Shot.—(1) The unit of scoring, each stone 
nearer to the tee than any opponent counting one. 

(2) The delivery of a stone. 

Sidelin’ shot.—A stone lying on each side of 
the tee. 

Skip.—The captain of a side, who gives his 
men claborate advice as to the play, and controls 
the sweeping. Also called Director and Driver. 

Sole.—(1) Noun; the base of the curling-stone. 

(2) Verb; to deliver the stone on the ice. 

Soop.—Scottish command for “ sweep.” 

Souter.—To score a love game; not to allow 
the opponents to score, as certain souters (shoe- 
makers) of Lochmaken are said to have done. 

Speil.—[See Bonspeit.] 

Spend the stone.—To play a wasted shot. 

Stone.—(a) Consists of an iron handle and a 
cheese-shaped mass of hard stone. 

(b) It must not weigh more than 44 Ibs. (the 
usual weight is 35 lbs. to 4o lbs), nor measure 
more than 36 in. in circumference, nor be less 
than one-eighth of its circumference in height. _ 

(c) Material, The most popular material is 
biue Ailsa Craig, but even better formations are 
Burnock Water and Crawfordjohn, Other well- 
known varieties are Crieff Black, Carsphairn, 
Crieff Serpentine, and Tinkernhill. F 

Stones are now generally made with reversible 
soles, so that the sole may be used which is most 
suited to condition of the ice. 

Striking.—Hitting with a stone another placed 

_on the tee with sufficient force to drive it out of 
the circle. 
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Stug.—A shot gained by accident. 

Sweeping.—Clearing the ice with besoms. 
When snow is falling, sweeping may be practised 
from tee to tee [see DiAcRAM oF RinK], but in 
ordinary cases only from the nearest hog-score. 
The player's party only are allowed to sweep, un- 
less an opponent’s stone be moved, in which case 
the other side may sweep in front of that. The 
ice behind the tee may be swept at any time by 
either side. Sweeping must always be to a side, 
and no dust swept up may be moved forward or 
left in front of a running stone. [See Rule 16.] 

Tee.—A point in the ice—the centre of the 
boardhead—to lie as near as possible to which at 
the end of the head (g.v.) is the aim of each 
player. Also called Tozee, Gogsee, and 
Wittyr. 

Tramp.—Old name for the crampits affixed to 
the boots of players. 

Tricker or Trigger.—Pieces of iron shod with 
spikes, which could be fixed at any point of the 
ice behind the tee, and from which the player in 
old times delivered his cast. 

Wick.—[See Inwicx.] 

Winner.—The stone lying nearest to the tee at 
any particular moment in the game. 

Wittyr.—[See Tee.] 
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Descriptive and Historical Sketch of Curling, 
&c., H. Crawford (Kilmarnock), 1828; Memora- 
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Note—tThis article is arranged in the 
following sections: I. Learning to Ride. 
Il. Buying a Bicycle. III. General Re- 
marks on Road Riding. IV. Cycling Dress. 
V. Cycling for Women. VI. Rule of the 
Road. VII. Touring. VIII. Cycling In- 
stitutions. IX. Mechanical Details of the 
Bicycle. A certain amount of overlap has 
been inevitable. Change-speed gears, for 
example, are discussed both under III. and 
IX., but in the former are treated from a 
riding, and in IX. from a mechanical, point 
of view, and this distinction has as far as 
possible been observed throughout. 


I—1. LEARNING TO RIDE—The 
balance of a bicycle is maintained by 
turning its front wheel toward the direc- 
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tion in which it is falling: in actual 
practice, of course, the tendency to fall 
is automatically counteracted rather by 
the rider slightly and unconsciously in- 
clining his body from side to side as 
required; but the novice must begin by 
consciously turning the handlebar. If the 
prospective rider has not even an inex- 
perienced friend to help him, he should 
procure a strong but antiquated and value- 
less machine, and lowering the saddle so 
that he can straddle the machine, and select- 
ing a piece of road which has a very slight 
downward gradient, should throw one leg 
over the machine, seat himself, and, follow- 
ing the pedals round with his feet, do his 
best to put the above principle into practice. 
He should take care to keep the machine 
going fast enough to secure steering way. 
The difficulty will at first be considerable, 
but he should remember that he can always 
save himself by thrusting out a leg. As he 
progresses, he will discover how very slight 
is the force required for steering, and how 
great a bias the mere inclination of the body 
exercises over the machine. It should be 
explained that we are assuming that a free- 
wheel bicycle is used. 

2. Should he possess a friend who will 
help him, his task will be easier; and it is to 
the latter that our instructions are better 
addressed. The assistant should hold the 
machine upright by grasping the saddle 
springs so that the learner does not know 
for certain whether he is not riding by him- 
self, and, running with the machine, should 
give it that necessary motion which the 
learner is apt to minimise. Except to help 
in starting, he should refrain from touching 
the handlebars. The novice, when he has 
fairly mastered the balance, should again 
select a slightly downhill road, and holding 
the handles and placing his left foot on the 
step, should hop on the other till the pace 
attained admits of his straightening his left 
leg and balancing himself with his other leg 
hanging across the back wheel, while the 
machine runs by its own momentum. After 
a little more practice he will discover that 
from this position he can easily and without 
assistance lower himself forward into the 
saddle, which should, as we have said above, 
be adjusted very low, and should commence 
pedalling. At this stage of the rider’s pro- 
gress, dismounting is a problem which 
solvitur ambulando. The simplest form of 
dismount is to shoot back over the saddle, 
and alight straddling the back wheel; or, 
more simple still, merely to remove one foot 
from the pedal, and, as it were, step back 
out of the saddle. Before trying these last 
two methods, make sure that you can 
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straddle the back wheel with safety, and do 
not diminish your length of leg by bending 
the knees. Men who are too short in the 
leg to effect this dismount in safety must 
at once learn to dismount in the manner 
shown in para. 4. Or, in any case, 
the rider may begin by cautiously feeling 
for the step with his left foot, raising him- 
self on it out of the saddle, and stepping 
backwards. 

3- Mounting.—The ordinary method of 
mounting is to place the left foot on the step, 
set the machine in motion by hopping with 
the right foot on the ground, straighten the 
left knee, and, from the standing position 
so attained, to slip forward into the saddle, 
placing at the same time the right foot on 
the pedal. Before mounting, the right 
pedal should be placed slightly forward of 
the vertical. This can, of course, be done 
without lifting the machine—by turning the 
cranks backward on the free wheel. In 
practice, most practical riders find the step 
a nuisance. It is always ready, when the 
bicycle is being wheeled, to bark the shins 
of the rider, and when the bicycle is stacked 
with others it has an irresistible attraction 
for their spokes. If, therefore, the rider can 
manage with the following mounts, it is well 
to remove the step, unless the machine has a 
change-speed gear. In this case it is gener- 
ally necessary for the protection of part 
of the gear mechanism. The simplest 
mount (especially if the rider has the 
sense to abstain from putting his saddle 
too high) is effected by placing one of 
the pedals (usually the right) slightly in 
advance of the vertical, and, standing if 
possible on higher ground than the machine, 
e.g., on the crown of the road, or, best of 
all, on a friendly kerbstone, by throwing 
one leg over the saddle so as to rest on the 
pedal, and then with one movement apply- 
ing the pressure to the pedal, and sliding 
into the seat. This mount is at first difficult 
in crowded streets, but it puts less strain on 
the machine than any other method except 
the stepmount. 

The neatest of all mounts is the pedal 
mount, which is effected by putting the left 
pedal in advance of the vertical, taking hold 
of the handles, running on the left side of 
the machine, and while it is in motion 
putting the left foot on the pedal and spring- 
ing from it into the saddle, throwing the 
right foot over the back wheel. In doing 
this a certain amount of weight should be 
thrown on to the handlebar. Some riders 
mount by putting the left pedal at its lowest, 
straddling the machine, placing the left foot 
on the left pedal, and starting the machine 
and mounting in the same way as in the 
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step mount. The machine, of course, during 
the process of mounting runs on the free 
wheel. The hopping may be dispensed 
with by running with the machine and 
throwing the right foot over the back 
wheel. In either case care must be taken 
not to let the weight dwell on the pedal, as 
this throws a most undesirable strain on 
the crank bearing and frame. 

4. Dismounting.—The methods of dis- 
mount explained in paragraph 2, of spring- 
ing or stepping back from the saddle, will 
always be found useful. But every rider 
should have the mastery of several forms 
of dismount, as in crowded traffic he has 
to consider exactly what space is available 
for landing. From this point of view the 
pedal dismount is indispensable. This is 
effected by putting the left pedal to its 
lowest, and throwing the right leg over 
the saddle and back wheel, meanwhile re- 
taining his grip of the handles. He will 
thus alight standing on the left of the 
machine. He will soon discover that he 
can dismount without troubling about the 
position of the pedal. The practised rider 
will, of course, in dismounting, throw as 
much of his weight as possible on to the 
handles, so as to minimise the strain on 
the frame caused by throwing it all on to 
the pedal. 

The same dismount should be practised 
from the right pedal. Other dismounts are 
made by passing either foot over the top 
tube, and so alighting by the side of the 
machine (a form of dismount greatly facili- 
tated by the X frame), or by throwing 
either foot over the handlebars, rapidly 
removing and replacing in turn the hands 
during the process. These dismounts come 
under the head of freaks, but they have 
their value in riding tandems or in drawing 
a trailer. (See paras. 31 and 32.) 

IIl—5. BUYING A _ BICYCLE—In 
these days of cheap bicycles there is 
little point in buying a _ second-hand 
machine unless its life-history is well 
known. With excellent machines purchase- 
able at six guineas, the saving of a pound 
or two in this way is a doubtful economy. 
Exceptional bargains are occasionally to be 
had, but in general a rider does not sell a 
bicycle unless it has seen its best days, and 
we should have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing as a general rule the purchase of a cheap 
new bicycle of a good make in preference 
to the average second-hand machine of 
higher quality. 

6. If a new machine is to be bought, the 
choice lies between one made by one of 


_the great firms manufacturing complete 


bicycles, or one built by a local man out 
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of parts made by one of the component- 
making houses. The advantage of the 
former course is that the bicycle-making 
houses, turning out complete machines in 
large quantities, are able to sell a good 
bicycle at a price with which the small man 
cannot compete. They can afford to reject 
frames that have gone wrong in the brazing, 
whereas the small man who has not the 
plant to make bicycles cheaply and efficiently 
cannot do this, but will often do his best 
to tinker up his failures. Lastly, a machine 
bearing the trade mark of a great firm is 
always a saleable piece of property, whereas 
it is difficult to find a market for a machine 
of purely local repute. On the other hand, 
it is very easy to replace locally parts of a 
well-known brand of components which 
have been injured in use. Some of the 
bicycle-building firms supply their local 
agents on trust with a stock of spare parts 
for replacement, but the practice is not so 
general as it might be. A very important 
step has lately been taken by the largest firm 
of component makers. They build them- 
selves complete bicycles, which bear a special 
transfer indicating that the machine has 
wholly been built in their works. These 
are not supplied direct to the public, but to 
local dealers who affix to them their own 
transfers in addition to the makers’ transfer 
which they already bear. The local man 
has not the right to alter the machine in 
any way, and any one of these bicycles, from 
whomever it is bought, is the same as any 
other. The company also build complete 
frames, which bear a different transfer to 
the former, and in this case the wheels 
will have been built locally, In any case 
each component bears the stamped trade 
mark of the manufacturers. In this way 
the objection to component-built machines 
is met. 

It is not, however, every rider who will 
appreciate the catholicity of pattern, even 
with its attendant advantages, inseparable 
from such machines, and many of the 
machines of the bicycle firms, especially 
those of the more expensive grades, include 
special features of detail which are not to 
be found in the former. These are a matter 
of choice to the individual rider, and some 
of the more important of them are noticed 
in the following pages. The best way of 
choosing a bicycle is to visit the Stanley 
Show, or the sale room of a dealer who 
has a good selection of machines, take away 
a selection of catalogues, and study them at 
home, discussing with experienced friends 
their relative advantages. There is not 
much difficulty in learning which firms have 
a solid reputation to keep up. It may be 
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added that too much importance need not 
be attached to races won or records made 
on any particular make of machine or tyre. 

In regard to price, it may be stated that 
the maximum of yalue for money is at- 
tained with the cheaper machines of the 
great firms which cost from about £6 up- 
wards. Every pound over this minimum 
brings its return, though perhaps a dimin- 
ishing one, in better quality of tyres, saddle, 
and chain, and of general finish, and a well- 
to-do cyclist will do well to buy a machine 
of the highest price which to-day is with 
rare exceptions somewhere about £15, in- 
cluding a three-speed gear and gear-case. 
Without these fittings the price is about £12 
or £13. It is a matter of the highest im- 
portance to have first-grade tyres, and 
retrenchments in this direction are inad- 
visable. 

7. In buying or ordering a cycle, it is im- 
portant to see that it is fitted to the rider's 
personal requirements. He should insist on 
having the frame of the proper height, t.c., 
so that it is not too high to prevent proper 
adjustment (see paras. 12 and 55), or so low 
that an excessive amount of seat pillar is 
exposed ; state whether he wants free wheel, 
change-speed gear, and mud-guards, and 
carefully specify his wishes in such details 
as shape of handlebars, material of handles, 
weight and gear of machine, throw of crank, 
and make of saddle and tyres. The novice 
will do well either to get a friend to see to 
these details, or, failing this, to furnish the 
maker or dealer with particulars as to his 
weight, length of reach, as well as the kind 
of work for which he intends the machine. 

8. Local Agents.—We strongly advise 
the purchase of well-known machines 
through local agents. It is a delusion to 
suppose that the casual purchaser can buy 
for less money in Holborn Viaduct than 
from a dealer in his own town. Moreover, 
it is not well to be on terms of enmity with 
the local repairer. 

9. Maker’s Guarantees.—The maker's 
guarantee usually covers all breakages (not 
the result of accident or misuse) which 
occur within a twelve-month. Many makers 
extend this guarantee to a longer period 
than a year, and some without any time- 
limit. 

10, Second-hand Machines.—A second 
year’s machine by a first-class maker, and in 

‘ood condition, should be worth about half 
its original cost. A number of good 
machines are advertised for sale in the 
cycling papers. Choose an advertisement 
that is business-like and to the point, e.g., 
S21000 soa Owe Rebs Dunlop: 
Carter, Sturmey-Archer 3 speed, normal 70; 
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7-inch cranks; 25 frame; £7”; this is evi- 
dently written by a cyclist for cyclists. 
Advertisements which descant on the beau- 
ties of the plating and enamel are to be 
avoided, and still more those headed in some 
such way as “ Beeston Humber pattern "— 
a palpable attempt to persuade the buyer 
that he is getting a Beeston Humber when 
he is not. 

It now remains to inspect the machine. 
If the owner consent, take it home and 
examine it at leisure. If, as is not un- 
reasonable, he-refuse, look first at the teeth 
of the back chain wheel; any wear will be 
most apparent here. If the backward side 
of the teeth is deeply worn, have nothing to 
do with the machine. 

Next test the bearings when adjusted 
(see paragraphs 59, 85, 86) ; if they will not 
run freely without considerable side shake 
and seem tight in one place and loose in 
another, considerable and uneven wear is 
indicated. Try also whether the head can 
be correctly adjusted. Next inspect the frame 
for dents and twists, and see that the 
wheels track. This is easily done if the 
machine is on a boarded floor; if not, judge 
it by the eye, or by a straight stick laid along 
the frame. See that the wheels are true 
and the tyres in good order. Make sure 
that the chain wheels are in line; this is 
best ascertained by seeing that the teeth of 
the chain wheels do not rub against the 
side links. Test the frame for rigidity as 
prescribed in para. 56, and keep a look-out 
for uneven places in the enamel that may 
conceal a dent. 


l—i11.ROAD RIDING IN 
GENERAL.—Too many _ beginners are 
under the impression that when once 
they have mastered the. difficulties of 


steering, mounting, and dismounting, their 
cycling education is complete. How 
general this fallacy is can be seen by 
looking at three out of every four cyclists 
one meets, who, while sufficiently expert at 
controlling their machines, are entirely lack- 
ing in that finish which stamps a good rider. 

In riding, the body should be kept abso- 
lutely at rest; fidgeting and wriggling in the 
saddle, and any movement of the shoulders, 
should be especially avoided. 

As he progresses, the rider will discover 
that steering is effected not so much by the 
hands as by a gentle inclination of the body ; 
this he will pick up automatically as he 
grows in pfoficiency, and to this end he 
should practise riding hands off, not as an 
end in itself (nothing looks worse than 
cheap showing off of this kind), but to 
perfect his steering. 
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12. Position.—First of all the machine, 
which should, as stated in paras, 7 and 
55, be properly fitted to the rider, must 
be properly adjusted. The saddle should 
be raised to such a height that when 
the pedal is at its lowest, the toe can 
be placed under it, while the knee just 
misses being absolutely straightened at the 
joint; the centre of the saddle should be 
about ten inches behind a vertical line drawn 
through the crank axle. The handles 
should be about level with the saddle, so 
that when one is sitting upright, the handles 
can just be grasped. Many fast riders ride 
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with a more forward position, and the 
handles lower than this, but for all-round 
purposes this is the best position. When 
the rider is reasonably expert he will dis- 
cover for himself the position in which he 
can ride best; it is a great mistake to 
imagine that the same position must neces- 
sarily suit all cyclists. 

The tilt of the saddle is an important 
factor in position. The peak of the saddle 
should be about an inch higher than the 
back or cantle. If the rider finds that too 
much of his weight is resting on the wrist 
this will be due to one of three causes, viz., 
that the saddle is insufficiently tilted, the 
handlebars are too low in relation to the 
saddle, or the handlebars are not brought far 
enough back. The first two of these defects 
can be rectified by trial and error, but it 
should always be remembered that a saddle 
excessively tilted is uncomfortable and may 
Produce serious effects in bruising the 
delicate tissues in the fork of the leg. For 
handles which are too far forward there is 
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no remedy but a new handlebar. It is 
unfortunate that so many of the handlebars 
offered on machines seem deliberately con- 
trived to bring the handles too far forward. 

13. The Saddle-—The number of saddles 
is legion, and it is impossible to offer advice 
on the subject of their choice which will 
be useful to all riders. One cyclist will be 
comfortable on a saddle which will be 
torture to another. There is nothing for 
it but to try repeated experiments to which 
an obliging dealer will probably lend him- 
self. Of saddles in which the peak is 
eliminated, we have no good to say; the 
absence of the peak makes the rider lose 
the grip of the saddle which is essential. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that 
certain saddles are made in an extra large 
size. Many riders suffer discomfort of 
which they do not realise the cause by using 
too small a saddle. 

14. Ankle Action—The great thing in 
cycling is to attain to an effective use of the 
ankles; if these be kept stiff, the power of 
each foot can only be exerted through a 
comparatively small arc of the circle de- 
scribed by the pedals. When the cranks 
are vertical the rider will find that there 
is a dead point, at which he can exert no 
power whatever, and the impetus of the 
machine alone is carrying him on. To over- 
come this dead point is the aim of ankle 
action. 

If the ankle be relaxed, it will be found 
quite possible so to incline the foot to the 
leg, that power may be exerted before this 
dead point with the rising pedal, and after 
it with the descending one, and the gain in 
efficiency is tremendous. 

To this end the ball of the foot should 
rest upon the pedal: at the beginning of 
each stroke, before the pedal reaches: the 
vertical, the heel should be dropped, and 
pressure at once applied to the pedal by a 
kind of clawing action; during the down- 
stroke the heel will naturally rise relatively 
to the rest of the foot, till, when the 
pedal is at its lowest, it is uppermost; a 
further clawing action will bring the pedal 
past this point till it is again well on the 
ascent ; the foot should then be lightly lifted, 
without, of course, leaving the pedal, but 
so as not to impede its upward course, till 
just before a fresh revolution is com- 
menced the heel is again dropped, and the 
process begun afresh. 

With good ankle action much of the work 
is taken by the calf muscles, which will be 
largely developed, especially on the side and 
towards the front of the leg. Pulling at 
the handles will be almost entirely obviated 
when the going is easy, and minimised when 
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it is heavy. The practised ankler will, for 
road riding at all events, be able to dispense 
with the uncomfortable toe-clip. This con- 
trivance, necessary for the safety of the 
racing man, is to be eschewed by the novice 
as it militates against the attainment of 
a good action. Its later adoption is a 
matter of individual taste. 

15. Sideslip—On greasy roads the 
wheels have a tendency to slip from under 
the rider: a certain amount of slip in the 
back wheel is immaterial, but when the front 
wheel slips the whole machine generally 
goes over. Corrugated tyres minimise this 
danger to some extent: but the best safe- 
guard lies with the rider. Funk and 
nervousness are fatal. Keep on the crown 
of the road, sit still in the saddle, ride at 
an easy pace, pedal lightly and carefully; 
hold the handles lightly and give the 
machine its head; if it is necessary to turn, 
do so gradually; be prepared to save your- 
self if the machine really goes, but do not 
jump off wildly because you feel a twitch 
from the back wheel. Tramlines should be 
crossed as nearly as possible at a right 
angle. Greasy patches are best crossed 
while free wheeling. 

16. Nursing the Machine.—In no case is 
the difference between a good and bad rider 
more observable than on a rough road. In 
surmounting an obstacle, a practised rider 
will not allow his weight to descend heavily 
on the springs of the saddle, but will 
minimise it by momentarily shifting some 
of it to the handlebars and pedals, thus dis- 
tributing the shock over the whole machine. 

17. Hill Climbing differs only in degree 
from ordinary riding; and in this direction 
good ankle action will be found indis- 
pensable. Purchase is gained by pulling at 
the handlebars, not in jerks but steadily. 
The best results are obtained by leaning for- 
ward over the handlebars, but on a long hill 
a change of position is beneficial, and the 
rider may lean backwards, pulling steadily 
the while. Riding through deep mud and 
against a head wind come under the same 
category as hill climbing, but in the latter 
case it is absolutely necessary to lean 
forward in order to diminish the surface 
presented to the wind. 

18. The Free Wheel.—It is not too much 
to say that the introduction or rather popu- 
larisation of the free wheel has had the 
effect of reducing the efficiency of many 
riders by at least one-third. This result is 
due, not to the proper use, but to the abuse 
of a valuable contrivance. The riders to 
whom we haye referred progress by what 
may be termed three pats and a wobble; 
they give two or three digs at the pedals, 
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and then let the machine run on by its own 
momentum, till its motion is on the point 
of expiring from inanition. That this is 
an exhausting method of riding should be 
evident to anyone who gives the matter a 
moment's consideration, for the inertia of 
an almost stationary bicycle has to be over- 
come every time the process is begun, and 
it is much’ more tiring to keep restarting 
in this way than to exert the very small 
amount of force necessary to keep the 
machine travelling at an easy pace. The 
average speed: attained by these riders is 
between four and five miles an hour, but the 
fatigue involved would be considerably less 
if they pedalled continuously and travelled 
at eight miles an hour. The legitimate uses 
of the free wheel are in descending hills, 
when, if pressure is to be kept on the pedals, 
the rate of pedalling becomes so fast as to 
be irksome, in negotiating traffic when a 
momentary pause is necessary, and in cross- 
ing slippery ground. Otherwise, to let the 
machine run free on the level or uphill 
(as we have often noticed with the easy- 
going riders to whom we have referred) is 
simply an abuse of the free wheel. 

19. Descending Hills.—The rider of a 
freewheel bicycle is entirely dependent on 
his brakes for checking the machine. Of 
these there should be two, one on each 
wheel, and independently applied, so that 
if one fails the other is available. Front 
wheel brakes are al: hand applied; the 
choice between hand-applied and foot- 
applied (back-pedalling) brakes for the 
back wheel is purely a matter of personal 
preference. Each is equally efficient. The 
Proper use of the brakes requires learning. 
Their sudden and violent application is de- 
structive to the tyres and strains the 
machine, while, especially in, the case of the 
front brake, it may unseat the rider. The 
back brake is at once more powerful and 
less violent in its action than the front brake, 
and will in practice be that generally used. 
The use of the front brake is rather to be 
regarded as an emergency measure, or as 
auxiliary to that of the back wheel on long 
descents. The rider should, however, make 
a point of consciously using the front brake 
from time to time, for otherwise when he 
needs it he may at a fatal momept forget 
its existence, or, applying it with an un- 
accustomed hand, may succeed in upsetting 
the machine. In any case, he should prac- 
tise the gradual application of each brake, 
increasing the pressure gently as he feels the 
contact of the brake-blocks with the rims 
until full power is exercised. The process 
is not so lengthy as it sounds, as its full and 
conscientious performance can be com- 
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pressed into a second. The front brake 
should on no account be applied in crossing 
slippery ground. 

Most of the fatal accidents which 
occur on steep hills are due to the 
free wheel. The rider lets his machine 
run free, and the feeling is exhilarat- 
ing. What he does not realise is that 
he is very probably trayelling at forty miles 
an hour, and when he suddenly encounters 
a cart or a sharp twist in the road, and 
applies his brakes, one of two things 
happens. The brakes are unable to stop the 
machine, and he runs into the obstacle, or 
—since an object travelling at forty miles 
an hour cannot be brought with impunity 
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to a standstill in two or three yards—he 
and his bicycle part company. The rider 
must, therefore, learn to gauge his speed, 
and the readiest way of doing this is to 
use a cyclometer. The rate of ticking as 
the spur wheel hits the striker affords a 
useful if rough guide to speed, and the rider 
who is not warned by its rapid acceleration 
deserves the fate which awaits him. In 
emergencies something may be done by 
pressing the foot on to the tyre in front of 
the fork crown, or, better still, if there be 
no mudguard, behind the fork crown, or 
by crushing the mudguard on to the tyre; 
but these are desperate remedies, and the 
novice is more than likely to bring himself 
at once to grief in attempting them. 

Many accidents, of course, are due to the 
rider having neglected the adjustment of 
his brakes. Directions for this adjustment 
will be found in paras. 106 sqq- 

The best directions for descending hills 
are to keep a steady seat, and not to let 
the bicycle get away unless the bottom of 
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the hill and the road beyond it can be seen 
to be clear. If the bicycle begins to get 
away, and the brakes will not hold it, jump 
off backwards at once before a worse thing 
happen. It is always worth while prac- 
tising this dismount in descending hills, for 
an expert rider can manage it at speeds 
which to the novice would seem hopeless. 
Tf the worst come to the worst, it should 
be borne in mind that hedges are much 
softer than walls, carts, or even foot 
passengers. 

20. To ride a fixed-wheel bicycle argues 
in these days considerable experience on the 
part of the rider, for the use of these 
machines is practically confined to fast 
work, whether on road or path. To offer 
advice to these gentlemen on the subject of 
descending hills would be an impertinence, 
but for the sake of completeness we may 
here state that fixed-wheel machines may 
be controlled by back pedalling. This is 
effected by applying pressure to the rising 
pedal, using the ankles in exactly the oppo- 
site way to that advised for forward pedal- 
ling. When the labour of keeping the 
machine under control becomes excessive, 
it may be relieved by the rider holding him- 
self down in the saddle by the hand. It 
may be added that with a fixed wheel too 
abrupt back pedalling may break the chain. 

21. Gearing—The question of gearing 
from a mechanical point of view is discussed 
in para. 65. It need hardly be explained 
that the higher the gear the further the 
machine travels at each stroke of the pedals, 
and the greater is the force needed at 
each stroke to drive it. Thus for hill 
climbing a very high gear is inadvisable; 
there is a limit to the amount of force which 
any rider can put into his stroke (e.g., a 
bicycle geared to 1,000 could not be driven 
at all), and as this limit is approached, the 
effect of the heavy work is very tiring. On 
the other hand, below a certain point addi- 
tional ease of driving becomes inappre- 
ciable on a level road, while the foot has 
to be lifted much oftener with a low gear. 
In riding with the wind or down an easy 
gradient not steep enough for the machine 
to be allowed to run free, a high gear is 
very advantageous. In the old days, when 
bicycles were fitted with single gears 
only, the rider had to make the best com- 
promise possible under these conditions. If 
he lived in a hilly district he would use a 
low gear, and vice versa. Now, however, 
he has the resource of using two- or three- 
speed gears, and can, without leaving the 
saddle, lower his gear to climb a hill or 
raise it for a stretch of easy going. Some 
riders, however, object to the additional 
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weight and complication of these con- 
trivances, and prefer to use a single gear. 
It will be convenient, therefore, first to deal 
with the considerations which govern the 
choice of a single gear and underlie those 
determining the choice of a change-speed 
gear, and then to set out the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

22. Plain Gears and Length of Crank.— 
Length of crank is an essential element in 
gearing. The longer the crank, the more 
leverage the rider has, and thus a gear of 
80 with an 8-inch crank is not harder to 
drive than a 70 gear with a 7-inch crank. 
It is, of course, more laborious to lift the 
foot to the greater height and carry it 
through the larger circle involved by the 
longer crank. This consideration fixes a 
g-inch crank as about the maximum length 
to which the crank can be increased, and 
at the same time leads many riders to prefer 
the lighter pedalling which accompanies a 
short crank. It may incidentally be stated 
that a long crank necessitates a stronger and 
therefore heavier machine to resist the 
stronger thrust, and that many machines 
have not sufficient space between the crank 
bracket and the front wheel to admit of its 
safe use. The choice of crank length 
is largely a matter of individual preference, 
and it is worth while for a rider to take 
any opportunity that offers of experiment- 
ing with a long-crank machine. The great 
majority of riders are without doubt best 
suited by a 7-inch crank. 

The normal proportion of crank length 
to gearing may be stated as one inch of 
crank to ten inches of gear. This propor- 
tion of gear may be lowered in the case of 
a lightly built rider, and raised in the case 
of one with powerful muscles. A 7-inch 
crank with a 70 gear has been found to 
suit the great majority of riders, or in the 
case of women a 6}-inch crank with a 
63 gear. This proportion forms a conyeni- 
ent starting-point for the consideration of 
change-speed gears. 

23. Change-speed Gears.— There are 
three types of change-speed gear on the: 


market: (1) the three-speed gear, (2) 
the two-speed gear with the normal 
gear (ie. that in which the special 


mechanism lies idle) high, and (3) the 
two-speed gear with the normal gear 
low. Of these the three-speed gear 
offers obvious advantages, the two-speed 
gears only justifying their existence by 
superior lightness. With three-speed gears 
the middle speed is almost invariably normal, 
and the rider will therefore select for this 
the gear that best suits him on a plain- 
geared machine, profiting by the higher and 
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lower gears under the special conditions to 
which they are applicable. In Type 2 the 
vider will choose as his high speed the gear 
which he has been accustomed to use on a 
plain-geared machine, using the low speed 
for hill-climbing and riding against the 
wind. He may, however, slightly increase 
his normal gear, as he will not be using it 
for the hardest work. Type 3 should be 
regarded as essentially intended for fast 
work. It is in effect a three-speed gear 
minus the low speed, and the low or normal 
gear should be that which the rider would 
choose on a plain-geared machine, the high 
being reserved for occasions favourable to 
speed. The writer regards it as a mistake 
for the ordinary rider to adopt this type of 
gear. If his object is (as is generally the 
case) to have a low gear available for 
arduous conditions of riding, he will be 
using the higher gear for the greater part 
of his riding, and will therefore be working 
nearly always against the increased friction 
of the special mechanism, Cyclists who 
wish to have the opposite point of view put 
before them as persuasively as possible 
would do well to communicate with the 
Sunbeam Cycle Co. 

24. Change-speed gears are often abused 
in this way. The cyclist switches on the low 
gear and imagines that his speed uphill will 
be increased enormously. He therefore 
pedals fast up the hill, and is surprised to 
reach the top exhausted, and to be passed 
on the way by riders of plain gears. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
object of the low gear is not increased speed, 
but increased ease. With the low gear it is 
possible to climb steep hills with a minimum 
of exertion, but at a reduced pace. The 
effect of this on the day’s mileage is con- 
siderable, as the rider, after mounting the 
hill, is fresh and fit for his subsequent exer- 
tions. The ideal of riding with a change- 
speed gear is that the gear should have an 
infinite number of variations, and that the 
cyclist should never vary his rate of pedal- 
ling, but should attain speed or power 
simply by changing his gear. With only 
three changes of gear, this ideal is unattain- 
able, but at all events on switching in the 
low gear the rider should maintain some- 
thing like his previous rate of pedalling, 
and not attempt to maintain his previous 
rate of actual speed. If it is desired to 
climb hills at high speed, the result is 
better attained by using a_plain-geared 
machine. 

25. This brings us to the point of the rela- 
tive advantages of plain and change-speed 
gears. The plain gear has the merit of 
simplicity; there are no extra points need- 


‘grip, and are more comfortable. 
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ing adjustment or liable to injury on rail- 
Ways or steamers and in hotel stables, and 
the wires of a change-speed gear are very 
vulnerable. Weight is saved, and it is, 
moreover, incontestable that a plain gear 
runs with more life than a change-speed 
gear even on its normal speed. The plain 
gear suits the young, vigorous, and active; 
the change-speed gear meets the need of 
those who do not feel themselves equal to 
hard work or fast pedalling. Riders who 
can afford two machines would do well to 
have a light plain-geared machine for home 
use, and a change-speed machine for touring. 

26. Pedals.—In the case of machines in- 
tended for all-round work, these should be 
wide enough to take ordinary walking shoes 
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(Winner of Championships mes Twenty-five and Fifty 
iles. 
or boots. For fast work narrow pedals are 
undoubtedly the best, but the average rider 
wants a machine which he can ride in 
ordinary clothes, and it is an intolerable 
nuisance not to be able to get the feet 
between the side plates of the pedals. 
Pedals are either “ rat-trap,” i.e., the shoe 
bears on a metal frame armed with sharp 
teeth, or they have for this purpose rubber 
or felt blocks. Rat-trap pedals are light, 
but they are destructive to the shoes, and 
the teeth soon wear down, in which case 
the grip afforded to the foot is very in- 
secure. This is met by having the shoes 
fitted with leather blocks made to fit into 
the pedals, but such shoes are very incon- 
venient except for racing. (See, however, 
under para. 33, sub. fin.). Rat-trap pedals, 
moreover, tire the feet by the vibration 
which they communicate. For ordinary pur- 
poses rubber or felt pedals give a_ better 
Of these 
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we prefer felt as being more durable and 
lighter. 

27. Toe-clips.—These are attached to the 
pedals, and are intended to prevent the foot 
from slipping. They are, however, uncom- 
fortable, and, except for racing, their use 
is not recommended. If a decent ankle 
action is acquired (and its acquisition is 
hindered by the use of toe-clips), rubber or 
felt pedals give a perfectly safe grip. 

28. Handlebars.— For average road 
riding we prefer flat handlebars well brought 
back. For fast work they are usually 
dropped, i.e., bent downwards. Upcurved 
handlebars are useful in enabling a tall 
rider to use a low frame without exposing 
an undue length of handlebar stem. Other- 
wise they serve the purposes only of riders 
who ride with their handles at an excessive 
height. Little choice is given by the makers 
in width of handlebars. Eighteen inches 
may be given as a convenient width for a 
rider of average size. 

30. Tricycling—Considerations of cost 
and cumbrousness have had much to do with 
the disrepute into which the tricycle has 
rather unjustly fallen. It is, of course, 
slower than the bicycle, but not to the extent 
that is commonly supposed, while it has the 
great advantage of freedom from sideslip. 
There is also an absence of the nervous 
strain inseparable from bicycling, and due 
to the unconscious but none the less present 
effort of preserving the balance—a strain 
which makes itself felt toward the end of 
a long ride. The tricycle is also a very 
convenient machine for the carriage of 
luggage, and in the double driving variety 
the strain of driving is distributed between 
two wheels, and bears less hardly on the 
tyres than in the case of a bicycle. Its 
chief drawbacks lie in its weight, compara- 
tive cumbrousness in storage and carriage, 
and in the fact that it makes three tracks, 
for which reason a rough road at the edge 
of which a bicycle can find good going may 
be almost impassable to a tricycle. On all 
novices at tricycling must be impressed the 
necessity of leaning inwards in turning 
corners, and on bicyclists the fact that a 
tricycle balances itself. A bicyclist mounted 
on a tricycle on a steeply cambered road will 
by instinct turn his machine into the ditch, 
because the machine feels as if it were fall- 
ing that way. The remedy is obvious, but it 
takes practice to get rid of the bicycle habit. 

31. Tandem Riding—In tandems de- 
signed for two men, and in mixed tandems 
on which the man sits in front, the steering 
is left to the front rider, the rear handles 
being rigidly fixed. The advantage of a 
tandem is that as the riders sit one behind 
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the other, while their united power is avail- 
able for the propulsion of the machine, the 
resistance of the air amounts to little more 
than that to be faced on a single. In order, 
howeyer, to get the best results out of a 
tandem, the riders must learn to pedal well 
together. The tandem is at its best on the 
level, though its disabilities as a hill-climber 
have been exaggerated. The point is that 
hill-climbing puts to the severest test the 
skill of a tandem pair in working together, 
and as this skill is not very common, the 
machine gets the discredit. A tandem is, 
however, valuable as enabling a strong and 
a weak rider to cover together distances 
which would be altogether beyond the power 
of the weaker alone. This advantage of the 
tandem makes it very suitable for use by 
a man and a woman. 

The question whether the man or the 
woman should sit in front has settled itself 
in favour of the man. The latter, therefore, 
has to dismount by passing his foot over 
the frame (see para. 4), and, in view of 
this necessity, the dropped frame shown in 
Fig. 35 is invaluable. It is, moreover, prac- 
tically as strong as the common type with 
high frame, and is strong enough for two 
men. Change-speed gears are particularly 
useful on tandems. It may be added that, 
in view of the’ great strain on tandem tyres, 
their condition should be a matter for 
special vigilance. 

32. Trailers.—The trailer is a two- 
wheeled car attached by a swivel joint to the 
seat pillar of a bicycle. In level country it 
does not add so much as might be expected 
to the labour of driving, but up anything 
like a steep hill riding becomes next to im- 
possible. Short hills must be rushed. The 
trailer necessitates a good deal of skill on 
the part of the cyclist. He has a long tail 
to manceuvre in traffic, and must be pre- 
pared to dismount at a moment’s notice 
without fouling his machine. The X-frame 
bicycle shown in Fig. 2a, from which the 
dismount across the frame is very easy, is 
particularly useful for riding with a trailer. 

Corners must be taken at a very moderate 
pace, and not too sharply, otherwise the 
trailer will certainly be upset. 


IV.—33. CYCLING DRESS.—The best 
material for cycling garments of every 
kind is wool—wool throughout. For casual 
riding there is perhaps no very great risk 
in riding in a canvas shirt, but if there is 
any prospect of getting hot, the danger of 
catching cold is considerable. Woollen 
garments are non-absorbent and permit 
of the ready escape by vaporisation of the 
perspiration, and, being non-conductors of 
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heat, keep the air within them at an even 
temperature; cotton, on the other hand, 
absorbs and retains all moisture, and hangs, 
wet and chilly, on the body; being a ready 
conductor of heat, it at once exposes the 
wearer to all changes in the temperature of 
the air, besides permanently retaining per- 
spiration in an unpleasant manner. 

Firstly, of underclothing. In summer a 
flannel shirt, preferably with a detachable 
flannel collar, is enough for anyone. In 
winter this should be supplemented by a 
woollen yest and short drawers; omission 
of the latter in frosty weather tends to 
produce chaps and soreness. 

The shape of cycling garments is mostly 
a matter of taste: for ourselves we prefer 
Norfolk jackets, which, having no particular 
shape to lose, may be suffered to lose it. 
No coat used for really hard cycling will 
retain its shape. 

Numerous pockets are indispensable ; the 
fit should be easy; the sleeves should not 
be too long; and it should always be pos- 
sible to turn up the collar and button it 
closely over the throat. Waistcoats are a 
mistake; in cold weather sweaters and 
cardigans are preferable. 

Knickerbockers should be fairly full, and 
may be made either with buttons or straps } 
if box-cloth continuations are worn, they 
should be wool lined. Knickerbockers 
should have a hip pocket to hold the purse, 
for carrying anything in the ordinary side 
pockets when cycling is uncomfortable; the 
pocket is, moreover, liable to disgorge its 
contents. Cycling knickerbockers should 
all be double-seated outside; this requires 
an experienced cycling tailor, as, if it be 
unskilfully done, the seat rucks up into 
agonising wrinkles. For touring, we prefer 
flannel trousers secured by trouser-clips. 
This is, of course, a matter of taste. 

Stockings may either be worn short and 
secured by the buckle of the knickerbockers, 
or may be long enough to fold over, in 
which case the end of the breeches is 
secured to the leg itself, and the stocking 
folded over it. Tight garters are to be 
avoided; the best are plain bands of broad 
elastic. Many riders use puttees with ad- 
vantage. A cloth cap is the best all-round 
headgear; in summer a felt tennis hat is 
even better. Ordinary straw hats are very 
unsuitable for cycling, and have been the 
cause of many accidents, owing to their 
flying off in descending hills when the 
rider makes an instinctive effort to clutch 
them. 

Shoes should be of the orthodox cycling 
pattern, viz., rounded at the toes, flexible at 
the waist, and with very low heels. If laces 
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are used, they should be fastened by hooks 
all the way down, and not by eyelet holes. 

The drawback of laces is that they are apt 
to catch in the cottar pins, when, unless the 
lace breaks, a fall may result. For this 
reason riders who ride in boots should culti- 
vate the habit of tying their laces on the 
outside of the ankle, i.c., the side remote 
from the crank. 

Shoes which are secured by straps are 
convenient in this respect, and comfort- 
able. 

Some riders have the soles clumped and 
cut with slits for the reception of the plates 
of rat-trap pedals, Bars on the shoes are 
most uncomfortable for walking purposes. 
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V.—34. BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 
—The remarks made above need to be 


modified for women in the matter of 
mounting and dismounting. The com- 
plicating factor is the skirt. It is a 


matter for regret that so few women 
have had the courage to adopt a sensible 
costume for cycling, and that the great 
majority should be content to ride machines 
obviously inferior in design to those in- 
tended for men, and to struggle against the 
pressure of the air with the enormous 
handicap offered by a square yard or so of 
fabric presented to the wind and hindering 
the movement of the knees. It would be 
a good thing if men who deride the adoption 
by women of rational dress would experi- 
ment themselves in a secluded place with 
a woman's bicycle and an improvised skirt. 

There is only one method of mounting 
and dismounting possible for a woman 
wearing conventional dress. For mounting 
she should stand at the left side of the 
machine with the right pedal in advance of 
the vertical, place the foot upon it, and, by 
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pressure on it, at once start the machine 
and lift herself with a slight spring into 
the saddle. For dismounting she passes the 
right foot through the frame, and, disen- 
gaging herself, again with a slight spring, 
from the saddle, alights standing on the left 
of the machine. It is useful to practice 
dismounting on the right side also, in case 
the exigencies of traffic make a dismount 
to the left inconvenient. 

35. Cycling Dress for Women.—The 
remarks made under para. 33 in regard to 
the use of woollen materials apply here. 
Certain firms, e.g., the Jaeger Co., make a 
speciality of woollen underclothing. Sim- 
plicity should be the great aim in cycling 
dress, and a_tailor- made costume is in 
virtue of the absence of frills and other 
forms of decoration which accumulate dust, 
the best for the purpose. The hat should 
be small, and the trimming as simple as 
possible, with a view to minimising wind 
resistance and offering as little opportunity 
as possible for the lodgment of dust. The 
skirt should be short, "and should measure 
about three yards round at the bottom. 
Many women cut down old walking skirts to 
serve for cycling, removing from the back 
a V-shaped section. There is much to be 
said for this practice, as skirts used for 
cycling tend to become baggy at the knees, 
and this is a very good way of finishing 
out old garments. Anything in the way of 
braiding should be removed from the hem, 
as this is very apt to catch in the pedals, 
and a bad fall is almost sure to result. It 
is desirable to substitute for the petticoat a 
light pair of knickerbockers worn under the 
skirt. 


VI.—36. THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 
—The carrying out of the rule of the 
road depends on the loyal co-operation 


of all its users. If a driver is over- 
taken who persistently drives wide or 
on the wrong side of the road, the 


cyclist is justified in doing the same. But 
in the event of an accident and resultant 
litigation, he will have to prove his case, 
and this will generally be very difficult. 
Incidentally we would deprecate the habit 
which many cyclists have of seizing the 
narrowest opening between a carriage and 
the kerb, so as to save the trouble of going 
round it. The prudent driver does not 
shave a pavement crowded with pedestrians, 
and the cyclist has no business to poach 
upon the narrow margin of safety which 
he leaves. Moreover, the practice causes 
great danger to pedestrians crossing the 
road, who do not expect to find bicycles 
emerging from the wrong side of carriages. 
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The importance of a strict observance of 
the rule of the road has been greatly in- 
creased by the advent of the motor-car. 
With these swiftly moving vehicles acci- 
dents happen with little warning, and it is 
only by scrupulous care on the part both of 
motorists and other users of the road that 
they can be avoided. In particular, corners 
should never be taken on the wrong side. 
This has been a fruitful source of disaster, 
and no class of road user is free from blame 
in this respect. There is, however, no 
reason why cyclists should, on hearing the 
horn of an overtaking car, attempt to con- 
ceal themselves in the gutter. It is not 
necessary in ordinary circumstances to do 
more than keep to the left of the practicable 
part of the road. The cyclist, however, is 
not justified in blocking the road by refusing 
to leave the wooden strip in which tramways 
are often laid. If he is required to make 
way for overtaking traffic, he must move 
on to the macadam at the side. In this 
connection cyclists who may have imagined 
that motorists invariably announce their 
approach by the easily recognised horn may 
be warned against the railway whistles and 
cathedral chimes which a small minority 
of motorists employ. It would be con- 
venient if a definite means of signalling 
approach were prescribed by law both for 
motorists and cyclists, for some of the latter 
for no assignable reason provide themselves » 
with small motor horns. 

37. Pedestrians are not required to keep 
the rule of the road, and it is the business 
of the cyclist to avoid them. This does not 
amount to saying that the pedestrian is free 
to move as he pleases, and to throw on the 
cyclist the responsibility for any and every 
collision. It is his business to follow a 
reasonable and consistent course, so that a 
careful rider can forecast his movements. 
If he baffles the cyclist's calculations by 
suddenly changing his course, he is to blame 
for any resulting accident. The cyclist, on 
the other hand, must allow reasonable space 
for passing him. If the cyclist passes so 
close that a trifling swerve on the part of 
the pedestrian—probably the result of a 
start at finding the bicycle so near—causes 
a collision, the blame clearly rests on the 
cyclist. If for any reason it is necessary 
to pass a foot passenger at close quarters, 
the cyclist should slow up to a pace at 
which an instantaneous dismount is possible. 
A very large proportion of accidents 
results from the reluctance of cyclists to 
submit to a few seconds’ delay in getting 
past. These precautions must be redoubled 
when children have to be passed. The 
good pedestrian, when walking on the 
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should especially at night keep 


carriage wa) 
to the right, so that overtaking traffic is 
separated from him by the width of the 
road. He has little to fear from’ traffic 
which is in front of him and therefore 
visible. 

It is always well to allow a foot or so of 
margin in riding by the side of a crowded 
footpath. Owing to the awkward circum- 
stance that vehicles keep to the left and 
passengers on the footpath to the right, the 
latter, in stepping on to the carriage way, 
encounter traffic coming from behind, and, 
therefore, out of their sight. There is 
therefore every reason for giving the pave- 
ment a fairly wide berth, provided, of 
course, that the margin allowed is not so 
great as to cause obstruction in the road. 

38. Special Laws Affecting Cyclists.— 
Cycles are carriages within the meaning of 
the Highway Acts, and are, by the Local 
Government Act of 1888, required to con- 
form with the following additional pro- 
visions. (1) That between one hour after 
sunset and one before sunrise they must 
carry lighted lamps. (2) That in over- 
taking traffic they must “ give audible notice 
of their approach by bell, whistle, or other- 
wise.” It would have been more practical 
if cyclists had been compelled to carry bells, 
and the neglect to use them when necessary 
had been dealt with as an ordinary offence 
against the Highway Acts. We need hardl 
add that cycles, in common with all 
carriages, are in all circumstances pro- 
hibited from using the footpath. 

It is not incumbent on cyclists to carry 
tail lights, nor is the inconvenience of doing 
so balanced by any gain in safety. There 
is, however, much to be said for using tool- 
bags made of white patent leather, or for 
the ingenious red reflector made by Lea 
and Francis. In each case the rays of the 
approaching motor lamp are pressed into 
service in indicating the position of the 
cyclist. 


VII.—39. TOURING.—A tour should 
not be undertaken unless the rider is in 
fair health and riding condition, which 
is soon attained by a few preliminary 
spins. The machine should be thoroughly 
overhauled before starting, the bearings 
cleaned out with paraffin, and carefully 
adjusted and oiled. The rider should 
see that his frame and wheels are true, 
the spokes taut, and the brake fittings 
in order. Above all things he should 
not start, with a defective tyre; if the 
jacket shows any signs of disintegration, 
a new one should be bought at once and 
the old one used up in subsequent home 
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riding. A bad tyre is an intolerable nuis- 
ance on a tour. We need hardly add that 


it is inexpedient to tour on a new and un- 
tried machine, and most of all on a new 
saddle. 

It is as well roughly to map out the 
itinerary before starting, especially with a 
view to the forwarding of parcels of linen, 
to be picked up on the way. The splendid 
road books of the C.T.C., or a “contour” 
road book, will be found of service. It is 
as well to make an abstract of these and 
of the C.T.C. hotels in a note-book, to avoid 
carrying the actual volumes. 

40. Dress and Luggage.—Touring attire 
should follow the rules for ordinary riding 
dress, and no aberrations from the standard 
of all-wool clothing should be tolerated. In 
the way of footgear, stouter shoes. than 
usual should be worn; the ordinary light 
cycling shoe, though good for its purpose, 
offers feeble resistance to wet and mud, and 
will go to pieces if much walking is done. 


Spats are uncomfortable, but useful in 
muddy weather. They should be as thin as 
possible. 


A light waterproof cape should always 
be carried. The quantity of extra clothing 
carried on the cycle should be cut down to 
Spartan limits; a heavy kit turns a pleasure 
into a toil. It is, however, not necessary 
to carry more underclothing than will suffice 
for two or three days, as fresh supplies can 
be sent to inns, post-offices, and railway 
stations en route. We prefer the last; the 
first ties one down to sleep or eat in the 
house, which the hour of one’s visit may 
tender inconvenient, and post-offices keep 
shorter hours than railway parcel offices, 
the larger of which are nearly always open. 

The irreducible minimum would seem to 
consist of two spare flannel shirts for even- 
ing and night wear (the former may after- 
wards be promoted to active service), one 
or two spare collars (say one flannel and 
one linen), two or three handkerchiefs, a 
toothbrush, and a comb, Spare stockings, 
a hair brush, and shaving tackle come on the 
“margin of utility.’ The luxurious 
traveller who is contented to cumber him- 
self may add to this list as his fancy dic- 
tates. Good soap, we may say, carried in 
a celluloid box or in a tobacco pouch, is 
conducive to comfort. 

It is an excellent practice to stay several 
days at one place, and take long daily trips 
round about it; a complete change of clothes 
can then be kept at the inn, and afterwards 
forwarded to the next stopping place. This 
obviates the necessity of carrying any 
luggage on the machine. In any case. for 
very long tours, a complete change of 
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clothes should be sent on by rail: after three 
weeks’ constant use, any suit will stand in 
need of a thorough cleaning. 

41. How to Pack the Luggage.—The 
bulk of the luggage is best carried over the 
back wheel on some such contrivance as a 
Turner “ Bi-Carrier.” It is best wrapped in 
a sheet of American cloth and strapped to 
the carrier. A gridiron carrier over the front 
wheel answers very well for smaller kits, 
but photographers will keep this place for 
a camera carrier. A small parcel of 
luggage may be carried on the handles in 
handlebar carriers; to omit these is a 
mistake, as the handlebars alone do not 
afford a firm enough hold to avoid shifting 
and consequent friction, and the American 
cloth will rapidly be worn into holes. 
Valises which fit into the frame are to be 
avoided, as they hamper the knees of the 
rider. 

42. Tools.—A larger assortment of tools 
should be carried when touring than when 
engaged in ordinary riding. In addition to 
the usual outfit of pump, spanners, oil-can 
and repair tackle, the following articles 
should be taken :— 

A yard of stout copper wire in a hank; com- 
bined pliers and wire-cutters; screw-driver; spare 
nuts and washers; some strong whipcord; sheet 
rubber; extra large tube of solution; large piece 
of repairing canvas. 

43. Maps should be dissected and mounted 
on linen. They should be folded in their 
cases, with the map and not the linen out- 
wards, so that they can be read like a hook 
without the necessity for unfolding the 
whole sheet. A useful refinement is to 
have adjacent sheets mounted back to back, 
so as to save pocket space. The best maps 
for touring are Bartholomew’s half-inch and 
quarter-inch maps, and the Ordnance 
quarter-inch. The first-named is rather 
large for a long tour. The obsolete 
“county ” maps, in which the map ends at 
the county boundary, and the scale varies 
according to the size of the county, should 
be avoided. 

44. Cost of Touring.—Upon this point no 
hard-and-fast statement can be made; the 
cost will largely depend on the taste and 
means of the tourist. About ten shillings a 
day may be given as an average estimate 
under the C.T.C. tariffs; generally speak- 
ing, it will be found less expensive to avoid 
spending the night in large towns, where 
hotels are usually either expensive or un- 
comfortable, and to put up in the smaller 
market towns, in which the C.T.C, will 
usually possess the best hotel. 

For those of narrower means the C.T.C. 
has appointed a cheaper class of houses, 
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often very good, as well as Temperance 
Hotels, which are usually not under con- 
tract. But very often, especially in out- 
of-the-way places, excellent accommodation 
can be obtained at small village inns; it 
needs, however, a practised eye to pick out 
good ones; one may fare on an excellent 
supper and breakfast, and sleep between 
lavender scented sheets for some three or 
four shillings, or one may eat rancid bacon 
off a dirty table-cloth among fumes of stale 
beer and bad tobacco, at the price of good 
hotel accommodation. P 

A discount is given at C.T.C. hotels of 
14d. or 2d. in the shilling. 

A good many riders find a heavy mid- 
day meal a hindrance to good riding, and 
take, when they are hungry, light cakes and 
milk or milk and soda at a convenient con- 
fectioner’s. Such a meal may be repeated 
as convenient. 

45. In General.—The prudent rider will 
obyiously, unless he has some special reason 
for doing so, avoid starting directly after 
a heavy meal, riding too far or fast in the 
day, or riding into the night. Mr. Jorrocks’ 
advice on this point is perfectly sound, 

The only further counsel which we can 
give is to avoid alcohol till the day's work 
is over, and to shun hotels which are near 
town clocks or railway stations. 

46. Continental Touring.—The member- 
ship ticket of the C.T.C,, N.C.U., or 
T.C.F. is accepted as passing the bicycle 
of the owner into most European 
countries. Most Governments (that of 
France is not among these) require that 
the membership ticket have pasted to it 
a photograph of the holder. On entry 
into France the tourist is required to pay 
60 centimes for a permis de circulation. 
This should be carefully preserved, and 
exempts the holder for three months from 
the usual bicycle tax. It is available for 
three months, and persons staying for a 
longer time must pay the tax and obtain 
froma bureau de tabac the ordinary plaque 
de contréle. In any case the bicycle must 
bear the name and address of the owner. 
Name-plates suitably engraved are sold by 
the C.T.C. at a very low price. 

The Continental rule of the road is the 
exact opposite of the British rule, Drivers 
keep to the right and overtake on the left. 

A conyenient method of touring is to put 
spare clothes in a kit-bag, and forward this 
to a railway station to be visited the evening 
of the next day. For the intervening night 
necessaries may be carried on the machine. 

Touring in France has this great advan- 
tage, that the roads are in general better 
than in England, and a good dinner or lunch 
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can be obtained without notice even in 
small hotels at prices about 25 per cent. 
lower than those obtaining in England. 

Bellows’ French Pocket Dictionary is well 
worth its cost. 

Information with regard to touring in 
other countries can be obtained from the 
(Cayley 


VIII.—47. CYCLING INSTITUTION 
—The Cyclists’ Touring Club (Sec., W. S. 
Burke, Euston Road, N.W.; subscription, 
5s. a year; Is. entrance fee) was founded 
in 1878. Its advantages include:—A 
system of excellent hotels of ing 
grades, which are found in nearly every 
town, and at which a discount may be 
obtained; to prevent misrepresentation the 
tariff is printed in the Club Handbook; a 
system of approved cycle repairers ; a unique 
organisation of local chief Consuls and 
Consuls, who will furnish, on personal or 
written application, information of every 
kind; the admission of members’ machines 
duty free into most civilised countries; a 
monthly gazette ; a splendid series of British 
and foreign road books, the former incom- 
parably superior to anything previously 
issued. The C.T.C. has also taken a lead- 
ing part in asserting the rights of cyclists, 
and is always prepared to render assistance, 
legal and otherwise, in approved cases; it has 
also erected numerous danger-boards on 
steep hills, and has done much to keep road 
surveyors up to a sense of their duties. 
These latter objects are also the care of the 
N.C.U. (see below). A recent development 
of the C.T.C. has been the formation of 
district associations among local members 
for mutual intercourse; membership of 
these is, of course, optional. The C.T.C. 
is governed by a council, elected by postal 
vote of the Club, } 

48. The National Cyclists’ Union (Sec., 
S. R. Noble, 57 Basinghall Street, E.C.; sub- 
scription for clubs, ros. 6d. per twenty-five 
members; for private members, 5s.) is the 
governing body of the sport of cycle racing, 
and, like the C.T.C., keeps watch over the 
rights of cyclists, interests itself in the 
condition of highways and erects danger- 
boards. A : 

The units of the N.C.U. are the clubs; 
these are divided into autonomous local 
centres, to which they return delegates; the 
centres, each according to its size, return 
delegates to a supreme federal body—the 
council. This appoints a general committee 
which deals with current business. 

49. The Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion (Sec, Wallace E. Riche, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W.) is supported 
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by the C.T.C., the N.C.U., and the Motor 
Union. It has done, and is doing, excellent 
work in spreading among surveyors the 
true principles of road construction. 

50. The Touring Club de France 
(Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris; sub- 
scription, 5 frances; 6 francs for residents 
abroad).—This institution, which is admir- 
ably managed, combines the functions of the 
British C.T.C. and Roads Improvement 
Association. It is open not only to cyclists, 
but to all classes of tourists. It exercises 
great political influence (not, of course, of 
a party character), and has been of immense 
service in improving the conditions of tour- 
ing in France, 

51. Cycle Shows.—The Stanley Show, 
which is held under the auspices of the 
Stanley C.C., dates from 1877. At this 
show, which is held in November, are ex- 
hibited the standard machines of all makers 
of any note, as well as all the novelties in- 
tended for the coming season. 


IX.—DETAILS OF THE MACHINE. 


52. The bicycle consists of two wheels 
placed tandem-wise, and mounted in a frame of 
steel tubing, which carries the saddle and driving 
gear, and is hinged in front to permit of the 
front or steering wheel turning freely from side 
to side. The frame thus falls into two rigid 
portions—the Front Frame, which carries the 
steering wheel; and the Rear Frame (commonly 
known as the frame simply), which carries the 
saddle, gear, and driving wheel. In Fig. 1 the 
names of the principal parts of the machine are 
given and distinguished by numbers. 

The Frame is made of steel tubes, inserted at 
their points of junction into hollow stampings or 
castings of metal, known as “lugs,” held there 
by brazing, and internally reinforced at these 
points by short pieces of tapered or serrated 
tube, known as liners. The tubes themselves are 
often butted, i.e. made thicker toward the lugs, 
in which case liners are not used. In either case 
the object is to prevent a sudden step in the 
thickness of metal 

In some machines (e.g., the Rudge-Whitworth) 
the tubes are outside the lugs. Such frames are 
called “flush-jointed”’ They are neater in ap- 
pearance, are easier to clean, and have no edges 
to rust. 

The top tube, which cn ordinary machines is 
horizontal, is on racing and road-racing 
machines usually dropped towards the head, so 
as to save the necessity of a big drop in the 
handle-bars. The names of the component tubes 
are given under Fig. 1, 

53. Varieties of Frame.—The most rigid form 
in which tubes can be arranged is the triangle, 
and frames in which this principle is carried out 
are said to be triangulated. The back half of the 
rear frame of the ordinary pattern (Fig. 1) is 
triangulated, but the front half is not, as it con- 
sists of a quadrilateral of tubes. In the follow- 
ing varieties of frame the principle of triangula- 
tion is more fully carried out: 

1. The Raleigh cross frame. For the top tube 
are substituted two tubes running respectively 
from the seat lug to the bottom of the head 
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and from the crank 


bracket to the 
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top of the 


head, and crossing one another in an X-shaped 


lug 


It will be noticed that by this arrangement 


the whole of the frame is triangulated and per- 


fect rigidity 


secured (see Fig. 2a) 
2. The Centaur Cross frame. 


An additional 


pair of tubes run from the top of the head to the 


EN.B.—The brake-work here shown is not of the most usual type, 


1. Handle. 
2. Brake lever (inverted). 
3. Bolt of brake lever. 
4. Guide of front brake 


. Clip 


—The 


PARTS OF 


for front mud- 


guard stay. 


. Front mudguard stay, 


19. Front tyre. 
rod. 20. Front rim. 
21. Spoke nipple. 


5. Lamp bracket. 
6. Head clip. 


. Adjusting-clip for front 


7. Bolt c brake. 
8. Stirrup of front brake. 23. Top tube. 
9. Front brake rod. 24. Diagonal. 
10, Brake shoe and block. _25. Bottom tube. 
11. Brake fork clip. 26. Head tube, 
12, Fork crown. 27. ‘Transfer, 
13. Bolt for mudguard. 28. 
14. Clip for back brake 29. |Pump-clips. 
cable. 30. 
15 Cable for back brake. 31. Back stay bridge with 
16, Front hub. clip for mudguard. 
diagonal, and thence to the back wheel. The 
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4. Enfield. tube 


runs 


from the 
the head to a point in the diagonal about 
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bottom of 
four 


inches above the crank bracket, whence a second 


tube runs to the bridge of the chain stays. 


The 


French Clément Company make the same frame 


The Elswick is practically 
trated in Fig. 26, 


Peanison 


Bicycie (RALEIGH). 


The latter is shown in Figs. 


THE Bicycie. 


32. Seat lug with bolt and 
nut. 

addle spring. 
Adjusting bolt ofsaddle. 
, Oil can (inside saddle 


similar, and is 


46. 


illus- 


25 and 26 


Back brake stay-clip. 


Brake shoe and block. 


. Stirrup of back brake. 


Stirrup rod of do. 


50. Bell-crank for do. 


pillar). a 
36. Salle pillar (I. pin). perenks: 
37. Bolt and nut for 38, 53- Cotter. 
38. Saddle clip. $4, Frame of pedal. 
30. Back (or seat) stay, 35. Barrel of pedal 
lays of back mud- 56, Spindle of pédal. 
guard. 37. Dust-cap of pedal 
41. Back fork end. 38. Crank-axle 
42. Clip of mudguard. 39, Chain-stay bridge. 
43: Back wheel spindle 60. Chain adjusters. 
and nut. 61. Front fork. 
44. Chain stays. 62)\ Chain wheel, 
45. Chain. 63. Oil-hole for head. 


5. Premier, 


An additional tube runs from the 


chain stays are duplicated (see Fig, 2b). 

3. Chater-Lea (and others). 

The top tube is duplicated by a second tube 
from the bottom of the head to the diagonal, from 
which an additional pair of tubes may run to the 
back hub. The triangulation of this frame is not 
complete (see Fig. 2c). 


seat lug to the bottom of the head 

Such frames as those described under 1, 2, and 
5 above are perfectly rigid, and every ounce of 
work put into them is used to advantage. Their 
extreme rigidity, however, somewhat accentuates 
the vibration felt from the road; moreover, in 
the event of an obstacle being encountered, the 
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whole force of the collision is, in virtue of the 
rigidity of the rear frame, concentrated on the 
front forks and the bottom of the head—which 
are the weak parts of the bicycle. The ordinar 
frame gives a little in collision, and relieves th 
strain on the front frame. It is only fair to add 
that we have not heard of accidents arising from 
this cause. The X frame enables the rider to 
dismount easily through the frame, in the same 
way as from_a, lady's bicycle, and it is thus very 
itable for use with trailers. (See para. 32.) 

All these frames are specially suited for tall 
riders, as ordinary frames with a diagonal ex- 
ceeding 27 in. are apt to be whippy. 


a. The Raleigh Cross Frame 


Frame with duplicated top tub=, 


Fig. 2—V.kuerics of THE Fann 


5. The Dursley-Pedersen has both front and 
rear frames triangulated. It is not, however, 
every rider who appreciates the rocking of 
the ‘saddle, and on slippery or rough ground 
many prefer an ordinary rigid saddle. The 
head, moreover, with its plain bearing, is de- 
cidedly primitive, and the makers have sacrificed 
too much to enable it to be taken readily to 
Pieces. It is, however, a perfectly sound machine, 
and the drive is rigid, while its weight (about 
26 Ib. fully equipped) is much below the ay erage, 

54. The Frame of Women’s Bicycles.—As 
the great majority of the weaker sex continue to 
tide in skirts, the upper backbone has to be 
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moved downward sufficiently to give clearance 
for them, and this is done by carrying it (in 
aight or a curved form) from the top 
the head to a point above the crank bracket 
so that we get a frame like that 
Fig. 4a 

It will be seen that while the crank bracket is 
stayed in the same way as in a man’s machine, 
the rigidity of the front part of the frame is 
entirely done away with, The diagonal, upper 
backbone, and head tube form a U, open at the 
top, which, when the front wheel is checked by 
obstacle, tends to close up, thus putting a 
shearing strain on the junctions of the two back- 


shown in 


Fig. 3 —Dorst.ry-Pepersen Cantivever Bicycce 


Fic. 4d. Specially stayed frame for woman's bieycle, Elswick 


bones with the diagonal. In the Elswick the bot- 
tom tube is duplicated, and the two tubes are 
crossed. This is an improvement, and better still 
is the Elswick frame shown in Fig. 4b., in which, 
in additon to the duplication of the bottom tube, 
yet another tube runs from the bottom of the 
ead, intersects the diagonal and ends at the 
bridge of the chain stays. 

55. Height of Frame is measured from the 
top of the seat lug to the centre of the crank axle. 
The seat pillar should never project more than 
two inches from the seat lug: nothing puts a 
more unfair strain on a machine than to subject 
it to the leverage of the weight of the rider at 
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the end of a long stretch of saddle pillar. Hence 
a tall rider may require a frame of from twenty 
seven to as mich as thirty inches. 

Frames are made in different sizes, each two 
inches above the other, Some makers build them 
in even numbers of inches, others in odd numbers. 
Standard sizes are, as a rule, from 21—27 or 
22—26, in the case of men’s, and 21—25 or 20—24 
in the case of women's. Juvenile machines are 
18—20 or 17—21. 

56. Weight of Machine is best considered in 
connection with its most important constituent, 
the frame. It must be remembered that a cycle 
must be built strong enough not merely to sustain 
the weight of the rider, but also to withstand the 
strain of driving. machine may answer the 
former end, yet may be so light (or have its 
weight so badly distributed) that the frame is 
twisted out of line at each stroke of the pedals; 
not only is much force wasted through this un- 
due elasticity, but the chain wheels may be set 
out of line and much friction of the chain result. 
Such a machine may run tolerably when the work 
is easy, but uphill, against the wind, or at high 
speed, it will be much inferior to a heavier, but 
more rigid, machine. 

To test the rigidity of the frame in this respect, 
set the machine up, hold it firmly, and press with 
the foot on the downward pedal: the machine 
will in any case give, but a little experience and 
comparison with a cycle known to be rigid will 
soon show the amount of spring legitimately 
to be expected. An unduly whippy machine 
should be let alone. A heavy rider will require 
a heavier machine than a lightweight, especially 
if he be also tall and require a high frame; the 
greater length of the tubes admits of more give 
than in a small frame, and the weight should be 
more than proportionately increased. , 

Speaking generally, we should say that an ex- 
perienced rider of about 11 st., who understands 
pedalling, may on ordinary roads ride a machine 
weighing, with road racing tyres and saddle, and 
with two brakes, but without mudguards, gear- 
case, &c., 24 lb.; light roadster tyres will add 
about 14 Ib., a roadster saddle about 1 Ib., a gear 
case 2 lb., and light mudguards over 2 lb. more; 
a machine weighing with these accessories 33 lb. 
is heavy enough for anyone up to about 14 st.; 
36 Ib. ought to suffice even a very heavy weight. 

57. Tread.—tThe tread is the distance apart of 
the feet in pedalling; it should, strictly speaking, 
be measured from the inside plate of the pedal, 
where it touches the side of the foot; in practice, 
however, it is measured between the outside of 
the crank bosses, i.¢., it is the length of the axle, 

The following may be taken as typical treads :— 
Racer, 44} in.; light roadster, 432; light roadster 
with gear case clearance, 4}; full roadster, 5 s'y- 

58. Clearance of Wheel.—It is important that 
there should be adequate clearance between the 
tyre and chain-stays or gear case, otherwise. mud 
will lodge on the latter and hinder the running. 
It should just be possible to get the finger in 
between, This should be borne_in mind in 
specifying the diameter of tyres, Few machines 
will take comfortably a tyre larger than 14 in. 

59. The Head.—The head of a bicycle is the 
hinge where the upright tube of the front portion 
of the frame, which rigidly connects the handle- 
bar with the front wheel, swings on ball bearings 
inside the socket formed by the front tube of 
the rear frame. Its construction and adjustment 
are described under Figs. 5 and 6, 

60. Steering locks are valuable, not only as 
security against thieves, but for preventing the 
head from turning when the machine is 
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leaned against a_ wall, turned over for 
tyre repair, &c. They fall into two classes: 
(1) friction steering locks, in which the turning 
of a screw clinches on to the movable part of 
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" To put together.—ais the inner steering tube (or post) ; round it, 
just where fv emerges from the fork erown iis fixed the lower half 
‘ofa ball race c; the balls are placed in pasition, and the comple- 
mentary upper half v dropped upon them ; the steering socket & is 
slipped over A and lowered on to pj into its upper end and round « 
is placed the lower half of the upper bearing ; the balls are placed 
therein, and the clip G, in which is incorporated the upper half 
bearing is dropped on to them ; a milled or hexagonal ring x is th=n 
screwed over the inner steering tube and down on to the clip so as 
to obviate any vert 

first slipped over the tu 
shown above (1) is secured to c bya screw); the lower end of the 
handlebar st is passed through x and G we i 

‘(at least an inch further than shown above) ; and, final 
at Lis screwed up, thus compressing the clip G on’ to the steeri 
post ; this is itself split at its upper end, and so grips the handlebar 
tube} the entire arrangement 1s thus securely locked. | Note.—In 
most’ machines the half-bearings b and F are permanently fixed into 
the ends of A. 

To adjust the Head.—Slack the bolt t and tighten or loosen 
till the required adjustment is obtained. This is ascertained by 
grasping the handles, and pulling up and down on them, when any 
shake in the head will be felt (notice, however, that this is not due 
to the front wheel bearing). ‘Ihe head is correctly adjusted when it 
Swings with perfect freedom, and there is no shake. If the head be 
unevenly worn a compromise must be effected, very slightly on the 
side of tightness, Such uneven weat is the result of neglecting the 
adjustment, Finally, again tighten the bolt 

To raise or lower the Handlebars.—Slack bolt 1, adjust the 
handlebars as desired, always leaving at least a clear inch and a 
half remaining in the head tube to give a safe hold. See that the 
handlebars, clip, and lamp-bracket (if sccured in this way) are quite 
Straight, and tighten the bolt t. 


the head a metal band attached to the immoy- 
able part; (2) positive steering locks, in which 
a catch attached to the movable part of the 
head engages in a slot or hole in the immoy- 
able part. We prefer the former, as the machine 
is not rigidly locked, and, if it is upset, the 
lock gives, whereas with a rigid lock some 
damage is likely in such case to be caused. 
Steering locks with detachable key are rather a 
nuisance. * 

61. The Handlebar.—The adjustment of the 


eye! 
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handlebar will be understood from Figs. 5 and 6 
and para. 59, and their shape from Fig. 7, Con- 
siderations on the respective merits of these pat- 
terns will be found in para. 28. They are fitted 
at their ends with handles of felt, cork, rubber, 
horn, or other materials, which are usually 
cemented on; this should be carefully done, as a 
loose handle nay come off and cause a bad fall. 
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In the comparatively recent variety the {bottom of the handle- 
bar is split in four directions. A rod terminating at its wpper end 
» hexagon head is passed through a hole at the top of the handle- 
tar and hangs down inside it. Its lower end is threaded, and screws 
into the upper end of a loose cone, which it carries. This cone 
arrics a feather which engages in one of the slots of the split 
handle-bar. When the hexagon head at the top of the handlebar 
is screwed up, the cone is pulled up and expands the handlebar so 
as to grip the inner tube of the head. To loosen the handlebar, the 
hexagon head is unscrewed for a few turns, and a smart tap given it 
with a mallet. This drives the cone free of the handlebar, which is 
thus loosened. The object of the contrivance is to have the adjust- 
ment of the handlebar independent of that of the head bearing. 


It is now possible to obtain handlebars in 
which the metal is coated with celluloid. This is 
a great improyement from the point of view of 
rust prevention. In some cases the handles simply 
consist of an enlargement of this celluloid cover- 
ing (see Fig. 7). 


« 4 € 


a, Dropped ¢ Dropped with Extra 


Forward Extension. 


B.—These bars are covered with celluloid. 


7-—Tue Haxpircan (Roper: Warrworrn). 


62. The Seat Lug (see in Fig. 1), which is 
situated at the mecting point of the top tube, the 
diagonal, and back stays, is compressed by a 
bolt, and grips the saddle pillar which slides into 
the diagonal of the frame; to adjust the height 
of the saddle, the bolt of the seat lug is slacked, 
the pillar raised to the desired height, and the 
bolt again tightened. A convenient device is for 
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the makers to mark the seat pillar in inches and 
fractions. 


63. The Saddle Pin or Pillar carries the saddle. 
It may consist of a single upright tube sliding into 


Fic. &.—Tie SavpLE Curr (Brooxs) (Lockinc-nuT oN Stor). 


k the end nuts on the transverse 
ddle, may then be shifted to any 


Yo adjust the position.—S\ 
bolt ; the clip, and with it the 
position upon the L-pin; then tighten the nuts. 

Lo adjust the tilt-—Slack the wuts as before, when the saddle and 
springs may be swung bodily upon the bolt to any desired tilt ; then 
ughten the nuts. In alll cases see that the clip grips the spring wires 
in their centre; adjustment should not be obtained by sliding the 
wires along the clip. 

Nore.—The above type of clip will fit cither an upright or 
L-shaped pin, 


the diagonal of the frame, and held there by the 
compression of the seat lug, and having the saddle 
clipped to its upper end. More commonly, how- 
ever, a horizontal tube pointing forward is brazed 
to it, and carries the saddle, for which ‘a back- 
ward and forward adjustment is thus obtained. 

64. The Saddle.—The saddle normally consists 
of a pear-shaped piece of leather, suspended upon 
metal springs; the sharp forward end is known as 
the peak; the rounded rear end is riveted to a 
plate called the cantle, which is secured to the 
springs. 

The most usual type is the “ Hammock” shown 
upon the bicycle in Fig. 1. Here the framework 
consists of two or more long springs running 
from peak to cantle, and secured midway by a 
clip in the method shown in Fig. 8 The tension 
of the leather is regulated by a rather inaccessible 
nut just under the peak; the Brampton has a 
circular hole in the front of the peak for the 
insertion of a screwdriver—an excellent plan. In 
that type of saddle in which the leather is 
mounted on a rigid frame, bolted to an indepen- 
dent arrangement of springs, the tension of the 
leather in the frame is generally regulated as 
described above. Some considerations on the ad- 
justment of the saddle are given in paragraph 12. 
Detailed directions follow under Fig. 8 

65. The Driving Gear.—Motion is communi- 
cated from the cranks through the crank axle, 
front chain wheel, and chain to the back chain 
wheel (part of the free-wheel clutch), which 
drives the back wheel and so causes the machine 
to move forward. Furthermore, by varying the 
size of the two chain wheels, or, what is the same 
thing, the number of teeth on cach, we can regu- 
late the number of revolutions that the back wheel 
will make to cach revolution of the front chain 
wheel, ¢.9., if the back wheel be 28 in. in dia- 
meter, and the front and back chain wheels have 
respectively and 18 teeth, the rear wheel will 
make three revolutions to each revolution of the 
pedals, which are equal to the revolution of a 
wheel 84 in. diameter: thus the machine is geared 
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to S4 in., thereby covering 22 ft, of ground at 
each revolution of the pedals. 

Remarks on the relative advantages of high 
and low gears will be found in paragraphs 21, 22, 
and 23; the rule for calculating the gear of a 
machine is to multiply the number of inches in 
the diameter of the back wheel by the number 
of teeth on the front chain wheel and divide by 
wie number of teeth on the back chain wheel. 

US: 


ed 8 = ry, 


If the machine be fitted with a gear case, measure 
the distance covered by it during one revolution 
of the pedals and divide by 3}. If the machine 
has a free-wheel it must be wheeled backwards. 

Abroad gearing is always expressed in this 
latter way, i.e., by the distance covered at each 
revolution of the pedals. A machine is said to 
develop (développer) so many metres. This is 
a convenient way of expressing gearing, as it con- 
yeys more meaning to the average person than 
does the invocation of the ghost of the old un- 
geared bicycle by referring to an imaginary wheel 
of 84 in. to express the fact that the machine 
travels 22 ft. at each revolution of the cranks. 

66. Chain-line—This is the distance in a 
straight line from the middle of the hub to the 
middle of the chain, i.e. it consists of half the 
width of the hub, half the width of the chain, and 
the whole of the space between them. 


Fic, 9—Mernop or DeTAcHinG THE CRANK. 


To attach the crank.—Fit it on to the axle, pressing it in and 
twisting it round till it comes flush. If it goes on very stiffly a tap 
with a mallet will drive it home. ‘Then turn the crank upon the 
Axle till the flattened side of the axle is parallel with the key-way, 
and a clear way can be seen through, and insert the cotter. Then 
drive the cotter quite home with a hammer, taking care to hold 
firmly against the opposite side of the crank-boss a heavy mass of 
Br ee argc becimecor a fat irons cIhiswill take the weight 
of the blow off the crank axle; if this precaution is neglected the 
axle and the bearing may be seriously injured. When the cotter is 
quite home, a washer is placed over the other end, which is provided 
With a screw, and a nut ts screwed home against the crank. 

“This nut is only intended to prevent the pin from getting loo: 
and any attempt to tighten the crank by it will only result in str 


with them. 


67. The Crank Bracket and Bearing.—The 
erank bracket is a tubular case or shell of metal 
forming a portion of the frame, and containing 
the ball bearings upon which runs the crank axle. 
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68. The Crank Axle is a solid steel shaft of 
about @ in. diameter, turned with cones for bear- 
ing purposes (see Fig. 16), It carries at its ex- 
tremities the cranks and, just inside the right 
crank, the front chain wheel, 

The Rudge-Whitworth Crank Axle is described 
under paragraph 7o. 

69. The Cranks are bars of steel usually rect- 
angular in section, but occasionally oval, At the 
end remote from the axle they are pierced with 
a hole for the attachment of the pedals (see 
para. 77), and near the axle they broaden into a 
rounded end or boss. This is pierced with a c 
cular hole to admit the axle, the end of which 
is flush with the outside of the crank. To secure 
one to the other, a keyway is cut transversely to 
the axle through both of them. Into this is fixed 
a tapering cotter pin, which, when driven home, 
secures the crank in place; this keyway, (as, of 
course, also the cotter) is circular in section with 
one flat side, so that the axle presents a flat sur- 
face on one side for about @ in. 

The distance from the centre of the crank boss 
to the centre of the pedal axle is known as the 
throw of the crank. For remarks on the subject 
of crank-throw see paragraph 22. Directions for 
attaching and removing cranks are given under 
Fig. 9. 

7o. A different arrangement is adopted on the 
Rudge-Whitworth. The crank axle is continued 
and bent at right angles to form one of the 
cranks. Its other end is provided with flutes or 
grooves. These engage the boss of the chain- 
wheel and the second crank, both of which are 
similarly fluted. Instead of the adjoining faces 
of the crank and chain-wheel boss being flat they 
are provided with large coarse pitch teeth, which 
present to each other spiral surfaces. As a result, 
when'the nut on the end of the axle is tightened 
up the crank is forced toward the chain-wheel 


which is prevented from going further 
along the axle by a projecting shoulder. 
Consequently the boss 1s forced in one 


direction against the flutes on the axle, 
and the crank is forced similarly in the other 
direction. Thus both are held absolutely firm and 
concentric. The axle has as its extreme end a 
short threaded projection, A nut (mentioned 
above), roughly semi-circular in section, is 
screwed on to this, and bears upon a recess 
countersunk in the crank boss at the end of the 
hole which admits the crank. The nut, which is 
flush with the crank boss when screwed home, 
is provided with notches, by which it can be 
turned. This device has the merit of eliminating 
the awkward projection of the cotter pin. 

71. The Chain and Chain Wheels.—The chain 
wheels must be exactly in line with each other, 
or else the teeth will not engage cleanly with the 
chain, but will rub against its sides, and a great 
deal of unnecessary friction and uneven wear will 
result. Much depends upon the degree of tension 
of the chain, as if it is too slack it may swing 
from side to side, and, refusing to engage with 
the teeth, may mount over them and cause an 
accident, whilst, on the other hand, an over-tight 
chain will greatly increase the friction of driving 
and will wear out the teeth. As the chain tends 
to stretch, or rather to increase in length, owing 
to the wear of the rivets and rollers, means of 
adjusting it are necessary, and this end is attained 
by allowing the back wheel, and with it the back 
chain wheel, to be moved backwards and for- 
wards in the back fork ends. The exact method 
of adjustment is described under Fig. 10. 

72. The Front Chain Wheel is permanently 
attached to the crank, The rim which carries the 
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teeth is often made detachable, being se 
bolts to the spokes and hub, so 
ready change of ge 


ured by 
Imit of a 


s to a 


Fic. 10.—Tue Cuatn Avjustmenr, 


v isa plate pierced with a hole in its centre to admit the axle » 
rom one side of this plate projects a screw G, pass-s through 
cap D covering the tips of the fork ends A. Over this 
screwed a small nut x, and when this is screwed up against the cap 
D it pulls th: with it the plate 4 and theaxle p, furthee 
towards the tip of the fork ends, increasing the distance between 
the two chain wheels and so tightening the chain. 

By slacking the nut #, we allow the axle to be pulled a correspond 
ing distance into the fork ends, and so loosen the chain T' 
process, of course, has to be performed separately fo side of th 
axle. 

The method of adjusting the chain may be summarised as 
follows :-— 

The chain when 


tly adjusted should show a very slight 
deflection from a straight line, in fact the very slightest that will 
How it torun freely. ‘This must be judged by spinning the wheel. 
f the chain is allowed to hang in a kind of festoon it, as we have 
said above, is highly dangerous Roughly speaking, the ends of the 
‘cranks should have a quarter of an inch play 

To adjust the chain, slack the large nuts 
the fork ends ; to loosen or tighten the ch 
of the small nuts x, taking care to adjust both sides equally. Half 
aturn of the nut will make a surprising difference ; pull the asle 
home so that the small nut bears on the cap b, then sce that the 
wheel is perfectly equidistant from both of the back stays; should 
it incline to one side, slacken that side or tighten the other, as 
accords hest with the right adjustment of the chain. Then 
cautiously screw the nuts on the axle ends moderately tight, taking 
care in doing it not to force the wheels to one side; if the wheel 
Femains still central, finally tighten the nuts, and, last w the 
small adjusting nuts well home. If you have cone. adjusting 
hubs see that you do not disturb the adjustment of the back wheel 
bearing in loosening o1 tightening the fork end nuts (see para. 85). 
It is difficult in the case of a freewheel machine fitted with an 
‘opaque gear-case to tell when the cranks have the proper amount of 
Play. In such cases it is best to tighten the chain as far as it will go, 
and then to give a complete turn to the adjusting screw toslacken it 

A different method of chain adjustment is by means of an 
eccentric, 

The block above will show the construction, and the directions 
for adjustment are given beneath it 


that hold the axle in 
in, slack or screw up each 


73. Free Wheels.—On fixed wheel bicycles the 
back chain-wheel is a solid ring screwed to the 
back wheel hub. On free-wheel bicycles this 
solid ring is replaced by a clutch. The mechanism 
of this clutch will be understood from the at- 
tached illustration. The clutch is formed of two 
halves moving upon each other. The outer part 
carries the ordinary chain-wheel teeth, and ha 
internally three or fous pawls. The inner por- 
tion has a corresponding ring armed with ratchet 


teeth, which, when the rider pedals forward, 
engage with the pawls and so drive the back 
wheel, with which it is of a piece. When the 


rider ceases pedalling, or pedals at a rate slower 
than t at which the machine is running, the 
inner ring overruns the outer, and the pawls 
slide over the ratchet teeth. A ring of balls is 
carried by the outer half, and these come into 
work when the wheel is running free. This bear- 
ing is not as a rule adjustable. It occasionally 
happens that the clutch fails to drive the machine 
when pedalling is resumed. This is usually due 
to the pawls having become clogged with dust or 
stale oil, and this can be cured by swilling out 
the clutch with paraffin through its lubricating 
holes. It is important to attend properly to the 
oiling of the clutch, which often suffers from 
neglect in this respect, and is in consequenc 
unjustly blamed. The pawls are usually kept in 
contact with the ratchet teeth by small springs 

In some clutches the outer portion carries the 
ratchet teeth and the inner the pawls. 
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74. The Chain.—The construction of the chain 
will best be understood from the annexed illus- 
tration, 

The distance between the central points of two 
adjacent links (4 to A in Fig. 13) is called the 


Fig, 11:—Cnatx Apjustaent (Eccenrric) B.S.A. 


Loosen the step or nut on the hub spindle on the left side of 
machine, then the nut on the right side. Then with a spanner turn 
forward the square end of the hub spindle to tighten the chain, or 
backward to loosen it, Hold the square end firmly with the 
spanner, keeping the cams and blocks in close contact, then with 
another spanner tighten the leftchand spindle nut or stop. Lastly, 

right-hand spindle nut. ‘The cams should be fixed on 


ub spindle as shown in the illustration above, f.c,, with the 
ends abutting against the fixed cam blocks 
pitch of the chain. Half an inch is the most 


usual pitch, but some chains have a five-eighths 
pitch. The gauge of a chain is the length of the 


Fig. 12 —Twe Free Wreet Ccuten (Swirt). 


roller, It varies from three-sixteenths of an inch 
to one-eighth of an inch. The gauge does not 
affect the strength of a chain; in fact, a narrow 
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gauge chain is stronger, as the rivets are shorter, 
and there is less tendency for them to bend. 
The rollers which bear on the teeth of the 
chain wheels are of hardened steel, and run on 
rivets, which are mild steel, either case-hardened 
or protected by a bush of hard steel. The side 
plates are of mild steel. The ordinary method of 
detaching the chain is shown under Fig. 13. 


efBas 
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Fig 


To detach the chain.—Get the screw bolt and nut on one of the 
gear wheels : remove the nut and unscrew the bolt (taking care not 
to lose them). The chain will then come apart. 

Te repflace.—Place the chain in position and bring the ends to 
gether on one of the chain wheels: thread the bolt through the side 
plates and block, screw it home and secure it with the nut: the last 
usually comes on the inside. 

Chains in Gear Cases —Before removing the bolt secure the 
penultimate links with wire or string so that they can easily be 
recovered from the case: even if the chain is itself removed this 
method will save much time in rejoining it: this should be done on 
the back chain wheel. 


13.—THe CHarw. 


To shorten the chain, two links must be re- 
moved. The reason why the links can only be 
removed in pairs will be understood by studying 
the illustration. Unless the cyclist be a good 
mechanic, this work is best given to a professional 
repairer. Chains are best provided with two 
detachable links placed next but one to each other, 
so that in the event of a pair of links having to be 
removed, this can be done without interfering 
with a rivet. Some chains are locked by means of 
one of the side plates, which has at one end the 
hole which receives the rivet opened into a slot. 
By swinging this plate on the rivet to which it is 
permanently fixed it is disengaged by the rivet 
embraced by the slotted end. The rivet can then 
be slid out of the roller and the chain removed. 
The rivet is best turned by means of the key 
provided by the makers. 

75. Care of the Chain—No machine that is 
habitually used on the road should be without a 
gear case. If you have no gear case, cover the 
chain with vaseline, or, better still, molten tallow 
(black lead is terribly messy), and do not wan- 
tonly interfere with any moderate accumulation of 
dust, which will form a protecting crust. When 
the chain gets too foul to run sweetly (as it will 
probably do after a bath of liquid mud) immerse 
it in paraffin for a night, and carefully work it 
about in the oil, paying attention to any stiff 
links; then replace it and lubricate as before. 
A dirty chain will often run tight and requirc 
readjustment, owing to grit Betting under it and 
raising it from the gear wheels. Riders who do 
not possess gear cases will do well to keep a 
second chain for use while the first is in pickle. 
A dirty gear case should be cleaned out with 
paraffin. 

76. Gear Cases, although they are something 
of a nuisance when adjustments have to be made, 
should be regarded as indispensable for ordinary 


road use, nes 
_ There are many varieties, but they fall 
into two classes: rigid cases of metal or 


celluloid, and lace-up leather cases stretched on a 
metal frame; the former are infinitely superior 
for excluding dust and retaining oil, but the latter 
will keep off all the mud, and most of the dust, 
and can be knocked about with comparative im- 
punity; this is detrimental to metal cases. 
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Metal cases, again, fall into two classes, fixed 
and detachable; in the former the central part 
of the case is soldered to the machine, access to 
the chain and chain wheels being obtained by 
removing a large plate in the front portion, and 
a quadrant-shaped section at the back. In the 
latter the whole case can be removed if desired; 
this, however, is a serious business, and is only 
resorted to in the case of an accident to the 
machine. 

Such cases should always, like the fixed cases, 
be provided with a hinged quadrant at the back 
to give access to the chain and back hub. If 
they have not this they should be rejected. Other- 
wise the lubrication of the chain and free-wheel 
is certain to be neglected, and the detachment of 
the back wheel is made unnecessarily difficult. 

The fixed case is undoubtedly the best for pre- 
venting the entrance of dust, and it allows of 
the chain being run in a bath of oil, to its great 
benefit, and that of the free-wheel. The oil bath 
is, however, a nuisance when the machine is 
inverted for tyre repair. 

Into the intimate structure of gear cases we do 
not propose to enter—the mechanical reader will 
find it out for himself; the unskilled reader will 
let it severely alone. 

77. The Pedals take the work of the feet, and 
consist of a metal framework, running with ball 
bearings upon a spindle, which is carried on the 
end of the crank. The frame may carry rubber 
or felt blocks, or the feet may rest direct on the 
framework; pedals of the latter type are called 
rat-traps. The bearings are almost always cone- 
adjusting, and are of the type shown in Fig. 15. 
A_dust-cap is not infrequently placed over the 
adjusting cone. This must be removed before 
the pedal can be adjusted. 

All good pedals have the spindle encased in 
light metal tube to exclude dust, and should be 
provided with oil-holes. Pedal bearings are par- 
ticularly liable to get choked with mud, and re- 
quire an occasional rinse out with paraffin. 

Attention may here be drawn to the feather- 
weight rustless pedal made by the Lea Francis 
Co. All the exposed parts, which are made of 
steel, are coslettised. (See para. 116.) The rest 
of the frame is of aluminium. 

78. Attachment of Pedals—These invariably 
screw into the crank ends, the right pedal having 
a right-hand thread and the left pedal a left-hand 
thread, so that the tendency in riding is to screw 
them home tighter and not to unscrew them. 
The pedal is provided cither with a flat to allow 
its being gripped by a spanner or with a slot at 
the end of its spindle to -admit a screwdriver. 
(See Fig. 14.) 


Fic. 14.—ATTACHMENT oF Proat. 


79. The Wheels, which are shod with pneu- 
matic tyres, consist of a hub connected by steel 
wire spokes with a rim of wood or metal. 

The hub revolves on ball bearings upon an axle 
held rigidly in the frame, thus receiving the 
weight of the sider and machine, and is sus- 
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pended from the rim by means of the spokes 
which happen to be uppermost. This is termed 
a Suspension wheel, as opposed to an ordinary 
carriage wheel, the spokes of which are in com- 
pression. E : 

But as the bicycle does not remain stationary, 
the spokes have yet another kind of strain to 
undergo. In the back wheel the whole of the 
driving power is applied to the hub, and thus 
communicated through the spokes to the rim and 
tyre. For this reason modern wheels are not 
spoked radially, in which case the pull on them 
would be at right angles to the direction of the 
spokes, and would tend to cause the hub to break 
away from them (to say nothing of the loss of 
power), but the.spokes leave the hub at a tangent 
(or nearly so), and the pull is thus communicated 
from the hub to the rim along the direct line 
of the spokes. For this reason 
the tangent wheel, as it is 
-called, 1s immensely stronger 
than the old-fashioned radial A 
or “direct” wheel, which has 
long since passed out of prac- 
tical cycling. 

To proceed to details: the 
hub is furnished on each side 
with a flange, generally pierced Kn 
transversely with holes for the 
reception of the spokes, which 
are headed, and, passing 
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case the fork ends should be countersunk to 
receive washers placed on the spindle. These 
must, of course, be removed before the wheel 
can be detached. 

To remove the back wheel, take off the sliding 
end of the gear case, undo the chain, slacken the 
fork end nuts, when the spindle and with it the 
nuts, washers, and chain-adjusters may be slid 
out of the fork ends. To replace it reverse the 
process, taking care to fit the chain-adjuster (see 
Fig. 19) well on to the fork ends. 

2. Rims are made of steel, of aluminium, or 
an alloy, or of wood, Steel rims are the strongest, 
but, of course, are liabl@to rust. They should 
be plated, and then enamelled, with the exception 
of a small strip left with the plating exposed to 
take the wear of the rim brakes. Aluminium 
rims are rusticss, but they will in time, unless 


ii 


me 


through the holes in the flange, 
take a sharp turn and run to 
the rim, where they are 
screwed into a brass nipple; 
this nipple protrudes through 
the rim, but is prevented from 
passing through it by a broad 


Fic. 15.—D1ackam or Cone-Avyustinc Huw. 


are held in place by the cones ¢ c’; of these ¢ is of a piece with the spindle b, but c’is free, 
working upon the threaded end of the spindle to allow of adjustment. 

To take the bearing to pieces.—Remove the fork end nuts, slide or spring the wheel out of 
the forks and lay it on its side with the free cone c' uppermost. We can now unscrew the 
free cone c’, and, holding the other end of the axle firmly in place, tip the balls out of the 
cup A’; place the hand under the cup 4 and remove the spindle, when the opposite balls will 
fall into the hand. 


The cups AA’ are fixed into the case of the hub ls; in these are placed the balls, which 


flange, which bears on the 
hollow bed of the rim; the ten- 
sion of the spoke is regulated 
by turning the nipple, the 
spoke being thus drawn further 
or less into the rim. Upon the 
correct tensioning of the 
spokes depends the truth of 


the wheel, the natural shape of ‘Ut! 


To put the bearings together.—Lay the wheel on its side with the cup a uppermost ; put the 
spindle p through the hub with the fixed cone c uppermost, place the balls in the cup, and let 
the cone c fall upon them ; then, holding the spin 
to rest on the end of the spindle nearest to.c. The balls may now be placed in the cup a’ (the 
screwed end of the spindle will keep them in place 
the balls ; when it is screwed home the wheel may 
To adjust the bearing.—When the wheel is in place, slack the nut (the opposite nut need 
not be touched), grip the flattened sides of the cone c’ with the open spanner provided, and 
serew it up as far as it will 
nut &; take the wheel by the rit and sec if there is any perceptible side shake in the bearing : 
e be none, and the wheel runs freely, the adjustment is correct ; if there be an: 
perceptible shake, screw up the cone a little ; if the = 


le firmly’ in place, turn the wheel over so as 


lastly, screw the free cone «” down upon 
set upright, 


.o, then unscrew it about a quarter of a turn and screw up the 


cel runs stiflly, slacken it off. It will 


the rim being of less import- fe noticed that tightening the nut often tightens the bearing also, and for this allowance has 


to be mi 
piece off st 


ance than that imparted to it 
by the pull of the spokes. 
The intersections of the spokes 
are usually tied with thin wire, _ 
though the advisability of this is by no means 
certain, The spokes are thickened (butt-ended) 
where they pass through the flange, as well as 
where they are threaded to screw into the nipple. 

80, Size of Wheels —Most machines are fitted 
with two 28-in. wheels; it is urged by some that 
a 30-in. front wheel gives better steering, but we 
scarcely think that it is worth its weight. 

We do not recommend 26-in. wheels even for 
short riders. The increased vibration as com- 
pared with 28-in. wheels is very noticeable, and is 
not sufficiently compensated by the saving of 
weight or the increased strength of the wheel. 
Moreover, the pedals are brought nearer to the 
ground, and the risk of catching them on stones 
is very real. 

81. Removing the Wheels——To remove the 
front wheel, take off the nuts and washers, and, 
pressing with the thumbs upon the hub, spring 
the fork ends one by one over the end of the 
spindle. To replace it, reverse the process. 

It is much better to choose a machine which 
has the holes in the fork ends conyerted into open 
slots so that the wheel can be removed without 
the necessity of springing the forks. In such 


fe. If the proper spanner be not ava , 
round it, taking the ends in the hands and pulling them tight. 
readily be forced round. 


ailable, the cone may be turned by twisting a 
‘Whe cone may 


kept clean, oxidise, and may disintegrate. The 
care, however, necessary in keeping them in con- 
dition is much less than that required by steel 
rims. Wood rims are not suitable for detachable 
tyres, and are, in virtue of their superior resili- 
ency, used by fast riders in connection with tube 
tyres. (See para. 145.) They should be varnished 
at intervals of a few months. 

83. Bearings.—A bearing occurs where any 
part of a machine, which rotates, bears upon 
another part which does not rotate, or vice versa. 

A ball bearing is one in which the two bearing 
surfaces, instead of running directly on each 
other, are separated by steel balls; thus instead of 
the friction of one level surface upon another 
we have only the friction of small points of these 
surfaces against the balls, and to a large extent 
rolling friction is substituted for sliding friction. 

The most usual type of ball bearing consists of 
two cones affixed to the ends of a spindle and 
resting upon balls, which themselves bear upon 
cups contained in the case of the bearing. These 
may be divided into two classes: (a) where the 
cups are stationary, and the axle and cone re- 
wolve, ¢.g., the crank bearing; or (b) where 
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the spindle and cone are fixed and the 
revolve, as in either wheel. 

This distinction is, however, of no great im- 
portance, as with slight modifications any de 
scription of one type will equally apply to the 
other. 

84 A more important distinction for our pur- 
pose is based upon the method of adjustment of 
the bearings. For a bearing to run freely it is 


cups 


Fic, —Disc- (or Cur-) Abjustinc Crank-Bearinc (CENTaun). 

‘A is the case or shell of the bearing and is called the crank 
bracket; #, the crank ; b, the crank axle ; E, one of the cones (of a 
piece with axle); F, one of the discs (or cups) fitted with flat to gi 
grip to spanner; G, locking ring to lock disc against bracke 
Nore.—The above locking arrangement (though very good) is not 
of the usual type ; see Fig. 17. 

To take to picces.—The following directions apply primarily to the 
crank bearing, but with slight modifications apply also to the hub. 
Detach the crank sand the other crank (not_shown) which carries 
the chain-wheel ; and the chain-wheel (see Fig. 9); undo the lock- 
(in this case the locking ring G)and unscrew the 
\d cup; if the cup adjusts by means of holes in its outward 
e. this ia done with a pinchole spanner; if it is provided with 
a shoulder (as above) use an ordinary open spanner. When the cup, 
and with it the balls, are withdrawn, the axle p and the balls of the 
other side will come away, leaving only the chain-side cup in 
position ; do not remove this unless necessary ; if you must do so, 
© 4 file mark across the case of the cup and the case of the bear: 
ng to make sure of your replacing it in exactly the same position 

You will set the chain-wheel out of line, The cup may 
moved by undoing the locking @ and screwing 


it out. 

To put together.—First screw in the chain side cup (if you have 
removed it) fo the exact porition it previously occupied, as indicated 
by the file mark (an error of awhole revolution is not likely to be 
ude, and may be guarded against by counting the threads, 
which, before removing the cup, lay outside the bracket). Lay the 
bicycle on its chain side, and put the chain end of the axle p through 
the cup (there is always more space outside the cone on the chain 
end of the axle than on the other). Drop the chain side balls into 
the cup and let the cope of the axle fall on them. Next very care- 
fully turn the machine over, pulling on the chain end of the axle 
while so deing to nip the balls between the cup and cone to prevent 
them escaping; with the same object, when the machine is turned 
over, keep the opposite end of the axle supported. 

ake the other cup: Gill it with vaseline and place the balls 
ina ring inside it, taking care not to warm them or the cup, or the 
aseline will melt; then very gingerly pass it upwards over the 
downward end of the axle and engage it in the threads of the 
bracket, screwing it home very gently, especially as the balls begin 
to approach the cone, or they may over-ride one another and 

When the cup is screwed home, replace the chain-wh 
cranks and adjust the bearing. 

To adjust.—Slack the locking ring & or its equivalent; apply an 
open spanner to the shoulder of the dise or cup F, and loosen or 
tignten till an adjustment is made (see directions under Fig. 15). 

If, as is usual, the dice has pincholes instead of a projecting 
shoulder, turn it by inserting into the holes the prong of a pin-hole 
spanner: in emergencies, the disc may be cautiously driven round 
with « long nail and a hammer. 


and 


ry that the balls should not be so tightly 
jammed as to prevent their revolving, nor th 
the bearing should be so loosely put together as 
to admit of the balls running out of their proper 
circular track; to ensure this it is necessary that 
we should have some means of regulating the 
distance between the cup and cone, 

To attain this end we may move the position 
of either the cup or the cone, and the most con- 
venient and accurate ¥ of doing this is by 
providing one or other with a screw thread en- 


neces: 
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gaging with some other portion of tle machine, 
which for running purposes is of a piece with 
it, and securing it to that portion by some locking 
arrangement, 

We may accordingly divide ball bearings into 
two classes. 

(a) Cone-adjusting bearings, in which one 
cone screws upon the axle, and the cups are fixed 
in to the case of the bearings. 

(b) Cup-adjusting (commonly called disc- 
adjusting) bearings, in which the cones are im- 
movably fixed to the axle and the cups (discs) 
screw into the case of the bearing. 

The head bearing of the modern safety is of a 
different type, and is described under Fig. 5. 

85. (a) Cone-adjusting bearings—From the 
diagram in Fig. 15 it will be seen that by un- 
screwing the cone c we alter the relation 
not only of c’ itself to the cup a. but that of the 
cone c to the cup A. When the required adjust- 
ment has been obtained, the cone c’ is fixed in 
place by screwing up the nut £, which drives the 
washer F inst it 

86. (b) Cup- (or disc-) adjusting bearings.— 
In these the cones are permanently fixed to the 
axle, and the cups screw bodily into the case of 
the bearing (see Fig. 16). It will be seen that the 
cup and cone respectively, necessarily face oppo- 
site ways to what they did in the cone-adjusting 
bearing, and this has the effect of placing the ball 
races further apart. ngement is, 
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To loosen slacken the nut, and loosen or drive out the cotter as 
riled under Fig. 9 


in the case of crank bearings, usually of the char- 
acter described under F 17. xr hubs it i 
commonly of the type shown in Fig. 16° (See 
Vig. 17a.) 

A description of the cup-adjusting crank bear- 
ing and hub is given, together with full instruc- 
tions for their manipulation, under Figs. 16 
and 17. 


Fic. 17a. Disc-apyustinc Hun (TRiumen). 


87. Comparison of the two types.—We con- 
sider cup-adjusting bearings preferable. Firstly, 
they are more dust proof. In each type 
there space for the entrance of dust between 
the cup and the: coned axle: but in the cup- 
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adjusting bearing this is only the size of the 
diameter of the axle itself; in the older type it 
is the size of the diameter of the whole cone, 
and this can only be mastered by complications 
in the way of dust caps, & ondly, for the 
same reason, it is oil retaining; and, thirdly (in 
the case of hubs), the bearing can be adjusted 
without disturbing the fork end nuts and so pos- 
sibly the chain adjustment. Fourthly, the same 
disc-adjusting bearing allows for the same length 
of axle a slightly greater distance between the 
ball races. here is, however, apart from these 
incidental advantages, absolutely no essential 
difference in the running of the two types, and 
a good cone-adjusting bearing is far better than 
a bad specimen of the other. 

Care of the bearings.—As we have shown 
above, careful adjustment should be made when 
neces: he rider should, however, refrain from 
tinkering with the bearings more than he can 
help, especially from taking them to pieces, Nuts 
which are alw: being tightened and slackened 
cannot be expected to hold. In fact, no part of 
the machine should be touched unless it really 
calls for it. 

The best way of testing the running of a wheel 
bearing is to put the valve of the tyre towards 
the top of the wheel, and see that its weight 
causes the wheel to oscillate backwards and for- 
wards till at last the valve settles down at the 
very bottom of the wheel. If the bearing is un- 
evenly worn a perfect adjustment cannot be 
effected; the best compromise possible should be 
made; it is better to put up with a little shake 
in the bearing than to hinder the free running 
of the wheel; but if a worn bearing is run too 
slack the wear is only exaggerated. The just 
mean is to be learnt only by experience. 

In the case of the back wheel of a machine 
fitted with a free-wheel, the wheel will not oscil- 
Be it will, however, stop running very gradu- 
ally, 

The bearings should he oiled with good lubri- 
cating oil, say once in a hundred miles or so, and 
then but sparingly. Oil should not be left lying 
round the oiler, as it attracts dust; if, however, 
a ring of dust is found around the entrance to 
bearing it is better not to remove it, or at all 
events very rarely, as it is very likely to be rubbed 
into the bearings, especially if they are the cone- 
adjusting variety. A piece of chenille lightly 


wound round the axle where it emerges 
from the bearing will go far to ex- 
clude dust. _ Disc-adjusting bearings may 


be oiled more copiously, and much less often. 
If from any cause the bearing should become 
clogged, it should be slackened and paraffin in- 
jected; it should then be spun round, fresh para- 
ffin being added till it runs out perfectly clean; 
the bearing should then be adjusted, left to run 
dry, and oiled. It is a good thing to have a hole 
fitted with a screw plug drilled in the bottom of 
the crank bracket for the escape of the paraffin. 

89. The Step is usually a roughened prolonga- 
tion of the left-hand back fork end nut, but is 
occasionally brazed on to the back stays. 

90. Change-speed Gears.—All the change- 
speed gears on the market are of the epicyclic 
type. The essential elements of these gears in 
common use are: (1) a central or sun pinion 
on the spindle, which (at all events when the 
gear is working) is fixed; the sun wheel is in 
mesh with (2) a number of planet wheels 
(ordinarily four) mounted by means of studs on 
a disc called the planet-carrier; and (3) an in- 
ternally toothed wheel independent of the planet- 
carrier, but in mesh with the planets which it 
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encircles. If the planet-carrier be made to rotate, 
the planets would, but for the presence of the 
sun pinion, rotate idly upon it; but as they are 
in mesh with the immovable sun m which 
acts as a fulcrum, they are forced to revolve upon 


th studs, and as they are in mesh 
w the encircling internally toothed wheel, 
they force that also to rotate, which it 


does in the same direction as the planet-carrier, 
but at a speed increased in the proportion of 
the number of teeth on the Facer toothed 
wheel to the number on the sun pinion. If the 
internally toothed wheel be made to rotate, it 
will impart its motion to the planets, and they, 
being in mesh with the immovable sun pinion, 
can do nothing except force their carrier to 
rotate, which it does at a speed diminished in 
the same proportion. It should be added that 
one of the commonest devices for putting the 
gear out of action is to set the sun pinion free 
to revolve on the spindle. The object of a 
change-speed hub is to cause its shell which 
carries the spokes and so drives the back wheel 
to move at a faster or slower speed than the 
chain ring which is driven by the chain. Con- 
sequent. ring is mounted, not as in 
a plain-geared bicycle direct on the hub shell, 
but on a driving sleeve (or driver) which, 
through an intermediate mechanism of the type 
described above, communicates its motion, ac- 
celerated or reduced, to the hub shell. All these 
contrivances have arrangements by which the 
special gearing can be put out of action, and the 
motion transmitted without change of speed from 
the chain ring to the hub shell. There are similar 
devices by which the speed imparted by the cranks 
to the crank axle can be increased or diminished 
before it is transmitted to the front chain-wheel 
and so by the chain to the back wheel of the 
bicycle. 

gt. Two-speed Gears are naturally simpler in 
construction than three-speed gears, and are 
therefore described first. One of the simplest 
two-speed hubs is the Eadie, shown in Fig. 18. 


Fic. 18.—Tue Eanre Two-Sreep Hun. 


Here the sun wheel 4 can be slid along the 
hollow spindle by the actuating mechanism (of 
the same type as that described in para. 08); 
when it is to the left, the teeth engage with the 
internal teeth of the detaining pinion, C, which 
is a fixture on the axle. In this position, then, 
the sun wheel is immovable. The chain ring is 
mounted on the driver B, which terminates to 
the left in the internally toothed ring, which is, 
of course, in mesh with the planets. These are 
mounted upon the deep flange of the hub (which 
serves as planet-carrier). The planets are in 
mesh with the immovable sun or fulcrum pinion, 
and force the hub to rotate slower than the chain 
ring. Thus the low gear is obtained. To obtain 
the high gear the sun pinion is slid to the right, 
where, always remaining in mesh with the planets, 
it engages in teeth (not shown in the illustration) 
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in the driver, and driver, planets, and hub are 
thus locked together, and rotate as a solid ma: 
as if the special mechanism did not exist. TI 
is called the normal gear, and it will be remark 
that it is the higher of the two. The low 
offers a reduction of 238 per cent. 
normal gear. 

92. The Villiers Gear (see Fig. 19), is 
more simple, and differs from the Eadie in ae 
the normal gear is the lower, and the e» 
mechanism is brought into play to obtain the high 
gear. In this case the sun pinion does not slide 
on the spindle. 


gear 
from the 


even 


Fig.-19.—Tue Vinwters Hun. 


The planet-carrier is borne on the driver, and 
the internally.toothed ring is formed on the hub 
flange. Consequently, the hub is driven at a 
greater speed than the driver. 

The sun pinion is free to revolve on the spindle, 
but can be locked to it by means of a sliding 
sleeve on the spindle, actuated by a rod which 
runs through it. This sleeve engages by teeth 
at its end with teeth on the end of the sun 
pinion. When the sun pinion is thus locked, the 
gear works as described in para. 90, though in 
this case the hub is driven at a higher speed than 
the driver. When the sun pinion is released, the 
gear revolves as a solid mass at the speed of the 
chain wheel and driver. The high gear is 333 
per cent. above the normal. There are numerous 
other hub two-speed gears, e.g., the Manchester 
hub and the Fagan. 

93. The Sunbeam Two-speed Gear differs 
from these foregoing, in that it is applied to the 
front chain wheel instead of to the hub. The 
normal drive is on the low gear, and the special 
mechanism comes into play on the high. Its 
object, of course, is to enable the chain wheel 
to rotate at a different speed to the crank axle. 
This is effected in the following manner. The 
crank, which is fixed to the axle by the usual 
cotter, carries a hollowed flange about two-thirds 
of the diameter of the chain wheel. This hol- 
lowed flange is the planet- -carrier, and carries 
three planets. The chain wheel is free to revolve 
relatively to the axle, and carries the internally 
toothed g, which is, as usual, in mesh with the 
planets. The internally toothed ring is cut on its 
outside with ratchet teeth, which engage with 
spring pawls mounted on the planet-carrier. The 
sun wheel is of a piece with a plate called the 
ratchet plate, which has two ratchet teeth. These 
two parts together are free to rotate on the axle, 
but can be held in place by a spring pawl mounted 
on the shell of the crank bracket. The actuating 
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mechanism can lift this pawl out of mesh with 
the ratchet plate, or, being relaxed, allow it to 


be carried by its spring into position for engage- 
When the ratchet plate and sun 
the 


ment with it. 


pinion are thus held, planet-carrier (which 
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Two-Sreep Gear. 


is borne by the crank) drives the internally 
toothed ring through the planets at an increased 
speed, and with it the chain wheel, which over- 
runs the planet-carrier by means of the ratchet 
and pawls mentioned above. When, however, the 
ratchet plate and sun wheel are free, the epicyclic 
train is thrown out of gear, and revolves as a 
solid mass, when the ratchets and pawls com- 
municate the motion of the crank and planet- 
carrier to the chain wheel. The gear gives a rise 
of 333 per cent. above the normal. 

94. It will be observed that if the internally 
toothed ring were borne by the crank, and the 


Fic. 21.—Tim Stormev-Axcuer Turke-Sreep GEar 
(Dissecrep). 


planets mounted on the chain wheel, the gearing 
would be down instead of up, and the normal 
gear would thus be on the high speed. The 
Centaur Cycle Co. and the James Cycle Co. have 
gears constructed on this principle. Each of these 
gears gives a reduction of 25 per cent. on the 
My speed, 

5. The. special advantages of bracket gears 
nines (1) that they allow of the parts being made 
larger and therefore stronger than in the case 
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of hub gears, and (2) that they are capable of 
being fitted to tricycles equally with bicycles, 
Hub gears can only be fitted to tricycles by the 
clumsy contrivances of transmitting the drive 
from the front chain wheel to the gear (mounted 
on a suitable support), and again from that by 
means of a second chain to the driving axle of 
the machine. 

96. Of three-speed gears, the Sturmey-Archer 
is the oldest and best known, and perhaps the 
simplest, On it the low gear is 23 per cent. 
below the normal, and the high gear 31 per cent. 
above it. 

The mechanism may be described as follows: 
The references are to Fig, 21 and Fig. 22, the 
former showing the gear dissected, the latter 
showing it assembled. References to the former 
are in eters to the latter in numerals. 
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This ring has a flange which forms one ball race 
of the bearing between the hub and the driver 
(see above). 

Lastly, there is the end piece of the hub (19 L), 
which screws into the hub-shell. In this is the 
cup for the bearing at 4, and a deep recess with 
internal pawls (20 M). 

97. The gear acts as follows: The gear-cage 
is free to slide upon the sun pinion with which 
the planets are in mesh. Its position upon the 
sun pinion is determined by a thimble (N) pro- 
jecting from a threaded sleeve (O), which is 
carried on the spindle and is free to slide upon 
it. This thimble is controlled by a spring carried 
in the spindle (which is hollow), and is connected 
to the spring through a slot in the spindle. This 
spring is itself compressed or relaxed by the 
actuating mechanism of the gear. A nut (RR) 


Fic. 22. —Tur Sturmev-ARcMRR THREE-SrERD GEAR (AssEMDLED). 


The spindle (1 A) is hollow (the reason for 
which is explained presently), and carries, im- 
movably fixed to it, the sun pinion (2 B), a fixed 
cone (3 C), and an adjustable cone (4 D). 

The chain ring & E) is screwed to the driver 
(6 F). This revolves on the fixed cone of the 
axle (3 C) on a detachable ring of balls (7) 
contained in a detachable ball-cage. The driver 
is cut with ratchet teeth upon its side, and clutch 
teeth upon the end remote from the chain. It 
has mounted upon its exterior next to the chain 
ring a ball race (8 G). Upon these revolves the 
body of the hub (9 H), into which is screwed 
the complementary ball race to that at 8 G. 

The next member of the gear—the gear-cage— 
is shown at 11 J. The two broad rings and the 
neck connecting them are of a piece. The nar- 
rower of the two rings (that nearer the chain) 
has on its exterior and interior surfaces spring 
pawls (12 J and 13 respectively). The broader 
flange is internally toothed, 14 J (the internally 
toothed ring of para. 90). Mounted in it and 
contained in it, but free to revolve in it, is the 
planet-carrier (15)—a flange bearing four studs 
on which run the four planets (16). The planets 
are always in mesh with the internally toothed 
ring. The four studs have their chainward ends 
shaped so as ta form clutch teeth, and the other 
face of the flange, i.e, that remote from the 
chain, carries, projecting from the gear-cage, a 
ring with external ratchet teeth (17 K). 

he hub-shell (9 H) has screwed into it at its 
chainward end a ring bearing ratchet teeth (18). 


screwed upon this threaded sleeve locks the gear- 
cage to the thimble, which thus carries the gear- 
cage with it. When the spring is entirely relaxed, 
it carries the thimble and gear-cage into the 
position for the low gear. 

The low gear is obtained when the gear-cage 
is moved to the extreme left. The ratchet teeth 
on the side of the driver engage with the pawls 
on the interior of the narrow ring of the gear- 
cage. The drive communicated from the chain 
ring to the driver is thus transmitted to the gear- 
cage, of which the internally toothed ring is part. 
The internally toothed ring is in mesh with the 
planets. As these are also in mesh with the 
immovable sun wheel, they drive their planet- 
carrier at a reduced speed (see para. 90). The 
moving of the gear-cage to the left brings the 
ring of ratchet teeth which projects from the 
planet-carrier into mesh with the pawls in the 
end piece of the hub. 

Thus we haye a drive from the chain ring 
through the driver to the internally toothed ring, 
thence geared down through the planets to the 
planet-carrier, and so to the hub-shell. 

For the medium gear the gear-cage is pulled 
to a central position. The pawls of its interior 
surface remain in mesh with the long ratchet 
tecth of the driver; but its external pawls are 
brought into mesh with the ratchet teeth on the 
interior of the hub-shell, and thus driver, gear- 
cage, and hub-shell are locked together and re- 
volve as a solid mass. The gear is thus normal. 
. For the high gear the gear-cage is moved to 
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the extreme right, and its internal pawls slide 
out of the ratchet teeth of the driver on to the 
smooth surface beyond on which they have no 
hold. The toothed ends of the studs, however, 
which are borne by the planet-carrier, are brought 
into mesh with the corresponding teeth at the 
end of the driver, and the planet-carrier is thus 
made to reyolve. Then, by the reverse of the 
action described for the low gear, the internally 
toothed ring is driven by the planets at an in- 
creased speed. 

In this position of the gear-cage its external 
pawls engage with the internal ratchet teeth of 
the hub-shell to which the geared-up motion is 
thus transmitted. 

It will have been noticed that on each speed 
a ratchet and pawl clutch forms part of the 
drive. When the rider ceases to pedal, the pawls 
overrun the ratchets, thus affording an indepen- 
dent free wheel on each speed. 

The whole of the bearings of the hub are 
adjusted by the cone (4 D) in the manner de- 
scribed under Fig. 15. 

As the actuating mechanism enters the spindle 
from the mai hand side, the controlling spring 
is naturally fixed on the left-hand side, and when 
tension on it is relaxed, it pulls the gear-cage to 
that side. When the planet cage is to the left, 
the gear is low, and thus, when the spring is 
released, the low gear naturally comes into action. 
This is important, because the spring may get 
released by the actuating mechanism being 
damaged, and in these circumstances the rider is 
left with a gear on which he can at least go 
anywhere and do anything. In some gears it is 
the high gear which in such circumstances comes 
into play, and this means that the bicycle will, 
in conditions of heavy going, be almost unride- 
able. It is a pity that few, if any, gears run back 
automatically to the medium. (The Sturmey- 
Archer coaster hub mentioned below is one of 
the exceptions.) 


Fic. 23.—ConTROLLING Levers yor Turur-sreep GEAR. 
a, For Top Tube. 4, For Handlebar. 


98. Actuating Mechanisms (Fig. 23).—There 
are several varieties of these, but the following 
description (applicable’ to the Sturmey-Archer) 
will give a general idea of them, They may be 

¢ Bbtaned in two types of fitting, according as the 
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controlling lever is mounted on the top tube of 
the bicycle or on the handlebar. In the former 
case the commonest arrangement consists of a 
lever which is slid over a quadrant, on which 
holes or stops are provided to arrest the lever in 
the proper positions for the high, low, and 
medium gears. This lever pulls a wire cable, and 
is carried on pulleys round the angles of the 
frame to the hub or crank bracket. The wire 
bears usually a small chain, which in its turn 
conveys the motion to the spring in the hollow 
spindle (see para. 97). Handlebar controls are 
of the type illustrated in Fig. 23b. The motion 
is usually conveyed from the lever by a Bowden 
wire (see para. 109) to the top tube, where it 
enters a clip and joins the ordinary wire cable 
described above. 

o9. Adjustment of Controlling Wires.—It is 
important to have the wire properly adjusted, 
as otherwise the mechanism controlled by it in 
the gear does not mesh properly. The following 
directions apply primarily to the Sturmey-Archer, 
but many other gears are adjusted in the same 
way. The rider must get the special directions 
for his particular gear. An indicating rod 
emerges from the left end of the spindle (see 
Fig. 22). The end of this is usually flush with 
the end of the axle on the medium gear, pro- 
jects about 4 in. beyond it on the low gear, and 
retreats the same distance within it on the high 
gear. The end of the spindle is usually covered 
by the step, but this is hollow and provided with 
an aperture through which the indicator can_be 
watched. The wire is adjusted as follows: The 
lever is placed for the middle gear when the wire 
should be a little slack. Exact adjustment is 
obtained by screwing or unscrewing the milled 
nipple on the end of the small chain, or by loosing 
the front clip on the tube or the top tube control, 
and tapping it along the tube (a lazy method and 
destructive of enamel), till the indicator is flush 
with the end of the spindle. When the adjust- 
ment is right for the middle gear, it is right for 
all_the gears. 

There are some eight three-speed gears on the 
market, but considerations of space render it im- 
possible to describe them. They differ from the 
Sturmey-Archer in important details. Some use 
two planet-carriers and sets of planets; in others 
it is the sun pinion which is moved to change the 
gear; others, again, have the planets—at a pos- 
sible sacrifice to their stoutness and consequent 
strength—mounted on ball bearings. We hope, 
however, that the description given above will 
enable the reader to understand the general prin- 
ciples on which these gears are constructed. 

100, Change-speed Coaster Hubs.—By a com- 
bination of the types of mechanisms described 
above and under para. 112 are produced coaster 
hubs with two or three gears. We regret that 
space prevents a description of these ingenious 
contrivances, 

1o1. The Pedersen Three-speed Gear.—We 
regret that it is impossible to do more than men- 
tion this interesting and efficient gear, which is 
not of the epicyclic type. A secondary shaft is 
carried in a boss of the hub, and changes of gear 
are obtained by bringing pinions on the main 
shaft of the hub into mesh with pinions on the 
secondary shaft. The ratio of gears is high, the 
high gear being 50 per cent. above the normal, 
and the normal 50 per cent. above the low. 

102, Brakes.—The relative advantages from the 
riding point of view of hand-applied or foot- 
applied brakes are discussed under para. 19. From 
the mechanical point of view they are most con- 
veniently considered according as (1) the retard- 
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ing force is applied (a) at the rim or (b) at 
the hub; and (2) the actuating force is transmitted 
through (a) a_visible train of levers and bell 
cranks, (b) an invisible Bowden wire, or (c) the 
chain. rim brakes are the most generally 
used it is best to treat of them first. 

103. Rim Brakes in General.—The machine is 
checked by the application to the inner side of 
the rim of a pair of blocks made of a suitable 
composition, and held in metal shoes from which 
they are detachable. The shoes are carried on 
the arms of a stirrup, and the whole brake is 
put into’ action by being pulled against the rim 
by a set of rods and bell cranks or by a Bowden 
wiré operating on the stirrup. The stirrup usually 
ends in guides which slide in sockets clipped to 
the forks. The brake is released by a spring 
which takes it out of contact with the rim. As 
the brake blocks wear by friction with the rim, 
an adjustment is provided by which this wear 
may be compensated by bringing them nearer to 
the rim. 

104. The Brake-shoes are open at the rear 
end, and the blocks can, when it is necessary to 
replace them, be forced out, and new ones simi- 
larly inserted. The shoes are closed at their for- 
ward end, and the blocks are driven firmly into 
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place against them by the force of the moving 
wheel when the brake is applied. 

It is very desirable to have brake-shoes which 
can readily be removed so as to allow of the 
removal of the wheel, or to facilitate tyre repairs. 
How this is done is shown in Fig. 24. It is sur- 
prising that contrivances of this kind are not 
more general. 

105. Visible vy. Invisible Brake Connections.— 
The transmission of braking force to the front 
wheel is a very simple matter, and there is little 
question but that the ordinary arrangement of 
rods and levers as shown in Fig. 25 is the best. 
The transmission of force to the back wheel is 
much more difficult. It may be effected by a train 
of rods and bell cranks, such as is shown in 
Fig. 26. This arrangement, which is now the 
most usual, has the merit that all the parts are 
exposed to view, and that the rider is not at the 
mercy of a wire cable concealed in a conduit, 
which may break suddenly without any warning 
to the rider. On the other hand, it may well 
happen that the vibration of the road may cause 
one of the numerous screws in visible brake work 
to loosen and fall out, without the rider being 
any the wiser till he tries unsuccessfully to apply 
the brake. Moreover, visible connections are apt 
to get loose and rattle, and are comparatively 
troublesome to keep clean. The alternative 
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method of transmission is by a Bowden cable 
(see para. 109). The great value of the 
Bowden cable lies in its simplic i 
the accidental fact that it is the Bale bra 
market which conducts the actuating force from 
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the handle-bar to the backstays by the most 
natural route, viz., by the top tube. Its draw- 
backs are that the wide curves of conduit look 
untidy, and that as the cable is hidden from view 
it may fray and break without the rider having 
any knowledge of what is happening. This, how- 
ever, is, under proper conditions, of the rarest 
occurrence. 


A.—BRrakes WITH VISIBLE TRANSMISSION. 


106. Hand-applied Front Rim Brake with 
Roller Levers and Visible Transmission 
(Fig. 25).—The lever pivots in clips rigidly 
attached to the handle-bar. When pressure 
is applied by the hand to the handle 
of the lever, it rolls round in the clips, 
and in doing so lifts a bell crank attached to its 
other end, which in turn lifts the brake-rod. The 
brake-rod consists of a solid rod, which fits into 
a tube attached to the horse-shoe. The length 
of the brake-rod is regulated by sliding this rod 
in the tube, thus bringing the horse-shoe and with 
it the brake blocks nearer to or further from the 
rim. When the correct adjustment is obtained, 
the tube and rod are locked together by the small 
set screw. Brakes should be so adjusted that the 
machine cannot be wheeled when they are applied. 
If they are too violent in action (which must be 
ascertained by experiment) they must be loosened. 
It should never be necessary to interfere with 
the clips attached to the front forks. 
he spring which releases the brake is shown 
at the end of the lever. In a well-known brake 
(the Crabbe) there is no spring, its place being 
taken by the natural spring in the horse-shoe. 
107. Wantlancied Back Rim Brake with 
Roller Levers and Visible Transmission.—The 
lever and brake-rod are similar to those described 
for the corresponding front brake, except that the 
set screw which is fitted to the brake-rod serves 
oily for the adjustment of the length of the rod 
gE 
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to the height of the handlebar, and that at 
lower end instead of carrying a stirrup it com- 
municates with a bell crank, which is connected in 
its turn with a rod running down the 
bottom tube of the frame. At the crank 
bracket is another bell crank hinged to 
a short rod which carries the brake 
stirrup. This lies under the chain stays, 
to which are fixed clips similar to those 
The adjust- 


used for the front brake. 
ment of the brake is effected as fol- 
low. The short rod above-mentioned 


consists, like the front br. rod, of two 
portions, threaded and united by a long 
ulating nut (which can be turned 
with the finger) and a lock nut. The 
rod can thus be lengthened or shortened 
and the brake blocks brought further 
from or nearer to the rim. This is the 
most convenient type of back rim brake 
wa the market. Its drawback is that as 
working parts are so near the road 


they are apt to become choked with 
mud, and this is a riuisance when ad- 
justments have to be made. The brake 
is better placed on the back stays, 
where is is more accessible and out of 
the way of mud. At present, however, the 


only brakes with visible connections which have 


Fic, 26,—Back Rim Brake wirn Visisie Connection. 


(Etswick,) 


the stirrup and brake blocks upon the back stays 
transmit the braking force through rods carried 
as above to the crank bracket, and thence by 
means of additional hinges up to the seat lug and 
down to the back stays. This complicated ar- 
rangement is objectionable, because of the exces- 
multiplication of working parts and resultant 
tion. It is surprising that no maker carries 
his brake connections by way of the top tube of 
the frame straight to the back stays, Till this 
arrangement is obtainable riders who prefer their 
back brakes on the back stays would do best to 
have a Bowden wire along the top tube. (See 
para. 109.) 

108. Foot-applied Back Rim Brake with 
Visible Transmission.—A clutch similar to the 
ordinary free-wheel clutch is fitted to the crank 
bracket. When the -rider pedals forward this 
clutch is out of action, but when he back pedals, 
he drives back the clutch. This has attached to 
its under side the short rod which carries the 
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stirrup, which it pulls forward, thus applying the 
brake. Adjustment is effected in the same way 
as in the case of the similar hand-applied brake 
described above (para. 107). 


Back-Penai.ine 


Rint Brake (1.S.A.) 


When this type of brake is fitted to the back 
stays, motion is transmitted from the clutch by 
means of bell cranks and rods to the top of the 
diagonal and thence down the back 
stays. 


B.—Brakes witH Caste TRANs- 
MISSION. 


109. The Bowden Brakes.—The 
operation of the Bowden wire may 
be explained in this way. It would 
be possible to transmit sufficient pull 
to actuate a brake on the back wheel 
by means of an ordinary wire con- 
ducted round the angles of the frame. 
But in that case unless the angles of 
the frame were furnished with suit- 
able pulleys, the friction and conse- 
quent difficulty of using the brake 
would be very great; the wire would 
be liable to break at the angles, and 
would be exposed to rust. The Bow- 
den cable is conducted in a conduit 
formed of fine wire twisted into a 
close spiral and protected from the 
weather by a waterproof composition. 
This conduit, with the cable inside 
it, is flexible enough to be bent round 
the angles of the frame, yet a short 
arch of it, such as is found at such 
bends, is sufficiently rigid to serve without 
buckling as a fulcrum for the pull of the 
cable. In order to minimise friction, the conduit 
is taken round corners in easy curves, and is 
properly lubricated. Friction and consequent stiff- 


Fic, 28,—Bowoen Orvixany 
Lever. 


Fic. 29.—Bowber Isventen 
LkVER, 


ness in working and possible injury to the cable 
result when the conduit is taken in sharp curves 
or not properly lubricated. This result is often 


und in certain pseudo-Bowden brakes, in which 
a wire is taken through a metal tube in short, 
sharp curve These brakes look neat, but are an 
intolerable nuisance in working. 

Figs. 28 and 29 show different types of lever 


/ 


\ /, 


|OWDEN FRONT AN 


Fic 


p Back Wert Braxis. 


used with Bowden 
is that shown in Fig. 
shown in Fig. 29 is responsible for muc! 
of the blame which has been attached to 
this form of brake. The wire receives a direct 
pull from the lever, and is conducted inside the 
handlebar from which it generally issues through 
a small hole at the top of the handlebar stem 
There is a certain meretricious neatness about 


By far the best 


brakes. 
8. The “inverted lever 


Fic. 31—Bowren Back Wuent 
Brake 


ose the lock nut at the 
he cable ; then tun the hexagon- 
led bolt below it till the brake blocks 
are the right distance from th r 
The two clips to which the springs 
secured should not be touched. 


this arrangement, of which some makers have 
availed themselves to the extent of concealing the 
whole length of the wire inside the tubes of the 
frame, or connecting the wire at its point of issue 
from the handlebar with ordinary brake connec- 
tions. The difficulty with brake wires concealed 
in the handlebar is the sharp curve which they 
take at the point of issue. 

The mode of Adjustment of the Bowden back 
brake is shown under Fig. 31. 

110. Band Brakes (Foot or Hand Applied).— 
The band brake consists of a band of leather en- 
circling a drum on the back wheel. By means of 
any of the devices described in the foregoing 
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paragraphs, the band jis, when required, pulled 
into contact with the drum. The connections are 
adjusted as described above. The band itself 
hardly requires adjustment, but when it is neces- 
sary it is effected by loosing the clip on the chain 


stays and moving it along till the right adjust- 
ment is obtained. 


—Baxp Brake (Veiumru). 


The band requires occasional lubrication with 
castor oil. If this is neglected, it is likely to fire 
in descending a long hill 

t is doubtful whether band brakes possess any 
marked advantages over rim brakes. 


C—Cmain-arpiiep Brakes. 
111. Internal Hub Brakes (Back Pedalling). 


—Often known as coaster brakes. We have 
chosen the New Departure hub as typical of 
these. (See Figs. 33 and 34.) They are reli 


Fic. 33.—New Devawrune Hun, 


able in action, smooth in working, and as they 
need no adjustment give the minimum of trouble, 
It is possible, however, that riders 
have the working parts of the machine a 
for inspection may regard it as a drawback that 
the mechanism is entirely hidden from view, A 
theoretical objection lies in the fact that if the 
ch. should break the hub is put out of action, 
but in these days of free-wheels a broken chain 
is practically an unknown occurrence, i 

112. The New Departure Hub.—The chain 
ring (which is solid) is mounted on a short driver 
(E in Fig. 33). This is mounted on a ring of 
balls, which run on the right-hand cone of the 
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axle, and has on its outside a quick-pitch spiral 
thread, which engages with a corresponding 
groove on the inside of the clutch sleeve (D). 
When the rider pedals forward the driver, by 
means of this spiral thread, pulls the clutch sleeve 
to the right and the roughed cone on the exterior 
of the latter comes into contact with the tapered 
waist of the hub, to which it thus transmits the 
drive. When he ceases to pedal forward the 
weight of the feet on the pedals is sufficient to 
withdraw the clutch sleeye from the hub, which 
runs free. The purpose of the spring F is to 
hold the clutch sleeve stationary and to prevent 
it from revolving with the driver. When he back- 
pedals, by the reverse action described for for- 
ward pedalling, the driver forces the clutch sleeve 
to the left, when its inner surface grips the 
clutch at the non-chain end of the axle, and 
forces it round. The clutch (which is free of 
the axle) bears at its opposite end three projec- 
tions, A’ * * (Fig, 34). Again, to the left, and free 


Fic. 34.—New Derarture Hop. 

to revolve on: the axle, is a disc which bears three 
cams, B' * * mounted on pivots, and three brake 
rings, C} * When the cone is forced to revolve 
by the clutch sleeve the three projections, 4! * * 
meet the three cams, B' * *, which turn on their 
pivots, and cause the brake rings, C_! *to expand 
into contact with the drum, D, which is formed. 
on the inside of the hub. The disc which bears 
the cams and brake rings is prevented from re- 
volving idly on the axle by the brake arm 
secured to the frame of the bicycle. This car- 
ties a serrated plate, which locks with corre- 
sponding serrations on the disc, the plate and disc 
being forced together by the axle nut. 

Adjustment of the hub is effected by the cone 
at the right-hand end of the axle. 

One great advantage of this type of brake is 
that the wheel is not embraced by rim brakes, 
and that the operations of tyre repair are much 
facilitated. 

113. Mudguards.—The ordinary mudguard is 
secured by screws or clips to the bridges of the 
chain stays and back stays or front fork crown, 
and further supported by wire stays terminating 
in a flat ring which encircles the wheel axle and 
is secured by the fork end nut. 

It would be convenient if the stays were at- 
tached not to the axle but to the back stays. 
Messrs. Bluemel, who, in common with other 
firms, make a useful detachable celluloid mud- 
guard, supply stays attached in this way. Cellu- 
loid mudguards are, however, brittle, and need 
careful handling. A special feature in celluloid 
mudguards is made of an extra broad pattern for 
bad weather. This is useful, as ordinary guards 
are usually too narrow. Mention should also be 
made of the forward extension, a short guard 
which projects about 6 in. forward from the front 
fork crown. This device keeps a good deal of 
mud off the rider and his machine, 
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114. Tandems, owing to the great length of the 
wheelbase, the great weight carried, and the 
extra stress of driving the machine, are built of 
far stronger parts than singles. Whippiness of 
frame is even more detrimental to the good run- 
ning of a tandem than of a single, while the con- 
sequences of a breakdown are usually serious 
More particularly the head and the front forks 
and crowns have to be specially strengthened; 
triple fork crown are often used, and the forks 
duplicated; when this duplication is lateral the 
outer forks are often carried to the top of the 
head. 

The adjustment of the parts of a tandem is, 
with the exception of that of the front chain, 
performed as with a single. The adjustment of 
the front chain is best carried out by placing the 
front crank-bearing eccentric to the bracket 
(which is made very large) ; by turning the whole 


a 


Fic. 35.—TANvEM Bicycre (RALEIGH) 


bearing in the bracket the tension of the chain 
‘ can be adjusted. 

We illustrate the well-known Raleigh No. 24 
Tandem, which is built to carry a lady behind, 
but has the front frame also dropped to allow of 
the man who sits in front dismounting easily. 
This machine is well triangulated, and is strong 
enough to carry two men. 

115. The Tricycle (see also para. 30).—We 
regret that the space at our disposal and the 
public interest in the subject does not justify 
more than a passing reference to this type of 
machine. Modern tricycles are all made with 
double driving. A led axle, carrying the 
driving wheels, is driven by the chain, and a 
balance gear allows the inside wheel in turning 
corners to run at a slower pace than the outside 
wheel. The use of change-speed gears on tri- 
cycles is mentioned in para. 95. 

116. Enamelling, Plating, &c.—The frame of 
the bicycle is coated with enamel, which is 
hardened by being baked in a stove. The handle- 
bar, front fork crown, cranks, brake-work, &c., 
are usually nickel-plated, partly for the sake of ap- 
pearances, partly because an enamelled surface is 
uncomfortable to the hand, and partly because 
enamel is obviously unsuitable to fittings which 
have to slide into each other. The objection to 
nickel-plating is its liability to rust. It is, as the 
microscope shows, porous, and the pores let 
through wet and damp. Its merit is that it is 
tough and scratches will not, as a rule, expose 
the metal underneath. 

A new chemical process, known as “coslet- 
tising,” furnishes steel with a black rust-proof 
coat. It is, however, liable to be scratched or 
scraped off in use. We understand, however, that 
means have been found of plating a coslettised 
surface, and this combination of resistance to 
rust and toughness should be ideal. The parts 
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usually plated may be bronzed, as is done with 
gun-barrels, but this is quite useless as a rust 
preventive, and far inferior to nickel-plating. A 
very good plan is to cover the parts with cellu- 
loid, and this method is useful for the horizontal 
tubes of handlebars, cranks, hubs, &c. It is, 
however, even more inapplicable than enamel to 
adjustable parts. Mention may here be made of 
the new “ Galvanit " preparations, which are use- 
ful for restoring plating. 

The prudent rider will cover such plated parts 
as his bicycle has with vaseline, or, better still, 
one of the drying preparations of wax sold for 
the purpose. Accumulations of dust do no harm 
except that they induce officious ostlers and re- 
pairers to clean off the protective coating. 


ACCESSORIES. 


117. Spanners,—All machines are provided with 
spanners to fit each nut. An adjustable spanner 
is a conyenient tool to carry, as it saves the 
weight of a battery of ordinary spanners. It is 
important to buy a good one, and to use it care- 
fully. Rounded edges to nuts are the conse- 
quence of carelessness in this respect. 

118. Oil-cans.—Cheap_ oil-cans are to be 
avoided—a really well-finished one is worth its 
cost, 

Much trouble is saved by the use of the special 
handles, one of which contains an oil can and the 
other a repair outht. Oil cans carried in the tool 
bag or seat pillar generally leak. The oil can in 
the handle does not, because its screw threads 
are above oil level. 

119. Tool-bags should be large enough to 
enable the contents to be readily packed; those 
supplied by the makers do not as a rule afford 
room for more than the particular spanners of 
the machine. Space should be allowed for a re- 
pair outfit, an adjustable spanner, and a screw- 
driver. 

Tool-bags are conveniently made of white 
patent leather, so as by reflecting the light of an 
overtaking motor to warn the driver of the pre- 
sence of the cyclist. 

120. Lamps.—Acetylene lamps are by far the best 
for long rides, but for casual use they are un- 
suitable, as the carbide, once wetted, gradually 
gives off its gas. For such purposes a good 
paraffin lamp is best, as it is less exacting in its 
need for attention than the ordinary oil lamp. The 
latter does not give good results unless its wick 
and oil be changed frequently. A fairly expen- 
sive lamp is a sound inyestment. Very small 
lamps will generally be found to give trouble. 
n the case both of paraffin and of ordinary 
oil lamps the wick should be thoroughly dried 
before it is put into the lamp. The lamp should, 
of course, be kept clean, and care taken not to let 
any of the air passages get blocked. The rider 
should see that the lamp when in position on the 
lamp bracket is vertical, gently bending the 
bracket, if necessary till the result is attained. 

121. Bells.—In the purchase of bells, the pay- 
ment of a full price is sound policy. Bells can be 
bought for a shilling, but ey generally give 
trouble, and have to be discarded. 

122, Pumps.—A foot pump for home use is a 
convenience. The slender celluloid pumps which are 
given with the machine are quite good, and there 
is rarely need to‘buy others. If the rubber con- 
nection needs replacing, the variety covered in 
metal wire is the best. (See note as to foreign 
pumps under para. 146.) f 

123. Pump Clips.—The drawback of the spring 
clips given away with machines is that in lifting 
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the bicycle, the pump is likely to become detached, 
and this often happens on railway journeys, 
Clips in which the pump can by a screw device 
be locked in place (such as Cooper’s) are in- 
finitely better. 

124. Cyclometers.—It is a pity that the dial 
varieties, which enabled quite short distances to be 
measured with accuracy have gone out of use 
The barrel type, which gives in plain figures 
the mileage to the nearest tenth of a mile, owes 
its popularity to the ease of reading it. Of these 
the Lucas, which is British made, deserves special 
notice, The Veeder is good, and the trip variety 
which records both the total mileage covered by 
the machine, and, on a separate barrel, which can 
be set back to zero, the mileage for the day, is a 
convenience, 

All these have a spur wheel projecting from 
the cyclometer and engaging by the under teeth 
with a spur fixed to one of the spokes. The 
cyclometer is carried on a bracket borne on the 
front wheel spindle, and there is provision for 
adjusting the distance between the cyclometer and 
the wheel of the bicycle, An improvement in 
design is to be found in the New Departure 
“Security” Cyclometer, in which the cyclometer 
is mounted on the hub, the spur wheel project ng 
between the spokes. The striker in this case is 
carried on the hub. In this way the cyclometer 
being carried within the spokes is protected from 
injury. 

125. Thorn-catchers.—These are light arches 
of metal clipped to the front or back forks close 
to the tyre. They pick out thorns or nails which 
have become lodged on the tyre before they have 
time to penetrate. 


Pneumatic Tyres. 
126. The reason of the superiority of. the 


pneumatic over the obsolete solid and 
cushion tyres appears to lie in the fol- 
lowing facts. Each successive portion of 


the tyre as it comes into contact with the 
ground is compressed by the weight of the rider, 
and when it is freed from the weight immediately 
flies back to its original form, and, pushing 
against the road, helps to propel the cycle, restor- 
ing to it nearly as much energy as was absorbed 
in its compression. A solid or cushion tyre 
absorbed just as much force in its compression, 
but owing to the relative sluggishness of rubber 
as compared with compressed air, failed to regain 
its shape with sufficient promptitude to push 
against the road and so be of serv 

A fast pneumatic tyre is one in which the mate- 
rials hinder as little as possible this resilience of 
the air. The other essentials of a good tyre are 
immunity of the rider from vibration, ease in 
repair, durability, and freedom from puncture. 

The last of these is the least important; any 
ordinary puncture can be repaired in ten minutes, 
and as with the usual light roadster tyres punc- 
ture occurs but rarely, it is not necessary to 
cumber and retard the tyre with protective bands. 
Durability is a matter of using good material, and 
sufficiently thick rubber; while freedom from 
vibration and resiliency go together and are con- 
sidered below. 

127. Pneumatic tyres normally consist of three 
concentric layers, which, beginning from the in- 
side, are :— 2 

T. The air-tube, made of slightly vulcanised 
rubber, and fitted with a valve. If, A layer of 
inextensible fabric to prevent the air-tube from 
bulging or bursting, and to take the strain of 
driving. III. A layer of more highly vulcanised 
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rubber to protect the fabric from the road; it is 
usually thicker on the centre or tread than on 
the sides, and on racing tyres becomes a mere 
strip of rubber mounted on the fabric as a tread. 

The second and third members are nearly 
always of a piece, and are together known as the 
“jacket”; in some tyres they interpenetrate each 
other; they are more usually separate, but vul- 
canised together, 

128. Nature of the Fabric.—It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that it is by means of the 
fabric that the force of driving 1s communicated 
from the rim to the tread of the tyre and so to 
the ground; the rubber is only to act as a protec- 
tion to the fabric; except on the tread, it takes 
none of the driving strain, and adds very little 
to the actual strength of the tyre, 

Without entering into details, we may say that 
the best results are obtained from a fabric which 
consists of layers of independent threads run- 
ning diagonally from edge to edge of the cover 
and not interwoven. This is called a“ tangential ” 
fabric, because the pull travels lengthwise along 
the threads (as in a tangent spoke) and not 
across them; it has the further advantage of 
eliminating the friction and sawing action that 
takes place between threads of ordinary canvas. 

129. The Rubber of the Jacket.—It is essential 
that this should be of high quality; too many of 
the tyres on the market contain an abnormal 
amount of incorporated earthy matter, useful to 
a slight extent to give substance to the rubber, 
but beyond that point a mere adulterant. 

130. Non-slipping devices—The jacket of 
roadster tyres is generally made with fluting or 
corrugations to prevent “ side-slip.” Such devices 
inevitably detract from the resilience of the tyre, 
especially when their effect is unduly to stiffen 
the jacket by rendering it too massive. They 
may, however, be regarded as indispensable. 

131. Non-slipping Bands may be fixed with 
solution to smooth tyres, and afford the further 
advantage of saving them from cuts or punctures. 

n very flinty roads this is the only way to 
save the tyres; when badly cut the band may 
be replaced. 

132. How hard to pump.—The tyres should 
just show a slight flattening when ridden; for 
riders of about rrst., the finger and thumb of one 
hand should be able to make no impression on 
the back tyre,’and a very slight one on the front. 
Heavier riders should inflate rather harder, and 
vice versa. 

133. Classification of Tyres.—Pneumatic tyres 
may be classified under two heads :—I. Detachable 
tyres. II. Tube tyres. 

In the former the jacket is a broad band, 
secured to the rim by its edges, the air-tube rest- 
ing on the rim and being as a rule protected from 
it by a strip of tape; the latter present to the eye 
the appearance of a simple hose-pipe, and are 
usually cemented to the rim. 


DetacHante Tyres. 


134. Method of repair.—T'irst of all inflate the 
punctured tyre as hard as possible, and examine 
its exterior for the puncturing body; unless the 
puncture be very small, a quick ear will often 
be able to locate the puncture by its hissing sound 
without further measures, In such a case only 
a small part of the jacket need be detached, If 
the spot cannot be detected it will be necessary 
wholly to remove one side of the jacket from 
the rim. First, however, apply the moistened 


finger to the valve to ascertain that the fault does 
not lie there. 
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Carefully clean the tyre, as the entrance of grit 
beneath the jacket is most destructive to both 
fabric and air tube; then deflate it and detach 
one edge of the jacket (see below), in the case 
of the back wheel choosing the side furthest 
from the chain, so as to avoid greasing the au 
tube; with the same object wind a piece of rag 
round the end of the hub. Pull the air-tube 
from under the cover; it is not usually worth 
while to undo the valve and so remove it alto- 
gether from the rim. Cautiously inflate the tube 
so that it just feels plump to the hand; over- 
pressure will cause it to swell up and burst. A 
large puncture can then often be heard; if not, 
pass the whole of the tube in front of the lips, 
when a very slight escape is usually noticeable; 
test any suspected spot with the wet finger. 
Should this fail, the whole tube must be passed 
under water (a small bowl will suffice) stretch- 
ing each successive portion as it is immersed; the 
smallest puncture will be betrayed by a persisten 
stream of bubbles, If this is unsuccessful it wil! 
be necessary to remove the valye from the rim 
(see paragraph 146), replace it in the tube, re- 
inflate, and test the small remaining piece of tube 
round the yalve. 

Having found the puncture, mark it with an 
indelible pencil, carefully dry the tube for some 
distance round, and gently rub the surface round 
the puncture with a piece of sand-paper to re- 
moye the whitish deposit of sulphur on which no 
patch will stick. The sand-paper on a matchbox 
may be used; or the wetted head of a match 
will equally well remove the sulphur. Next, with 
a circular motion of the finger, apply round the 
spot a thin and even coating of rubber solution; 
leave this to dry, and cut a patch of sheet rubber, 
inclining the scissors so as to make a bevelled 
edge; clean the non-bevelled side with sand-paper 
or benzine, and coat it with solution. Allow time 
for it to set; it should be “tacky” to the touch, 
and up to ten minutes the longer the interval the 
better; then apply the patch to the puncture, re- 
membering that once the two solutioned sur- 
faces have touched, the patch cannot be removed 
without cleaning off and beginning afresh. 
Press the patch firmly down, powder it with 
French chalk, to prevent it from sticking to the 
jacket; it now only remains to replace the valve 
and air-tube in the rim, and to attach the jacket. 
Before again inflating make sure that the air-tube 
is not nipped by the edge of the cover, and see 
that the tape which insulates the tube from the 
rim lies smoothly. 

A very small puncture or a leak at the join 
of the tube, which escapes detection by the 
ordinary method, may often be roughly located 
by immersing the whole tyre fully inflated, in a 
trough of water, when the escaping air will come 
through the neighbouring spoke holes. 

If the hole in the air-tube be large, as in the 
case of a burst, the rubber patch should be 
covered by one of canyas applied in the same 
way. In the case of a long slit a little ingenuity 
will enable you to put a patch on the inside; 
this should be reinforced by another on the out- 
side. For punctures under the valve patch, 
cautiously peel off the canvas (or rubber) patch 
(using benzine or even rubber solution to free 
it from the air tube), apply a patch, and again 
stick down the canvas with solution, allowing a 
short interyal to admit of its drying. A leak at 
the inset of the valve usually arises from cutting 
of the air-tube; the valve must be inserted in a 
fresh place, and the original hole treated as a 
large puncture. 

If, however, a section of the tube should hap- 
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pen to become hopelessly rotten, and patching is 
hopeless, it is sometimes advisable to cut away 
the affected portion and make a fresh join; in 
order to do this, fold back about 14 in. of one 
end of the tube, much as one might turn back 
the end of one’s sleeves; coat this and the outside 
of the other end with solution, and when they 
are tacky lay one side of the folded end against 
the side of the other end; put the thumb inside 
one of them and press them well together; then 
very quickly unroll the rolled end over on to the 
other, pressing them well together, and taking 
care ta avoid puckers. This operation requires 
nice manipulation and should not be attempted by 
a novice. I ny case, a tube that has got into 
so bad a condition should be replaced as soon as 
possible. : 

135. Cuts and Bursts in the Jacket—Cuts 


which do not entirely pierce the rubber 
of the jacket should be cleared of all 
dirt by teasing with a splinter of wood; 
the sides of the cut should then be solu- 
tioned, and after an interval brought firmly 


together; a large hole may be plugged with cotton 
wool soaked in solution. This will prevent wet 
reaching the fabric and so causing it to rot 
Rubber preparations are sold for filling cuts on 
the cover. Many of these are useful, but care 
must be taken to clean the cut before applying, 
and to allow time for the preparation to set. Cuts 
which reach the fabric and bursts (usually the 
ult of a neglected cut) must be repaired from 
inside. Detach one edge of the jacket ; then apply 
to the inner surface of the jacket an ordinary 
but large rubber patch to keep out water, and 
strengthen it with a good-sized patch of proper 
repairing canvas. Dust with French chalk and 
replace the jacket. <A really badly cut jacket 
should at the earliest opportunity be sent to the 
makers for repair. A quick temporary repair may 
be made by means of one of the rubber bands 
sold for the purpose. One end of this is tucked 
under one of the wires or beaded edges, It is 
drawn tightly across the partially inflated tyr 
tucked under the other wire, and the tyre ful 
inflated. A band thus fixed will last for a day 
or two, A more permanent repair may be made 
by fixing it with solution to the cover. 

Dust blisters occur from the entry of dust into 
a neglected cut; it will often be found that the 
dust has worked between the fabric and the 
rubber; it should be carefully teased out and the 
cut filled up as described above. 

136. Detachable tyres may be classified’ under 
two general heads. A, Tyres held in the rim in- 


dependently of inflation, or Wired tyres. B. 
Tyres held in the rim by inflation, or beaded-edge 
tyres. 


The former class may be trusted not to leave 
the rim even if ridden deflated. For this reason 
this class is theoretically preferable, though in 
actual practice the risk of an inflation-held tyre 
leaving the rim in the case of a sudden burst is 
but slight; such a tyre would take some time to 
work itself off. The inflation-held tyre is, how- 
ever, subject to this drawback, that, if the jacket 
be carelessly attached to the rim, the air-pressure 
occasionally blows it off, though in the vast 
majority of cases it automatically drives it into 
its correct position. 

137. A. Wired Tyres.—The jacket carries 
along each edge an endless inextensible wire, 


or bundle of wires, which rests in a 
channel formed on the inside of the rim. 
These wires are. smaller in diameter than 


the extreme edge of the rim, but larger than the 
diameter of its bed. Hence, if the wire be pressed 
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well into the bed of the rim on one side of the 
tyre, it becomes no longer concentric with the 
rims, and its opposite side tends to rise over its 
edge, when it may be readily detached. The de- 
tails of the method of detachment, &c., are ex- 
plained under Fig, 36. 

The great merit of this type is its absolute 
simplicity, It defies the novice to injure it. He 
can either get it on and off, or he cannot, but 
there is no middle course of imperfect attachment 
leading to disaster. To our mind its great draw- 
back is that the working of the wire into the rim 
is in muddy weather a dirty process. Moreover, 
now and then a tightly fitting tyre will be found 
which is decidedly hard to detach. 


Fig. 36.—Wikev Tyre (Duxror). 


To remove the jacket, push the wire into the bed of the rim, 
beginning opposite the valve, and working it well down for nearly 
half its circumference by running the thumb along it, The wire will 
tend to rise over the edge of the rim in the neighbourhood of the 
valve, where a suitable lever (e.g:, a tyre-lever, the handle 
tooth-brush) is slipped under it, and its outward end forced weil 
down towards the spokes till the wire comes over the rim, This 
generally happens with a slight jump, Itshould never be necessary 
to insert a second lever; this is characteristic of the bungler. 

To replace the jacket, slightly inflate the air-tube and place it in 
position. Then beg:nning opposite the valve, place as much of the 
jacket as possible in the rim; if the wire (beginning opposite the 
valve) be worked into the rim in the manner desc ried above, 
the outstanding portion may usually’ be slipped over its edg 
the fingers. 

Before inflating, see that the jacket lies evenly in the pulling 
it up and pushing it down when necessary ; sce also that the tube is 
not “nipped,” and that the tape which protects the tube from the 
spoke-heads lies smoothly. 


with 


138. B. Beaded-edge Tyres.—In this class of 
tyre the covers are made with stiffened edges 
forming on each side a beading which engages in 
a groove in the rim into which it is pinned or 
clinched by the air-pressure. The attachment and 
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To detach—Press one edge of the jacket inwards so as to dis- 
engage the beading from its groove in'the rim : continue the process 
by running the thumb under the beading till it can be lifted over the 
rim by the fingers. No tool is required. If the beading be rusted 
into the vim a little (ure may be necessary to detach it, 

To replace—Lift the edge on to the rim, carefully tuck the bead- 
ing into its groove, and inflate, Be careful not to nip the tube. 

These directions apply to the whole class. With these tyres the 
tube is generally kept from the spoke-heads by the beaded edge, 
and no tape is used, 


easier 
Is see 


detachment of this class are considerabl 
than in the case of wired tyres. For deta 
under Fig. 27. 

130. Detachable Air Tubes.—These are not 
endless and can be removed from the machine 
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without detaching the wheel. They are a distinct 
convenience, as punctures can be repaired com- 
fortably in the home. None of them appreciably 
slow the tyre. Of these we have :— 

140. (1) The Butt-ended Tube. 
ends of the tube are closed by a diaphragm of 
thin rubber, One end carries a projecting collar, 
the other a sheath in which the other end 
is placed. This sheath has on its inner 
surface an annular groove which locks with the 
projecting collar of the other end. The Michelin 
has one end of the tube terminating in a cone 
which fits into a female cone in the other end. 
One is thrust into the other, and they are locked 
together by the act of inflation. It is very im- 
portant with butt-ended tubes to make sure be- 
fore replacing them in the tyre that the two ends 
are properly locked. 

141. (2) Scarf-ended Tubes.—In these the two 
ends are formed by the opposite sides of the tube 
being vulcanised together. In the Michelin Sim- 
plex tube one of these scarfed ends is continued 
by a leather flap pierced with a hole to admit the 
valve. The valve thus locks the two ends of the 
tube securely together. The two ends, of course, 
overlie each other. 

142. (3) Open-ended Tubes.—These have the 
ends left open, are provided with projecting rings 
and corresponding recesses which lock into each 
other, and, when so locked together, form a con- 
tinuous air chamber. The Hermetic and the 
Rich are the two on the market. 

143. Of all these varieties the scarf-ended tube 
seems to us the most practical, and the interrup- 
tion in the air chamber does not noticeably affect 
the resiliency of the tyre. 

144. Self-sealing Tubes.—That portion of the 
tube which is toward the tread of the tyre is 
formed of rubber so moulded as to be in com- 
pression. It should automatically close upon 
small punctures. Larger punctures must be re- 
paired in the ordinary way. It is important to 
see that the self-sealing portion lies true on the 
tread, and that the spoke-heads are properly pro- 
tected by the tape, as the part of the tube toward 
the rim is very thin and delicate. 


145. Tube Tyres.—These are useful only 
for speed purposes, so much so, that when 
they are used on the road it is a fre- 


quent practice to carry a second tyre ready 
for attachment, as it is quicker to put 
on a new tyre than repair the old. They are 
cemented to the rim (almost always of wood). 
The portion of the tyre which rests on the rim 
is of fabric made in separate strips solutioned 
together. Punctures are located by inflating the 
complete tyre, putting it in water, stripping the 
fabric round the place where bubbles appear, pull- 
ing out a part of the tube through the aperture 
so made, and definitely locating and mending the 
puncture in the usual way. When this is done 
the tyre is again solutioned together, and re- 
cemented to the rim. 

Constrictor tyres are rather iess difficult to re- 
pair, the fabric consisting of loose fibres not 
woven together, so that when the tyre is removed 
from the rim, the tube can be pulled between them 
and the puncture (located as described above) 
mended, and the tyre re-attached to the rim, 

146. The Dunlop Valve is the type almost 
universally used on British tyres. A  de- 
scription and directions for dealing with 
it are given below (see Fig. 38). It is the 
fashion to regard the valve cap as a useless 
nuisance, but it prevents the ingress of dust, 
which accumulates round the plug of the valve 
in the rubber sleeve and causes the rubber to 
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perish. It may be remarked that in France a 
tubberless valve, something like the excellent but 
obsolete Lucas, is universally used. Conse- 
quently rubber valve tubing is practically un- 
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in the Air-Tube.—Cut in the air-tube a 


ddle, pass it over the 
tto the tube n, Let 
it set thoroughly, and slip ate C; screw down 
on to it the nut'p, taking care that the plate is longitudinally 
parallel to the tube do not serew the nut so tightly as to mutilate 
the rubber. Put the valve through the rim x, secure it with the 
Jock-nut and washer G and ¥, and, lastly, fit inthe plug 

he body A is provided half way down with a\ shoulder; 
into this fits the plug 4, which is guided into it and prevented from 
revolving by two small projections at its top fitting into two nicks in 
A.» The plug ¢ is furnished with a shoulder, sloping the reverse way 
tothat in a. His traversed bya channel to admit the air, which 
turns sharply towards the bottom and emerges from its side. | A thin 
tube of rubber, x, fits somewhat tightly over its lower portion: 
covering its shoulder. A cap 1, screwing on to A, forces this 
shoulder against the shoulder at 1, the rubber making an air-tight 
joint. 

The valve is not unscrewed for inflation ; the incoming air’ forces 
up the rubber tube at p, but as soon as the pressure from without 
ceases, the rubber resumes its position and no air can escape fiom 
inside. 

Care should b= taken in screwing up the cap £ not to cut the 
rubber between the two shoulders, Leaks occur from this and the 
perishable nature of the tubes, which have to be renewed from time 
totime, The old one is pulled off, and a new one carefully worked on. 


asual p: 


procurable there. The tourist should resist the 
advice of the French repairer to have these valves 
fitted, as, owing to their length of nozzle, they 
cannot be inflated with British pumps. here 
is, however, no difficulty in inflating a British 
valve with a French pump. e 
147. The Michelin Valve.—This very simple 
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valve is easily understood from the annexed illus- 
tration. The conical rubber plug shown in black is 
forced by the air pressure inside the tube against 
the walls of the recess into which it fits. The 
act of inflation forces this plug downwards and 
admits air. By pressing the rod to which the 
plug is attached the tyre can be deflated. The 
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cap of the valve has a spike for pressing down 
the rod of the valve, With this type of valve it 
is important never to omit the cap, as the in- 
gress of dust is likely to make it_leak. 

148. MISCELLANEOUS. — Care of the 
Machine.—Cycles should be kept in a dry 
place not subject to extremes of tempera- 
ture (this for the sake of the tyres). 
After use a machine should have the 
bulk of the wet mud promptly removed to 
avoid rust, though it is better to defer thorough 
cleaning till it ts dry; a rag damped with paraffin 
should then be used, obstinate clots being touched 
with a drop of the liquid; water is to be avoided. 

In wet weather the plated parts, excepting of 
course the handlebars and the outside of the 


cranks, should” receive a thin coat of 
vaseline or wax polish; this will collect 
dust, but no harm will be done to the 
machine. Plating is best cleaned of rust 


+y hard rubbing with paraffin and polished with 
chamois leather or Selvyt; it is speedily ruined 
by harsh, gritty soaps, which are so useful for 
many domestic purposes. i 

149. Breakdowns.—Full directions for dealing 
with the normal ailments of cycles and tyres are 
given passim in the description of machines. _ 

In cases of serious damage it is best, assuming 
that the machine is rideable, to let it alone till a 
skilled repairer can be secured; an infinity of 
harm may be done by unskilled attempts to true 
frames or wheels. 

A broken spoke may usually be neglected for 
a short time. Should the wheel lose its shape, 
bend the ends of the broken spokes into loops 
and secure them together with several plies of 
copper wires or string, securing the pen ten- 
sion in the former case with a pair of pliers, in 
the latter with a piece of wood used as a tourni- 

et, and finally sprung behind the neighbouring 

A buckled wheel will occasionally re- 
sume its shape if the indented part be pulled out- 
wards, 

Frames may be straightened by a side pres- 
sure of the foot against the crank bracket, by 
passing iron bars down the head socket or dia- 
gonal, and so forcing them straight, or by pass- 
ing a bar through the frame lengthwise and cross- 
Wise so as to bear on both head and diagonal 
and levering it straight—but these are terrible 
remedies. Front forks which have been driven 
back may be straightened by sitting down and 
pulling, getting a purchase with the feet against 
the crank bracket. : 

Broken tubes or forks may be strongly tied to 
splints of wood hollowed to receive them, the 
wire or string being tightened by wedging. 
Broken handlebars may be replaced by a stick 
lashed to their remains. Bent pedal pins are 
best dealt with by removing the frame of the 
pedal and riding on the bare pin. Bent cranks 
may be cautiously straightened in a vice; attempts 
to put them right when on the machine will 
result in worse mischief. Broken chains may 
often be patched up with copper wire. Broken 
balls should be at once removed from the bear- 
ing; on emergencies, when this has been done, 
the machine may be ridden, but it throws an 
unfair strain on the bearing. 


H. Graves. 


CYCLE RACING.—Cycling has many 
claims on the community outside the race 
path, and it is quite conceivable that it might 
in course of time have attained its present 
position without the aid of racing, but its 
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rapid advance is indubitably due in a very 
great degree to cycle racing and racing 
men. The experience gained by the manu- 
facturers in their efforts to meet the 
demands of the latter for lighter and conse- 
quently faster machines assisted very materi- 
ally in the improvement of the cycle, as 
constructed for the ordinary user, and it is 
a mere truism to assert that the roadster 
of to-day is simply the racer of yesterday. 

The subject primarily divides itself into 
two sections, road racing and path racing, 
whilst the latter may be again divided into 
three sub-sections, early path racing, the 
transition stage between ordinary bicycle 
and safety-bicycle racing and modern path 
racing, with, as a necessary pendant, a few 
words upon training for cycle racing. 

Road Racing was, of course, the original 
form of the sport. All the early velocipedes 
were made for use upon the highways, and 
as the claims made for the new machine 
were based upon the facilities which it 
offered for rapid locomotion, it was only 
natural that many of the very earliest efforts 
which attracted the attention of the public, 
and interested them in it, took the form 
either of rides against time, or of actual 
races upon the road. 

The story of the advent of the first 
French bicycle in London, and its exploita- 
tion in Charles Spencer’s gymnasium by 
Mr. Rowley Turner, has often been told. 
Mr. John Mayall, jun., was present at 
the unpacking of the crate when this 
strange jouet d’enfant from Paris made 
its first appearance. He learnt to ride 
it, and early in January, 1869, was 
fired with a great ambition, and started 
from Clapham for Brighton, but was com- 
pelled to give up, completely exhausted, at 
Redhill, no less than 1734 miles from his 
starting point, and return to town by train. 
After more practice he, in company with 
Rowley Turner and Charles Spencer, made 
a second attempt in the following February ; 
and though his companions fell by the way. 
he succeeded in reaching Brighton alone in 
about sixteen hours. The feat was the 
subject of some public comment at the time, 
but as some three weeks later the brothers 
Chinnery walked to Brighton in eleven 
hours and twenty-five minutes, the adyan- 
tages of the new steed, as demonstrated by 
Mr. Mayall’s heroic efforts, were consider- 
ably discounted. 

Between 1869 and 1874 a number of 
steadily improving performances were 
recorded in the public press. In 1871 
Messrs. R. King, H. N. Custance, and 
J. C. F. May, of the Amateur B.C., were 
probably the first bicyclists to ride one 
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hundred miles inside twenty-four hours on 
the road, journeying from Amesbury to 
Stonehenge and back to London. Charles 
Spencer, who made the essay with Mayall 
in 1869, together with G. Hunt, C. Leaver, 
and William Wood, journeyed in June, 1873, 
from London to John o’ Groat’s, some 700 
miles, in fifteen days, the performance 
evoking considerable interest; — whilst 
William Wood in August of the same year 
rode to Brighton and back, 104 miles, inside 
eleven hours. H. Stanley Thorpe also put 
in some good rides; but perhaps the in- 
dividual ride which did the sport most good 
at this juncture was accomplished in May, 
1874, when the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer 
rode from Bournemouth to Hitchin, piling 
up the mileage to 135 miles, and, which was 
more to the point, writing a very full 
account of the journey for the Field. This 
attracted a vast amount of attention, and 
stimulated a large number of other bicyclists 
to essay long-distance rides. Amongst the 
names of men who accomplished big feats 
in this direction should be mentioned those 
of H. E. Kearley (now Sir Hudson 
Kearley), A. D. Butler, Frank Smythe, 
W. E. N. Coston, F. E. Appleyard, Wat 
Britten, H. Blackwell, jun., and many more 
of less note. 

By this time racing on the road was often 
held in an informal manner, the develop- 
ment of pace followed, and the road racing 
side of the sport grew with great rapidity. 
On one occasion a twenty-four hours’ con- 
test, organised by a firm in the trade, 
started and finished at Anderton’s Hotel in 
Fleet Street, the chosen course being to 
Bath and back, and in due season clubs were 
formed, and a series of such contests ar- 
ranged. The great North Road and the 
level stretches of highway branching from 
it became the scenes of highly interesting 
contests which at first were of a very sport- 
ing and purely amateur character. The 
arrangements were carried out by large 
batches of honorary officials, and the events 
attracted the attention of many riders apart 
from those actually engaged in them as com- 
petitors. The former were distributed over 
the country, checking the racing men at 
appointed spots, guiding them over the 
chosen routes, attending to their general 
welfare, making the pace if necessary, and 
in every way promoting their interests with 
impartial enthusiasm. Many splendid per- 
formances were accomplished on these occa- 
sions. F. Snook, G. P. Mills, J. H. Adams, 
T. R. Marriott, F. T. Bidlake, M. A. 
Holbein, T. A. Edge, and, facile princeps 
at the game, F. W. Shorland, with many 
others, put their names upon the pages of 
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the road record book. The attention at- 
tracted by these contests, and the very full 
reports published by the sporting as well as 
the cycling press, caused the popularity of 
this phase of the pastime to grow exceed- 
ingly. The winner of a big road race not 
only secured great credit to himself, but 
gave a widespread advertisement to the 
machine he rode, and as a natural conse- 
quence the trade appeared upon the scene, 
the friendly character of the assemblies 
gradually disappeared, things became more 
business-like, pacing was supplied, tandems 
and often larger multicycles swooped down 
in shoals upon the highways, and some 
riders unquestionably allowed themselves to 
be subsidised by the makers of the machines 
they rode. To crown all, the pneumatic 
tyre came along, increasing the speed at 
which the competitors and their pacers 
dashed along the highways, so that road 
racing on cycles, which at one time created 
only mild excitement in the towns and vil- 
lages through which the riders passed, 
developed into a serious danger and became 
an intolerable nuisance. The inevitable 
result was clearly foreseen and pointed out 
by many observers, to the great indignation 
of the more shortsighted enthusiasts who 
supported this branch of the sport; the 
police took very drasfic action, notably in 
connection with a long-distance tricycle race 
near Purley, and finally put a stop to open 
organised racing on the public highways. 

The ruling body of the sport, the National 
Cyclists’ Union, representing the interests 
of all classes of cyclists, very properly dis- 
associated itself from road racing, and was 
fiercely criticised for so doing by some of 
the enthusiasts referred to above, but was 
shown to be right when its road racing 
critics set to work to put their house in 
order to meet the new conditions created 
by the action of the police. 

Road racing as now pursued is a very 
different thing from that sport in its earlier 
stages. Races, usually invitation races, the 
invitations being sent to other road racing 
clubs, are promoted by these private bodies, 
as far as possible under conditions ensuring 
privacy: there is no advertising; the races 
are run over carefully selected courses in 
the country in the early hours of the morn- 
ing; the competitors are separately started 
at intervals; stringent rules debar them 
from riding together; no competitor may 
“wait” on another; each man is, in fact, 
riding by himself against time, and by these 
means the objections to such contests are 
largely minimised; but the fact that such 
drastic measures were necessary proves up 
to the hilt the fact that the objections taken 
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to open advertised road races were very 
well founded. 

Some road races of 25 miles have been 
promoted, but the general feeling is in 
favour of longer distances, and many of the 
clubs never promote a race of less distance 
than 50 miles, 50 and 100 miles being 
usually favoured. 

The outcome of these wise provisions has 
been a decided recrudescence of interest in 
this branch of the sport, without thus far 
at any rate attracting the hostile attentions 
of the powers that be, which, it may perhaps 
be added, appear to find it more advan- 
tageous to devote all their energies to the 
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the fastest vehicle on the highway prior to 
the advent of the motor-car or cycle, and 
still the fastest means of locomotion pro- 
pelled by the unaided muscles of man. 
Path Racing.—Long before the period 
when the abuse of road racing led to 
action by the authorities, cycle racing 
upon prepared paths in enclosed grounds 


had become very popular. The athletic 
developments of the late sixties had 
given rise to a vast interest in athletic 


sports, and innumerable meetings were being 
held throughout the country, the running 
races taking place upon specially prepare: 
cinder tracks, or upon grass courses staked 


Messrs 


motorist, who can be mulcted in fat fines, 
compared with which the 4os. of the humble 
cyclist is quite a negligible amount. It is 
unfortunate, from the road racing man’s 
point of view, that a certain section of the 
press is showing a tendency to give con- 
siderably more prominence to his doings 
than heretofore, a course which must in- 
evitably bring him into collision with the 
authorities sooner or later, especially if any- 
thing occurs to abate their anti-motorist 
zeal. 

In any case the immense service rendered 
to cycling by road racing must always be 
recognised—the great rides from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats, the 24 hours races, 
the place to place records, London to York, 
to Edinburgh, to Bath and back, to Brighton 
and back, all emphasised and advertised the 
claims of the cycle to be recognised as a 
new factor in the problem of locomotion, 
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out upon suitable stretches of turf; and in 
due season races upon bicycles were pro- 
moted as interesting additions to the sports 
programme. This introduced the bicycle to 
the notice of a large number of people who 
perhaps would not otherwise have had an 
opportunity of seeing it at its best, for the 
men who raced upon these courses were of 
necessity masters of the machines they rode 
and bicycle racing soon became ve 
popular. 

It was at such a meeting, held in Dublin, 
at the Lansdowne Road grounds, in October, 
1875, that Mr. W. P. Blood, one of the 
earliest of the Irish racing men, covered the 
mile in three minutes and eighteen seconds, 
the first fairly well authenticated perform- 
ance over that distance on record; whilst in 
1876 F. L. Dodds, a promising member of 
the Cambridge University Bicycle Club, 
rode 15 miles 1,480 yards on the Cambridge 
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track in one hour. Prior to these feats 
some short-distance performances, more or 
less well authenticated, had been put in upon 
the road; but from 1876 onward all the 
records for short distances were made upon 
the track, with the exception of one or two 
downhill straightaway mile times accom- 
plished on the road for purposes of adver- 
tisement in 1895. 

These paths were all level, or approxi- 
mately so, and surfaced with cinders or 
some similar material. “ Dirt tracks” they 
would be called in American phraseology 
to-day. They were unbanked, and in some 
cases the corners were very sharp; but, 
nevertheless, some splendid feats were 
accomplished upon them on the high 
machine, specifically known as the ordinary 
bicycle. 

Amongst the men who, down to 1879, 
made records on the ordinary may be speci- 
ally noted the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, 
whose marvellous two miles’ time withstood 
many assaults on the parts of later flyers; 
and the result of such performances was 
an increased interest in the sport, and its 
rapid growth in public estimation. Finally 
came the phenomenal performer, destined 
to awaken a far wider and more active 
interest, in the person of the late Herbert L. 
Cortis. Cortis was not only an excellent 
bicycle rider; he also possessed the gift of 
judgment, and rode with his head as well 
as his legs. No less than four times did 
he lower the one mile record, covering that 
distance in 2 minutes 52} seconds and 2 
minutes 474 seconds in 1879, and in 2 
minutes 43% seconds and 2 minutes 41! 
seconds in 1882, the last figures remaining 
unbeaten until 1885, and being then sur- 
passed by Mr. M. V. J. A. Webber by 
one-fifth of a’second only. Cortis was the 
first man to cover twenty miles in the hour, 
a feat which he would have accomplished 
in September, 1880, but for a fall in the 
nineteenth mile, as at eighteen miles he was 
well inside even time; but on the old Crystal 
Palace track, on July 27th, 1882, he covered 
20 miles 300 yards in the 60 minutes, a few 
days later riding twenty-five yards further 
in the same time on the Recreation Ground 
track at Surbiton. His many feats, without 
doubt, assisted materially in increasing the 
interest taken in cycling; and they may even 
now be regarded with wonder, when the 
machines, the tracks, and the methods of 
training which obtained when they were 
accomplished are considered and compared 
with the machines, the tracks, and the train- 
ing of the racing cyclists of to-day. 

_ In my opinion Cortis’s 20 miles 325 yards 
in 60 minutes, on a 60-inch solid-tyred 
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ordinary bicycle, on the Surbiton track, 4 
laps to the mile, with four sharp corners 
in each lap, and a loose cinder “ running 
path” surface, is, all things considered, 
quite as good a performance as anything 
yet accomplished on a modern track, with 
a cement surface, heavy banking, behind a 
wind shield affixed to a high-powered motor- 
cycle, on a pneumatic-tyred safety bicycle. 
The ordinary bicycle was relatively heavy, 
presented a larger surface to the wind than 
the safety bicycle, its tyres were small, and 
cut into the track surface, whilst the corners 
were awkward, and, to express it in modern 
phrase, the machine was only geared to 
60 inches. The safety racing bicycle, on 
the other hand, would weigh considerably 
less than the ordinary, and present much 
less surface to the wind; its pneumatic 
tyres would not drag on the hard surface 
of the path, and the banking of the curves 
would obviate all the effort and care re- 
quired to get round the corners of the older 
paths; finally, the machine would be geared 
to 120 inches or higher, and the wind shield 


‘would not only eliminate retarding wind- 


age, but actually create a suctional draught, 
and draw the rider along. Were it possible 
to estimate accurately the effects of all these 
elements, the performance of the late 
Herbert Liddell Cortjs in 1882 would, I 
think, be found to be as great.a perform- 
ance as has ever been accomplished on the 
bicycle. 

Many good men followed in Cortis’s 
steps, notable among them being M..V. J. A. 
Webber, C. E. Liles, P. Furnivall, F. P. 
Wood, R. H. English, G. Gatehouse, J.-H. 
Adams, and last but not least F. J. Osmond, 
whose feats upon the ordinary bicycle over 
all distances made him worthy to be com- 
nared with Cortis at his best, especially in 
his wonderful powers of handicap riding. 
His 2 minutes 28! seconds for a mile at 
Paddington in 1890 marked the zenith of 
ordinary cycle records at that distance, 
whilst B. W. Attlee’s 21 miles 180 yards in 
1891 was the high-water mark for one hour, 
and the long series of tall champions on tall 
machines was finally closed in 1892, when 
the last ordinary championships were run. 

Prior to the advent of the safety bicycle 
and the pneumatic tyre, the tricycle had 
become a popular racing machine on both 
road and path. This type to some extent 
led up to the safety, inasmuch as gearing 
by means of toothed wheels and chains was 
really first introduced and perfected on the 
three-wheeler, which presented many ad- 
vantages to those who, by reason of nerves 
or sex, could not climb to the giddy heights 
of the ordinary bicycle. 
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Path racing on the tricycle became quite 
a feature in the sport, and many good men 
were developed, most of them being, how- 
ever, riders of the ordinary; amongst them 
may be particularly named C. E. Liles, G. 
Gatehouse, F. J. Osmond, W. G. H. Bram- 
son, Scheltema-Beduin, and last, but by no 
means least, in distance work, F. T. Bidlake, 
who finished: second to Shorland in the 
first “Cuca” 24 hours race. 

The tandem tricycle also figured on the 
racing path, many good pairs being found, 
and perhaps mention should be made of one 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Smith, who 
competed successfully in path races, Mrs. 
Smith being—as far as I know—the first 
lady to appear in open amateur cycle racing 
upon the path. 

The safety bicycle, so called, was first 
introduced in a practical form by J. K. 
Starley. The idea, embodied in the rear- 
driven cycle of to-day, of employing as a 
medium of propulsion a chain or band, 
appears to have originated with Mr. Henry 
Bate, but to Mr. Starley is due the credit 
of making the first practical machine of the 
type. Many makers followed his lead, and 
it was not long before the rear-driving 
safety found its way on to the racing path. 
In 1885 H. E. Laurie rode 21 miles 125 
yards in the hour upon it at Long Eaton. 
In the following year the Union added 
Safety Championships to its list of fixtures, 
and Osmond at his best on the ordinary 
was riding when the rear-driver began to 
establish itself as a racing cycle. Ordinary 
versus Safety matches were arranged at 
several meetings; but the ordinary men 
usually won, probably because they pos- 
sessed the experience which is of such great 
importance in actual racing, and the merits 
of the two types were discussed at con- 
siderable length, until the advent- of the 
pneumatic tyre. This was better adapted, 
for many obvious reasons, to the safety than 
the ordinary, and the former naturally rose 
rapidly in favour with the racing men, so 
that the users of the high machine became 
fewer year by year. 

The noticeable improvement in speed 
which followed was not only due to the tyre. 
The racing men of the post-ordinary days 
were drawn from a much larger field than 
in the earlier times of racing. To succeed 
in the old days certain physical advantages 
were almost absolutely necessary. A man 
had to be big, and gifted with long legs, ere 
he could propel and master the larger 
wheels, 58 or 60 inches in diameter, which 
told most effectively upon the path. Pos- 
sibly not one hundred men out of a thousand 
possessed the physical qualifications, and 
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scarcely 10 per cent. of that limited number 
had the other qualities necessary to develop 
a champion; whereas, with the system of 
gearing up applied to the safety, every man 
of the thousand could ride and master his 
racing machine; and, the field for selection 
being larger, the fitting survivors were more 
numerous, and the chances of finding a 
phenomenon were vastly increased. 
Nevertheless, the early winners on the 
safety bicycle were often old ordinary 
riders. They possessed experience and 
racing knowledge, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they scored. Amongst them may 


Me. F, J. Ossioxp. 


be noticed such riders as H. H. Sansom, 
R. J. Mecredy, P. W. Scheltema-Beduin, 
and F, J. Osmond, all old ordinary bicycle 
racing men prior to the advent of the safety. 
The men who practically started racing on 
the safety failed at first when in competition 
with older riders; but they did well in 
record attempts, and amongst them may be 
mentioned H. E. Laurie, R. A. Lloyd, W. C- 
Jones, H. Parsons, and R. L. Ede. 

Despite the number of old and new racing 
men who came to the front in the earlier 
days of safety racing, there was no one mar 
who singled himself out as clearly in front 
of all competitors until the arrival from 
America in 1892 of A. A. Zimmerman. 


This rider provided the phenomenal 
development which had been anxiously 
looked for. He took some time to get 
acclimatised, and was a long while getting 
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fit, as was always the case with him; but 
when he suddenly jumped into form he 
showed himself practically invincible as a 
short distance rider. He was not a dis- 
tance man, though he rode in and won the 
50 Miles Amateur Championship, the field, 
however, not being representative of the 
best of our distance men. 

His few defeats after he once got fit—as, 
for example, when he was unexpectedly 
beaten by Verheyen at Berlin—were simply 
due to his holding unknown competitors too 
cheaply, and also to his failing to allow for 
the ease which a rider may be “shut in” 
upon European tracks, which are narrow 
compared with the wide sweeps of 
American courses. Many American visitors 
have suffered in this way at first. 

After this period a large number of fine 
riders were developed—too many, as a 
matter of fact, inasmuch as for many 
seasons there have been several men, any 
one of whom might win a short-distance 
race in which they all started. It is a 
curious fact that the British public appear 
to take much more interest in seeing one 
undoubted champion win easily than in 
seeing half-a-dozen first-class men fighting 
out a finish right up to the tape. Why this 
should be so I do not know, but the biggest 
interest has always been shown when “ the 
champion ” was a feature in the racing; and! 
the fact that no single rider of superlative 
class has come to the front has had much 
to do with the lack of interest in cycle racing 
in recent years. 

In long-distance work of late one rider 
has stood head and shoulders above his 
fellows—Leon Meredith—who is .a very 
good man at short-distance work, whilst 
behind pace, especially motor pacing, he is 
as good an amateur as we have seen, riding 
in excellent form with great judgment and 
tremendous determination. C. H. Bartlett 
at middle distances, and W. J. Bailey in 
sprints, are worthy successors of the Cham- 
pions of the past. 

-To give a complete list of the men, home 
grown and foreign, who have made their 
mark upon the racing path in short, middle, 
and distance racing would be impossible 
here; but there is one thing which no writer 
on the subject can pass over, the very sore 
point with the uninitiated—as to “ Waiting.” 
This proceeding, which is certainly most 
annoying to the spectator who does not 
understand the game, has become more 
emphasised as speed rates increased, and it 
is, unfortunately, inevitable. 

The explanation is simple. At a speed 
of 30 miles an hour, the wind pressure is 
not a negligible factor. It therefore 
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follows that no rider wishes to be in front, 
and that all the riders wish to avail them- 
selves of the shelter provided by the man 
in front; the value of such shelter is equal 
to at least 150 yards in the mile, probably 
more at ordinary unpaced speed. When, 
instead of another competitor, the rider has 
in front of him a high-powered motor-cycle, 
with its rider sitting upright, or with a wind 
shield such as used to be used in Continental 
racing, he gets not only the shelter, but is 
actually sucked along by the mass in front 
of him, and the 3o miles an hour becomes 
60 under suitable conditions. 

It is therefore evident that, unsatisfac- 
tory as the result may be from the spec- 
tator’s point of view, the man in unpaced 
racing who wishes to win must “ wait,” and 
if he is forced in front can only give himself 
a chance by riding as slowly as possible and 
using every endeavour to get at least into 
second place. 

It is clear that the increase in speed, 
inducing greater wind pressure, has made this 
result inevitable, and the only possible remedy 
other than pacing would be to run short- 
distance races in the equivalent of the 
strings used in sprint running; but even if 
that were attempted on modern tracks it 
would be difficult to arrange rhatters fairly 
for all competitors, as the outside man, 
even if the distance were adjusted, would 
have to climb to the top of heavy banking 
at the ends of the track. In long-distance 
racing the remedy has already been found 
in pacing. . 

The improvement in racing tracks, re- 
ferred to above in connection with Cortis’s 
hour's record, has been very remarkable. 

The old cinder paths, laid for running, 
were flat, with sharp corners and soft sur- 
faces, quite unsuited in every way for the 
speed attained by the cyclist. In due time 
efforts were made to improve the paths for 
cycle racing; the surfaces were laid with 
harder and more binding material, so hard 
that runners wearing spiked shoes could 
not use them with comfort. 

Then certain tracks were laid with 
wooden battens, at right angles to the 
course of the rider, and proved very suc- 
cessful when kept clean. Cement tracks 
were laid on the Continent. They were at 
first much too smooth, as at Ghent, where 
four tricyclists engaged in a race slipped 
sideways down the banking, when a heavy 
shower of rain fell; the remedy was found 
in putting down a rougher surface. 

A further improvement was found in 
“ banking ""—that is, raising the surface of 
the path from the inside to the outside on 
the curves, so that the riding surface is at 
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a very sharp angle with the horizontal, the 
height outside increasing gradually from 
the level of the straights to a maximum at 
the middle of the curve. The effect of high 
speeds, such as are reached by motor-cycles, 
on the bends is curious, the rider and his 
machine leaning over towards the jnside, so 
as to approach the horizontal—in fact, if he 
could let go he could touch the ground with 
his left hand. In the case’ of a_ serious 
accident in motor-cycle racing in Paris, a 
rider, taking the curve at great speed, 
swerved out to avoid a fallen competitor, 
and actually rode along the vertical fence 
to within a few inches of the top, his 
machine being almost at right angles to it; 
the projecting foot rest struck the heads of 
two spectators, who were leaning over the 
fence, fatally injuring them. The rider, it 
may be added, 1egained the track, slowed 
up. and dismounted quite uninjured. 

It has been objected that track racing 
under these conditions is artificial. The 
objection is reasonable; but then all of the 
higher forms of competition are, in a vary- 
ing degree, artific The sprint track, the 
racecourse, the racing yacht, the racing boat 
are all more or less specialised and thus 
artificial ; but the provision of the very best 
conditions permits of accurate comparisons 
being made between the various perform- 
ances, and the experience and data thus 
secured are of immense use to the sport 
and pastime, as, for example, the data 
secured on the motor racing track, are of 
the greatest service to the sport and trade. 
The records made, all over the world, upon 
tracks which, being up to date, are very 
much the same as to size, height of bank- 
ing, and so on, can be compared, whereas 
before tr: were thus improved the con- 
ditions differed so materially as to make all 
useful comparisons impossible. 

The National Cyclists’ Union, which 
organises and conducts these championships, 


has been properly termed the Jockey Club 
of cycling, for it discharges towards the 


racing side of the sport exactly the functions 
which the Jockey Club discharges as regards 
horse racing. 

The Union, with a 


view to securing 


greater control of the racing path, has 
adopted a licensing scheme; and every 


cyclist—amateur or professional—expert or 
novice—who desires to race must first ask 
for a permit and undertake to obey the rules 
of the Union. is 

This coursesis a direct result of the more 
liberal reading of the Amateur Definition, 
which was one of the first reforms in- 
stituted by the Union; and to the Union 
belongs the credit of being the first body 
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ruling amateur sport to erase from its 
definition of an amateur what is known as 
the “ Mechanics’ Clause.” Up to the date 
of the Union formation the Amateur 
Definition excluded from the amateur ranks 
the “ Mechanic, Artisan, and Labourer.” 
The new definition enabled any man—what- 
ever his position in life—to be an amateur 
if he chose to submit to the rules. Of 
course, so wide a gate admitted some who 
should not have been admitted, and this has 
necessitated the Licensing Rules. These 
rules, which permit the governing body to 
deal with an individual case, are clearly to 


Mx. C. H. Baxriert 
(Winner of Fifty Miles Championship, 1908 and 1909,) 


be preferred to a definition which absolutely 
barred whole classes of the community 
without discrimination. 

It may be well to add that although the 
racing work of the Union secures most pub- 
licity, it also does a great deal of other and 
useful work in the interests of the genuine 
road rider and the tourist. 

Training for cycle racing falls very 
much within the lines of training for any 
other athletic sport, with one marked and 
important exception. The running man, 
whatever his distance, necessarily carries 
his own weight, and as seven pounds extra 
weight will stop a horse, it is quite easy to 
understand that the flat-racing athlete gets 
rid of every ounce he can spare. Often, 
in practice, he contrives to divest himself 
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of a pound or two too much, as a natural 
consequence going weak, and probably fail- 
ing in the contest for which he has prepared 
himself. With the cyclist this necessity and 
the dangers it involves do not exist; for just 
as it is easier to wheel a heavy weight in 
a four-wheeled truck than to carry it on 
one’s shoulders, so the few pounds of extra 
weight on the form of a cyclist, being 
wheeled rather than carried, make little 
material difference to his progress; and it 
is this point that requires to be borne in 
mind when anything in the nature of train- 
ing is undertaken. 

The systems and methods of the modern 
schools of trainers differ entirely from those 
of the old-time trainers of athletes. New 
ideas have been introduced into the art of 
training, and in no section of sport have 
they wider expression than in training for 
cycle racing. This expression takes the 
form of a separate régime for every in- 
dividual athlete, the individual’s capacities 
and capabilities being considered in the 
course and extent of his training—a very 
great change from the time when the trainer 
put every aspirant for honours on the racing 
path through exactly the same preparatory 
programme, a programme which, whilst 
occasionally successful with certain men, 
more often ended in the break-down and 
collapse of those submitted to it. : 

Until recently the athletes who came to 
this country from America underwent a 
much more intelligent and consequently 
successful course of training than was 
practised here; but experience keeps a hard 
school, and quite a number of English 
racing men are now under as careful and 
successful a system as any of their com- 
petitors. 

The error into which most young riders 
fall is not too much, but too fast work. 
If we take a line from the course pursued 
in training horses for racing in great 
events we cannot go very far wrong; and 
no one ever heard, for example, of a horse 
in training for the Derby being sent the full 
distance every day at top speed throughout 
the whole of the season preceding the big 
race. Yet plenty of young cycling 
amateurs, when making their first essays 
on the path, ride themselves out night after 
night in training, not to mention two or 
more severe races on the Saturday, with 
perhaps a mid-week meeting in between. 
What wonder that after a time they go stale, 
even if they do not suffer more ill effects 
from so drastic a course of treatment. 

The men who successfully take part in 
cycle racing are the men who, within certain 
limits, take most care of themselves in 
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training. Suppose such a one to have 
time and opportunities for training. His 
work, if he be of ordinary build and average 
fleshiness, will come out somewhat as 
follows. In the early part of the day, 
after some sort of meal—for it is very 
unwise to ride on an empty stomach—he 
should repair to the track, and, studiously 
keeping his rate of speed down within 
moderate limits, ride for half an hour, in 
sufficient clothing, simply as a pipe-opener. 
During this half-hour’s ride, when sprint- 
ing should be rigorously avoided, he may 
study the various points of position on the 
machine, ankle work, steering, and so on— 
in other words he may essay to acquire 
“style.” He will improve faster if he be 
coached from time to time by an experienced 
friend who will watch him on the track. 
Once let a man acquire a good style, a 
comfortable position, and an ea 
effective ankle action, and if he posse: 
qualities needful to develop pace, his pace 
will unquestionably assert itself. So this 
easy canter, this half-hour’s spin, is really 
of quite as much importance to his ultimate 
success as the faster work which follows 
later. 

The day’s business done, he may return 
to the track in the afternoon or evening, and 
take another short turn upon it, and upon 
this occasion he may for the moment dis- 
card form and style and put in one or two 
short sprints with the view of acquiring 
speed, and the mastery of his machine at 
high speed. But here again-a caution is 
necessary. It is highly unadvisable that his 
sprints should involve very hard work. 
They should be as a rule over a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards, and before the wind for 
preference. In fact, they should be cal- 
culated to give the rider the “knack” of 
speed. They will not in the ordinary 
course provide the muscles necessary to 
maintain great speed over relatively long 
distances. These are, for the most part, 
grown and developed during the slower and 
easier spins of the morning exercise; but it 
is well to bear in mind that the rider should 
not omit, from time to time, to run a trial 
against the watch, and force himself at top 
speed over something more than a fast 
quarter, and to engage in actual competi- 
tion as often as he can within reason. 

One of the most important features in 
modern training is what is termed “ mas- 
sage,” practised and introduced here by 
professional riders from the Continent. 
Adopted by the more intelligent trainers in 
England, it has now become a most im- 
portant part of the system. The rider in 
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training, having finished his work, stretches 
himself on a narrow carpet-covered table 
in the dressing-room, and his trainer 
thoroughly kneads and works his muscles, 
the process naturally occupying a consider- 
able time. This massaging of the muscles 
supplements the work done on the track 


in training, and cleans, “ supples,” and 
strengthens: them in a most effectual 
manner. 

As soon as the work done under the 


foregoing conditions produces results which 
show that the rider is possessed of powers 
worth developing, it is obviously to his 
advantage to secure the services of a com- 
petent trainer, because he has reached a 
stage beyond which he will in most cases 


Messrs. McKaic Axo Princy Wixxinc THR One Mitr 
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show but little advance, unless an experi- 
enced attendant looks after him throughout 
his further work, to advise him (in the 
quality of the spectator who proverbially 
sees most of the game), to time him in his 
spins, and to undertake the somewhat 
arduous duties of rubber-down and masseur, 
there are a number of professional trainers 
to-day who can aid most materially in all 
capacities in the development of their 
charge’s powers. 

Diet in training’ is another matter in 
which great changes have been made since 
the “raw beef steak” period. 

The régime in earlier times was no doubt 
based on the training of professional 
pugilists; their trainers forbade them to 
drink, with the certainty that they would 
drink sufficient on the sly. When these same 
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trainers laid down the same rule for 
amateurs, the amateurs strictly obeyed 
them, with disastrous results. yw that 


the difference between the old time “ pro” 
and the modern amateur is understood, the 
severity of the old rules has been relaxed. 

A cyclist in training may eat and drink 
any plain viands or liquors which do not 
with him—in moderation—of 
course, subject to these conditions—the diet 
should be varied and should include vege- 
tables and fruit. The rider will soon learn 
by experience what to avoid, as a man in 
the full stress of training is very often most 
sensitive on such matters, and the best diet 
is the diet which suits. 

The two final arbiters in training are the 
watch and the weighing machine, the latter 
a most reliable guide. The rider shoukl 
weigh himself at regular intervals at the 
same hour of the day and under the same 
conditions at least three times a week, keep- 
ing a careful record of his weight. He will 
presently learn the weight at which he did 
best, and can base his training operations 
on the data thus obtained. Many a man 
who has ridden badly when he expected to 
do well, and has been worried by the fact, 
would, if he had kept a weight record, have 
discovered that he had suddenly and uncon- 
sciously gained or lost weight, which would 
have explained his failure and relieved his 
mind, The watch is equally important, but 
it is not always possible to get timed, 
whereas a man can always weigh himself. 

Cycle racing is a fine sport; it develops 
the body. Involving as it does the frequent 
applications of small amount of power, it 
does not oyerstrain the vital organs, except 
in exceptional cases of weakness, The 
rapid recovery from exhaustion of com- 
petitors in long-distance races up to 24 
hours, as compared with the collapse of 
competitors in other forms of sport, estab- 
lishes this fact. The reason has been indi- 
cated above: the weight is wheeled not 
carried. It cultivates quickness of the eye 
and movement, steadies the nerves, and 
develops the capacity for rapid decision. 
Many physically weak and undeveloped men 
have been built up by steady and careful 
training and racing—in fact, there is no 
other form of sport so useful in that direc- 
tion, and the youth who pursues it when 
his path career is run, retains in after years 
many of the lessons he learnt, and in return- 
ing to the road as a simple cyclist, finds his 
work easier and his pleasure greater than 
would have been the case had he not learnt, 
in the hard school of experience upon the 
racing path, the right way to apply and use 
his powers. 
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QUARTER MILE. 


Standing start ... paced E, Wills 
Hs v= unpaced ‘., V- L. Johnson, 
Flying start 1) paced H. W! Payne. 
A ‘a unpaced \.. W. J. Bailey 


ONE MILE. 


Standing start e G. Crowl 

isi ohnson 

Flying start Payne 
” S: unpaced . A. L, Reed 


FIVE MILES. 


Standing start ... paced... L. Meredith .» 1904 = 9 30! 
‘YEN MILES. 
Standing start .., paced a. Ls Meredith ... 1904 + 19 22t 
TWENTY-FIVE MILES, 


Standing start ... paced W. J. Pett ua 
FIFTY MILES. 
ww L, Meredith s 1904s» 1 44 St 


ONE MILE TANDEM. 


Standing start ... paced 


Bcaees 
J. Matthews and A. Rushden... 1906... 2 10 
TIME RECORDS. 
ONE HOUR— MLS. YDS 
Amateur we W. J. Pett... 1998... 50.1170 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS— : 
Amateur... ». J. H. Bishop ... 1909 «= 513 1430 


ROAD RECORDS—UNPACED. 


FIFTY MILES 
- Green pe ae 
jell & C. Bryer -. 


2 Safety. 
Tandem Safety. 


E. H. Gri 


ONE HUNDRED MILES 
H. Green ve see 1902 
R. J. & ALF. Miley 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH 
R. Shirley. we 1905 
E. Bright & P. Hi. Miles 


LONDON To BATH & BACK 
R. Shirley 907 11 57 42 
E. H. Grimsdell & J.C. Paget 1903 12 0 4 


LONDON TO YORK 
H, Green «. ws 1990 10:19 © 
F.H. & ROA. Wingrave <2. 107-9 30 0 


wevseeekt ae OHO 


Safety. 
Tandem Safety. 


Safety. 
Tandem Safety: 


Safety. 
Tandem Safety. 


Safety. 
‘Tandem Safety. 


H. Gee we 909 
GoHL Briault & E. Ward 


LONDON ro PORTSMOUTH 
AND BACK 
R. Shirley Ss 4 Safety. 
FH. & RA, Wingrave <2 agey 7 18 10, Tandem Safety 
LONDON TO LIVERPOOL 


ser & PL W, Fawley 
LIVERPOOL to EDINBURGH 


2 14 Safety. 
‘Tandem Safety. 


g 
es 


o Safety. 
Tandem Safety. 


We fones ine sggyi” 1909 12 20 0 Safety. 
Knipe & E. J. Cody 1907 13 23 0 Tandem Safety. 
amannnes TO YORK 
- Hilhous= 1903 12 35 0 Safety. 


R. L. L. Knipe &S. Irving - 


LAND'S END 10 LONDON 
G.W.D.C.Ball sv 1907 20.59 0 
Li Drake & A. Payne 1995 21 6 0 


LAND'S END TO JOH 


“1905 11 35 o Tandem Safety, 


Safety. 
Tandem Safety. 


3 DAYS Me Me 

H. Green .. a. 1908) 2 19 so. Safety. 
ONE T HOUSAND MILES 

W, Welsh... 1 1999 3:15 57 Safety. 
TWELVE HOURS MILES: 

H. Gre 226} Safety. 


E. H, Grimsdell & M. K, Mout Boss) 22K 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
H. Green.,. 


Tandem Safety. 
igor 394 Safety. 


G. Lacey Hivirr. 
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DAB (Pleuronectes limanda). 


Measurements, &c.—Length of head 44 
to 5, of caudal fin 5%, height of body 23 
in the total length. Eyes—the lower 
slightly anterior to the upper, diameter 54 
to 6 in the length of the head, 4 to 1 diameter 
from the end of the snout, and separated 
by a narrow osseous ridge. Lower jaw 
prominent; the maxilla, which is as long as 
the orbit, extends to beneath the first third 
of the eye. Teeth—a row of about 22, 
closely set, lanceolate on the blind side. 
Fins—the dorsal commences above the 
middle of the upper eye, the rays gradually 
increase in length to about the centre of their 
number (37 to 140), when they commence de- 
creasing in height; the fin does not reach the 
base of the caudal, leaving an uncovered 
space equal to about half the height of the 
free portion of the tail. Pectoral as long as 
the post-orbital portion of the head. Ventral 
not joined to anal. A small spine, directed 
forward, at the commencement of the anal 
fin. Caudal slightly rounded. Scales—on 
coloured side with ctenoid margins, those 
between the eyes and on the cheeks smaller 
than those on the body. A row along each 
dorsal and anal ray. Lateral line—smooth; 
at its commencement it has a semicircular 
curve above the pectoral fin, while it sends 
a branch over the: occiput. Jntestines— 
three or four short cecal appendages. 
Colours—brownish with some cloudy mark- 
ings and spots; dorsal and anal fin, with 
whitish margins. Occasionally white spots 
are seen on the coloured side of the body. 

Day’s Fishes of Great Britain and 
Treland, Vol. II., p. 32. 


DACE (Leuciscus vulgaris). 


Measurements, &c.—Length of head 5}. 
of caudal fin 54, height of body 4% in the 
total length. Eyes—situated slightly above 
the centre of the depth of the head. 
diameter } of the length of the head, 13 
diameters from the end of the snout, and 


also apart. Suborbital ring of bones 
narrow. Body oblong and somewhat 
elongated, sides compressed. Cleft of 


mouth rather shallow, the posterior ex- 
tremity of the maxilla reaching to almost 
beneath the front edge of the eye, lower 
jaw shorter than the upper. Teeth, 
pharyngeal—somewhat hooked at their ex- 
tremities, 5, 2—2, 5. Fins—dorsal com- 
mences about midway from the front edge 
of the eye and the base of the caudal fin; 
the length of its base equals about two- 
thirds the height of the longest undivided 
ray, which equals three-fourths of that of 
the body below it; its last rays half the 
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height of its front ones; upper edge of fin 
concave. Pectoral inserted in the lower 
fourth of the depth of the body, as long 


as the head excluding the snout, and 
pointed. It does not extend much more 


than half-way to the base of the ventral, 
which latter is inserted on a vertical line 
beneath the first few rays of the dorsal, and 
does not reach'the anal. Front edge of anal 
in the commencement of the last third of 
the distance between the margin of the eye 
and the base of the caudal fin, the length 
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of its base equals three-fourths of the height 
of its front rays. Caudal rather deeply 
forked. Scales—four rows between the 
lateral line and the base of the ventral fin, 
where an angular one exists. Lateral line 
—slightly concave, continued to the centre 
of the base of the caudal fin. Colours— 
bluish along. the back, silvery-white upon the 
sides and beneath. Dorsal, pectoral, and 
caudal fins tipped with black; the ventral 
and anal have merely a slight tinge of red 
or yellowish. 


Day's Fishes of Great Britain and 
Treland, Vol. I1., p. 181. 
DECK SPORTS.—Our survey may 


reasonably begin with Deck Quoits, for 


this pastime is more than a _ century 
old, and was played in the old ships of 
the line when Nelson won his laurels. 


Many generations of British tars have killed 
time with it, and thousands of travellers 
have sought the sport to destroy the 
monotony of long, uneventful days in mid- 
ocean. The game, as now played, admits 
of various methods of scoring according to 
the fancy of the players, but the practical 
part is only capable of three variations. 
The quoits may be flung from a chalked 
line or mark—(1) at a peg, over which they 
must fall to score; (2) to a target of circles, 
of different values, chalked upon the deck; 
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or (3) into a bucket. In the last case the 
range is much increased; but Deck Quoits 
proper, with a peg as mark, is a difficult 
game, not indeed admitting the science and 
variety of land quoits, but none the less 
requiring plenty of skill. Four or five 
yards is quite far enough from the peg for 
beginners; and even at ‘this range they will 
probably be much astonished to find how 
lengthy a task is the compilation of a dozen 
ringers.” The peg should stand about 
eight inches off the deck, and the quoits, 
which are made of stout ro ype, usually have 
a circumference of about sixteen inches. 
This, however, varies much with the fancy 
of the mariner responsible for their con- 
struction. The golden rule for all deck 
sportsmen is to win favour with a boat- 
swain, and he will introduce them to the 
carpenter, upon whom much depends. As 
a ship’s game, Deck Quoits is far removed 
from the first rank. Much practice, 
patience, and determination are necessary to 
play it well—qualities which no man ever 
yet brought to bear upon the game or ever 


will. Grea at accuracy is necessary to get on 
the peg, even at short range, and, with a 
high wind blowing and the ship lively. 


scoring becomes slow, and a good length 
almost impossible to keep. 

Bull is another ancient pastime, which 
has this interest: that it may be considered 
a ship’s game pure and simple, while most 
other nautical amusements are adapted or 
developed from a sport or exercise proper 
to terra firma. Bull seems to have been 
born and bred on the wave. The materials 
are a scoring-board about a yard and a half 
square, and quoits made of lead cased in 
leather. These should be somewhat larger 
than a crown piece, and they are flung from 
the hand to the board at any range agree- 
able to the players. Upon the scoring 
board, which is covered with tarpaulin, are 
painted twelve squares with the numerical 
value of each written therein. The 
numbers range from 10 to 100, rising in 
each case by ten at a time, and the “ 100 
square ”’ lies at the top of the board between 
two unnumbered compartments of similar 
size. These two top corners contain either 
a capital letter B, or, if the designer of the 
board was an artist, the representation of 
a bull's head. The concern is laid upon the 
deck, and its upper end propped up so as 
to slope the whole slightly. There are two 
methods of playing. By the first, a definite 
game—say of 1,500 up—may be played. 
But the number must be exactly scored, and 
if a player passes “ game” in his last hand 
and totals perhaps 1,540 instead of 1,500— 
hevis not out, but must throw 4o in his next 
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innings to reduce the score to “game.” In 
attempting to do so he may very possibly 
fall below the necessary total, in which case 
yet another hand must be played until the 
exact number of 1,500 is shown. Thus, 
though a man be leading by 1,000 points, 
it by no means follows that he will win. If 
either player throws a B or Bull, or fails 
to hit the board altogether, everything 
scored in that hand is cancelled. The 
better and more popular game is known as 
“going round the board,” a feat accom- 
plished by throwing first 10, then 20, and 
so forth to 100. The left B is next played, 
and the right B completes half the game. 
The return journey is thrown in reverse 
order: from the right B back again to the 
10 square. In this variety no penalty 
attaches to a miss, but a B thrown out of 
turn cancels the hand. At both games any 
quoit overlapping a line between the squares 
is ignored in the score. 

The vitality of Bull is remarkable. It 
has not very much to commend it, and I 
never met a man who spoke of it with 
common respect, yet who has travelled 
in a passenger vessel which lacked a 
battered Bull-board amongst its resources 
for the idle traveller? Ladies, it may 
be noted, derive some pleasure from 
the sport, but before certain new games 
presently to be described, Bull must be 
doomed. 

A better game is Deck Croquet, wherein 
a wooden disc is substituted for a ball, and 
weapons which may be described as a cross 
between a golf and a polo club take the 
place of mallets. The hoops can be 
arranged according to the facilities afforded 
by the ship, and a game involving plenty of 
skill is the result. Shuffle-board and Deck 
Billiards resemble the last-named pastime 
in some degree, though the “cue” for both 
sports is peculiar to itself, being a flat piece 
of wood fastened to the end of a broom- 
stick, and having a half-moon shaped disc 
cut out of it to fit the quoit. These games, 
however, are now dying out before the 
greater attractions of one in some measure 
sprung from them. This infinitely better 
sport will presently meet the attention it 
deserves, for in my opinion it is the best 
ship's game ever yet invented. 

Cricket as played at sea may be good fun 
on a big ship. The tethered ball variety is 
feeble sport, and soon palls upon the most 
enthusiastic, but the bigger game, on a 
cocoa-nut matting pitch, with nets spread 
from awning to rail, can be played with 
pleasure and profit. Upon the “ Castle” 
liners there is plenty of good marine cricket, 
and these great vessels carry special herring 
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nets which, when rigged, give a very con- 
siderable practical pitch even with room for 
fielding. The Australians usually play a 
little cricket in mid-ocean on their way to 
this country, though it must be admitted 
that the highest professional praise won for 
the game is not great. They hold the sport 
is good enough to kill time, but deny that 
as practice for cricket it has any value. 
By way of a curiosity I may note that I 
have seen Association Football played 
aboard ship; but the game cannot be recom- 
mended. 

Of the usual Gymkhana as practised on 
ship-board, much might be said, and the 
possible events may be multiplied ad in- 
finitum according to the ingenuity and 
energy of those responsible for the sports. 
The programmes, of course, vary, but from 
a dozen different ones it is possible to pick 
a series of athletic items which shall em- 
brace every physical qualification of skill, 
speed, pluck, and strength in the per- 
formers, and of interest and amusement for 
the lookers-on. In a programme of this 
sort the promoters should be careful to 
arrange at least a couple of contests ex- 
clusively for ladies. ; 

The following dozen or more events are 
always popular and never fail to command 
good entries. ; 

Tug-of-war is a great marine pastime, 
and affords wide scope for a variety of 
different matches on any big passenger ship. 
The different classes of travellers may pull 
against one another, and against the ship's 
crew, or officers. An excellent contest is 
assured if every contingent on board 
enter a picked team of five men; and on a 
“liner” the result should be a fine struggle 
contested by at least six or eight teams. The 
rules governing Tug-of-war are almost too 
well known to need repetition. A hand- 
kerchief is tied round the centre of the rope, 
and the rival tuggers take their places at 
equal distances from it. Upon the deck a 
chalk line is marked; the umpire adjusts 
the handkerchief on the rope exactly above 
it; and upon the word being given it is then 
the business of the rival teams each to drag 
the other over the line. The best of three 
tugs usually decides a match, and, given a 
big entry, a “singles” Tug-of-war is also 
good sport. Sailors, it is to be remarked, 
possess a considerable advantage over 
average landsmen at Tug-of-war. They 
know exactly how to hang on to a rope with 
the greatest possible effect, and with their 
naked feet they have the knack of winning 
a closer grip on the deck than any land- 
lubber, despite his lawn tennis or gym- 
nasium shoes. + 
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Cock-fighting has not much to commend 
it from the performer's point of view, but 
a “main” will always command a good 
audience, for it is laughable to watch. Into 
a ring chalked upon the deck, and having 
a diameter of about three yards, the rivals 
are placed, having first been trussed in the 
approved manner. ‘ Trussing” consists in 
seating the bird on the ground, then putting 
a walking stick under his knees. Beneath 
the stick his elbows are also linked, and he 
is bound firmly in this position. That a 
man thus crooked into a ball has not much 
fight about him is clear, but in the extreme 
helplessness of the combatants such fun as 
Cock-fighting possesses is to be found. 
The rivals are placed toe to toe, and the 
first to get the point of his boot fairly under 
his opponent's promptly topples the helpless 
foe over in a heap. He will probably fall 
pretty hard on the back of his head, and 
the winner's next task is to roll, shove, or 
hustle the prostrate “cock” out of the 
circle. In this endeavour he sometimes 
loses his own centre of gravity, in which 
ease both performers are set up again to 
renew the struggle—if they have not had 
enough of it. 

Slinging the Monkey or Bowline 
Stretching is another sort of horseplay very 
amusing to the spectator. The performer 
must allow himself to be triced up by the 
legs with ropes. He then swings head- 
downwards clear of the deck, which his 
hands are just able to reach. He is now 
given a piece of chalk, and the game consists 
in his efforts to draw or write upon the 
deck. He may be directed to represent a 
pig or indite a love-letter at the fancy of 
his tormentors, and his efforts to accom- 
plish the required task, especially if the ship 
is rolling free, are entertaining enough— 
to the looker-on. No man, however, 
“slings the monkey ” twice. 

Many of the ordinary fixtures at an 
athletic meeting can be happily carried 
through on a big ship, but you must order 
your Sports according to your craft. Thus 
only the shortest Sprint is possible, even on 
a big deck, and then no more than two 
runners should compete in each heat, and 
ample room be allowed behind the tape. 
Long and High Jumping are both prac- 
ticable, the latter especially so. A bundle 
of engineer's waste makes good material to 
alight on. 

The Hop, Step, and Jump is similarly 
a capital spost, and no nautical Gymkhana 
is complete without a Sack Race; a Wheel- 
barrow Race, with human wheelbarrows; 
and a Potato Race, in which the spoil is 
scattered along the deck in fixed positions, 
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and has to be transferred, one potato at a 
time, to a bucket. 

For ladies, the Egg and Spoon Race is 
always popular, and the Needle-Threading 
competition not less so. The former is 
sufficiently well known; the latter generally 
requires the assistance of men at the turn- 
ing point of the race, where the needles are 
threaded. Here a man to each lady runner 
stands with a needle, and the competitors, 
as they reach the crucial point of the race, 
produce a piece of thread which each 
carries and pass it through the needle—a 
feat requiring delicate skill even in fine 
weather. 

The Obstacle Race is the grand event of 
a Gymkhana aboard-ship, and of this sport 
it may be said that a vessel usually offers 
a finer course than could be imagined or 
devised ashore. Jack is an absolute genius 
in such matters, and with the skipper’s per- 
mission he will turn you out a course with 
complications and difficulties bristling at 
every few yards. And he will also teach 
you how to negotiate it. Swinging life- 
buoys or barrels, to be climbed through; a 
water jump, to be fallen into (for Jack 
takes very good care that C. B. Fry himself 
could not get over); floured sails, to be 
crawled under ; hanging nets to be climbed— 
these are a few of the problems set for 
solution in an Obstacle Race, and such an 
encounter has this charm, that the whole 
course is within easy sight of the spectator. 

The latest arrival among ships’ games is 
a pastime, “Spiropole,” which has now 
found its way to sea. The game may be 
contested by two or four players who take 
up sides, the partners facing one another 
at the four corners of a square chalked 
upon the deck. In the centre of this figure 
rises a stout post, ten feet high, and from 
the summit there hangs a tennis ball 
fastened by a strong cord. The players, 
who are armed with small wooden rackets, 
serve or strike off alternately, and the object 
of the game is for a player or players tu 
wind the string holding the ball completely 
round the post. One side strike to wind it 
from their right to left, and the opposers 
attempt the reverse, which means that each 
side is bent on getting the string wound in an 
opposite direction to the other; the side 
finally completing the spiral scores a point, 
and the game is usually nine up. Only the 
ball must be hit by the racket, and should 
a player strike the cord, and thus foul the 
ball, his opponent will restart the game by 
taking the ball in hand and hitting off anew ; 
but the cord must not be unwound from 
the position it then occupies. Should a 
player strike the ball over the line, or whilst 
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it is in the adversary’s court, the Umpire 
(and an umpire is very necessary) must 
add one point to the side which is thus 
unfairly assaulted. Tether-ball, as it is 
also called, must be seen to be enjoyed, and 
played to be thoroughly appreciated. The 
wild vagaries of the flying ball, the futile 
efforts of the strikers to take it “on the 
wing,” and the various comic surprises in- 
cidental to the sport cannot easily be 
described. 

Last numerically, and to my mind first 
in importance, comes the game before 
alluded to as perhaps the best ever played 
aboard a ship. Marine Golf, though a 
ghost of the real pastime, is worthy of 
widest consideration as a sport at once novel, 
varied, and interesting. Much, of course, 
depends on the nature of your ship and the 
good-nature of your skipper, but given decks 
of reasonable size and an easy-going com- 
mander, who offers no objection to “ putting 
greens,” excellent sport is a certainty. The 
necessary materials are extremely simple. 
A round disc or quoit of heavy wood about 
4% inches in diameter takes the place of a 
ball, and, instead of a club, a fairly heavy 
walking-stick with a flat head, or handle, is 
used. The holes may be either a spot of 
chalk, to be covered by the disc, or a circle, 
about half as large again as the disc, into 
which it has to be played. Hitting will be 
found useless, and the stroke for drive, 
approach, or put alike is a drag or push. 
On a smooth deck, with the wind behind 
you, a disc can be pushed 4o yards, which 
is a much longer stroke than any “ links” 
save those on the biggest steamers would 
admit. For driving, the best position is to 
stand with both feet slightly in front of the 
disc; in putting, one foot in front and one 
behind produces the most satisfactory 
results. Unlike golf, the position of the 
club and ball with regard each to the other 
being happily assured before the stroke is 
made, it is better in the act of striking to 
fix the eye on the distant spot where it is 
desired to bring your disc. “ Links” may 
be much diversified so as to give opportuni- 
ties for a variety of strokes and the display 
of much skill. The “cannon” is ad- 
missible, and sometimes a hole, which can 
only be played direct in two, may be 
achieved with a single shot by a cannon 
off bollard or grating edge. Such shots 
carry their special danger, and the loss of 
a “ball” by falling into the sea means a 
penalty, to be fixed according to the fancy 
of the players. In hole matches the hole is, 
of course, lost if the dise goes overboard; 
in matches by score two strokes should be 
the penalty. Holes soon get their own 
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names, as on links ashore. One hole which 
I well remember was named the “ Devil.” 
It lay behind the mouth of a coal bunker, 
and its proper number was theoretically 
three, but a man thought himself lucky to 
hole out in four. It was a heart-breaking 
hole in times of head-wind, for the effect of 
driving at a big wind when playing marine 
golf is peculiar. The disc in such a case 
promptly gets up on its side, stops dead, and 
then starts with the wind and rolls aft, its 
career being a spectacle of horror, ter- 
minating either in the scuppers, many yards 
behind the place from which it was origin- 
ally struck, or in the sea. 

Marine golf is rapidly developing its own 
terminology. To be “ scuppered” is a con- 
dition of affairs which speaks for itself to 
anybody who knows a ship; while a “ coal- 
bunkered” player can also be imagined 
without difficulty. The frequency of the 
“stimey ” is rather a nuisance at the game, 
and the best rule is to make the player whose 
disc is nearest the hole strike first. 

A beauty of the game is the variation in 
condition of the “greens” and consequent 
unexpected difficulties in “putting.” It 
might be supposed that a deck of bare 
boards was incapable of much change as to 
surface, but this is not so. Climatic con- 
ditions make tremendous differences, and a 
“ green,” so keen under bright sunshine that 
the shortest and slowest of puts goes too 
far, will, on a grey day, be as slow again; 
while if there happens to be any spray 
coming aboard, the difficulties are still 
further increased, for you never can be sure 
ina wet place whether the disc will“ drag ” 
or “slide.” In putting, the danger of a foul 
shot is as great as in pushing at billiards, 
and rules have yet to be made concerning 
the contact of disc and club over strokes 
of a yard or less. Indeed, the game is 
worth a complete code of rules, and when 
once taken in hand by a_well-regulated 
golfing mind it should speedily eclipse all 
other pastimes afloat. I witnessed its 
infancy, and unhesitatingly predict for it a 
successful career. 

Doubtless human ingenuity and high 
spirits bred of sea breezes have, between 
them, produced many another excellent 
device for killing time on the ocean; but in 
my experiences, than those mentioned, I 
have observed no other sport, or pastime, 
worth recording, or of a sort to make just 
claim to a place upon this page. Many of 
the games here set down are sufficiently 
trivial, but they serve to lessen the monotony 
of long days circled by the rim of the sea. 

Even PHILLpotts. 
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DECOYS.—A decoy is a contrivance for 
taking wildfowl, introduced from Holland; 
hence the name, from the Dutch eend, duck, 
and kooi, cage. The earliest method of 
capturing ducks in this country, as described 
by Willughby (1678) and other authors, 
was by driving them into tunnel nets at a 
time of year when the young birds were 
unable to fly, and the old ones were moult- 
ing. This plan, which was in vogue as 
early as the reign of King John, and gave 
rise to litigation in Lincolnshire in 1280 and 
again in 1432, was found to be so destruc- 
tive that in Henry VIII.’s time (1534) an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prohibit 
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it. In the subsequent reign of Edward VI. 
(1551) the law was altered by protecting 
the eggs instead of the birds, and this pro- 
tection was afforded to certain species of 
wildfowl, as well as game, by what is now 
known as the principal Game Act of William 
IV. (1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 32), which is still 
in force. 

Another method of duck-catching, which, 
like “driving,” has long become obsolete, 
was by means of a wire cage, which was 
worked with cords and pulleys and lowered 
on to a platform in the water, to which the 
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birds were enticed by feeding. An example 
of this contrivance may be seen at Hard- 
wick Hall, Derby, and a plan of it is given 
in Sir R. Payne Gallwey’s Book of Duck 
Decoys, 1886 (p. 71). In this volume may 
also be found a description of a so-called 
“ trap-decoy ” (examples of which exist at 
Haughton, Park Hall, and Ossington in Not- 
tinghamshire) whereby the fowl are captured 
“by lowering a trap-door at the entrance 
to the pipes after they have entered them 
for food placed therein.” 

The ordinary. wildfowl decoy, however, 
as now generally understood, is worked 
neither by “driving” nor “ trapping,” but 
by “ enticing” the birds up a wide-mouthed 
“pipe” (as it is termed), partly by means 
of a small dog, trained for the purpose, 
towards which they are attracted by curi- 
osity, partly by means of decoy ducks 
which come at a call to be fed at the mouth 
of the pipe, and gradually lead their wild 
companions into it. Once within the pipe, 
their retreat is barred by the decoyman, 
who, showing himself behind them, causes 
them to rush up the pipe into a bag-net at 
the further extremity, where they are then 
easily captured and killed. It is generally 
asserted, on the authority of Sir Henry 
Spelman (Posthumous Works, ed. Gibson, 
vol. ii., p. 153), that this method of decoy- 
ing wildfowl was introduced from Holland 
by Sir William Wodehouse in the reign of 
James I. However this may be, the decoy 
constructed in 1665 by Charles II. in St. 
James's Park is apparently the first made in 
England on the Dutch plan of which any 
account has been preserved. In that year 
John Ogilvy, described as “ Master of His 
Majesty’s Revells in the Kingdom of 
Ireland,” published a little book entitled 
The Fables of A2sop paraphrased in Verse, 
in which is a curious woodcut representing 
a decoy-man taking fowl from the end of a 
pipe-net, by the side of a pool wherein the 
mouths of two pipes are shown. Sir R. 
Payne Gallwey, who has reproduced this 
engraving in his work on Decoys above 
mentioned (p. 9), is of opinion that “ this 
is the earliest sketch of a decoy and its 
pipes, as now used, in existence.” In this, 
however, he is mistaken, for earlier en- 
gravings of the subject may be found, not 
only in the Venationes Ferarum Avium, 
&c., of Antonio Tempesta, 1605, and in the 
Aucupationis multifarie E ffigies by the same 
artist, 1639, but in a still earlier collection 
of engravings drawn by Bol and engraved 
by Philip Galle, 1582. (See The Zoologist, 
1886, p. 382.) : 

Those who are of opinion that decoys in 
England are amongst things of the past may 
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be surprised to learn that at the present 
day there are about forty still m use in 
England, and three in Ireland, while at least 
140 others are known to have existed 
formerly, and to be now dismantled or out 
of repair. The counties in which the 
greatest number of decoys once existed 
were, as might be expected from their 
proximity to the coast, Essex (29), Lincoln- 
shire (39), and Norfolk (26). For the 
fourth place, Somersetshire vies with 
Yorkshire, each having possessed at one 
time no fewer than fourteen decoys in 
active operation. The reclamation and 
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As regards the construction and manage- 


ment of a decoy, we have only to imagine 
a pool of a few acres in extent, lying in 


a quiet, out-of-the-way spot, far from any 
highroad, and if surrounded by trees, all 
the better. Marshes by the sea, especially 
on the East Coast, are found to be most 
favourable for such a purpose, since fresh- 
water pools in such situations at once attract 
foreign fowl coming in from the sea on their 
first arrival. 

Having selected the pool, the next thing 
to be done is to cut the “pipes,” as ‘they 
are termed, up which the ducks have to be 


! 
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cultivation of the fens, the enclosure of 
waste land, the formation of railways, and 
the great increase in the number of shooters 
ave each and all contributed to ruin 
decoys, while the large numbers of wildfowl 
which are brought by steamer and rail from 
Tolland and other parts of the Continent 
every winter render it less than ever neces- 
sary for the owners of decoys in this 
country to incur the expense of maintain- 
ing them. Moreover, in counties where 
gaine is strictly preserved for the purpose of 
being killed by shooting parties during the 
winter months, “decoying” is out of the 
question, since absolute quiet must prevail 
within sight and sound of the decoy pond, 
or no ducks will stay to be caught. 
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decoyed. These “ pipes,” which may vary 
in number according to the extent anc 
shape of the pool, are simply net-coverec 
ditches of a peculiar shape, something like 
a cow's horn—that is to say, wider at the 
end nearest to the pond than at the other 
end, and gently curving throughout their 
entire length. The reason for having 
several such “ pipes” to a decoy is that the 
fowl may be taken when the wind, no matter 
from what point of the compass, is blowing 
down the pipe towards the pond. The 
reason for making the “pipes” curved is 
that, if they were straight, and the ducks 
could see the further end, they would a 
once suspect a trap, and never enter thon 
Three, four,’or five such pipes are cut, 
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and are arched over at intervals with hoops 
of wood (or iron, if expense be no object), 
over which is stretched a strong netting, 
tapering gradually towards the far end of 
the pipe, and terminating in a sort_of bag 
or purse, in which the fowl are eventually 
taken. As it is absolutely necessary that 
the decoy-man should be concealed from 
view of the ducks on the pool, a series of 
screens, made of reeds and set one behind 
anothér in echelon, is fixed at intervals 
along the side of each “pipe.” With a 
few tame ducks, taught to come at a whistle 
to be fed, a few handfuls of grain, and a 
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small fox-coloured dog, the decoy-man is 
ready to begin operations. 

Selecting his “ pipe,” according to the 
direction of the wind, he throws a handful 
of grain over a screen into the pipe, and 
whistles. The wind carries the grain to- 
wards the mouth of the “ pipe,” the tame 
ducks come eagerly to feed, and the wild 
ones, getting an occasional mouthful as the 
grain drifts by them or towards them, 
gradually discover that the nearer they 
swim towards the mouth of a pipe, the more 
plentiful does food become. Unsuspect- 
ingly they enter the wide mouth, so wide as 
to convey no suggestion of a trap, and then 
the decoy-man’s little dog comes into pla 
Taught to dodge in and out of the reed 
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screens to fetch a piece of bread or biscuit, 
he shows himself momentarily to the ducks 
in the pipe, and disappears when returning 
to his master. Wildfowl are eminently 
curious, and their curiosity proves fatal to 
them. They behave towards the dog 
exactly as cattle would do—so long as he 
retreats from them, they follow him, 
Perhaps from his colour they take him for 
a fox, their common enemy, and fancy they 
are driving him away. At any rate, they 
follow him up the pipe until, having passed 
the first reed screen, they are virtually cut 
off from the rest of the flock. At this 
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juncture the decoy-man shows himself to the 
ducks in the pipe, though not to those on the 
pool. He makes no noise, but merely waves 
his arms; and the frightened fowl, afraid 
to return past him to the open water, in- 
stantly rise on the wing and fly up the pipe, 
following its curve in the vain hope that it 
will lead to freedom. Instead of that, how- 
ever, it leads to the bag-net, from which 
one by one they are taken out to have their 
necks adroitly twisted. 

Such, briefly stated, is the modus oper- 
andi. The whole business is conducted so 
quietly that the wildfowl on the main water 
are never alarmed, and time after time the 
bag-net is filled and emptied. 

In hard winters, when 


there may be 
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several hundred ducks upon the pool in a 
day, great execution takes place if the decoy- 
man knows his work and has a good dog. 

At a celebrated decoy at Ashby, in Lin- 
colnshire, as many as 113 ducks have been 
taken at one time, and 248 in one day. 

The following is a list of decoys at present 
existing in England, Wales, and Ireland. 
There are none in Scotland. 


Bucks.—Boarstall, near Thame. 
Derby.—Hardwick Hall, near Chesterfield. 
Dorset.—Abbotsbury, near Dorchester. 
Essex.—Bradwell Marsh, Tillingham 
and Old Hall, Tollesbur: 
Glamorgan.—Park We 
Gloucester.—Berkeley C 


Marsh, 


n, near Swansea. 
astle, 
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near Saxmundham; Orwell Park, near Ipswich; 


Nacton Heath, near Ipswich; Fritton, near 
Lowestoft. 
Surrey.—Virginia Water. 
Sussex.—Firle, near Lewes. 4 
Warwick.—Packington Hall, near Coleshill. 


Wilts.——Hampwork, near Downton. 

Yorkshire.—Hornby_ Castle, near 
Thirkleby Park, near Thirsk. 

In Ireland at the present time there are but 
three decoys in working order, vi 

Cork.—Longueville, near Mallow, 

Kilkenny.—Desart House, near Kilkenny 

Queen’s County.—Kellyville, Maryborough 


Bedale, 


TecHNicAL Terms Usep py Decoy-Mex. 


Accommodation Tufts or Reed Edges.— 
Small clumps of reed allowed to remain in front 
of the pipes (q.v.) for fowl to rest on. 


THe Mourit or a Pire, 


Hertford.—The Hoo, near Welwyn. 

Lancashire—Hale, near Prescot. 

Lincolnshire.—Ashby, near Brigg. 

Montgomeryshire—Lymore Hall, near Mont- 
gomery, 

Norfolk.—Westwick, near North Walsham; 
Southacre, near Swaffham; Wretham, Didlington, 
and Merton, all near Thetford. 

Northampton. — Aldwinckle, 
Borough Fen, near Peakirk. 

Nottingham.—Haughton, near Walesby; 
Hall, near Mansfield; Ossington, near Tt 

Pembroke.—Orielton Park, near Pembroke. 

Shropshire.—Oakley Park, Broomfield, near 
Ludlow; Sundorne Castle, near Shrewsbury. 

Somerset.—Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury; 
Shapwick, near Sedgemoor; King’s Sedgemoor, 
near Walton. 

Suffolk.—Iken, near Saxmundham; Chillesford, 


near Oundle; 


SHOWING Dxop-NeT 


Back Screens.—[See Screens.] 

Back- VHP ER CES SNe Lanpincs.] 

Bank (v.).—Said of ducks coming to rest on 
the sides of the pool. 

Breast-wall screens.—[See Screens. ] 

*Coy.—The fowler’s abbreviation for Decoy. 

Decoy-ducks.—Birds which are daily accus- 
tomed to be fed by the decoy-man in the pipe 
(q.v.), and therefore swim up without fear fol- 
lowed by the wild ones. They are usually half- 
bred wild ducks. 


Dog-jump.—The low barrier between two 
screens, Gs: which the dog works. Usually 
about 2 ft. 6 in. high, and of like width. 


Draught “ot pipe.—That portion of the pool 
which narrows to a bay at the entrance to a pipe 
(q.v.). 

Drift—An attempt to draw the fowl up the 
pipe. 
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Elbow.—The point at which a pipe curves. 
Head-show.—The spot at which the decoy-man 

shows himself behind the ducks, in order to drive 


them further up the pipe into which they have 
been lured ‘ 
Hoop.—The curved rods of wood er iron 


which span the pipe like arches and support the 
netting 

Landings.—Smooth banks at the mouth of the 
pipe on either side; that on the inner curve being 
termed the .back-wing-landing, that on the outer 
curve the breast-wall-lanc 

Lending Birds.—Wildfowl that 
accustomed to rest in the decoy, 
though not likely to be caught, are 
attracting others 

Paddling.—A flock of fowl on the water. 

Pipe.—The long curving net-covered ditch up 
which the fowl are induced to swim, The aver- 


have been 
and which, 
useful in 
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the outer edge of the decoy to conceal the decoy- 
man. Of these there are three kinds. (1) The 


Breast-wall screens, two in number, covering the 


landing at the mouth of the pipe, 18 ft. and 12 ft 
long respectively. (2) The working screens 
round which the dog works, eleven in number, 
and ranged “in echelon,” connected by the dog- 
jamps. The working screen nearest the mouth is 
usually about 28 ft. long, the others about 12 ft 
each. (3) Back screens, which conceal the fowler 
when running back to the mouth of the pipe 
Of these there are three, each 30 ft. in length 
All screens should be about 6 ft. high. 

Stale birds.—Fow] that have frequently visited 


the decoy, but have lost interest in the actions of 
the dog 

Tunnel-net, bag-net, or purse-net.—The net 
at the extreme end of the pipe into which the 
It is detachable from 


fowl are eventually driven 
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age dimensions are:—height at mouth, 15 ft.; 
width, 27 ft, gradually diminishing towards the 
the tunnel-net (q¢.v.). The average depth 
of water is 8 to 12 in., so as to hinder the fowl 
from diving back. Length, about 80 yards. B 
which swim up under the netting are said “ 
pips 

Piper.—The dog whose actions attract the 
notice and curiosity of the fowl and allure them 
up the pipe; usually a small spaniel, but any little 
dog of a light colour may be taught the work if 
intelligent 

Purse-net.+[See TUNNEL-NET.] 

Reed-edges.—[See AccomMopaTion Turts.] 

Rising of the Decoy.—The flight of the ducks 
from the pond about twilight when they leave for 
the marshes to feed during the night. 

Screen,—Fences of reed erected by the side of 
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the main portion of the net, and is usually about 
15 ft, in length 

Yackoop.—The dog-jump (q.v.) 
breast-wall screens (q.v.) 


between the 


For hints as to the construction and 
management of a decoy the reader may be 
referred to the following bibliography. 

J. E. Hartine. 


Bibliography.—Fauna of Norfolk, Revd. R 


Lubbock (Jarrold), 1845, 2nd edition, 18 The 
Wildfowler, H. C. Folkard (Longmans), 1850, 
1854, 1875, and 1897; Norfolk Decoys, in Trans- 


actions N 
Volume II., 1879, Southwell; 


orfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Societ 


orfolk Broads and 
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Rivers, H. V. V. Davies (Jarrold), 1897; The 
Fowler in Ireland, Sir R. Payne-Gallwey (J. Van 
Voorst), 1882, also The Book of Dutch Decoys, 
1885; Wildfowl Decoys in Essex, in the “ Essex 
Naturalist,” Vol. IL, J. E. Harding, 1888. 


DEER. —Many species of deer are to be 
found in different parts of the world, 
Australasia and Polynesia being among the 
regions where no species of the cervine kind 
are indigenous. In the continent of Africa 
only one variety of the cervines is to be 
met with; this is the Barbary stag found 
in Tunisia and Algeria. 

Red Deer.—This animal has been dealt 
with elsewhere in the articles on “ Deer 
Stalking” and “Red Deer.” It is to be 
noted that British red deer have been 
introduced into New Zealand, where, under 
favourable climatic conditions, they have 
flourished exceedingly, developing fine heads 
and affording grand stalking. European 
red deer, other than British, need no par- 
ticular notice save that the Carpathian race 
(Cervus elaphus var) seems to be a form 
intermediate between the western races of 
Europe and the Asiatic red deer, or Maral. 
The Corsican red deer (C. elaphus 
corsicanus), found in Corsica and Sardinia, 
is the smallest race of the species, in which 
the bez tines of the antlers are lacking, and 
the coloration is dark brown in summer and 
blackish in winter. The Barbary stag 
(C. elaphus barbarus), found in Algeria and 
Tunisia, is also very closely allied to the 
European red deer. In this race the bez 
tines are also frequently wanting. Traces 
of small, irregular white spotting are found 
on the pelage of these deer. The Caspian 
red deer, or Maral (C. elaphus Maral), 
is a fine species, often carrying magnificent 
antlers, which has its habitat from the Car- 
pathians of Galicia and from the Crimea 
into Asia Minor, the Caucasus, Trans- 
Caucasia, and the Caspian Provinces of 
Northern Persia. A good stag of this race 
will scale 560 Ibs., and carry antlers 
measuring as much as 48 inches over the 
curve. This is a first-rate sporting beast, 
of which trophies have been obtained by Mr. 
F. C. Selous, Mr. St. George Littledale, and 
a few other British hunters. 

The Hangul or Kashmir Stag (Cervus 
cashmirianus), often called the Barasingha, 
is a grand species of red deer, found chiefly 
in the forests to the north of the Vale of 
Kashmir and in the Sind Valley. It carries 
good antlers, attaining as much as 48% 
inches over the curve, but the points seldom 
exceed twelve in number. Its normal habitat 
varies in altitude from as much as 12,000 
feet in summer to 5,000 in winter. The 
winter coat of this animal is dark ash brown 
or liver colour, and the light rump patches 
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are small. This deer affords excellent, but 
very difficult, stalking. The best season for 
shooting is October, 

The Yarkand Stag (Cervus Yarcand- 
ensis), found in one or two localities in 
Eastern Turkestan, is a fine but scarce deer, 
whose antlers are not often obtained by 
European sportsmen. The body colour is 
a light reddish fawn, and the rump patches 
are large and conspicuous. ‘The antlers are 
very good, but seldom exceed ten points 

The Shou or Sikhim Stag 
affinis) —A large and heavy deer, carrying 
horns of very peculiar formation, which 
may be at once recognised. They are long 
and heavy in beam, measuring as much as 
5534 inches, but the points seldom exceed 
ten in number. One head, procured in 
Tibet by Lieut.-Colonel Iggulden, however, 
carried thirteen points. The upper part of 
the antlers bend forward very singularly 
so as to overhang the face. The habitat 
of this magnificent stag has not yet been 
precisely ascertained. Although often 
called the Sikhim stag, it is very doubtful 
whether this deer is found in that country 
at all, the climate there being too damp for 
it. A better name would be the Bhutan 
stag. It is found in the Chumbi Valley and 
other neighbouring valleys in Bhutan. From 
there these deer are not encountered until 
the Bramaputra Valley is reached, where 
they are found on high mountains at an 
elevation of from 13,000 to 18,000 feet. 
They are believed to range as far east as 
the Bramaputra Falls. They are also 
known to frequent the bare hill country to 
the east of Lhasa, up the Kichu Valley, and 
as far as the Kham country. The Shou of 
the Chumbi Valley and Bhutan, which live 
a good deal in forest country, are said to 
carry smaller heads than those found in 
Tibet, although the latter inhabit bare and 
exposed country at very high altitudes. 
The colour of this grand stag is pale rufous 
brown; the rump patches are light in winter. 
and there are pale rings round the eyes. 

Thorold’s Deer (Cervus albirostris)— 
Another large deer, allied to the Hangul, 
carrying good horns, and found on the high 
plateau of Tibet, north of Lhasa. Few 
antlers of this stag have yet been obtained 
by Europeans. These are of peculiar type, 
smooth, white, and flattened, having no bez 
tine, and bending suddenly backward from 
the trez tine. The colour of this deer is 
dark brown, curiously speckled, the muzzle, 
chin, and inner surface of the ears being 
white. 

Wapiti—The North American wapiti 
(Cervus canadensis) is dealt with in 
another part of this publication. For many 
years it was supposed that these splendid 
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deer were only to be found in that con- 
tinent. More recently it has been dis- 
covered that various species, all more or 
less closely connected with the North 
American form, inhabit Asia. 

Thian Shan Wapiti (C. canadensis 
songaricus).—This is a fine deer, found in 
the forest regions of the Southern Altai and 
the Thian Shan ranges, Central Asia. The 
biggest antlers yet recorded measure 55 
inches over the outer curve. This stag is 
somewhat greyer than its relative of North 
America, and the rump patches are narrow 
and more orange in hue. 

Manchurian Wapiti (C. canadensis 
_Xanthopygus)—Not many specimens of 
this wapiti have been brought home by 
European hunters. Found in Northern 
Manchuria and Amurland, this deer carries 
antlers which are much shorter and con- 
siderably stouter than those of the Thian 
Shan and American races, the record speci- 
men measuring no more than 33% inches 
over the curve. The best head for points 
is one in the possession of the Duke of 
Bedford, which carries fifteen. The 
summer coat of this species is reddish 


brown, which changes in winter to a 
brownish grey. 
Siberian Wapiti (C. canadensis 


asiaticus).—Very little is at present known 
of the appearance and habits of this species, 
which is found in the Northern Altai range 
and Siberia. It appears to be more or less 
closely related to the Thian Shan wapiti, 
but is of inferior stature, and is said to 
carry more tines. Its winter pelage is said 
also to be lighter in hue. 

Bactrian Wapiti (C. canadensis bactri- 
anus).—This species, discovered in recent 
years in Tchenkend and some neighbouring 
districts in Turkestan, carries antlers in- 
ferior in size to the Thian Shan and 
American wapiti. The best pair known— 
in the possession of the Duke of Bedford— 
measure as much as 40 inches over the 
curve, and carry ten points, 644. The 
colour of this stag is of a peculiarly light 
grey. and dark markings on the lips serve 
to differentiate the species from other 
wapiti. 

Reindeer and Caribou have been dealt 
with at length elsewhere in this work, 
as also have the Elk or Moose of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. Very recently 
a new and curious form, distinguished by 
the peculiar formation of the antlers, has 
come to light in East Siberia. This is the 
East Siberian Elk (Alccs machlis bed- 
fordi), a race differing markedly from its 
congeners in other parts of Asia, Europe, 
and America, in that there is usually no 
palmation of the antlers. Palmation, as all 
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sportsmen and naturalists are aware, is one 
great characteristic of these gigantic deer. 
Mr. R. Lydekker, the well-known naturalist, 
is disposed to regard this species as the 
ancestral form of the elk group. The 
antlers of this race carry, usually, four or 
five large tines on either side. Specimens 
of this singular elk are to be seen at the 
Natural History Museum and in the collec- 
tion of the Hon. Walter Rothschild at 
Tring. 

Japanese Sika (Cervus sica typicus).— 
The Japanese deer, or Sika, is a representa- 
tive of a hardy race of deer, found in Japan, 
Manchuria, and North China. These deer 
are considerably inferior in size to the red 
deer, a good specimen of the Japanese Sika 
measuring 2 ft. 8 in. or 2 ft. 10 in. at the 
shoulder. The antlers also are of shorter 
and simpler type, generally carrying four 
tines on either side. The summer coat is 
a bright chestnut-red, well sprinkled with 
white spots; in winter the colour is brown, 
with few or indistinct traces of spotting. 
These are capital sporting animals, afford- 
ing good stalking wherever they are to be 
found. When well fed and in good con- 
dition, they attain a weight of 12 or 13 stone, 
clean. They acclimatise very readily in 
Europe, and are frequently to be seen in 
English parks. Here and there they have 
also been liberated in Scottish deer forests, 
with fair results. 

Manchurian Sika (C. Sica manchuricus). 
—This is a somewhat larger deer than the 
last named, measuring as much as 3 ft. 
3 in, at the withers. The antlers are of 
the same character and of much the same 
length, neither species often exceeding 25 
or 26 inches. 

Formosan Sika (C.  [pseudaxis] 
taévanus).—This deer, a mountain dweller, 
found on the island of Formosa, is about 
on a par in stature with the Japanese Sika. 
The antlers are somewhat inferior, the best 
specimen hitherto recorded attaining no 
more than 1934 inches. The winter pelage 
of this deer carries much of the ruddy 
summer colouring, and the coat is distinctly 
spotted even in the cold season. 

Pekin Sika (C. [pseudaxis] hortulorum). 
—tThis fine deer is distinguished from the 
rest of the group by its greater size and 
stature—it measures in good examples as 
much as 4 feet at the shoulder. The head 
and neck are bluish grey, and the handsome 
rufous coat is richly flecked with white. 
In winter the does retain much of the 
spotting as well as of the bright summer 
colouring, while the adult male deer assume 
a very thick and shaggy coat and lose the 
spotting. This species is found in the 
Ussuri district of North-East Manchuria. 
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A smaller race, known as (C. Hortulorum 
Kopschi), is met with in the Yang-tse 
Valley. 

Fallow Deer are dealt with elsewhere. 

Sambar or Sambur (Cervus unicolor).— 
The typical race of this great deer, found in 
India and Ceylon, is described in a separate 
article. There are, however, representa- 
tives of this rusine deer which have not 
been elsewhere dealt with, and deserve some 
notice. 

Malay Sambar (C. unicolor equinus).— 
This race of Sambar nearly equals in 
bulk and stature its Indian cousin. The 
antlers are, however, nothing like so 
long, the best specimen hitherto recorded 
teaching not more than 3214 inches to the 
48 or 50 inches of the finest Indian speci- 
mens. The antlers, although shorter, are 
stouter than in the Indian species, and carry 
the usual three tines on either side. The 
coat is somewhat darker in colour; there is 
often a pale ring round the eyes, while the 
ears are smaller and often show white 
margins. The tail is very bushy. The 
Malay Sambar has a wide range, being 
found in Assam, Cachar, Manipur, Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Hainan, 
Borneo, and, it is believed, Sumatra. 
Wherever it is found, this deer yields good 
sport to the rifle. 

Formosan Sambar (C. wnicolor swin- 
hoei).—A deer closely resembling the last- 
named species. It has a shorter ‘head, a 
more concave profile, and is longer in the 
leg. The antlers are considerably shorter. 
Found only on the island of Formosa. 

Luzon Sambar (C. unicolor philippinus). 
—Closely allied to the Malay Sambar. Dis- 
tinguished by a dark streak running from 
above each eye in a line down the centre 
of the face, and separated by a patch of 
light fawn from the dark, moustache-like 
muzzle marking. Found on the island of 
Luzon, Philippine group, and introduced 
also into the Marianne Islands. 

Basilan Sambar (C. unicolor nigricans). 
—A smaller species, having its habitat on 
Basilan Island. Height about 2 ft. 3 in.; 
carries short antlers, averaging about 13 
inches. 

Szechuen Sambar (C. unicolor dejeani). 
—This is a considerably larger deer, found 
in North China. The antlers are massive 
and somewhat snagged, the best recorded 
pair attaining 31 inches. 

Rusa Deer (C. [Rusa] hippelaphus and 
C. hippelaphus moluccensis).—There are 
two races of this handsome Sambar-like 
deer, the first found in the island of Java 
and introduced with much success many 
years ago to Mauritius, where excellent 
sport is obtained with these animals. The 
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shape, colour, and coat of this deer is dis- 
tinctly Sambar-like, but the ears are smaller 
and the under parts and chin whitish. The 
antlers are more slender than in the Sambar, 
but extend to a fair length, 3734 inches in 
the Javan, and 36% inches in the Moluccan 
race. The Javan Rusa has also been intro- 
duced into the island of Rodriguez, east 
of Mauritius, where it affords some fair 
shooting. The Moluccan Rusa is indigen- 
ous in Celebes and the smaller Moluccan 
islands of Boru, Batchian, and Amboina. 
The weight of a Javan Rusa, shot in 
Rodriguez by Admiral Sir William 
Kennedy, was 269 Ibs. A Rusa much re- 
sembling the Moluccan race is found in the 
islands of Timor, Semao, and Kambing. It 
has been dignified by naturalists as C. hip- 
pelaphus Timoriensis. 

Philippine Spotted Deer (Cervus al- 
fredi) —This is a small deer, of which very 
little is at present known. Two specimens 
have been exhibited in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, one, a male, in 1870, and 
a female in 1871. The skins of both these 
deer are now in the British Museum. In 
height this little cervine stands about 28 in. 
at the shoulder. The body colour is dark, 
blackish brown, marked with a number of 
distinct whitish spots, the under parts, chin, 
and lower lip being white. The antlers are 
apparently of the type of the Malayan 
Sambar, but relatively smaller, and with a 
shorter brow tine. The ears are short and 
rounded, the tail rather short and sparsely 
haired, with some white on the under 
surface. According to Mr. R. Lydekker, 
this species is to be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the Sambar group, and is probably 
related to the Cheetal, or Axis deer of India. 
It seems to be unknown to sportsmen, and 
is found on the islands of Samar and Leyte 
in the Philippine group. 

Cheetal or Axis Deer (Cervus avis).— 
Described elsewhere. 

Hog Deer (Cervus [Hyclaphus] por- 
cinus).—A sturdy, short-legged little deer, 
found in India from Scind and_ the 
Punjab to Assam, and thence through Sylhet 
to Burma and Tenasserim. The summer 
coat of this species is a light yellowish or 
rufous brown, spotted with white; in winter 
the pelage is somewhat darker. The Hog 
deer stands about 25 to 30 inches, and 
weighs from 90 to 100 Ibs. The antlers 
carry three points on either side, and 
measure as much as 2314 inches. This 
little deer yields pretty shooting, and is 
familiar to most sportsmen in the East. 
Two forms of Hog deer, C. calamienensis 
and C. culionensis, are found in the Philip- 
pines, and another, C. Kwhli, in the Bavian 
group, between Bomeo and Java. 
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Barasingha or Swamp Deer (Cervus 
[Rucervus] duvauceli)—This the true 
Barasingha of the East is a large deer, 
standing nearly 4 feet at the shoulder, and 
weighing as much as 400 lbs. It carries 
fine and very curiously shaped antlers, 
which develop often twelve and occasionally 
as many as fifteen and even more points. 
It is found in many parts of the plains of 
India, and yields good sport to the man 
with the rifle. The summer coat of this 
deer is a bright rufous, with a broad, dark 
line down the centre of the back, variegated 
by a line of white spots on either side. The 
under parts are whitish. The swamp deer 
is partial to grassy plains, open forest, and 
the outskirts of more heavily wooded 
country. In the cold season as many as 
from fifty to a hundred of these deer may 
be seen collected in one herd. The term 
Barasingha means “ twelve pointer,” and is 
applied to the Kashmir stag as well as to 
this deer. 

Schomburgk’s Deer (Cervus [Rucervus] 
schomburgki).—Another fine deer, allied to 
the Indian Swamp Deer, carrying very 
curious antlers, spreading and many-tined. 
Twenty-pointers are by no means un- 
common in this race. The coat is dark 
brown in colour, and a good stag of this 
species will stand about 3 ft. 6 in. at the 
withers. This deer is not very well known 
to English sportsmen. It is found in 
Northern Siam on either side of the Menam 
river; also in Cambodia. 

Thamin or Eld’s Deer (Cervus 
[Rucervus] Eldi)—Another of the swamp 
deer, found from Manipur through Burma 
to the Malay Peninsula, also in Siam and 
Hainan. Naturalists recognise three races, 
the Burmese, the Manipur, and the Siamese 
Thamin, but all are closely allied. This is 
a large, dark brown deer, standing well over 
4 feet at the shoulder, and weighing as 
much as 245 Ibs. (17 stone odd). The 
Siamese Thamin has a more rufous coat, 
with yellowish spots. The horns are 
perhaps the most singular among the deer 
species, having long curved brow tines, and 
bare beams, curving outward and inward, 
with various short points towards the sharp 
terminals. The finest pair recorded measure 
42 inches over the curve. These came from 
Burma, where this deer affords excellent 
sport to many British officers and civilians. 
The stags are shy, wary, and difficult of 
approach ; when wounded and bayed by dogs 
they charge sdvagely. 

Muntjac or Barking Deer.—Described 
elsewhere in this volume. 

Chinese Water Deer (Hydrelaphus in- 
ermis).—This is a very small deer, standing 
no more than 20 in. at the withers. It is, 
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apparently, scarcely known to European 
sportsmen, but some few specimens have 
from time to time been exhibited in the 
Zoological Society's Gardens. In 1898 a 
female was living in the Duke of Bedford's 
park at Woburn Abbey. The general colour- 
ing on the upper part of the body is a light, 
rufous chestnut, the neck paler than the 
back, and the shoulders, limbs, and_ tail 
brownish chestnut. The under parts, chin, 
throat, a narrow band on the muzzle, a mark 
over the eye, and the inner surface of the 
ear, white or whitish. The species is ap- 
parently hornless; the males show tusks, 
which protrude from the upper lip. This 
deer is unique among the cervide from the 
fact that the female usually gives birth to 
no less than three or four fawns. It is 
found in North-eastern China, “ typically 
from the islands of the Yang-tsi-Kiang, and 
perhaps Korea.” Its Chinese name at 
Shanghai is Ke. In the wild state these 
small deer are in the habit of crouching 
among reeds and long grass ; when disturbed 
they rise in twos and threes and scurry away 
with quick, short leaps, “ very much after 
the manner of a hare.” 

Pére David’s Deer (Elaphurus davidt- 
anus).—Although not now to be classed as 
a beast of chase, whatever it may have been 
in ages of the past, this very singular 
Chinese deer deserves some kind of mention. 
In modern times this species, sometimes 
called the Milu deer, has only been known 
in captivity. The first specimen was 
obtained by Pére David, a French mis- 
sionary, from the Imperial Park at Pekin, 
and is now in the Paris Museum. During 
the Boxer War all the remaining examples 
in China were destroyed, and the race is 
now only represented by a herd of about 
twenty-eight, maintained by the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn Park. This is a large, 
heavy deer, tawny brown in colour, whitish 
on the rump and under parts, round the eyes, 
and on the inner part of the ears. The tail 
is long and tufted, and the neck, withers, and 
throat display a mane of dark hair. The 
antlers are very singular, having no brow 
tines, a forked front prong, and the hind 
prong long, straight, and sweeping over the 
back. The best antlers recorded measure 
3276 in. over the curve. Although never 
known to Europeans except in the captive 
state, this singular deer must once have 
roamed wild over some portion of North 
China or Kashgar. 

The White-tailed or Virginian Deer 
(Masama_ [Dorcelaphus] americana).— 
This is still the commonest and most 
familiar of all American deer. Found 
across the whole continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, it manages to hold 
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its own in spite of much hunting and not a 
little persecution. It is still plentiful in the 
Adirondack mountains, in the eastern part 
of the States, from Pennsylvania southward, 
as well as in the swamps and cane-brakes 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. A 
handsome and very graceful deer of medium 
size, the White-tail stands about 3 ft. or a 
trifle over at the shoulder, and weighs, in 
fair specimens, between 12 and 13 stone. 
The general coloration is chestnut in 
summer, bluish-grey in winter, with white 
rump and under part of the tail snow white. 
Wherever it is found, the White-tail affords 
excellent rifle shooting, and the venison is 


always (when in season) of first-rate 
quality. The antlers are good, carrying 


usually about 12 points; but specimens are 
occasionally secured which show more than 
20. A smaller race of this species (Mazama 
americana mexicana) is found in Mexico, 
and this or a very similar type of deer is 
found also in South America as far as Peru, 
Bolivia, and Guiana. 

Mule and Black-tail Deer—These 
animals are described elsewhere. 

Marsh Deer (Masama [Blastoccros] 
dichotoma).—A large South American deer, 
very little known to British gunners. Its 
habitat extends from Brazil to the wooded 
parts of Argentina, and it is found in fair 
plenty in Brazil and Paraguay, and in lesser 
numbers in Uruguay and Entre Rios. This 
is a fine and handsome deer, the males 
equalling in size a Highland stag, having a 
bright chestnut coat in summer, and a 
darker and browner pelage in winter. The 
antlers are of very curious type, not often 
exceeding 24 inches in length, and usually 
carrying from eight to ten points. Occa- 
sionally heads are seen bearing as many as 
13 and even more points, but these are rare. 
The Marsh deer runs in small herds, fre- 
quenting by choice heavy jungles near the 
larger rivers. It lies up, well hidden, 
during most of the day, coming forth to 
feed towards evening. It is a shy and wary 
deer, and from its habit of concealment 
very difficult of approach. The flesh, as is 
so often the case with swamp and water- 
loving deer and antelopes, is not very palat- 
able. Nevertheless, the antlers form a good 
trophy, and this deer is well worthy of 
pursuit. 

Pampas Deer (i. [Blastoceros] beso- 
artica)—This is a considerably smaller 
deer, allied to the last-named species, and 
found from Brazil to Northern Patagonia. 
It carries short antlers, bearing nearly 
always six points. 

Peruvian Guemal (J/azama antisiensis) 
and Chilian Guemal (1/. bisulca)—These 
are deer of moderate size, stout and rather 
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clumsy of build, and having thick, brittle 
pelage of pale yellowish-brown hue. The 
antlers are short, seldom exceeding ten inches, 
and each bearing two points. The Chilian 
race is rather smaller than the Peruvian. 
The former of these hardy deer inhabit 
the Andes of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Northern Chili, and are found maintaining 
an existence at heights varying from 11,000 
to 16,000 feet. The Chilian race is found 
in the Andes of Southern Chili as well 
as all through Patagonia, chiefly in the 
forest regions of the mountain valleys. 
In winter it descends to the plains, 
but is seldom found far from the mountain 
bases. 

Wood Brocket (Mazama nemorivaga).— 
A very small deer, standing about 19 inches 
in height, and carrying very short, spiked 
antlers, measuring no more than 3 or 4 
inches. There are several races of 
brocket, all found in the tropical regions 
of Guiana, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Trinidad. Some, as the 
Red brocket and the Wood brocket, are 
found in forest or thin jungle, while the 
Black-faced brocket of Ecuador inhabits 
mountain regions at an elevation of at least 
12,000 feet. 

Musk Deer (Moschus moschiferus)—A 
small deer, standing at its highest part, the 
rump, about,22 inches. It bears no antlers 
in either sex, and is distinguished by its 
coarse, brittle coat—something like that of 
the African klipspringer—and by the 
long, sharp, protruding upper tusks of 
the male. In the males, too, are borne the 
gland-like pouch of musk from which 
this species obtains its mame. Found 
in high forest regions, at an elevation of 
8,000 feet, during summer, in the Hima- 
layan system, as well as in the mountains 
of Tibet, Siberia, Amurland, and Western 
China. H. A. Brypen. 


DEERSTALKING.—This sport as now 
carried on in the Scottish Highlands is one 
that has changed but little since guns and 
rifles, bullets and villainous saltpetre first 
made their appearance on the hills; the 
weapons themselves have been improved, 
and have been coupled with the later advent 
of the telescope or spyglass, but these are 
the only alterations that have taken place 
in the manner of carrying on the sport. The 
space placed at my disposal will not permit 
a discussion of the political or economical 
aspects of the deer forests, or the sport 
provided by each individual one; moreover, 
for the purposes of this work such a treatise 
would be unnecessary, and out of place, but 
those who are greatly interested in the 
doings of stagland will find in my books, 
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Deerstalking and The Deer Forests of Scot- 
land, further information on the subject. In 
this article I propose to confine myself to 
trying to tell the novice how best to carry 
on his sport, so that he may acquit himself 
creditably on the never-to-be-forgotten day 
of his first stag. 

Weapon.—First, then, comes the rifle, 
and undoubtedly the single-barrel small bore 
of the present day is ousting from its pride 
of place the deerstalker’s old friend, the 
double-barrelled “450. The Mannlicher 
°256, and the Government “303, adapted for 
sporting purposes, are the weapons of the 
future. With good reason, too, for they 
are very much less expensive, have greater 
accuracy, no recoil, no smoke, less weight, 
and, where more than two shots require to 
be fired in quick succession, they are much 
speedier to use than our old friend the 
double-barrelled express. Provided, then, 
that the ammunition be of the right kind, 
and the cartridge made so as to ensure the 
“mushrooming ” of the bullets, these small 
bores with their six cartridges, one in the 
barrel and five in the magazine, are at the 
present time the very best the deerstalker 
can carry. Moreover, they are made so well 
that they will put a ball into a three-inch 
bull’s eye at 100 yards. But whatever sort 
of rifle be used, on no account take one to 
the hill that has not stops to it, for there 
is nothing more dangerous to all concerned. 
As to the rifle sights, there are various 
descriptions in use, all of which are good; 
the most common is the V sight, and the 
more obtuse the angle of the V, the easier 
it becomes to use this sight for stalking 
purposes. Then there is the Layman sight, 
the bar sight, and the “nick” sight, and 
one of the four is generally used by the 
deerstalker. The V sight has far the largest 
number of patrons, but it is easier to shoot 
with a “thick” sight of this description 
than a “thin” one. Cut A will show best 
what is meant by a “ thick” sight, set exactly 
for a shot at 100 yards, while cut B will 
explain what is meant by a “thin” sight 
set right for a hit at a similar distance. 

Now, most men will find it easier to use 
sight A than sight B. Each will be “ good” 
for a kill at from 80 to 120 yards, between 
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which distances the greatest number of shots 

at deer are delivered. At nearer ranges, say 

from 70 to 40 yards, the A sight must either 

be seen much finer, if aiming at the heart, 
VoL. IL 
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or held as in the cut and directed well under- 
neath the heart. Now, in the B sight, in 
taking a shot at close quarters and aiming 
for the heart, the fore-sight, to ensure a 
bull’s-eye, ought to become well-nigh in- 
visible, and this is something very difficult 
to remember and put into practice in the 
excitement of a stalk, The light is often 
bad, and the shooter, longing to see a little 
more of his mark, raises his head, thereby 
making the thin sight into a thick one. 
Then he has the mortification of hearing 
and seeing his bullet smack on the stones, 
or cut up the peat, quite true in direction, 
but just over the back of his quarry. 

Those who are purchasing rifles, or who 
are not making good shooting with the one 
they possess, will do well to try the various 
sights in use, for peculiarity of vision and 
the distance of the back-sight from the eye 
will often make a yast difference to those 
who are not doing well with the rifles they 
are using. Personally the writer could 
never shoot well at deer with either of these 
sights. He then tried the bar sight, which 
the annexed cut explains. 

The inverted V is made of platinum, and 
the fore-sight of white enamel. For liberty 
of vision and quick aiming the writer has 
found this beat all other sights. Its very 
formation ensures, unless the shooter have 
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“stag fever,” that it be held straight; and 
the sight thus held (though one may, as 
with other sights, easily shoot under or over 
a deer through misjudging the distance), it 
is quite impossible to perpetrate the atrocity 
of “haunching him,” so often occurring 
when the V sight is used, and not kept per- 
fectly upright. The “nick” sight speaks 
for itself, the nick above the inverted V of 
ivory or platina being exactly filled by the 
fore-sight at 100 yards. This sight, how- 
ever, is not nearly so quick and ready to the 
eye for moving shots as the bar or the 
obtuse V sight. 

If money be of no great account, “the 
gentleman,” as distinguished from the 
stalker, is advised to fit himself out with 
an aluminium spy-glass for his own special 
use. The difference in weight between that 
metal and bronze is well worth considering 
in a long day’s tramping over the hills. 

The power of a spy-glass is determined 
by the length of draw; for this reason 
binoculars are of but little use to the deer- 
stalker, for if made with tubes of sufficient 
length to give power enough to distinguish 
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a “royal” from a six-pointer at over a 
mile, they are so bulky to carry, and so 


liable by a chance blow to have the two 
tubes knocked out of the exact parallel, 
that, as far as the Highlands are concerned, 
binoculars are only used when a telescope 
is not to be had. 

Costume.—Rifle and spy-glass both 
being in readiness, let the deerstalker take 
the hill, clad in the most suitable coloured 
raiment for the ground over which he is 
to pursue his sharp-eyed quarry. It is as 
well to gain previous information on this 
subject, but if none is attainable, then the 
Black Mount, or Mar, “mixtures,” or a 
light coloured “ Lovat ” will be nearly sure 
to be suitable. Colour is not of extreme 
importance unless it becomes, as is fre- 
quently the case, necessary to creep across 
a stretch of peat, or rock, or heather in full 
sight of a herd of deer only about five 
hundred yards distant. On attempting 
such a ticklish movement, the forester may 
often be seen to exchange his own coat with 
the ponyman or gillie, should either of them 
chance to be wearing one harmonising 
better with that special bit of ground. 

Wear flannel shirts, and, if the ankles 
are sound, stout and well-nailed shoes with 
spats are better than boots. Stand fast to 
the old-fashioned knickerbockers instead of 
wearing the modern and smarter-looking 
knicker breeches, which do not permit of 
free play to the calf or the tendons under 
the knee. Have all pockets made to button 
up, which will often save the loss of pipe 
or tobacco-box, &c., for when it comes to 
slithering down a steep hillside at best 
pace, the coat pockets are usually nearer to 
one’s ears than to that part of the body 
they are intended to cover. A neutral- 
tinted macintosh of medium material, cut 
like a covert coat, but looser and more 
roomy, is the best sort of wrap to take to 
the hill. It weighs but little, is easily 
carried, will be sure to keep both back and 
chest dry, and does not get appreciably 
heavier by the absorption of rain. 

Ponies.—Should your host place a forest 
pony at your disposal to carry you to and 
from your stalking ground, never on any 
pretence gallop it, for these ponies are, as 
a rule, entirely grass-fed, and are there- 
fore in no condition for such violent 
exercise, and are easily made broken- 
winded. These animals can always be 
relied on implicitly on the darkest of nights, 
and, however bad the track may be, if 
the rider will but trust them, he is sure to 
be brought safely home. 

Training.—With regard to personal con- 
dition, if plenty of golf and lawn-tennis 
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has been played during the summer months, 
and hill-walking be not an entire novelty, 
most shooters will find themselves fairly 
fit at the commencement of the season, 
while each day on the hill will make them 
more so. The Swiss Alpine guides have a 
very good maxim, and recommend one “ to 
start as if one never meant to get to the 
journey’s end.” Sound advice, too, for 
there are many who find the first hour's 
walking the most fatiguing of the whole 
day. Therefore when, soon after setting 
out, a long and steep hill has to be nego- 
tiated, stop to admire the view the moment 
nature warns that too great a strain is being 
placed on the pumping powers of the heart. 
Many a good man has seriously injured 
himself by trying to “live’’ with a prac- 
tised and well-trained walker during the 
ascent of a high and severe hill. I have 
on several occasions seen tall heavy men of 
splendid physique quite beaten, and dis- 
tressed to actual sickness, if out of con- 
dition, towards the end of a long day, when 
all chance of sport was over, as dusk came 
on and there remained a bad ten miles’ 
tramp to the lodge. 

In mounting a very steep hillside of 
rolling stones or “screggans,” it will be 
easier and quicker to ascend crabwise, with 
feet and body at right angles to the slope 
of the hill. Also, should it happen, when 
making a dash down a steep hill to cut off 
moving deer or a wounded beast, that a 
slip be made, and the shooter begin to roll, 
then let him turn instantly on his face and 
stick the toes into the first thing they meet, 
which will usually bring him safely to an 
anchor, 

Sometimes during September the weather 
is so close and hot, even on the high hill- 
tops, that the heat and hard work tend to 
make the stalker very thirsty, but in such 
a case let him not stop and take a cup of 
water at every spring. Resist the thirst, 
and by degrees it will vanish, or if very 
done up, kneel down at the first spring to 
be met with, and, holding the head low, let 
the attendant pour cold water over the nape 
of the neck, which will be found a wonder- 
ful refresher. If your own flask contains 
anything more stimulating than cold tea 
(that abomination!), carry it in your own 
pocket, for it is extraordinary how unfor- 
tunate some flask-bearing gillies are, for 
when carried in their pockets the very best 
made ones will leak! Carry a white pocket 
handkerchief ; it will be useful for signalling 
to ponyman or gillie, and may also be 
further utilised to pin on your stalker’s back 
during a tramp home across country on a 
dark night. Sytch signal being once hoisted, 
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keep pretty close to it, and pull up short if 
it vanishes, when the chances are it will be 
seen reappearing from a burn or a hole into 
which the bearer has fallen headlong. A 
stout birch or hazel stick some eight inches 
longer than the Piccadilly type, will now 
complete the stalker’s outfit. Should he 
wish to cut notches in this stick for every 
stag killed, .why, it is a harmless amuse- 
ment; but it is subject to the temptation, 
often overpowering, to cut a notch for an 
escaped and wounded stag, “sure to die” 
across the march, 

Stalking.—It goes without saying that 
deer must be stalked up wind or on a side 
wind, so that they cannot get the scent of 

* the stalkers. The actual distance at which 
deer will take the scent of.a man varies 
according to the force of the wind and the 
conformation of the ground; when it is 
blowing fairly hard, it is certainly not safe 
to pass within a mile of a herd; and I once 
saw deer in a gale take the scent of a man 
anda pony (a stronger smelling animal than 
a man) fully a mile and a half off. As a 
rule, deer move up wind as they feed, and 
when alarmed, provided there are no ad- 
jacent sheep fences to head them, though 
they may gallop off down wind, they will 
surely circle round and eventually head up 
it. It should be borne in mind that the air 
currents in a narrow glen always move up 
or down it, although the true wind may be 
blowing directly across it; indeed, the eccen- 
tricities of the wind are numberless, and it 
is a matter of daily occurrence to see 
masses of low-lying vapour rolling up with 
the wind to meet others advancing at a 
higher level from an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. Therefore, when nearing. deer, if 
there is a shifty wind which there is every 
reason to distrust, pull out the spy-glass and 
try to make out which way the grasses are 
blowing at the point you wish to gain. 
Then, guided by the result of your observa- 
tions, finish the stalk as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

In the middle of the day, deer usually 
lie down and will sometimes so remain for 
two or three hours, and nothing is more 
vexatious than passing such a period some 
hundred and fifty yards from them. The 
temptation to take a lying shot becomes very 
great, but it is far better not to do this, for 
deer are very easy to miss in such a position. 
A sharp shower will be nearly certain to 
cause deer to rise, so that they may shake 
the wet off «them, and thus a ducking is 
often welcomed by those who have been 
lying a long time within shot. Thunder 
also frightens deer very much, and will 
frequently cause a stampede of several 
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miles. If on a steep hillside, the biggest 
stags are usually nearest the base of the 
hill, with the smaller stags and the hinds 
above them. When lying in a position like 
this, most of them will be looking straight 
down hill, and, of course, if there is a 
strong wind, they will be on the sheltered 
side of the valley. Then deer are nearly 
unapproachable ; to get in from up wind and 
below is hopeless, while to attempt a down 
wind stalk, trusting to the force of the gale 
carrying one’s scent right over the deer, is 
well-nigh as desperate, so that when deer 
are ina place of this sort it is wiser to wait 
and watch their movements or to pass them 
undisturbed and look for others in more 
favourable places. Unless suspicious, or 
disturbed by grouse, fox, raven, &c., deer 
rarely look up hill, and for this reason it is 
always better to stalk down hill, and if the 
wind permits, manceuvre so as to get the sun 
at your back and in their eyes. In strong 
sunshine, with a dress suitable to the colour 
of the ground, a good stalker can take great 
liberties. In large herds, sentinel work 
appears to be deputed entirely to the hinds, 
and though the sight of neither hind nor 
stag is marvellously sharp, both are uncom- 
monly quick at detecting any movement at 
close quarters. Deer startled early in the 
day will be apt to shift their ground further 
afield, and even when settled down again, 
will be far more restless than those dis- 
turbed at feeding time in the afternoon. 
Again, on fine calm days they will not move 
nearly so far as on cold days, with a strong 
wind blowing. Indeed, in very high winds, 
deer play fanciful tricks, and will start 
suddenly of their own accord and dash off 
full tilt for a mile or two for no dis- 
cernible reason. On such days, unless the 
wind is in exactly the right airt for the 
ground, it is far wiser to stay at home and 
leave the forest quiet. In fine warm 
weather, the big stags will mostly be on 
the highest hills, and on wet stormy days 
on lower ground. They are sharply ob- 
servant of other creatures, and if grouse, 
fox, or other creatures have been disturbed 
by man, they know it at once, though if 
either one or the other is moving for its 
own convenience, they do not display the 
least sign of alarm. 

About the beginning of the last week of 
September—the 26th is the precise day 
known as the “day of the roaring "—the 
stags commence to bellow and seek the 
hinds.” 

To me the roar has always seemed to be 
more of a love-sick than an angry sound, 
and although I have had many years of 
stalking, it has never been my good fortune 
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to witness a combat a outrance between two 
big stags. That they do so fight is un- 
doubted, and instances are recorded where 
the bodies of two stags have been found 
with horns locked together. I have at this 
period of the year seen many smart skir- 
mishes in the forest, and often had a laugh 
at the quick way in which the lesser or 
weaker stag would find discretion the better 
part of valour, and turn tail after the ex- 
changes of a few rounds had assured him 
of his antagonist’s superiority. Many 
friends who have been associated with deer 
forests for years tell me that they also have 
never witnessed any duel to the death, and 
I am of opinion that encounters of this sort 
are few and far between. As the rutting 
season begins, the stags start on their 
travels, in search of hinds, wandering singly 
or in small companies, and as long as the 
wind keeps in one quarter, they will travel 
up it to very great distances. In fact, at 
this period, and with the wind in any one 
particular airt for a month or so at a stretch, 
a not very large forest may become almost 
denuded of its best stags, during all of 
which time the lessee will be gnashing his 
teeth with vexation, for he will know that 
there are sure to be sharp eyes on the look- 
out across the march. At this season also 
stags will travel by water as well as by land, 
for they are bold, strong, fast swimmers, 
and think but little of swimming a mile. 

In starting out for a day on the hill let 
the “gentleman” make sure for himself 
that cartridges, coats, flask, lunch, pipe and 
tobacco are all with him, for in many parts 
of the Highlands it is thought to bring bad 
luck to turn back for anything after having 
once made a start. Especially let him see 
after his own cartridges, for I have known 
several instances of “500-bore cartridges 
being taken out for a “450 rifle, and the dis- 
covery not made until many miles from 
home with deer in sight! 

As soon as the stalking party reach the 
first spying-place, out come the glasses, and 
the novice will not find it such a simple 
matter as it sounds to search a corrie 
thoroughly. The best spying position is to 
lie nearly flat on the back with a rock or 
hillock to support the shoulders. Draw up 
the knees, fix the glass firmly against the 
inside of the left leg, and it can be held 
perfectly steady even in high wind. Prac- 
tice alone will make an adept at “ picking 
up” deer, but absolute immovyability of the 
glass is the first thing necessary to ensure 
success. It is as well to leam to use the 
glass with both eyes, and when the ability 
to do so has been acquired, then use the 
left eye if spying shortly before expecting 
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to shoot, which does away with any danger 
of the shooting eye becoming * dazed.” To 
use the left eye will feel very awkward at 
first, but practice will soon overcome that 
sensation. 

When deer are lying quite still in broken 
ground, the beginner may often have the 
exact spot pointed out to him, and yet be 
wholly unable to find them. As soon as a 
shootable stag has been found, the novice 
must perforce put himself in his stalker’s 
hands, but after a few shots and careful 
watching of the modus operandi he should 
be allowed the satisfaction of finishing the 
last two or three hundred yards for himself. 
Even in that short distance he will find him- 
self making many errors and losing much 
valuable time in reaching a position, from 
which he may find it necessary to retreat, 
whereas if it had been left to the stalker 
he would, from his better knowledge of the 
ground, have been able to go straight to his 
quarry. Those few minutes gained often 
make just the difference between an easy 
shot and a difficult one, or perhaps no shot 
at all; nevertheless, the “ gentleman” will 
have had more sport and fun if he takes 
the lead when nearing his quarry, and even 
if the worst come to the worst, and he put 
the stag away, that will be a lesson for a 
future opportunity. No great harm is done, 
and anything is better than being led about 
all day even by the best of foresters. To 
me it is quite wonderful how few sportsmen 
there are who stalk for themselves; and 
personally, were I able to rent a forest 
supposed to be good for, say, fifty stags, 
then I would rather kill but ten, alone and 
unaided, than the full allowance with the 
assistance of the professional stalker. There 
can be no doubt about it that many stags 
are missed by novices through the stalker 
being the leading man at the critical moment 
of taking the shot. 

When crawling uphill or on level ground, 
always advance head first; but in creeping 
downhill, let the feet go first; in very flat 
crawls, punt yourself along with the 
elbows, and be careful to keep the legs 
straight to the ground, for somehow or 
other in a creep of this sort they have a 
determined tendency to “cock up” and 
throw themselves above the level of the 
head. When crawling, hold the rifle across 
the body, keep close to the stalker if he is 
in front, and be sure to keep as low as he 
does, for one who knows his business will 
often only be an inch or two out of the 
view of the quarry. It is unfair to him 
if you, by keeping a few inches higher, 
let the deer into the secret just at the end 
of the sport. With regard to this crawling 
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or creeping, simple as it sounds, and painful 
as it often is, there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing it. Do not move as if “ play- 
ing at bear’ with children, for in that style 
your tail will be a good bit higher than 
your head, which is a sight that deer will 
not stay long to admire. Keep nearly flat; 
place the hands far in front and well apart; 
stretch the legs at nearly full length; turn 
out the feet, and then, with knees barely 
touching the earth, you will acquire a 
crocodile-like motion to which you will 
soon get used. When moving in this way 
the eyes, with the exception of the very 
top of your head, become the highest parts 
-of the body. As to “stag fever,’ neither 
whiskey nor advice will cure it; and the 
best remedy is a course of a few down- 
right bad misses. In getting up to deer 
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quick movement, bring the eye into sight 
of the quarry: and then, the stag is 
standing broadside on, put the rifle-sights 
on the inside of his nearest foreleg; raise 
them slowly till they meet the body, and 
squeeze the trigger gently when you “ see 
brown.” This was the maxim of the late 
Colonel Campbell, of Monzie, and there 
was no one in all Scotland more able to 
give advice on such a matter. Do not fire 
at deer standing end-on or facing you, but 
bide your time, and they will usually offer 
a fair chance. In shooting downhill, sit 
up by degrees; plant the heels firmly in the 
ground and rest both elbows on the thighs. 
Your rifle will be in vice-like rest, and far 
more steady than if only one elbow were 
rested. In uphill shots, seek for a big 
stone or tussock against which to rest the 
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never crawl over a boulder or hillock or 
anything to bring you into the skyline— 
creep slowly round all such obstacles, and 
you will rarely be detected. 
Shooting.—We will now suppose the 
novice and the stalker are within shot of 
a good stag; they have crawled, slithered, 
run, waited, and done all that was possible 
to outwit their quarry, and the next minute 
will decide whether all their toil and 
trouble has been in vain. It is small 
wonder that anxiety should take possession 
of the shooter, for up to this time all re- 
sponsibility has been with the stalker. He 
has done his work right well; and now 
will his “gentleman” follow the good 
example? In taking a first shot, remember 
you must at least show your head. Nor 
need you be,afraid to do this, for it is 
impossible to make a good hit without fully 
seeing the object aimed at. But beginners 
are often so afraid of being detected that 
they will try to aim through heather or long 
grass. Very slowly, without any jerky, 


rifle, and put the left hand between the 
rifle and the rest, for if it be of stone there 
will be a “jump,” and the bullet will not 
speed truly, 

In firing at walking, trotting, or gallop- 
ing deer, practice alone will tell how far to 
hold in front; and, in the event of a miss, 
be careful to note where the bullet struck. 
As a rule, at about one hundred yards, 
shoot right at a walking deer, for the bullet 
goes so quickly that even if it strike an 
inch or two behind the heart it will be 
fatal. At a deer trotting slowly, fire at 
the point of the shoulder; but at one step- 
ping out at a good pace, just see daylight 
in front of him and then pull. For a stag 
galloping as fast as he can, from two to 
three feet may be “ borrowed,” and I think 
all shots at moving deer are better taken 
off the shoulder than from a rest. In 
downhill shots, the aim should be a little 
under the heart; but in uphill ones, it 
should be rather over. In all shots, the 
cheek should be kept well glued down to 
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the rifle-stock. If a long run has been 
made, and the firing and halting point are 
reached almost simultaneously, and exertion 
has reduced the shooter to panting, the 
rifle will be held more steadily if it is aimed 
and emptied in the few seconds between 
exhaling and again inhaling. No stag 
should be fired at if over two hundred yards 
away; but when the light is good, and he 
is broadside-on, he should be killed at that 
distance. The directions of the late Lord 
Lovat for judging the distance at which 
a deer stands from the shooter are so good 
and so accurate that, in the interests of my 
readers, I cannot refrain from quoting 
them. Says Lord Lovat:—“ Up to eighty 
yards the deer’s eye is to be seen distinctly ; 
at one hundred yards the shape of the eye 
is no longer discernible, but only the dark 
line is visible. Up to one hundred and 
fifty the ears are plainly to be seen, but at 
two hundred they are well-nigh invisible; 
so, unless the ears are distinct, it is better 
not to fire.” 

If you miss with the right barrel, do not 
empty the left in a hurry; take time to 
steady yourself, and then seize the first fair 
chance. Should that not present itself, it 
is better not to fire at all, for it is of very 
little use “loosing off” at deer end-on to 
you; but if you are unable to resist the 
temptation, then pitch the rifle-sight quickly 
in the centre of the horns directly above 
the top of the skull, and pull as if taking 
a snapshot with a gun. Such a shot rarely 
comes off, but if it does the deer is killed 
stone dead, and all risk of “haunching ” 
him is avoided. Should both barrels be 
emptied in vain, then, in the name of all 
that is sportsmanlike, do not sit down and 
open fire at random and as fast as you can 
blaze away. After missing with both 
barrels, keep as much concealed and as 
quiet as possible, but load again instantly 
in case the deer take a circle and offer really 
good second chances. If a beast drop to 
the shot, get up to him at once and as soon 
as possible, but reload before starting, and 
be careful to put the stops on. If the ball 
has gone high and just grazed the spine 
above the heart, but without breaking it, 
the stag will fall as if stone dead, and then 
in a few minutes he will recover himself 
and be gone. Nothing can be more vexing 
than to witness this resurrection while the 
shooter is yet a good way off, for vhe 
chance then offered will almost certainly 
be an end-on shot, which usually results 
in a miss and the loss of the beast. 

_ Now and again it happens, when stalk- 
ing near the march and spying into 
Naboth’s vineyard, that Naboth himself 
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may be spied coming in pursuit of his deer. 
Then, if he has not seen you first, it is as 
well to sit down quite hidden and watch 
his proceedings, for if he has deer in front 
of him he may possibly blunder and send 
them to you. 

Perhaps the prettiest shot that can be 
given to a novice, and also one of the 
easiest, is cutting off deer feeding up wind, 
the détour of the stalker being so timed 
that, keeping a side wind, he arrives at the 
desired spot only a minute or two before 
the deer come feeding past it. A perfect 
knowledge of the ground and of the pace 
of the deer can alone ensure success in this 
description of stalking, for if anyone 
unaccustomed to it makes the attempt he 
is nearly sure to arrive at the selected spot 
after the deer have passed by, for when 
feeding they progress at a much greater 
rate than they would appear to. When 
this manceuvre is well carried out, it is most 
fascinating, for the shooter will be nearly 
certain to reach the firing-point hot and 
even breathless, but he has just sufficient 
time to settle himself comfortably and get 
a good rest, and then, while his blood is 
still “up,” the deer pass slowly by. Hand 
and eye have had no time to grow neryous, 
and both combine to do him good service 
as he presses the trigger. 

There is usually a mutual understanding 
known as “ stalkers’ law” on the marches 
of adjoining forests. The rule is that 
either party, finding deer on his own 
ground, but so close to the march that they 
cannot be stalked except by crossing it, 
may come over on to his neighbour’s 
ground sufficiently far to hide his cap while 
crawling on hands and knees. At the same 
time it is best never to follow an injured 
beast across the march, and the usual plan 
is to send a letter to the owner of the 
adjoining ground, to tell him of the 
wounded one, and ask that his foresters 
be enjoined to keep a look out for it. 

When a deer is palpably hit but recovers 
himself, remain hidden. Keep still and 
turn the glass on to him and try to see 
where he is wounded. He will be nearly 
certain to make for water adjacent to good 
cover, where he will hide himself, and if 
you can see him do this he should go to the 
larder, for he is usually an easy stalk when 
in such sorry plight. It is extraordinary 
how close a badly wounded stag will lic, 
and how cleverly, and in how small a hole 
he will conceal himself. When the surface 
is broken by watercourses and precipitous 
gullies overgrown with bracken and old 
heather, he will lie so close that he may 
easily be passed over. Therefore, if he 
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has vanished in such sort of ground, every 
bit of it should be carefully searched, and 
often he will start to life within a few 
yards. Nothing is more annoying than to 
lose a good beast through not making a 
sufficiently close search at the moment, and 
then perhaps ten days later to come upon 
the spoilt carcase, likely enough not twenty 
yards from: the very line taken when 
searching for him. It sometimes happens 
that a deer unsights you the moment the 
shot is fired. If he does, get as fast as 
may be to some spot commanding a view 
of the flying herd. If the stag fired at is 
not with them, he will, more often than not, 
be found lying dead, or so badly hurt as 
to be incapable of flight. A not very 
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up to my hips in a bit of green and very 
soft ground when but fifteen yards from 
him. Turning my back to him to extricate 
myself, a yell from the stalker warned me 
only just in time to put in a snap shot, for 
the deer had regained his legs and with a 
furious rush was coming full tilt for his 
destroyer. He fell with his nose nearly 
touching me. 

In shooting at deer brought to bay by 
a dog, great care must be taken that the 
neck of the deer and the dog are not in the 
same line, and, with an active dog bound- 
ing about in front of the deer’s head, one 
will often be obliged to wait some minutes 
ere a safe shot can be delivered. 

Weight, &c—In most forests any stag 
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severely wounded stag, if he detect your 
approach, is nearly certain to become a lost 
one, for he will not rest again until he has 
gone a great distance, and rendered pursuit 
almost hopeless. If a stag be struck in such 
a way that he cannot rise and is yet very 
strong and full of life, especially if he is 
sitting up and has the use of his fore-legs, 
be very careful about getting within reach 
of his horns, for he will stab viciously and 
make furious efforts to avenge himself. 
Once only have I seen a wounded stag 
actually chatge. He was hit high in the 
back (as it afterwards turned out, the 
spine was chipped but not broken), and as 
I ran with rifle in one hand, knife in the 
other, to give the coup de grace, I plunged 


scaling sixteen stone clean—that is, without 
heart or liver—is reckoned a really good 
one, and it is very rare for a hill stag to 
exceed twenty-one stone. Wood stags 
often top this weight, and the heaviest red 
stag about which I have ever been able to 
get absolutely authentic information was 
shot in the forest of Glenmore on October 
and, 1877, by Lord Greville while on a visit 
to the late Earl of Stamford. It was a 
wood deer of eight good points and weigh- 
ing thirty-three stone quite clean. 

Stags usually stay with the hinds till they 
are three years old, when they quit the 
nursery and go off to join their big brothers 
in the high hills. One of the most remark- 
able features of stag life is the extra- 
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ordinary rapid growth of the horns. These 
are usually shed some time in the month of 
March, and by the end of July are again 
fully grown, though covered with velvet. 
A healthy six-year-old beast will in about 
four months shoot out some twelve feet of 
horns, for, measuring all the points of a 
royal head which I once laid low, I found 
that the total length of horn came to 14014 
inches. During the month of August the 
velvet is shed and the horns begin to appear 
in all their wild and beautiful outlines, and 
this period having been reached, the stag is 
now fair game for the stalker and his 
gentleman, and should either of them have 
derived pleasure or profit from the perusal 
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animals of the kind. There everything 
seems in their favour: rich Alpine pastures 
above, long healthy grass below, dense virgin 
woods with tall fern undergrowth, and 
sunny glades in their midst, deep valleys 
with precipitous timber-covered cliffs on 
either side, and clear trout streams flowing 
at their bottom. 

The reader can easily understand the 
complete difference between Scotch and 
Caucasian stalking. In Scotland, after a 
luxurious breakfast, you start, generally. on 
horseback, with an experienced stalker at 
your heels, and sometimes with numerous 
gillies behind with luncheon baskets and deer- 
saddles; in the Caucasus, accompanied by 
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of this short essay I shall indeed be flat- 
tered. 
Aucustus GRIMBLE. 
[See also Rep Deer.] 


DEERSTALKING IN THE CAU- 
CASUS.—The sportsman who wishes to 
add to his numerous trophies that of a 
Caucasian stag must make up his mind that 
deerstalking in the Caucasus differs entirely 
from deerstalking in the Scotch Highlands, 
where the beginner usually gets his first 
shot. By the Caucasus is meant more par- 
ticularly the Kouban district, which extends, 
northwards of the main range, between the 
Black Sea and the Rostoy-Wladikaykaz 
Railway; for in this part, undoubtedly, are 
to be found the finest heads and largest 


half-wild natives, with a bit of bread and 
cheese in your pocket, starting from camp 
before sunrise and generally on foot, you 
have to toil up steep ravines for hours 
through dense underwood, through wild 
blackcurrant or raspberry bushes, stopping 
now and then to take breath, and to look up 
at the coveted ridge which seems as far 
from you as when you started. Then, 
picking yourself up, you continue your acro- 
batic performance over huge fallen trees 
that have been lying there for years and 
years, and into which you plunge knee-deep 
until, utterly exhausted, you reach a spot 
whence you “ may ” hear one of those mag- 
nificent calls which make your heart leap for 
joy! In Scotland your pony brings you to 
the high grounds, whence you begin spying 
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and usually very soon discover several herds 
grazing on the other side of a corrie; you 
only have to pick out the best head, and 
sometimes wait till they feed towards an 
easier spot. If you score a miss, you 
generally get a second chance on your way 
home. In the Caucasus, owing to forests 
covering the greater part of the ground, 
telescopes are hardly of any use, and field 
glasses come in much handier. On reaching 
the timber line, or some place below it, you 
unsling your rifle, which has been seeming 
to you an eighty-ton gun, and finally sit 
down to listen. You may lie there the 
whole day without hearing a single call; or 
if you do, the stag may be at such a distance 

“that you cannot possibly get back to camp 
before nightfall. If the animal is within 
reach, you may try the stalk and get within 
a hundred yards of him, yet never see him, 
for if a stray whiff of your wind (wind 
being very shifty in the Caucasus) reaches 
his nostrils, you will probably not catch sight 
of him at all; bending his head back so as 
to keep his antlers well out of the way, he 
will sneak off through the bushes without 
the slightest noise, as if he were not larger 
than a fox. I have been myself within 
thirty yards of a roaring stag, the wind as 
I thought being steady, and yet I could 
neither see him nor hear him go. Motion- 
less I waited for a good hour after he had 
stopped calling, thinking he was still close 
at hand, while he was perhaps already miles 
away. My hunter, whom I had left some 
way off, told me afterwards that he had seen 
the animal come out of the brushwood in 
a crouching position, with his horns laid 
along his back, and make off in this manner 
till he probably thought himself safe, when 
he suddenly galloped away. On the other 
hand, the finest trophy obtained in the 
autumn of 1895 by one of our party was a 
twenty-one pointer (span 58% in., girth 
between bez and trez 8 in., rosette 11% in., 
length along outer curve 44% in., length 
of brow antlers 21 in., weight before 
cleaning 21% puds, ie, 53 st. 4 Ib.), 
killed while asleep at the distance of 
twenty yards! Another one that year, 
also a very good head, was bagged in the 
same way. 

The Caucasian stag is a most capricious 
beast; in some seasons, as I was told by 
native hunters, he will not call at all, in 
others he will scarcely stop roaring the 
whole day, excepting between 1 and 3 p.m., 
during the greatest heat. One year, as I 
myself can testify, stags would not call 
properly, i.e., they would only call every half 
hour or so; the weather being very fine, the 
natives suggested that it was owing to the 
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intense heat. Gradually the temperature 
changed from day to day until the ground 
was everywhere covered by a couple of feet 
of snow. Stags, nevertheless, did not im- 
prove their calling. We left the hills that 
year on September 28th, and very likely 
they began after our premature departure. 
Another curious fact I noticed one year was 
that although the roaring was fairly good 
at one of our early camps, for four or five 
days afterwards not a call was to be heard, 
although the weather was as settled as could 
be wished. Eventually they began again, 
but nobody could account for this interval 
of silence. From this it will be apparent 
that deer-stalking in the Caucasus can only 
take place during the rutting time, which 
usually lasts a month, beginning from the 
middle of September, although, according 
to the difference of seasons and other un- 
known factors—to the moon, as natives 
often say—it may begin earlier, or end later. 
I have occasionally tried wandering about 
the woods in search of stags while they were 
not calling, and although numerous fresh 
tracks were to be seen everywhere, such as 
twigs and young trees stripped of their 
bark, or places where they had been scrap- 
ing, although even the strong scent emitted 
during the rutting-time was perceptible, I 
never had the good luck to come upon one 
in this manner. 

In winter, deer come down from high 
ground in search of food, sometimes to the 
vicinity of Cossack villages, where they are 
unsparingly slaughtered, hinds and ail, by 
native hunters, who at that time of year 
have no other occupation, and are continu- 
ally on the look out for them. They feed 
on the meat, make straps of the hide, and 
sell the horns, or convert them into dagger 
handles. An average of ten roubles (£1 
sterling) is what they can get out of a stag, 
and for that sum many an inhabitant of the 
Caucasus would not mind dismissing his 
neighbour. 

At the present time the localities where 
stags are most numerous are in the pre- 
serves of His Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke Sergius Mikhailovitch, son of the 
Grand Duke Michael, formerly Viceroy of 
the Caucasus. His shooting grounds 
stretch over an area of 400,000 acres, taking 
in all the country north-westwards of the 
larger Laba, the main range being its 
boundary to the south. The sportsman 
would therefore have to look eastwards 
towards Mount Elbruz in the numerous 
parallel valleys of the Kouban tributaries. 
Unfortunately, unless strict measures be 
shortly taken, and game laws reinforced, 
deer will rapidly decrease, and perhaps soon 
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entirely disappear, in the 
grounds of the Caucasus. 
While out in the Kouban district last year, 
I had ample opportunity to convince myself 
of the abundance of poachers, who mostly 
come over the main range from the Black 
Sea side, and deliberately shoot every animal 
that comes within range of their rifle; in 
fact, I do not exaggerate when I say that 
I found nearly as many tracks of hunters 
in the woods as I did of stags. A friend 
of mine actually stalked a herd of Ibex 
simultaneously with one of those poachers 
who was approaching the same herd from 
a different direction, and eventually got the 
first shot. Government foresters them- 
selves, buried as they are in those wilds, 
have the right of shooting any beast they 
come across for their living, and, distances 
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being out of proportion to their number, 
they cannot possibly stop unlawful proceed- 
ings. Moreover, with the view of en- 
couraging horse and cattle breeding in the 
Caucasus, an Ukase of the Emperor has 
given natives the right, in consideration of 
a small tribute, to turn all their horses, 
sheep, and cattle during the summer months 
on to the Alpine pastures. At the head of 
every valley a large brown patch on the 
grass denotes the presence in the neighbour- 
hood of a few thousand sheep and several 
shepherds, who not only make noise enough 
with their songs, but also bring their 
wretched guns and occasionally wound an 
animal, which goes away to die, perhaps at 
some distance. This being the case, the 
stags are evidently frightened out of their 
wits by the noise and constant traffic, and 
consequently will only roar—if a few 
grunts can be called roaring—at night time, 
taking the greatest precautions, and ceasing 
before 4 a.m.; in the daytime not a sound 
is to be heard from them. I noticed this 
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fact in the autumn of 1896, when we camped 
six weeks in the hills during the best time 
and never got a single shot; but, of course, 
it may have been an exceptionally bad year. 
I have remarked that as a rule during the 
rutting time Caucasian stags are most likely 
to be found in glades just under high 
wooded ridges, or among willow trees on the 
timber line; but I have also often heard 
stags call low down by the streams, or half 
way up steep banks of ravines. 

Shells, tin horns, and other instruments 
are frequently used for calling stags, though 
natives never employ anything but the dry 
stems of large Umbellifer@, from which they 
cut a short thick cylinder; and with it 
imitate very successfully the stag’s call. 

Excepting on the Grand Duke’s grounds, 
where a numerous staff of “ jagers ” strictly 
protect the game from incursions of 
poachers and keep down vermin, including 
bears, of which they destroy an average of 
seventy a year, stags are growing very 
scarce, and the sportsman who succeeds in 
getting two or three shots during the whole 
rutting season may consider himself fairly 
fortunate. But then he may obtain a trophy 
of which he may be justly proud! As 
already stated, the largest and finest heads 
are to be found in the district about Kouban. 
There are said to be large deer in Daghestan, 
but I have never seen a really good head 
that was procured there. I have shot a 
good twelve-pointer to the south of the 
main range in the Borjom District, but there 
can be no comparison with our Kouban 
trophies of 1895, amongst which, for in- 
stance, six out of seven heads measured 
above 45 in. in length and above 7 in. in 
girth between bez and trez tines, most of 
them being 14 and 16 pointers. These were 
shot in the Grand Duke's preserves. The 
keepers told me that in winter they often see 
herds of from 15 to 20 head lying on the 
snow, 24 pointers being not uncommon 
amongst them, and the size of the antlers 
of unusual dimensions. 

I always rely on the experience of native 
hunters to judge a stag by his voice, and 
am inclined to believe that they are rarely 
mistaken. What I noticed was that loud, 
frequent calls seldom denote heavy old 
animals, while low deep grunts, cautiously 
delivered and hardly perceptible at a great 
distance, are generally emitted from the 
throat of a “royal.” Locating the sound, 
especially of the latter, which is singularly 
ventriloquial, is not an easy task. It re- 
quires a great deal of practice and know- 
ledge of the ground, every boulder changing 
the direction of the sound. Moreover, 
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Caucasian valleys being very deep, with 
steep lateral hollows, and very precipitous 
cliffs, the echo is naturally greater and more 
apt to puzzle one. I have several times been 
a victim of this deceit. I remember once, 
after a hard day's crawling through fallen 
timber, towards evening I suddenly heard 
a loud challenge, at what I considered a 
hundred yards below me, so crept down 
cautiously in the direction of the voice! As 
I approached, the calls seemed to come from 
further and further till they completely 
ceased. Having reached the bottom of the 
ravine and the place being clear of trees, I 
looked around me, but seeing no signs of 
stag, and light growing dim, I was about to 
give up the chase when up started a fine 
old beast twenty yards off from behind a 
thick stump. 

My companion explained to me that this 
stag had been probably standing when his 
voice had seemed so near to us, after which 
he lay down behind the stump; this was 
enough entirely to alter the direction of the 
sound and make us think that he had gone 
at least 500 yards away. 

The inhabitants of those parts of the 
Caucasus are either Cossacks, Russian 
settlers since the Caucasian War, or regular 
natives belonging to different tribes, all 
Mahommedans having been for centuries 
under Turkish dominion. When passing 
through a village your guide will unfailingly 
say either “This is a Cossack Stanitza” 
(village), or “ This is an Asiatic one,” mean- 
ing that it is inhabited by Russians or 
by Mahommedans. This classification of 
natives in two groups is plainly marked by 
a difference of language and altogether 
different customs and mode of living. These 
peculiarities are pointed out in order that 
the sportsman who intends to camp out in 
the hills for a month may see the neces- 
sity for choosing reliable companions. 
“ Asiatics”” are undoubtedly the laziest and 
most unwilling creatures imaginable, but on 
the other hand they are better mountaineers 
than the Cossacks, and make up the con- 
tingent of native hunters. The dilemma 
may be solved by taking out Cossacks for 
camp work and Asiatics for hunting, 
although you can never be sure that they will 
not refuse to follow you. On our last trip 
we actually had to hire a cook for our 
Asiatic staff, otherwise they refused to go. 
These fellows being inveterate thieves, pre- 
caution should be taken to keep one’s goods 
constantly under key. Their ponies are con- 
siderably better: as durable as can be, accus- 
tomed to hard mountain work, the deepest 
ridges being accessible to them. Their regu- 
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lation load is 200 Ibs., though their pro- 
prietors never cease to grumble, insisting 
that they are too heavily laden. One rouble 
(2s.) a day for a man, and as much for 
each horse, is what I have generally paid, 
though, to judge by their satisfaction, it is 
probably too much; the same fee for the 
hunters, with an occasional tip at the end 
according to behaviour. One man usually 
leads two ponies; our attempts to make 
them take three ponies each were unsuccess- 
ful—in fact, we were nearly induced last 
year to mount the men, the district “ Ata- 
man,” or chief, having told us that they 
would never consent to go on foot! 

From London via’ Vienna eighty hours 
will bring you to Odessa, whence ships 
sail twice a week or more to Novorossisk, 
and another eight hours will carry you to 
the Rostov-Vladikavkaz Railway, whence 
one can branch off for the hills at Armavir, 
Nevinomisk, or any other station in the 
neighbourhood. There are plenty of 
villages at the foot of the hills where one 
can find some sort of lodging, and ponies 
may be obtained everywhere. The best 
stalking grounds beyond the Grand Duke’s 
preserves are the Urup and. Zelentchuk 
Valleys up to the main range, though they 
will probably be preserved within a short 
time. The sportsman will then have to try 
the valleys eastwards, viz., the Teberda and 
Aksaout Valleys, which hold not only stags, 
but also Ibex, especially towards the sources 
of their tributaries, such as the river Marko 
and others. 

Regarding the battery to take out, every 
sportsman has, of course, his own ideas on 
the subject. It is impossible to point out 
why a Mannlicher is better than a Mauser, 
or the latter worse than a “300 Express. 
Some prefer one pattern, some another. 
For my part, I have invariably taken out 
with me a pair of Purdey’s “303’s, double 
barrelled and hammerless (which have 
proved very useful at long ranges), as well 
as a “450 magnum Express for stags. 

I have never been able to make up my 
mind to shoot the large Caucasian stag with 
a °303, and yet it is beyond doubt that, if 
hit in the forepart, the stag will fall as well 
to a “303 bullet as to a ‘577 one. The “303 
has the advantage of a flat trajectory, and 
therefore possesses greater accuracy—and 
long shots are often required; yet I cannot 
help thinking that it is too small a bore for 
so large an animal. For Chamois, Ibex, or 
Mouflon, it is an invaluable weapon, the “450 
magnum doing well for deer. 

In conclusion, I may observe that 
although sport may be difficult, game scarce, 
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and autumn weather showery and cold, it is 
nevertheless a most enjoyable trip, if only 
patience be rewarded by some fine Caucasian 
trophy. 

E, DemiporF Prince San-Donaro. 
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DOGS.—Although much ingenuity has 
been displayed in endeavouring to prove 
the origin of the domestic dog from various 
crosses between so-called wild dogs, 
wolves, foxes, &c., the matter is still one 
of supposition. The dog (canis familiaris) 
is a natural development, and the varieties 
were produced primarily by accident, by selec- 
tion, by the surroundings under which they 
have lived, such as climate, food, training, 
&c., and latterly by selection only. All facts 
and researches prove that in various parts 
of the world and in various ages, different 
species or varieties of the wild canide were 
gradually brought into a state of domestica- 
tion, and therefrom the dog, as we know 
him now, has been developed—a process 
which has taken many thousand years to 
perfect. 

Only Sporting Dogs, or such as are used 
for the purposes of giving amusement to 
their owners, or for providing them with 
food, are dealt with here, and no doubt this 
“sporting division,” if it may be so called, 
is much older, and dates much further back, 
than such animals as are used for pets, even 
than those which have been trained to guard 
the flocks, or used as beasts of burden, as 
food, or in the many other duties in which 
they have been found valuable. Primeval 
man had his dogs, semi-wild creatures no 
doubt, but they assisted him in the chase 
which was to provide him with food. When 
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more domesticated, they were taught to 
guard the sheep and cattle. At the present 
time it may be noticed that in uncivilised 
countries the dogs still remain semi- 
domesticated; at the same time they more 
closely resemble what the original dog must 
have been than do any of the varieties of 
the canine races of Great Britain and of 
other civilised countries. 

The original dog was somewhat wolf-like 
or fox-like in appearance, He had a close, 
woolly, weather-resisting coat. By cultiva- 
tion and by a change of living, this coat 
gradually changed until it became almost 
smooth. At the same time pace was 
developed in order that the wolf and the 
stag could be caught; and to obtain this 
pace and power a gradual evolution took 
place, so that in some of the more civilised 
countries the dog became hound-like, or 
similar in shape to the modern greyhound. 
Thus, most of the Assyrian sculptures, 
which are three or four thousand years old, 
represent dogs of this type. Some few are 
stronger and more massive, bearing a resem- 
blance to the old English mastiff strain and 
that of the German boarhound. The 
longer-coated dogs are an unnatural 
development, caused by crossing and inter- 
breeding from the smooth dogs which have 
had a tendency to grow long hair. These 
long coats are purely of such manufacture; 
in many cases they are not sufficiently close 
to be weather-protecting, but are rather 
ornamental than useful. The natural 
weather-resisting coat was, and still is, close, 
thick, soft, and more like flannel in appear- 
ance and to the touch than anything else. 
This kind of coat will be developed on any 
smooth-coated dog kept in a cold, damp 
kennel, or allowed to sleep out and rough 
it as his progenitors had to do. The 
Hounds, which include such dogs as hunt 
on the ground and do not feel for the taint 
of scent in the air, are perhaps the most 
important group, and many varieties of 
them have been produced in various 
countries. 

Cropping.—This is cutting the ears of 
dogs in order that they may stand erect in 
a point, or entirely removing the ears on 
an animal used for fighting purposes. 
Happily this cruelty, seldom perpetrated 
upon sporting dogs, has been discontinued 
in this country. It, however, prevails else- 
where. In 1895 Robert Carling and his 
wife were sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for cropping an Irish terrier; and 
following this the Kennel Club decided that 
no dog, if cropped after March, 1895, can 
win a prize at a show under their rules. 
So far as Irish: terriers’ were concerned a 
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similar rule had, at the instigation of the 
Irish Terrier Club, been passed, the date 
being after December, 1889. 

Dew Claws.—These may be remoyed or 
allowed to remain; they are, however, un- 
sightly and liable to be troublesome to the 
dog when working. They occasionally 
appear upon the front legs as well as upon 
the hind ones. In their removal a pair of 
strong, sharp scissors are required, and the 
operation is best performed when the puppy 
is about three weeks old and suckling on 
the dam, whose tongue will soon heal the 
sores. 

Docking or Tail Cutting—It is the 
custom to shorten the tails of certain dogs 
in order to prevent injury thereto when 
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Club, established in 1874. It eks to 
occupy in the kennel world a similar posi- 
tion to that occupied by the Jockey Club 
with relation to the Turf. The entry fee 
is five guineas, and the annual subscription 
five guineas. It publishes annually a stud 
book, monthly a journel called the Kennel 
Gazette, and besides its ordinary members 
has “ Associates,” who are admitted at a 
much reduced fee. The latter are not 
allowed the advantages of the Club house. 
The Kennel Club holds a show each year, 
and every dog exhibited thereat, or at any 
other show in which their rules are en- 
forced, has to be registered, the fee for 
which is half a crown. The Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearn is the president of 
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they are hunting in coverts and thick under- 
growths. The operation ought to be per- 
formed in early puppyhood, when a 
fortnight old, when with the dam. The 
hair should be turned back, and about one- 
half the tail taken off with a pair of sharp 
scissors. The practice once obtained of 
biting off the tail with the teeth. Accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Kennel Club 
regarding the preparation of dogs for show, 
shortening the tails of the following breeds 
will not render them liable to disqualifica- 
tion:—Spaniels (excepting Irish water) ; 
fox, Irish, Welsh, Airedale, and Yorkshire 
terriers; old English sheepdogs, poodles, 
toy spaniels, schipperkes, griffons, and such 
varieties of foreign dogs as the Committee 
may from time to time determine. 

Dog Clubs.—Dog clubs were formed to 
look after the interests of the dog, espe- 
cially in so far as their show career is con- 
cerned. The first Club was the Kennel 
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the club, and Mr. E. W. Jaquet, Carlton 
House, Regent Street, London, W., the secre- 
tary. There are also the Scottish Kennel 
Club, the Irish Kennel Association, and the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association. The two first- 
named have no particularly distinguishing 
feature, but hold shows annually. The last- 
named holds two annual shows—one, an open 
fixture, generally held in the gardens of the 
Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, in June, 
and the other in November, at which, how- 
ever, competition is confined to dogs owned 
by members. The secretary ‘s Miss 
Gertrude Desborough, and the offices are 
at Belfast Chambers, 156 Regent Street, 
London, W. Then there is the old-estab- 
lished National Pointer and Setter Society, 
whose headquarters are at Shrewsbury, and 
which holds field trials annually. The more 
recently formed International Gundog 
League is conducted on much the same, 
though perhaps on more inclusive, lines. 
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Most varieties of the dog have specialist 
clubs, some one, others more. The Fox 
Terrier Club, the English Setter Club, the 
Irish Setter Club, the Spaniel Club, the 
Sporting Spaniel Society, the Deerhound 
Club, the Beagle Club, the Irish Wolfhound 
Club, the Borzoi Club, the Curly-coated 
Retriever Club, the Dandie Dinmont Club, 
the Scottish Terrier Club, the Welsh Terrier 
Club, the Irish Terrier Club, and the Aire- 
dale Terrier Club are the most important. 
The Association of Bloodhound Breeders 
and the Bloodhound Hunt Club are others. 
The subscriptions vary in amount from five 
shillings to twenty-one shillings annually. 
The oldest of the specialist clubs for sport- 
ing dogs is that for Fox Terriers, which was 
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amongst our most important sporting 
functions. In 1909 six such meetings were 
held, viz., by the Kennel Club, by the 
National Association, and by the English 
Setter Club in the spring on partridges; 
by the International Pointer and Setter 
Society, and by the Irish Setter Club and 
the Pointer Club in the autumn on grouse. 
The first four of these are, at any rate, likely 
to be continued annually. The work done 
by the dogs on these occasions is generally 
first-rate—nose, pace, natural ability, 
training, staunchness, style, quartering and 
beating out the ground, game-finding, and 
general behaviour being taken into con- 
sideration by the judges who make the 
awards. Spaniel trials also are popular, 
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instituted in 1876, whilst the youngest is 
the Pointer Club, established early in 1908. 
There is also an American Kennel Club and 
similar establishments in France, Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, and in other continental 
countries. 

Field Trials.—These are trials instituted 
for the improvement of sporting dogs— 
pointers and setters in particular. Retriever 
trials were run at Vaynol Park in 1871-2, 
but were discontinued and not revived till 
1900, the International Gundog League then 
holding a meeting near Havant on lines 
advocated by Mr. S. Smale, of Wilmington, 
Kent. The Kennel Club followed in 1906, 
and the Scottish Field Trials Association in 
1907, while the movement became so 
popular that in 1909 ten meetings were 
held in different parts of the country. In 
America, beagle and spaniel trials take 
place, but here they have not yet been tried. 
Field Trials for pointers and setters are 


several well-supported open and local meet- 
ings being held every season. The first Field 
Trial meeting ever held in this country took 
place in April, 1865, over Mr. S. Whit- 
bread’s Bedfordshire estate at Southhill. 

Licences.—In England, Scotland, and 
Wales, the licence for each dog is 7s. 6d. 
Puppies under six montlis old, dogs used 
solely for the purpose of tending sheep and 
cattle on a farm or owned by shepherds, 
and such as are used by blind persons for 
their guidance, are exempt, but application 
for exemption has to be made to the local 
authority. 

Muzzling—The Board of Agriculture 
and local authorities have the power to 
issue compulsory orders compelling all dogs 
to be muzzled, under certain penalties. 
When such orders are issued, they are only 
in force in that locality in which the 
authority has jurisdiction; but the Board 
of Agriculture can issue an extended order, 
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which takes precedence over anything local. 
Other local orders may be issued, the most 
important of which makes it compulsory 
to wear a collar upon which 
the name and address of his owner is 
legibly inscribed. In districts where the 
muzzling order is in force, exemptions are 
made with regard to hounds and to other 
dogs when actually being used in sport. 
Registration —The Kennel Club has 
adopted a system of registration; the fee 
is half a crown per dog, for which the 
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owner is entitled to select a name not 
already appropriated, and this is duly pub- 
lished in the Kennel Gazette, the official 
organ. No dog can compete at any show 
held under the Kennel Club rules unless it 
has been previously registered. There is an 
additional fee of ten shillings to pay when 
the owner of an already registered dog 
wishes to change its name. A bitch lent 
for breeding purposes has to be duly regis- 
tered with the Kennel Club, the fee for 
this being 5s. 

Shows.—Since their first institution at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, June 28-29, 1850, 
when there were sixty entries, dog shows 
have become an institution in the land. The 


first show was confined to pointers and 
setters; a leading show at the present day 
may have anything from a couple of 


hundred to four or five hundred classes, 
and include nearly a hundred varieties of 
the dog. Birmingham has always held a 
great show, and it is the oldest of modern 
fixtures, having been established in 
November 1859, and held annually ever 
since. It is called the National Show, and 
a win thereat is considered the blue ribbon 
of the canine world. Equal to Birmingham, 
and even larger, is that show held by the 
Kennel Club, which now seems to be fixed 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. This 
club has now held shows of its own since 
June, 1873, at the Agricultural Hall and 
elsewhere. Until 1895 it was the custom 
for the Kennel Club to hold two shows 
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annually. Edinburgh, Manchester, Dublin, 
Darlington, Bristol, indeed almost all our 
large centres, hold or have held exhibitions 
of dogs, whilst private individuals have been 
successful in a similar manner. Mr. C. 
Cruft, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
by liberal classification, has obtained enor- 
mous entries. The greatest number of 
dogs ever “benched” at any show was at 
Islington in 1863, when, with only seventy- 
three classes provided, 1,678 entries were 


obtained. Many of these entries included 
braces of pointer and setter puppies; 
couples and three couples of hounds, 


harriers, and foxhounds, swelling the total 
number of dogs to about 2,100, a record 
which has not been reached since, although 
the classes are now more than quadrupled. 
In those early days no dog was allowed to 
compete in more than one class; now the 
arrangements are such that exhibitors are 
encouraged to enter one dog in as many 
classes as possible. The entry-fees are 
higher now than then, and, with the excep- 
tion of challenge cups, which are not for 
open competition, the individual prizes are 
lower than formerly, although more of them 
can be won, Other important shows are 
those for foxhounds, harriers, and beagles, 
annually held in summer at Peterborough 
and Reigate. Some of the specialist 
societies arrange shows of their own, those 
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under the auspices of the Fox Terrier Club 
being the most important, and that body has 
held one or more shows annually since its 
establishment in 1876. Other clubs, not 
wealthy enough to run their own specialist 
gatherings, give extra support to the more 
comprehensive exhibitions. It may be esti- 
mated that nearly 900 dog shows are held 
in the three kingdoms annually, many of 
them, however, of but local interest, whilst 
others take place in connection with the 
district agricultural societies. 
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Trimming or Faking.—This is a 
common but dishonest practice performed 
on a dog to make it appear better than it 
actually is. So far as sporting dogs are 
concerned it is confined to the removal of 
the coat by plucking when it is too heavy, 
curling and pulling curly-coated retrievers, 
wetting the coats of the latter and singeing, 
rubbing, or in other ways “ doctoring” a 
pointer’s tail in order to make it look finer 
and small than nature had intended it. 
Cases have been known where tails have 
been “nicked,” or cut underneath, to make 
their carriage more perfect, and it used to 
be the custom to cut underneath the ears 
of some terriers in order that they might 
“drop” in the fashion required. When the 
latter is required now, plasters and weights 
are used when the dog is young, and, being 
continually worn, give the ears a downward 
carriage. There are special rules of the 
Kennel Club which deal with this matter, 
and they make cutting, singeing, damping, 
oiling, plucking, &c., disqualifications, 
though poodles are allowed to have their 
coats clipped. 

Beagle.—The beagle, though varying 
much in size, is, generally speaking, the 
smallest of our hunting hounds, and is 
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divided into many varieties. There is the 
“Kerry Beagle,” a large black-and-tan 
hound, which has been kept for many 
generations near Killarney and in other 
parts of Ireland. The Kerry Beagle is not 
unlike a miniature bloodhound, and is 
generally from 22 inches to 24 inches in 
height at the shoulders. 

The beagle proper is usually hound- 
marked and “ blue-mottled,” the latter a 
very pretty colour; it should not stand more 
than 15 inches in height at the shoulders, 
In addition to the Kerry Beagle already 
alluded to there are some smaller hounds 
of about 14 inches, black-and-tan in colour; 
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there are others, very rare, fawn or wheaten 
in colour, with hard wiry coats. When 
classes are provided for beagles at our dog 
shows, they should be sub-divided into such 
as are between 12 inches and 15 inches in 
height, and those below 12 inches. The 
smaller sizes are known as rabbit beagles, 
and from time to time very pretty specimens 
from 9 inches and upwards in height have 
been produced. The terms “ toy” beagles 
and “sleeve” or “pocket” beagles ought 
not to be used, the latter originating from 
a story that a few generations ago it was 
customary to take beagles to the meet in 
the pockets of the master and hunters, 
whilst it has been (also erroneously) stated 
that Queen Elizabeth had a pack of beagles 
which could be carried in a glove. The 
beagle, which has a stud-book provided, 
ought to be built on the lines of a miniature 
foxhound, and whilst the majority are 
smooth coated, there is also a rough-coated 
variety. In the United States and Canada 
the beagle is more popular than in this 
country, and competitive working trials are 
often arranged, in which perhaps a score 
of little hounds take part. (See Hunt- 
ING.) 

Bloodhound.—This hound, also known 
as the Sleuth hound, is the largest of all 
the variety which hunt by scent, the male 
varying in weight from 85 lbs. to 110 Ibs., 
the female from 75 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., their 
respective heights at the shoulder being 
from 25 to 27 inches and from 23 to 25 
inches respectively. His colour is black- 
and-tan, brown (or liver-coloured) and tan, 
sometimes flecked with white or with 
“badger-coloured” hairs. The nature of 
the bloodhound is kindly and sympathetic, 
by no means of that ferocity which his 
name implies, and which seems by common 
consent to have been ascribed to him. He 
makes a nice ‘companion, and is far less 
ferocious than almost any of the big dogs 
—Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Mastiffs, 
&c. His progenitor may have been the 
Lymer of Gaston or the Talbot of other 
earlier writers. Originally intended to hunt 
the larger game—the stag and such like— 
he was trained to hunt man, and by a con- 
tinual process of selection he now naturally 
does the latter. An ordinary sporting 
puppy will commence to hunt hares, rabbits, 
&c., but a bloodhound puppy’s natural bent 
is to hunt man—a stranger, and not his 
master, as other young dogs will do. To 
this faculty he, no doubt, owes his bad 
reputation, which is gradually being re- 
moved, for when he has “ hunted his man” 
to “tree” or elsewhere, he will not worry 
him to death, as has been said, but either 
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runs up to him to be fondled, or “ bays” 
him—i.e., stands back and barks. The 
hounds which were said to hunt slaves in 
the Southern States of America were fox- 
hounds, and not bloodhounds, and the 
former on scent are much the more feroci- 
ous of the two. Extraordinary stories are 
told of the bloodhound’s capacity for hunt- 
ing the line of a man, on whose scent he 
has been laid, through crowded thorough- 
fares." He cannot do this, and, therefore, 
as an aid to the detection of criminals in 
busy centres he is useless. In country 
places he may be used with advantage 
by the police to assist in the capture of 
poachers, burglars, and other law-breakers, 
for, being laid on the scent, even if it is 
several hours old, he can generally make it 
out, though should it be too much foiled by 
others crossing it, or by cattle, sheep, and 
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horses, the hound is at a loss. He used to 


be employed on the borders against robbers 
and other offenders, and has been tried un- 
successfully in London and the provinces 
in cases of murder. In crossing with other 
hounds he has been found useful, inasmuch 
as he has improved their olfactory organs 
and made their voices more melodious. A 
good bloodhound, when properly trained, 
ought to be able to hunt what is called the 
“clean boot ”’—i.e., hunt a man who has 


not had his boots smeared with blood 
or any concocted ingredient. During 
the past twenty years several “ blood- 


hound trials” have been run under the 
management of the Association of Blood- 
hound Breeders and the Bloodhound Hunt 
Club, the quarry being men or lads; but 
although so far successful, they did not 
seem likely to serve any useful purpose 
beyond proyiding those who ride to 
hounds a good gallop. Packs of blood- 
hounds have been used for stag-hunting, 
the last of these being Lord Wolverton’s, 
who, about twenty years since, hunted the 
VoL. IL 
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“carted deer” with them in Dorsetshire. 
At present the bloodhound is mostly valued 
a show dog and as a companion, but he 
will always be found useful as a cross with 
other sporting dogs when it is sought to 
improve the size, nose, and voice of the 
latter. It is interesting to note that, 
although in ears, wrinkles, head, and other 
“fancy” points the bloodhound has been 
much improved of late years, this has not 
been done at the expense of other more 
important attributes. In certain States of 
North America bloodhounds are kept in 
connection with the penitentiaries or gaols, 
to assist in the capture of escaped prisoners. 

Brach (Brache, Rache).—This name, 
now obsolete, was by early writers used to 
describe a hound or any dog which hunted 
by scent. Sometimes it was applied to a 
bitch or female hound, but appears to have 
been given also somewhat indiscriminately 
to hounds in general. The earliest appear- 
ance of the name appears in the Arthurian 
Legend of Sir Gavaine and the Green 
Knight (1340). “Braches bayed there- 
fore and breme (loud) noise made.” In 
Household Expenses (1467), “a young 
brasch of halfe yere holde.” Caxton 
Emydos (1490), “ Theyr braches, retches, 
and bloodehoundes.” Carew (1594), “A 
brache to hunt and bring the game to his 
hand.” Markham — Count. Content. 
(1611), “When your bratche is near 
whelping you shall separate her from other 


hounds,” and in his Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tions the same writer says, “brach, a 
mannerly name for a_ bitch hound.” 


Shakespeare makes several allusions to the 
brach: “Brach Merryman, the poor cur, 
is imbost”; “Couple Clouder with the 
deep-mouthed brach”; “I had rather hear, 
Lady, my brach, howl in Irish”; “ Wher 
Achilles’ brach bids me”: ‘“ Hound or 
spaniel, brach or lym.” Caius describes 
brache or rache as the “shee” se In 
border history the brach was known: “ In 
Gillsland was that Brachell bred, Sikyr of 
scent, to follow him that fled.” Again: 
“But this sleuth brach,” both evidently in 
allusion to the bloodhound of that day. 
Jameson, in his Scottish dictionary, defines 
brachell as a hound employed to discover 
and pursue game by scent. In Spencer's 
well-known ballad “Gelert” we have: 
“And many a brach and many a hound 
obeyed Llewellyn’s horn.” Perhaps “ poetic 
licence” allowed him to use the word to 
signify another dog than a hound. Other 
writers have recognised in the brach the 
beagle and harrier. 

Deerhound.—This extremely fine hound, 
so nearly allied to the greyhound, is often 
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erroneously called the staghound. He is 
the Scottish deerhound pure and simple, 
sagacious, intelligent, and in his rough 


affection and somewhat rugged appearance 
anything but uncharacteristic of his country. 
Probably the earliest mention we have of 
the Scottish deerhound appears in Hector 
Boece’s “History of Scotland,” a peculiar 
work, inasmuch as, originally written in 
Latin, and printed in France, 1526—7, it 
was translated into English by royal com- 
mand in 1531. Here a story is mentioned 
that certain Picts went to hunt with the 
King of Scots at Craithlint. The hounds 
of the latter so proved their vast superiority 
to those of the former that the Picts were 
astonished. To console them the king 
presented them with both dogs and bitches 
of the best strains, but, not being contented 
therewith, the Picts stole one of the king’s 
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favourite hounds. The thieves were chased 
and overtaken; a great fight took place, in 
which a hundred Picts were slain and three- 
score gentlemen of the other side, besides 
a great number of commoners; and of the 
latter it was said that they had not known 
what the fight was all about. The hound 
was recovered. The Scottish nobles have 
from that time to the present carefully 
preserved their strains of deerhounds, which 
Were originally used for the purpose of aids 
in deer-stalking and in coursing deer. 
Deer-coursing is not followed now, and re- 
trievers and collies are used in most forests 
in preference, as disturbing the ground less, 
and not being so liable to drive the deer out 
of bounds. At present, it is doubtful 
whether there are in all half-a-dozen forests 
where the deerhound is kept for purely 
sporting purposes, and some recent statistics 
obtained show that, out of- sixty forests; 
Scottish deerhounds were used only in about 
seven. -The hound will, however, survive, 
if only as a purely fancy dog and as a com- 
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panion, for he is good-tempered, handsome, 
and sensible, and, when brought up_ and 
trained to live in the house or in the stable, 
no dog is more faithful, and his noble bear- 
ing and dark-coloured almond-shaped eyes 
are always objects of admiration. Of late, 
Englishmen have paid greater attention. to 
the improvement of the deerhound so far 
as appearance is concerned, and in all cases 
when Scottish kennels have been dispersed 
by auction Englishmen have secured the 
plums. Prices have ruled small, and at an 
auction some fifteen years since, well-bred 
and good-looking deerhounds brought little 
more than a number of mongrel terriers 
would have realised, a grand old stud-hound 
of great character failing to attract a higher 
bid than a solitary one of a sovereign. The 
deerhound should in colour be either 
brindled in yarious shades, or blue or fawn, 
even inclining to red; white is detrimental, 
though a little is often found on the chest 
and feet. Occasionally white deerhounds 
have been produced, or at any rate very 
pale fawns, but a purely black specimen 
has not come under notice. The brindles 
are considered best, and are perhaps most 
attractive, but many persons prefer a fawn 
dog, a hue which somehow or other appears 
to enhance the elegance of the outline of 
the hounds. The very large and heavily 
made dogs are not desirable, as, though 
they may be better able to hold a stag, they 
are much more liable to cut themselves on 
the rocks and loose stones than are the 
lighter hounds. A good male specimen 
should not stand more than 30 inches at the 
shoulders, a bitch a couple of inches le 
dog may weigh between 8o Ibs. and go Ibs., 
a bitch from 70 lbs. to 80 lbs. These 
figures are taken from well-known speci- 
mens of the modern hound which have 
secured leading honours at our chief shows. 
Many stories are told of the endurance of 
the Scottish deerhound; he can run on scent 
as well as by sight, and is mute in the chase, 
but when his quarry is brought to “ bay 
the hound opens, and by his baying or 
barking attracts his master, who soon gives 
the coup de grace to a noble stag. At all 
well-regulated shows with any pretensions 
to comprehensiveness, classes for deer- 
hounds are provided; but for some reason 
or other, which can only arise from the 
vagaries of fashion, he is not a popular dog, 
and where a St. Bernard approaching per- 
fection might be sold for anything between 
£200 and £500, a deerhound of equal merit 
would not realise more than from £50 to 
£100, and nearer the former figure than the 
latter. 

Foxhound.—It has been said that- the 
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foxhound has been so-carefully bred as to 
be at the present time the most perfect 
specimen of the canine race extant. That 
lie is the most valuable no one will deny, 
He is built in a manner which ensures speed 
and stamina, and in both respects he cannot 
be excelled. He is not often seen on our 
show benches, though when classes are pro- 
vided for him he is sure to attract atten- 
tion, There is a foxhound show held at 
Peterborough each year, which is largely 
attended; and there representatives of the 
leading packs are always to be seen. A dog 
hound weighs from 7o lbs. to 8o Ibs., whilst 
a bitch weighs from 60 lbs. to 70 Ibs. As 
to the value of a pack of foxhounds, great 
‘yariation is found. Squire Osbaldiston’s 
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pack was sold at Tattersall’s in 1840 for 
5,219 guineas, whilst the Haydon in 1884 
went for 15 guineas; but these are the 
extremes. A lightly made foxhound is 
especially bred in the north of England, 
where it is used for “trail-hunting.” In 
various parts of the world the foxhound 
has been introduced. In the United States 
it is popular; in Canada likewise. The 
Virginian hound is less heavily built than 
our foxhound, has longer and more pendu- 
lous ears, and certainly inclined to the blood- 
hound type. (See Huntrnc.) 
Greyhound.—There can be no doubt that 
the greyhound is the oldest variety of hound 
which we possess, and the many sculptures 
which have reached us-from-the East prove 
his very ancient lineage. The greyhound 
was probably introduced into this country 
when the “ Scoto-Celts-settled in Scotland 
and Ireland from Europ There 
MS. drawing extant of a Saxon with two 
greyhoiinds and his henchman, date about 
the ninth century. Since that period it has 
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altered less tlian any other family.of the dog 
in type, however it may have improved in 
pace. The greyhound is one of the most 
graceful and elegant varieties of the canine 
race, but he is seldom used as a companion, 
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and seems out of place on the benches at our 
dog. shows, where, however, ‘classes are 
usually provided for him. As a rule, the 
best and speediest greyhounds are not the 
most elegant in shape, and thus it often has 
happened that the cleverest animal in cours- 
ing is beaten in the ring by a very inferior 
performer. Greyhounds va much in 
colour and marking, brindles, fawns, reds. 
blacks, blues or slate, with more or le 
white, being the usual colours. Greyhounds 
entirely white are rare. (See CoursING.) 
Harrier.—This hound may be said to be 
a connecting link between the foxhound and 
the beagle, the modern type resembling in 
appearance the former rather than the 
latter. erarius of 


The harrier was the Leve 
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Caius and.of other early writers, and was 
used to hunt the hare. Of late years, owing 
to the scarcity of “ground game”’ in some 
districts Where’ it formerly abounded, ‘the 
harrier hunts the “¢arted. deer” and the 
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fox. There is an old-fashioned Welsh hardest and most exacting character. Then 


harrier which in the principality hunts the 
fox, the hare, and the otter, bearing a 
reputation for nose and care in working out 
a cold scent which is not excelled by any 
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other hound. It is generally marked or 
coloured in the orthodox foxhound style, 
but there is also a strain of black and tan 
harriers. (Sec HuntTIiNG.) 

Irish Wolfhound.—A great deal has been 
written about the Irish wolfhound; he has 
had admirers and traducers. The latter 
with a good deal of reason urge that the last 
of his race became extinct when the last 
Irish wolf was destroyed, the former say 
he still survives in all his purity. The 
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modern Irish wolfhound is undoubtedly a 
cross between the Great Dane and the 
Scottish deerhound; he is by no means un- 
common now, and is useful in hunting big 
game, while he can also do his duty satis- 
factorily in the Scottish deer forests. 

_ Otter Hound.—In many particulars this 
is one of the most interesting of the varieties 
of the hounds, and appears to be one which 
we can pretty well call our own. He is a 
rough, or hard-coated hound, whose hair 
should be close, piley underneath, and 
thoroughly weather and water resisting, for 
the work of the otter hound is of the 


the constitution must be thoroughly sound 
and strong. Some modern otter hounds 
show a distinct cross with the bloodhound, 
and it is not uncommon to find in the same 
litter of puppies one that will be blue, grey 
and tan in colour, hard and wiry in coat, 
and fit to win on the bench; whilst another 
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of the litter may be almost smooth-coated, 
and a half-bred bloodhound in appearance. 
Some of our leading dog shows provide 
classes for otter hounds, and their noble 
appearance, good temper, and animation 
give them a popularity exceeding that of 
most other dogs. (See Orrer HuntINc.) 

Stag Hound.—The modern stag hound is 
merely a foxhound entered and used for 
the purpose of hunting either the wild or 
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“carted” deer. The name is often applied, 
but very wrongly, to the Deerhound. (See 
HunrING.) 

Welsh Hounds.—There are two varieties 
of Welsh hounds, one of which partakes of 
the harrier in size and character, the other 
resembling the foxhound in size and appear- 
ance. Both are, however, rough or hard 
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coated, the hair being hard and crisp, close, 
and water and weather resisting. The most 
desirable colour is tawny red, mixed with 
black and grizzle hairs, and white; others 
are marked like ordinary foxhounds, and 
black-ana-tans are not uncommon. Some of 
these Welsh hounds are extremely fine 
animals, and it is to be regretted that the 
race has-been on the decadence for many 
years; recently some inquiry has been made 
for them, as masters of hounds have found 
them remely useful in otter hunting. 
They cast on their own account when at a 
loss better than the modern foxhound, can 
hunt an old drag more correctly, and, if 
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same time there were other pointers in 
France, some of which were no doubt from 
time to time brought over to this country. 
Then Colonel Thornton (Thornville Royal) 
crossed the Spanish pointer with the fox- 
hound, and is said to have improved the 
strain exceedingly. From this combination 
of Spanish, French, and foxhound blood 
has sprung the handsome animal of the 
present da Sidney Gilpin, the eminent 
animal painter, was commissioned to take 
the portraits of Pluto and Juno, two of the 
gallant Colonel’s best animals, and it is said 
that they remained on point for an hour and 
a quarter whilst they were being sketched 


slower, are more painstaking, and throw 
their voices more freely than most of the 
cracks of our best hunting countries. 
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Pointer.—Though a comparatively recent 
introduction into this country, this dog is 
now one of the most popular of our sport- 
ing varieties. The date {of its first appear- 
ance here, although not exactly known, was 
somewhere about 1720, at the time when 
shooting on the wing was coming into 
vogue, It is said that one Baron Bechill, 
who lived in Norfolk, had the earliest 
pointer, which he brought from Spain. At 
any rate, for a long time they were known 
as Spanish pointers, and from what we have 
been told they were thicker set and clumsier 
in build than is the modern pointer. They 
were useful in finding game and had good 
noses, but were said to tire soon. At the 
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Colonel Thornton had another celebrated 
dog called Dash, which he sold to Sir 
Richard Symons for champagne and_bur- 
gundy valued at £150, a hogshead of claret, 
a gun, and another dog! Then the Earl of 


Lauderdale, the Duke of Kingston, and 
other noblemen had celebrated strains of 


pointers, and Daniel Lambert, so renowned 
for his obesity, had some black pointers, 
which bore a great reputation. Later, Mr. 
Thomas Webb Edge, of Streeley, near 
Nottingham, gave great attention to breed- 
ing pointers, and produced that which was 
once so widely known as the Edge strain, 
which, however, is now lost. Some of the 
blood, nevertheless, remains, and Mr. Edge 
having nothing but those that were liver 
and white in colour, such became the most 


popu ar, and remain so to this day. Sir R. 
Garth, Q.C., Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, Mr. 
Moore, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Derby, Sir 
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R..Goodriclt.and others formed: a connect- 
ing-link between what may be called two 
generations, and'later-came Mr. R. J- Lloyd 
Price and Mr. Pilkington, who secured 
“plums ” at Mr. Garth’s sale in 1874, where 
eight brace of pointers realised 490 guineas, 
£150-for the seven-year-old dog Drake being 
the top figure. - With, the - introduction of 
field. trials and dog-shows, pointers ‘and 
other ‘sporting dogs improved in quality and 
increased in quantity. Judges were not so 
particular as to colour, and now, so long as 
a dog works, well, he may be black, black 
and white, orange and white, lemon and 
white, or liver and white, and. we have 
found dogs of any and all of these 
colours running successfully in public com- 
petitions. On the show bench the liver and 
white, and different shades of lemon or 
orange and white do best, although black 
and whites, and even blacks, sometimes win. 
In size the pointer varies considerably, and 
seventy or eighty years ago it is said that 
the Earl of Lauderdale had a strain which 
did not exceed 30 lbs. in weight. The 
pointer is easily trained to point or stand 
game, while in America and Canada he is 
trained to retrieve. He is as popular on 
the Continent as in this country. A hot 
climate suits him better than it does the 
setter, and he can run longer without water 
than the latter variety. 

Retrievers——With many sportsmen the 
retriever is considered to be the coming dog, 
as, in the many cases where grouse and part- 
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ridge are “driven” or “walked up,” a re- 
triever is more useful than. pointer, setter, 
or spaniel; besides, he is a good all-round 
dog for a shooting man. There are three 
varieties of the retriever proper, the curly 
coated, which may originally have been 
produced from the Irish water spaniel or 
the poodle; the flat or wavy-coated, which 
is no doubt a cross between the Labrador 
dog, the collie, and the setter. Black 
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is the prevailing colour of each, though 
in the first-named_ variety liver or browns 
are not uncommon, and- black and tan 
are. sometimes seen. Of the flat-coated 
variety, liver-coloured specimens are un- 
usual, though puppies of that hue are some- 
times produced from black parents.. The 
older variety is the! curly-coated retriever; 
indeed, until a comparatively recent date, 
say twenty-five years. ago, the flat-coated 
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variety was hardly known, and in the first 
volume of the Kennel Club stud book he is 
classified with the curly coats; but now it 
is rapidly forcing its cousin from public 
favour. Harder in mouth, not so amiable 
in temper, nor so companionable as the flat- 
coated variety, the curly-coated retriever 
chiefly depends upon its popularity as a 
wild-fowl dog, and as a winner on the show 
bench. He is the hardier and pluckier dog 
of the two, but requires the greater amount 
of work to keep him in proper subjection. 
Although the flat-coated retriever has had 
many detractors, he could scarcely have 
flourished and reached such a popularity as 
he lias done, were he not a sound, good, 
and useful dog for all kinds of work, No 
doubt there are soft, unpersevering animals 
of the variety; indeed, we have met with 
such, but they are the exception. As water 
dogs they are certainly not equal to the 
curly coats, but in nose, faithfulness, fond- 
ness for retrieving, and beauty, they cannot 
be excelled. In purchasing a retriever, 
particular attention ought to be paid to the 
dog’s appearance, which should be kindly, 
sagacious, and sensible, for his work re- 
peatedly requires more intelligence to do it 
properly than that of other sporting dogs. 
The light-coloured“ gooseberry-eyed” 
specimen, with sinister, sour expression, 
ought to be at once discarded, and should 
on no account, if kept, be used for breeding. 
The brown, or liver-coloured, curly-coated 
retrievers are known in different localities 
as the Norfolk’ retriever and as the Irish 
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retriever, but there is no reason to believe 
that they are particularly connected with 


either place: The Labrador retriever 
originally came from Labrador, and at field 
trials during the past few years it has 


proved its value as a gundog, Mr. Maurice 
Portal’s per, a winner at both the 
Kennel Club and the International Meet- 
ings being One of the finest workers ever 
seen in public. The Duke of Buccleuch has 
a pure strain of the variety in his kennels 
in Scotland. The Russian retriever, intro- 
duced to this country in the early days of 
dog shows, was a huge beast of the poodle 
type, wearing long ringlets qualified to hang 
- up any dog in a thicket of gorse and furze. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog is a strong cros 
bred retriever used a great deal in America 
for wildfowl shooting; he is usually brown 
or somewhat mixed in colour, has a semi- 
curly coat, is very hardy, and a powerful, 
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strong swimmer. A useful working re- 
triever may weigh anything between 45 lbs. 
and 65 lIbs., according to the sex and the 
purpose for which it is required. 
Setter.—There are three varieties of this 
dog, viz., the English setter, the Gordon, or 
black and tan setter, sometimes called the 
Scottish setter, and the Irish setter. The 
first named is black or blue and white, 
orange and white, black, tan and white, 
lemon and white, and liver and white in 
colour: the Gordon, as its name implies, is 
black and tan, and the Irish is usually red 
—sometimes red and white. There have 
been strains of black English setters, but 
they do not appear to have survived, and 
the colours alluded to certainly predominate 
at the present day. Until recently the setter 
was known ds the spaniel, a name which is 
still applied to it in some country places. 
In 1814 William Dobson of Eden Fiall pub- 
lished a work on training the spaniel and 
the pointer, and by spaniel he meant setter. 
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The dog was used as far back as’ the 


sixteenth century for the purpose of assist- 
ing to take game by means of nets, when 


it was called the “sitter” or “setter” 
because it crouched down. Even earlier 
than this, a dog, which was no doubt not 
unlike our modern setter, had been trainec 
to find partridge and quail, which were 
flushed and then killed by falcons. The 
oldest painting of a setter of the modern 
English form is one by Albrecht Diirer, who 
died in 1528. It illustrates St. Hubert, and 
in one corner of the picture is an excellent 
representation of a black, tan, and white 
dog of the modern type. In the time of 
James I. no man was allowed to keep a 


“setting dog,”’ unless by himself or wife 
he owned land to the value of £10 per 
annum, or to £30 per annum if only of life 
interest. There is extant the copy of an 
agreement dated 1685 whereby one John 
Harris was to be paid thirty-one shillings 
for training a “ spaniell bitch named Quand 
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to sitt partrages, pheasants, and other 
game.” Since these early days many 
changes have been made in the English 
setter, the improved edition of which was 
introduced by Mr. E. Laverack early in the 
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fifties. He tried various crosses with 
different strains, which he mostly obtained 
in the north of England, the result being 
handsome dogs which could win on the 
bench as well as do hard work in the field. 
In 1872 Mr. Laverack published a book on 
the setter, which he dedicated to Mr. 
Purcell-Llewellin, who continued and im- 
proved the breed. After Mr. Laverack’s 
death the strain became so mixed that at 
the present day, although there are many 
good setters, such a thing as a “pure 
Laverack” is unknown. The colours were 
blue and white ticked, which he called blue 
Beltons, from a village in Northumberland, 
and orange and white, or liver and white, 
all more or less heavily ticked or flecked. 
Mr. Llewellin still keeps his own strain, 
guarding against an out cross of any sort; 
thus the family likeness is preserved, and 
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the habits and methods of working peculiar 
thereto are maintained. The English setter 
is one of the handsomest of sporting dogs, 
good tempered and kindly, is easily trained 
to shoot over, and often retrieves naturally, 
a faculty which is not encouraged in this 
country. Many good dogs have gone to 
America and to the Colonies at high prices, 
but Mr. Llewellin refused an offer of £1,200 
for Count Wind ’Em, a winner in the field 
as well as on the show bench. Still, the 
English setter does not realise so much 
money as some less useful varieties of the 
dog. The weights vary somewhat, dogs 
being from 48 to 60 Ibs. in weight, and 
bitches from 4o lbs. upwards. The Gordon, 
or black and tan, setter was first introduced 
to the public from Gordon Castle in 
Banffshire, the Highland seat of the Dukes 
of Richmond and Gordon. It was possibly 
originally produced early in the present 
century from a cross between an ordinary 
setter and a bloodhound. Many of the 
original Gordons were black, tan, and white 
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in colour, but by careful crossing the white 
became entirely. eliminated, and a Gordon 
to-day should be black and tan, although a 
little white on the feet and on the chest is 
allowed. In this country he is not a popular 
dog, and more specimens are to be found in 
America and on the Continent than here. 
The Irish Setter is much more popular, and 
during the past twelve years has come more 
prominently before the public than he had 
done before. He is a red dog, or red and 
white, with a certain character of his own, 
rather lighter and more elegant in build 
than either of the varieties already alluded 
to. History does not tell where the Irish 
setter came from, and he was not known as 
such much before about 1830, when he was 
red and white, and it was not probably until 
twenty years or more later that whole red 
became the fashionable colour. The loss of 
the white was certainly not an improvement, 
as the entirely red dog is very difficult to 
see on the moors, so much so that he is 
often used with a white collar or handker- 
chief around his neck to make him more 
easily distinguishable against the dark back- 
ground of rock and heather. As a dog to 
shoot over, the Irish setter cannot be ex- 
celled, and, if a little headstrong and diffi- 
cult to train, when thoroughly broken he is 
untiring, and can certainly go longer day 
after day over the mountains and bogs than 
either the Gordon or the English variety. 
His scenting powers are quite equal to those 
of any other dog of the kind, and his pace 
and style are likewise first-rate. 
Rawoon B. Lee. 
Revised by WALTER BAXENDALE. 


Spaniels.—There are four varieties of 
field spaniels, irrespective of the Cocker and 
the Irish Water Spaniel; these are the 
Clumber, the Sussex, the Black, and the any- 
other-colour. All of these have certain 
points in common, having very long bodies 
in comparison to their height, short legs, and 
perfectly flat coats, the points in which they 
differ being the formation of the head, the 
colour, and, as regards the Clumber, in the 
size. A dog called a spaniel was known 
in this country 400 years ago, for it is 
mentioned (by the legendary Juliana 
Barnes) in “ The Bokys of Hawking and 
Hunting,” 1486. From this animal the 
setter is supposed to have been produced, 
but it is scarcely probable that there was 
very much resemblance between the spaniel 
spoken of in the fifteenth century, and that 
of the present day. ‘The use of the spaniel, 
according to Nicholas Cox in his Gentle- 
man’s Recreation, published in 1677, was as 
an assistant in hawking, by springing and 
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retrieving game. The same writer also the shade the better. In the field, a well- 


alludes to shortening the tails of spaniels, 
a custom which still obtains, but not for a 
similar reason. At that time the fallacy 
prevailed that the cutting of the tails of 
spaniel puppies was a preventive inst 
worms. The tail of the spaniel is now 
docked in order that he may be enabled to 
work amongst briars and thick underwood 
without its becoming lacerated. The 
spaniel mentioned by Cox is probably that 
from which all the present varieties of land 
spaniels have sprung, not excluding the toy 
spaniels, with regard to the latter, it is 
a matter of history that the Blenheim 
_ spaniel, which has now lapsed into a pet 
dog, was at one time used for covert shoot- 
ing. It is, however, unfortunately the fact 
that the improvement in appearance of the 
field spaniel to meet the requirements of the 
show-bench has been accomplished without 
consideration for his working qualities; 
fancy points are held in greater favour than 
some that are considered much more im- 
portant by sportsmen, and prizes have been 
given to dogs with forelegs so badly shaped 
as to render them almost incapable of 
work, 

The Clumber spaniel, white in body, with 
lemon markings on the head and ears, 
weighs from 45 lbs. to 65 lbs., according to 
sex. He is massive in build, with long 
body, short legs, and strong bone, a large 
head, of medium length, with heavy brows 


and deep stop, the flews being well 
developed. The eyes are dark amber, 
slightly sunk, and showing the haw. The 


ears are large and vine-leaf shaped and 
hanging slightly forward, the hair straight, 
the feather not extending below the fleshy 
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part of the ear; the coat long and dense, 
heavy feathering behind and on the legs, 
the stern not carried higher than the line 
of the back. It is a defect for the colour 
on head and ears to be orange; the lighter 


broken Clumber spaniel is a very useful 
dog; working about 20 yards in front of 
the gun at a steady trot, he does not give 
tongue, and can be trained to drop to hand, 
wing, or shot, and will retrieve. He is a 
slow dog, but does not “tire.” Clumber 
spaniels are sometimes worked in teams of 
a few brace, when they take the place of 
beaters. This dog takes its name from 
“Clumber ” near Worksop, one of the seats 
of the Duke of Newcastle, the breed having 
been introduced from France into this 
country by an ancestor of the present Duke 
who lived about the 
century. 

The Sussex spaniel is not so large nor 
massive as the Clumber, the distinguishing 
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feature of the variety being its rich golden 
liver-colour. Here again is a short-legged 
dog, with great length of body, well ribbec 
up, and with muscular hind quarters; his 
coat is rather hard in texture, dense under- 
neath, and perfectly straight, feathering 
moderate, that will allow a willing dog to 
work in the thickest covert of briars and 
brambles. The head is a modification o 
the Clumber’s, the brows being not so much 
overhung, the skull moderately long and 
wide, with an indentation in the middle anc 
a full stop. The eyes dark hazel, fairly 
large, not showing the haw overmuch; the 
muzzle square, and lips somewhat pen- 
dulous; the nose liver, the ears fairly large 
and lobe-shaped, coated with straight silky 
hair, and free from fringe at the tips; tail 
carried the same as the Clumber and docked. 
He is hardy, busy, reliable as a worker, 
and sticks close to his game. He gives 
tongue when on the line of scent, but is not 
over noisy; he will retrieve, and is tender- 
mouthed. The Rosehill strain, perfected by 
Mr. Campbell Newington, takes its name 
from Rosehill Hall, Brightling, near 
Hastings, where the late Mr. Fuller kept the 
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variety for over fifty. years, and “used ‘his 
dogs for beating the large woods and 
plantations in the vicinity of Brightling and 
Heathfield. 


The Black and  any-other-coloured 
spaniels are a much more modern pro- 
duction than either the Clumber or the 


When all black he is.a particularly 
me animal, in which length of ho 
ortness of legs with enormaus bone 
are again produced to exaggeration. In 
head he differs from the Clumber, or the 
Sussex, inasmuch as it is longer and 
narrower; the skull is, howeyer, well 
developed, the occipital bone being pro- 
minent, the ears longer and set lower, with 
more feather. As with the Sussex, the feet 
should not be too small, and should be pro- 
tected with short hair between the toes; 
rather more feathering is, however, ad- 
missible below the hocks. The eyes should 
not show the haw. The “any-other-colour” 
include black and tan, liver and tan, liver, 
black and white, and liver and white, with 
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black-roan and liver-roan. Admirers of 
these dogs claim for them that they are 
reliable workers with the gun, but they are 
probably seen to more advantage on the 
show bench, and may be taken as a sound 
example of what can be done in the matter 
of breeding “ for show points.” <A variety 
of this spaniel is known as the Norfolk 
spaniel, but it is pretty well distributed 
throughout the British Isles, and is by no 
means confined to the county from which 
it takes its name. It is liver and white in 
colour, inclined to be curly in coat, or at 
any- rate wavy, and is higher on the legs 
and a more active, useful dog for sporting 
purposes than the ordinary black spaniel. 
The Cocker is a particularly active little 
dog, ‘and differs considerably in shape from 
the black spaniel He must not weigh 
more than 25 Ibs., and is shorter in body, 
and comparatively high on the legs in com- 
parison with his size; the muzzle is not so 
square as in the other spaniels, and the 
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frontal bones rather more prominent, sliow- 
ing=plenty of room for brain power; the 
stop rather more decided; the ears, set on 
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low, are fine in texture and do not ex 
beyond the nose when laid in that direction. 
The dog is well clothed with long silky 
hair, which must be straight or wavy—no 
postive curls or ringlets; the coat flat or 
wavy, and soft in texture. In colour he is 
the same as the black, or any-other-coloured 
field-spaniel. He is a merry and busy 
worker, specially smart in driving game 
from a gorse coyert or other rough place. 

The Irish water-spaniel is a dog in every 
respect the antipodes of any other of the 
varieties of spaniel, excepting only an 
animal known as the English water-spaniel, 
of Which sight has now been lost, but which, 
when in existence, might be considered a 
link between the curly-coated liver-coloured 
retriever and the Irish water-spaniel.. The 
early history of the Irish water-spaniel is 
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such that no authority has ventured to say 
much about his origin; all that is known 
about it is that there were at one time two, 
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if not’ more; varieties in, the north and 
south of Ireland, and that the type recog- 
nised in the south has been taken as the 
modern one. About the same height as a 
retriever, in colour he is rich liver with a 
puce shade. He has the appearance of a 
strong and dashing dog, with quaint and 
very intelligent expression, the quaintness 
being emphasised by the peculiar topknot 
which falls between and over the eyes, and 
hides a capacious skull, which is somewhat 
domed. ‘The face is long, square in muzzle, 
and perfectly smooth; the nose liver in 
colour; the coat consists of short crisp curls 
all over the body, and round and down the 
legs to the feet, which are large and round. 
The inside of the hocks to the ground 
should, however, be smooth in a specimen 
of absolutely perfect coat, and there should 
be but little hair on the tail, which is thick 
at the base, somewhat short, and tapering 
to a point. Amber eyes are admissible, but 
when they are a soft brown the expression 
of the face is greatly improved. The ears, 
which are long and set on low, are abun- 
dantly covered with wavy hair, the feather 
reaching at least 3 inches below the flesh 
on either side; the whole measures from 
24 to 26 inches. He is an excellent water 
dog, and particularly good for work on 
wild fowl in marshy ground, but next to 
useless in covert on account of his coat. 
Instances haye been known where he has 
been taught to set game, and back like a 
pointer or setter, but they have been very 
rare; indeed, his capacity for retrieving is 
his primary qualification. 
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The Airedale Terrier is the largest of 
the terrier race, and is a most useful animal 
to those who can only keep one dog for 
sport. Originally produced from a cross 
between the otter hound and a terrier, less 
than forty years ago he was to be seen in 
the northern counties of England (but more 
generally in Yorkshire), with hound-like 
ears, and other characteristics of the hound. 
At that time he went by various names, the 
“Bingley terrier” and the “ Waterside 
terrier.” During the last thirty years, how- 
ever, since he was given an entry in the 
Kennel Club’s Stud-book, he has settled 
down as the Airedale terrier, and, by 
careful selection in breeding, all the hound 
properties have been eliminated, and he is 
now essentially a terrier. An important 
feature is his very hard wiry coat, in which 
respect he has vastly improved during the 
past few years, as previously, where one 
with. the correct coat was to be ‘seen, half 
a dozen others With long, silky, and some- 
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times woolly, coats, or quite smooth ones 
were to be observed. There should be no 
ruggedness about the coat, which must lie 
close and straight; the hair about 114 inches 
long all.over the body. The colour is also 
peculiar, inasmuch as the hair on the back 
is black at the-ends and gray close to the 
body, and this is the explanation of - the 
badger grizzle coat that is desired in. this 
variety. To the unpractised eye the dog 
appears to be black in body, with tan thighs, 
head, legs, chest, and edrs, and in many 
cases he really is black, as tlie dual tint does 
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not appear on the back and neck of every 
specimen. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that, when the puppies are born, 
they resemble the smooth black and tan 
terrier in coat and colour, and have d 
heads; but as they develop, the black leaves 
the head, and gives place to a deep tan, and 
the hair on the back gets longer and harder. 
Many litters of puppies on this account have 
been destroyed as soon as whelped, on the 
supposition that they were only dark- 
coloured mongrels. Forty-five pounds is 
the weight for a dog, and rather less for 
a bitch, but many prize-winners do not 
weigh quite so much. The head is long and 
very strong about the jaw, with little or no 
stop, the skull flat, the ears small and set 
well forward, lying close to the cheeks, the 
eyes small and dark with a keen expression. 
His bone is strong for his size, and he is a 
particularly active dog, with very straight 
legs and well set up feet. 

The Bedlington Terrier—This dog 
takes his name from Bedlington, a village 
in Northumberland, in which locality the 
miners have kept him for many years. It 
has erronéously been stated that he was 
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brought from Holland by a weaver, the 
mistake arising through his having had at 
one time as his greatest supporter a Mr. 
Taprell Holland. A more correct supposi- 
tion is that he was bred from some other 
varieties of the terriers, to suit the require- 
ments of the pitmen who wanted a speedy 
and active dog which could catch a rabbit 
as well as kill rats and other vermin, and 
would be useful for dog racing. He is a 
particularly wiry animal, more slender in 
build than any other of the terriers that 
are used for sport, can go a great pace, and 
is very plucky when occasion requires; in 
fact, his disposition to fight, and jealousy 
of temperament with other dogs, has had 
something to do with his not becoming a 
very popular favourite. Another reason 
for his not having taken a high place in 
public estimation is that, before he can be 
exhibited in the show ring, he is often 
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subjected to a considerable amount of trim- 
ming. In appearance he is somewhat 
delicate looking, but in this respect belies 
his looks, as, although a dainty feeder, he 
is hardy enough. 

The Dandie Dinmont Terrier has 
peculiarities in conformation which are not 
to be seen in any other family of the terrier. 
These consist of a long body, short legs, 
and a head which appears to be abnormally 
large, partly owing to the topknot and 
moustache with which it is adorned. There 
is no doubt that the Dandie Dinmont terrier 
owes much of its prominence in public 
favour to Sir Walter Scott, who in Guy 
Mannering introduced the character of 
Dandie Dinmont with his pepper and 
mustard terriers. It had, however, existed 
long before 1814, when Guy Mannering was 
written, and was well known about the 
borders of England and Scotland, but from 
whence his peculiar shape was derived no 
one has been able to discover. Still, there 
is evidence that in the last century the north 
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country farmers, vermin killers, and others 
kept a hardy race of short-legged terriers, 
assisted in hunting the otter, and 


which 
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were strong enough to kill a fox in its earth. 
Beside his long body, the dog has a decided 
arch in his back, which is considered one 
of the chief characteristics of the variety; 
his legs, although short, have immense 
muscular development, the chest being well 
let down between them; the hind legs are 
a little longer than the fore, and are set 
rather wide apart. His head, surmounted 
by a top-knot of silky hair, which also 
appears between the eyes, is strongly made 
and large, this extra growth of hair being 
lighter in tint than the body colour. 

The Fox Terrier—There are two varie- 
ties of this terrier, the smooth and the wire 
haired. This dog, although but a compara- 
tively modern production in its present 
state, is the most popular specimen of the 
canine race in England, and its development 
is fostered by a most flourishing club. 
Although the fox terrier, as it is seen to-day, 
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white in body with black and tan, or tan 
markings, or entirely white, has only been 
known about 100 years, there is indis- 
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putable evidence that a terrier spoken of as 
an earth dog, and used for going to ground 
to fox or badger, was known upwards of 
300 years ago, and probably much earlier. 
From this dog the modern fox terrier has 
sprung, and by judicious selection in breed- 
ing the smart little dog, as we see him in 
the present day, has been produced. It is, 
however, difficult to fix the time when the 
fox terrier assumed the colour in which he 
is now recognised, for even at the com- 
mencement of this century and earlier there 
were fox terriers black and tan in colour 
as well as others with a great deal of white 
about them. It is to be supposed that, as 
it was the custom for each pack of fox- 
founds to be accompanied by one or two 
terriers, the idea suggested itself that a 
hound-marked terrier would be more de- 
sirable for the purpose required, and that 
recourse was had to a cross with a small 
hound, probably a beagle, to get the re- 
quired markings. This seemed evident in 
the terriers that were to be seen about 
twenty years ago, from their large ears and 
full eyes. The occupation of the fox 
terrier, in his more immediate connection 
with hounds, is now gone, since foxes are 
less frequently dug out than formerly, and 
the new school of masters of hounds has 
dispensed with his services. With the loss 
of his vocation, some of that indescribable 
expression which denotes a readiness for 
any sort of rough and tumble work that 
may come in his way has departed, and he 
may be now looked upon rather as an orna- 
mental than as a working dog, more suited 
for the show bench than going to ground 
to a fox; indeed, as regards the latter, he 
is often too big for the purpose. His popu- 
larity commenced some thirty years ago, 
since which time he has greatly increased 
in value. A dog that could previously have 
been purchased for from ten to twenty 
guineas soon mounted up to three figures, 
and as much as £500 has been given for a 
single specimen. 

The Irish Terrier.—It is about thirty 
years since the Irish terrier first obtained 
recognition in the Kennel Club Stud Book, 
and then there were only nineteen entries 
in the section apportioned for it. When 
the first show of Irish terriers was held in 
the Exhibition Palace at Dublin in 1874, 
they were quite a mixed lot, some with long 
bodies, short legs, and soft fluffy coats, 
some brindle, and only a few, of red or 
sandy colour, showing the character that is 
recognised in the present day. But shortly 
after this a good terrier was found in 
Killiney Boy, from whom have been bred 
many of the best Irish terriers that are now 
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to be seen. It is generally admitted that he 
is a plucky dog, ready to kill any kind of 
vermin, but as a rule too large to go to 
ground. He is fond of water, and will 
fetch and carry. For several years after 
he was first introduced into England it was 
the fashion to cut his ears, which made him 
look particularly sharp, but in 1888 a rule 
was passed by the Kennel Club, acting on 
the suggestion of the Irish Terrier Club, 
that no “cropped Irish terrier born after 
December 31st, 1889, could compete at 
shows under their rules.” In popularity 
this dog is only second to the fox terrier, 
and it is very much to the credit of those 
who have given their attention to the race, 
that such an uniformity of type has been 
obtained, considering the short time that he 
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has been in the hands of breeders. The 
most desirable colours are bright red, 
wheaten, or sandy, the first-named for 
preference. No white on the head or body 
is admissible, with the exception of a small 
spot on the chest which is to be seen at 
times in most self-coloured dogs. His coat 
is hard and wiry in texture, not so long as 
to hide the outlines of the body, and straight 
and flat. The head is long, with flat skull, 
and but little stop. There should be no 
fringe on his ears. In shape he resembles 
the fox terrier, but he is built on larger and 
more racing lines. His tail, which is carried 
gaily, but not over the back, is generally 
docked. Twenty-four pounds is a good 
weight for a dog, and twenty-two pounds 
for a bitch, and any deviation from these 
figures should be in the lighter direction. 
The Scottish Terrier.—This is believed 
to be the oldest family of terriers in Scot- 
land, although until recently he had not 
been so prominently brought forward as 
the Skye terrier, from the fact of his 
having been chiefly kept in the Highlands 
for killing vermin and hunting foxes 
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amongst the rocks in the mountains, where 
hounds. were never seen. -Until about the 
year 1874 he was spoken of as the Skye 
terrier, but owing to a newspaper con- 
troversy in which the advocates of the two 
varieties each claimed a right to the title, 
it was arranged that the longer-coated dog 
should be called the Skye, and the shorter 
the Scottish terrier. From that period the 
latter has become very much the more 
popular, and has been largely introduced 
into England. It was, however, some time 
before he settled. down as the Scottish 
terrier, having been called respectively the 
Aberdeen terrier, the Scots terrier, the 
Highland terrier, the Cairn terrier, and the 
“Die Hard,” the last-named appellation re- 
maining with him, as so thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his character. He was intro- 
duced to us with a serious defect, inasmuch 
as he had bent forelegs, a malformation 
claimed by some Scotsmeri as a sign of 
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ourity of breed. This has to a great extent 
been rectified, and other improvements 


have been made in him; he is now not so 
long in body as formerly, and is of little 
value if his ears are not tightly pricked, 
notwithstanding that at one time, semi-erect 
ears Were quite as generally seen; he is a 
game, hardy-looking terrier, very sturdy in 
body, on short legs, with great bone and 
substance, and immense teeth for so smiall 
a dog. 3 

The Skye Terrier.—The Skye Terrier is 
more suitable for a companion or hottse dog, 
and to kill a rat when ‘occasion requires, 
than for the more serious work of e» 
tetminating foxes and other large vermin, 
for-which he was used in days gone by. . As 
a~imatter of fact, the coat, when quite 
perfect, is so long that its owner cannot do 
the duties of-a terrier, even if he could see 
through the Hair over his. eyes, which’ is 
often so thick as almost to prevent his being 
able to detect anything in front of him. 
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This, however, is not a’ natural state of 
things, and is only brought about by the 
greatest care and attention, in order to gain 
on the show bench. This _abun- 


success 
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dance of coat would soon disappear if the 
animal were called upon to do any work. 
As mentioned in connection with the Scot- 
tish terrier, which was probably. the original 
Skye terrier, these dogs with very long coats 
are comparatively a modern production, but 
there is a family. of terriers in Scotland 
which has the characteristics ofthe one 
under consideration without the superfluity 
of hair. 

The West Highland White Terrier.— 
This is a variety granted registration in 
1905 mainly through the efforts of Colonel 
Malcolm of Poltalloch, by whose family the 
breed had been kept for more than sixty 
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years, and had become widely known as 
Poltalloch terriers. They are white, are 
game, hardy-looking terriers of'from 12 Ibs. 
to 18 Ibs. in weight, and very strongly built 
on the lines of the better-known Scoftish 
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terrier, though differing from the Jast- 
named in expression, the eyes being full and 
bright and not “sunk.” Well supported 
classes are to be seen at most of the leading 
shows, and the breed is undoubtedly popular 
among lovers of a really sporting terrier. 
The Welsh Terrier.—The Welsh Terrier 
is quite a recent introduction, for twenty 
years ago it had scarcely ever been heard 
of outside the Principality. However, 
when ‘once he made his appearance he 
quickly found friends, and is now one of 
the most popular terriers we have. In 
appearance he has very much altered since 
a club was formed to look after his interests 
in 1886, for from a short-headi:d cobby dog 
ayith large eyes he has been transformed 
into a smart terrier built much on the lines 
of the “old English black-and-tan terrier ” 
that has existed in England for many years, 
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but which, since the advent of the Welsh 
terrier, has almdst become extinct. In 
fact, it is probable that the Welshman owes 
much of its improvement to the English dog 
which it has supplanted, for when classes 
were first made for it at the Birmingham 
and other shows, several of the winners 
were old English black-and-tan terriers, 
pure and simple; and when the Kennel Club 
gave it an entry in the Stud Book, the 
classification was for Welsh, or old English 
wire-haired, black-and-tan terriers. This 
arrangement did not suit the admirers of 
either variety, and separate clubs were 
formed for each,-that for the Welsh with 
success, the other=proving a failure. The 
result was that two years later the members 
ef the Welsh Terrier Club succeeded’ in 
persuading the Kennel Club:to remove: the 
name of the gld-English terrier altogether 
from its connection withthe Welsh terrier. 
There is not wanting proof, however, that 
a-terrier, of the description of those that 
were first introduced as; Welsh terriers, has 
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existed im the Principality for upwards of 
a century. 
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There are several other Families of 
Terriers which, if they cannot claim, like 
the foregoing, to be of any recognised 
variety, have yet proved themselves excel- 
lent for sport. In fact, in almost every 
district one hears of some terrier or other 
which has made its name famous in con- 
nection with the badger, fox, and otter. 
These surely deserve some notice, when it 
is considered that they more generally than 
not are covered with scars which tell of 
hardships that they have endured, of sharp 
encounters in which gameness alone has 
ved them from premature death. There 
is the Sealy Ham terrier, so called from 
the seat near Haverfordwest of the 
Edwardses, in whose family, it is said, the 
variety has been kept for nearly a hundred 
years. These are short-legged and long- 
bodied, not unlike the wire-haired fox 
terrier as regards colour, coat, and character 
of head, but more sturdy, and weighing 
rather under than over 18 Ibs. The late 
Captain Edwards is said to have been par- 
ticularly proud of the working capabilities 
of his dogs, frequently tried with badgers, 
otters, foxes, and polecats. Perhaps more 
interesting are the Border terriers, which 
are met with in Northumberland, and other 
of the northern counties, and for which is 
claimed an earlier existence than the Dandie 
Dinmont and Bedlington terriers, which 
also hailed from the same locality. They 
obtain their name of Border terriers 
from the fact that they were frequently used 
and bred in the country hunted by the 
Border foxhounds. The favourite colour 
for them is red, or black and tan. The 
services of these terriers, which follow 
hounds regularly, are often called into use, 
and they are sent into most dangerous places 
amongst rocks and peat moss drains, from 
which they sometimes do not return, so 
determined are they in the pursuit of their 
quarry, At Bovingdon, near Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Mr. J. H. B. Cowley has a valuable 
strain ‘of. tertiers, short-legged and long- 
bodied, marked like our fox terriers, but; 
unlike the latter, kept entirely for work. 
They excel in going to ground after fox 
or’ badger, in which~ business they are 
mostly employed. 


a 
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Orner VaRIeTIES. 
Whippet.—This isa dog originally pro- 
duced by: crossing with a terrier and grey- 
hound, sometimes with the Italian. grey= 
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hound. It is now a distinct variety, which 
breeds true to type, and in fact is a “ pocket 
edition” of the ordinary greyhound. He 
may weigh anything between 10 lbs. and 
25 lbs., not larger than the latter weight, 
and any colour is allowable. The Whippet 
is much in request by the lower middle 
classes for running purposes, either to 
course rabbits, or to take part in short 
distance races, the usual course being 200 
yards. The competitors are handicapped 
according to their height or weight. A dog 
20 Ibs. weight has been known to cover the 
full distance of 200 yards in 12% seconds. 
The sport is very popular in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and in the north of England, 
but the attempts to bring it into prominence 
in the southern counties have not been alto- 
gether successful. The competitors run on 
a cinder path, and are started by a pistol. 
On the mark they are held by a friend of 
the trainer; the latter runs in front of the 
dog up the course dangling a pigeon’s wing, 
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a towel, or anything attractive to encourage 
the dog; and the judge at the goal decides 
each race promptly and expeditiously. In 
coursing matches rabbits are used, twenty- 
one or thirty-one trials being run, the kill 
only scoring. In the large handicaps of 
this kind each dog runs from three to five 
rabbits with his opponent, and it will be 
seen that stamina as well as pace is required 
in a Whippet to be a champion at rabbit 
coursing. In some districts the Whippet is 
known as the Snap Dog. 

There are several other varieties of sport- 
ing dogs that have been imported into 
England, which, although used in their 
native countries with the gun or for hunting 
purposes, have very little or no vocation 
here. One of the most prominent of these 
is the Basset Hound, which the late Sir 
Everett Millais, Bart., was instrumental in 
introducing into the country. The Basset 
is hound-marked, very low on the legs for 
the side and length of his body, and he is 
somewhat like the bloodhound in head and 
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ears. The chest comes well down between 
the forelegs, which are heavy in bone, and 
incline inwards from the elbow joint to the 
fetlock and then outwards to the end of 
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the toes. He has the appearance of a good- 
sized hound on very short legs. When 
used for hunting they go in packs, the 
followers being on foot. The Basset has a 
capital nose, and a rich, full cry, but it takes 
a pack some time to pull down a hare, occa- 
sionally from two to three hours, and then 
it must be in an open and fairly flat country, 
where there are no large fences nor stone 
walls. There are two varieties known in 
this country, the smooth, the more popular, 
and the rough or wire-haired, known as the 
Basset-Grifton. 

The Dachshund is a native of Germany, 
where he does the work of a terrier, and is 
particularly good at going to ground to fox 
or badger. He is said to resemble the old 
Turnspit, which in days gone by was used 
by cooks to turn the spit when joints of 
meat were being roasted. During the last 
twenty or thirty years he has become very 
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fashionable as a companion, but when occa- 
sion requires he will hunt the line of game 
as well as the Basset hound. He also has 
a long body with short legs, and is crooked 
in his forelegs, but is smaller and differs in 
colour, inasmuch as he is generally black 
and tan, chocolate and red, though a few 
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are dappled. He is usually smooth-coated, 
and his skin is particularly soft and velvety 
to the touch. Wire-coated and long-haired 
dachshunds are sometimes seen, occasions 
of their being produced from smooth-coated 
parents not being unusual. 

The Great Dane, under which denomina- 
tion is included the Boarhound, German 
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Mastiff, and Tiger Mastiff, is an unusually 
powerful dog that has hunted the wild boar 
in Germany “and other E uropean countries 

and is generally to be seen with cropped 
ears. He is somewhat like the E nglish 
mastiff, but more slender in build and taller. 
At one time he appeared likely to become 
fashionable as a companion, and was taken 
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up as a favourite by ladies and others; but 
his popularity was not destined to continue, 
and although a considerable number are 
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kept in the country, he has certainly lost 
ground. He cannot be kept under proper 
control! objects strongly to the muzzle, and, 
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now that the Kennel Club has forbidden 
cropping, he is bereft of much of his smart 
appearance. 

The Borzoi or Russian Wolfhound is 
another dog which has been introduced to 
us with a great reputation as a hunter of 


wolves, but he again, after receiving con- 
siderable attention for a few rs, ap- 
peared to be losing his influence, for, like 


all other dogs that hunt their game by sight, 
he is given to chasing little dogs and soon 
disposing of them. However, a Borzoi 
Club has been formed, a special show of 
the variety held, and he seems to be regain- 


ing favour. He is one of the most beau- 

tiful of the canine race, and is highly appre- 

ciated in Russia; his elegant proportions, 

expressive face, attractive colour, and silky 

coat all combine to give him a most aristo- 

cratic appearance. In his own country a 
I 
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perfect wolfhound must run up to a wolf, 
collar him by the neck just under the ear, 
and, with the two animals rolling over, the 
hound must never lose his hold, or the wolf 
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would turn round and snap him through the 
leg. Three of these hounds hold the biggest 
wolf powerless, so that the men can dis- 
mount from their horses and muzzle the 
wolf to take him alive. 

The Persian Greyhound is another of the 
race of Greyhounds, and he is usually 
yellow-fawn in colour and very symmetrical 
in build. His chief peculiarity is the dis- 
tribution of the coat, which is longer at the 
sides of the body and down the legs and 
thighs than it is on the back; the ears, which 


lie flat to the head, are heavily fringed. He 
is about the size of a small greyhound. 
Somewhat of the same type is the 


Rampur Hound, but quite smooth in coat, 


Grirros 


and without the arched loin that is such 
an important feature in the greyhound; he 
has large ears, in this particular partaking 
of the nature of the foxhound; but very 
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few of his breed have been in this 
country. 

The Griffon (French), resembling the 
German wire-haired pointers, which takes 
the place of a setter in some parts of the 
Continent, has also found a home in 
England. He cannot be better described 
than as like a small otter-hound, possessing 
the intelligent expression and fine type of 
head of that hound, but in colour he is 
usually a liver-roan, and has a shorter and 
more wiry coat; his tail is shortened to half 
its natural length. He is steady with the 
gun, and will point game and retrieve, but 
he is not a wide ranger. 

The Norwegian Hound, of which a con- 
siderable number have been imported, is a 
particularly active dog, dark blue-grey, 
peculiarly shaded, in body colour, with 
lighter hue of the same on legs and chest. 


seen 


Norweciax Ek Hounp. 


He is not unlike the Esquimaux dog in 
shape, with prick ears and tightly curlec 
tail, but is somewhat smaller. His chief 
duty in Norway, his native country, is to 
hunt the elk, the bear, and even capercailzie 
and such “small deer,” and it is said he 
displays extraordinary sagacity in the 
various departments for which he is speci- 
ally trained. 


Frep GRESHAM. 


Diseases or Do 


In dealing with this subject, it must be 
understood that allusion is only made here 
to simple ailments that can be treated with- 
out the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. 
The most formidable malady which con- 
fronts the kennel owner is undoubtedly di. 
temper, which, as a rule, attacks dogs in 
their early youth, before they are twelve 
months old. ‘There is a very general belief 
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that every dog must have distemper at some 
time of its life, but this is a mistake, for 
distemper, being a contagious diseas 
cannot be contracted except by contact with 
an infected dog or substance—e.g., the 
clothes of a keeper who has attended a sick 
dog, a box in which it has travelled, or any- 
thing of like nature. The symptoms are 


Svante. Unper 


A Gun. 


loss of appetite in the first instance, 
followed by a falling away of the muscles 
of the face, and eventually a discharge of 
mucus from the eyes and nose, accompanied 
by a temperature of over 100. In the in- 
cipient stage, before the disease has pro- 
nounced itself, it is always safe to give a 
dose of castor oil, consisting of a dessert- 
spoonful to a tablespoonful, according to 
the size and age of the patient. In the 
event of this failing to bring back the appe- 
tite, recourse should be had at once to a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The various forms of skin diseases are 
generally amenable to treatment if attended 
to promptly. There are two descriptions of 
mange, the sarcoptic and follicular. The 
former is the more easy to cure, and its 
presence may be detected by the dog con- 
tinually scratching itself; a bath composed 
of one part of some disinfecting fluid to 
forty parts of water, or a mixture of two 
parts of olive oil with one part of paraffin 
oil and half a pound of sulphur, well rubbed 
into the skin, will kill the parasite and eradi- 
cate the disease. Follicular mange is not 
so easily dealt with, as the parasite is buried 
beneath the skin, but by continually dressing 
with the paraffin mixture at an interval of 
from ten to fourteen days a satisfactory 
result may be obtained. Eczema, which is 
not a parasitic affection, will generally yield 
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to similar treatment, if accompanied by mild 
aperients and afterwards by simple tonics. 
Arsenic is sometimes necessary, but the 
latter should not be given except under 
medical instructions. Very little skin disease 
will be experienced if the bath is freely 
used, for by that means the skin is kept 
clean, and fleas and other insects—a source 
of continual irritation to dogs in warm 
weather—are destroyed. There is, how- 
ever, no better mode of dispersing fleas than 
to rub a small quantity of pyrethrum 
powder into the coat. 

Canker in the ear may be detected by a 
continual shaking of the head, more par 
ticularly after a slight pressure of the hand 
upon the ear. In an advanced stage the 
head will be held on one side, with one ear 
hanging lower than the other. For this 
complaint there are fortunately several 
remedies, for what will cure one dog may 
be of little benefit to another. One part of 
liquor plumbi to two parts of soft water; 
boracic acid dusted into the ear, or the same 
mixed with oil; a tablespoonful of methyl- 
ated spirit in a pint of water will all be 
found effectual for one or other of the cases 
that may occur. Another simple and ex- 
cellent application is a lotion consisting of 
five grains of alum, one drachm of vinegar 
and one ounce of water, but, before apply- 
ing either, the ear must be carefully cleaned 


Tusa Water 


with warm water and a soft sponge. Any 
liquid that is poured into the ear should 
be luke-warm. 

All dogs are very liable to pick up poison, 
which is so often carelessly, and almost 
criminally, laid about for the destruction of 
mice, rats, and other vermin. If you 
suspect that your dog has obtained poison, 
and a veterinary surgeon or chemist is not 
at hand, empty the stomach by administer- 
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ing the simple emetic, lukewarm water, and, 
this done, give milk and white of eggs, or 
boiled flour and milk, or butter, lard, fat, 
or olive oil. However, if tartar emetic or 
sulphate of zinc is handy, give a dose of 


either in preference to the luke-warm 
water. Castor oil administered later on is 
useful, and if exhaustion is apparent, 


brandy, wine, or strong beef tea ought to 
be given to the patient. Arsenic, phos- 
phorus, and strychnine are the most 


Sprincinc ar a Rapeit. 
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common “ rat-poisons,” the effect of strych- 
nine being marked by frequent contraction 
of the limbs and cramps. Arsenical poison- 
ing may, as a rule, be detected by swelling 
and violent pains in the bowels, accompanied 
by purging, feverisliness, and unnatural 
thirst. The symptoms of poison by phos- 
phorus take the form of peculiar listlessness 
and giddiness, vomiting, and an aroma from 
the mouth not unlike the smell of garlic or 
of lucifer matches. Although cases of 
poisoning of this kind must be alluded to 
here, it is always best to obtain skilled pro- 
fessional advice as soon as possible. [See 
VETERINARY Work.] 

There are a few simple rules with regard 
to the management of dogs which should 
always be borne in mind by the kennel-man 
or by the master. Grass is an important 
factor towards promoting the health of 
dogs ; the first remedy which nature dictates 
to him for any sickness is a blade from the 
greensward. Attention to sanitary arrange- 
ment and the ventilation of kennels are like- 
wise of primary importance, whilst regu- 
larity in feeding, a continuous supply of 
pure water, clean, dry bedding and benches, 
and sufficient exercise will not only add to 
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the dog’s comfort, but maintain him in the 
best possible condition. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING. 


Different views are held by breakers as 
to the best mode to adopt in training young 
pointers and setters for shooting purposes. 
A prominent owner of field trial winners, 
when commencing to handle his puppies, 
allows them to chase birds as much as they 
like to begin with, his opinion being that 
the more they do so, the greater is their 
anxiety to hunt for and find them. In fact, 
he says that the most successful dogs that 
he has owned have all been broken in this 
way, and that those puppies which are too 
much schooled at first do not develop suffi- 
cient dash, will not range wide enough, and 
in the end become potterers. When his 
puppies begin to show signs of pointing, he 
makes much of them, and they soon give 
up their bad habit of chasing, and are easily 
made steady at point. He does not use 
the check cord, nor, except on very rare 
occasions, does he have recourse to the 
puzzle peg. Two things that add greatly 
to the facility of breaking young sporting 
dogs are, first, that they be bred from 
parents that have good reputations as 
workers, and secondly, that they have con- 
fidence in their owners. To obtain con- 
fidence they should be constantly in their 
presence, for the puppy that accompanies 
his master on all possible occasions will 
soon find out what he is wanted to do; thus 
all the earlier lessons, such as teaching him 
to drop to hand, to keep to heel, and being 
held on, are easily acquired. A perfectly 
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Taw puppy can easily be taught to down 
charge in a few hours without the use of 
pegs, spike collars, or any other of the con- 
trivances that are used by some breakers. 
Take your pupil into a large field, some 
distance from home, put him down on his 
belly, and hold up your hand, at the same 
time continually repeating the words 
“Down charge.” Walk a few paces back- 
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wards from him, and when he gets up to 
follow you, as he will do at first, take him 
back and put him down again. By such 
means he will soon drop to hand when 
desired, and it- will take only a few lessons 
to teach him to keep to heel, if a little 
kindness is shown and encouragement given. 
Having once taught the puppy to drop to 
hand, and keep to heel, two most important 
rungs of the ladder have been climbed, and 
the first lessons in obedience have been in- 


Retrieving a Hare. 


stilled. Some breakers choose the spring 
of the year, when birds are paired, to make 
their young pointers and setters perfect at 
point, but there are objections to this, in- 
asmuch as there is no possibility of killing 
a bird to them, and rewarding them for any 
special good work that they may have done. 
Some drilling must of course be done in 
the spring, but it is better to give the finish- 
ing touch at the latter end of August or the 
beginning of September. The loss of a few 
days’ shooting may be the result, but this 
will be amply recompensed in the greater 
proficiency that the dog will acquire. 
When, however, field trials are in contem- 
plation, the work must all be done in the 
early spring. In the present day, when so 
little covert is to be met with, it is absolutely 
necessary that pointers and setters should 
be free rangers. During tuition they should 
be encouraged to take wide beats, but the 
whistle must always be used when they 
get to the fence, and so they are taught not 
to break field. For the first two or three 
times when birds are flushed, the inexperi- 
enced puppy will most probably chase them 
as far as he can see them. This should not 
be interfered with, except by the whistle 
when the fence is reached. On the puppy’s 
return, however, he should be dropped to 
hand at the place where he started to chase, 
this to be done with a view to teaching him 
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to drop to wing. When holding him on at 
the commencement of a beat, care must be 
taken to give him the wind, for it is very 
unlikely that even the most perfectly broken 
animal will find birds when the wind is 
zainst him, how much less then is it prob- 
able that a novice can do so. If this prin- 
ciple be steadily adopted, the dog will in 
due time seek the wind himself. 

The endeavour must always be to en- 
courage the young dog by rewards and 
flattery to use his brains as well as his nose, 
for without this combination no pointer or 
setter can bea perfect birdfinder. A golden 
rule in connection with tutoring puppies is 
not to do too much with them at one time, 
and always, if possible, to take them home 
after they have done a meritorious action, 
at the same time letting them know that you 
are pleased with them. Now supposing that 
the puppy has learnt all the minor details 
of breaking, will quarter his ground pro- 
perly, does not break fence, will drop to 
hand, wing, and shot, is steady at point, 
and is obedient to whistle and word of com- 
mand, his education is still a long way from 
being complete. He must yet be taught to 
back, and he may be gun-shy, though that 
fault is more frequent with dogs that are 
kept shut up in kennels than with those that 
more or less have their liberty and become 
accustomed to all sorts of unusual sounds. 
If there is the slightest inclination to be 
gun-shy, the endeavour must be to make 


Reretevine a PHeasant in WATER 


the offender aware that the sound of the 
gun will not hurt him, but rather that it is 
associated with something from which 
pleasure is to be derived. All sorts of 
plans have been adopted to accustom young 
dogs to the sound of the gun, some men 
even firing off a pistol a short distance from 
the kennel just before feeding, while 
another method is to couple the puppy to 
an old dog which is perfectly steady to shot. 
Some offenders in this direction will gain 
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confidence after a few birds have been killed 
to them, and not again show any nervous- 
ness, but in the case of a puppy a gun should 
not be fired over him unless a kill is 
certain, when he will probably be so pleased 
with the result as to become reconciled to 
the sound. If a dog is decidedly gun-shy, 
it is only waste of time to try to cure him. 
When teaching a puppy to back, it is de- 
sirable that he be taken out with a well- 
seasoned and perfectly steady dog. On 
seeing the latter make a point, the youngster 
may back of his own accord, or he may run 
in, and either flush the birds or take the 
point, or possibly may not take any notice 
whatever. Should he not behave properly, 
the handler must wait until he can get the 
puppy behind the pointing dog and then 
put him down; but if, after this has been 
repeated a few times, there is no improve- 


RETRIEVING SPANIEL. 


ment, the check cord and peg must be 
brought into use. Before being pegged 
down, the puppy must have been accus- 
tomed to being tied up, or he will struggle 
to get free, and all the time that has been 
bestowed upon his training will probably be 
thrown away. 

A bad habit which some dogs contract 
when being worked as one of a brace is 
following close on the heels of their com- 
panion, which very often perplexes the lead- 
ing dog. This under any circumstances is 
most objectionable, and is unpardonable in 
an adult pointer or setter; but puppies can 
sometimes be cured of it. False pointing 
is another fault; this is the result of over- 
training, but it is often a sign that, although 
the dog knows his work, he has not a good 
nose and has no confidence in himself, or, 
like blinking, it may be brought about by 
fear of punishment. One of the most im- 
portant attributes in a pointer or setter is 
that he should carry his head high when 
in quest of game, and if he goes with his 
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head low, the puzzle peg may be used; but 
this requires great care in adjusting. Some 
breakers commence by using the check 
cord, but there is no doubt that, to a certain 
extent, it cramps the action of the wearer; 
nevertheless, if a puppy persists in declining 
to point, or back, or in chasing fur, it must 
be used. In districts where there are plenty 
of hares there is not much difficulty in 
making a dog steady to fur, but when they 
are not often met with some live rabbits 
may be turned down, and the pupil put 
through his lessons with the check cord and 
eg. 
: These instruments are next to a necessity 
in training a retriever—in fact, it is only 
the most thoroughly broken dogs of this 
breed that can ever be taken out without a 
check cord or lead. A retriever puppy, 
like young pointers and setters, may be 
taken in hand as soon as he has outgrown 
his puppy habits, which may be any time 
between five and ten months old. Asa rule 
there is not much difficulty in teaching him 
to fetch and carry, his early tuition com- 
mencing with a glove or a soft india-rubber 
ball. It will greatly facilitate matters in 
this respect if a reward is ready for him 
in the shape of a piece of meat or other 
dainty when he is having his lessons. Then, 
as to dropping to hand, the same tactics 
must be employed as those already de- 
scribed for pointers and setters. You next 
want him to hunt on his own account, and 
this may be done by hiding the ball and 
encouraging him to seek for it; he will have 
partly learnt this lesson when seeking for 
the ball that he had seen thrown and that 
had rolled out of sight. Here again he must 
be rewarded on completing his task, and 
also when he is obedient to whistle. With 
the check cord you can make him keep to 
heel, and then there is only one more accom- 
plishment for him to acquire before he is 
ready to be entered on game, and that is to 
take to water freely. Most dogs, if they 
have not been forced when puppies to go 
in against their will, are fond of the water, 
more particularly retrievers, which inherit 
the liking for it from the Newfoundland 
or Irish water spaniel. If, however, there 
is any difficulty in persuading the dog to 
enter the water, choose a warm day, and 
place a ball, a piece of biscuit, or anything 
that he likes, close to the edge of the 
stream, then a little way in, and so on until 
he has to swim for it. He must be well 
rewarded when he has brought it, if the 
ball has been used. 

That a retriever should not mangle his 
game is most important, and he should carry 
it in his mouth alive without injuring a 
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feather or disturbing a hair. At the same 
time it is dangerous to let a puppy begin by 
retrieving a wounded bird, and it is better 
to stop the dog and knock the bird on the 
head first than to run the risk of the forme: 
giving it a nip, and so laying the founda- 
tion of a bad habit. Should a runner be 
lost in a fence, after the puppy has had 
plenty of time to try to find it, a dead bird 
should be placed somewhere near the spot, 
and the reward given in the same way as if 
the lost bird had been found. It 1s not 
unusual for an untutored retriever to 
attempt to make a meal of his find; under 
these circumstances there is used an instru- 
ment called a retriever bit, which is in the 
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shape of the letter U and lies on the 
dog’s “ grinders,” preventing his mouth 
from shutting. This, like the spike collar. 
is an expedient only worth trying when the 
puppy to be experimented upon promises 
in every other respect to make a perfect 
retriever. Game should be retrieved quickly, 
and when there is any hesitation in this 
respect the dog becomes subject to suspicion. 
He would most likely eat the bird if he 
thought he could do so without being found 
out. A puppy should not be allowed to 
retrieve fur until it has been well broken 
on feather. Spaniels may be taught to 
drop to hand and shot in the same way as 
pointers and setters, but, as it is a sine qua 
non that they should not hunt out of gun- 
shot, the check cord is necessary in breaking 
them, if they are to be quickly got ready 
to enter upon game. Clumbers, more par- 
ticularly, are worked in teams; when they 
are first handled, the man in command 
should have another person with him to act 
as whipper-in to teach them to answer 
quickly to the whistle. With this assistant 
present, the principal need not carry a 
whip, and, as his companion does all the 
rating, the spaniels are more willing to hunt 
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close to him. The peg will be required to 
break them from chasing, but with unruly 
spaniels it is sometimes the custom to put 
a belt or collar with a few pounds of shot 
in it round their necks, or to put a bandage 
on one of their hind legs. Then, in order 
that the guns may be able to discern in what 
direction the dogs are working when they 
are beating thick coverts, bells are some- 
times attached to their collars. A  well- 
broken spaniel that will keep within twenty 
yards of the guns, and retrieves, is a very 
useful dog to shoot over, either when hunted 
in a team or singly, whether the variety be 
a Clumber, a Sussex, a Field, or a Norfolk. 
The Irish water spaniel requires much the 
same tuition as the retriever. [See also 
SHoorinc.] 

Rawpon B. Ler 
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GLossary. 

Blaze.—A white mark up the face. 

Brisket.—The front of the chest. 

Button Ear.—An ear which falls over in front, 
concealing the interior, as in fox-terriers, 

Cat Foot.—A short, round foot, with high and 
well-developed knuckles, 

Chest.—The whole body of the dog from the 
brisket to the belly. 

Couplings.—The length between the tops of 
the shoulder blades ani the tops of the hip-joints. 

Cow-hocked.—Having the hock-joints 


Crest.—The upper ridge of a dog's 
Usually applied to sporting dogs, such as the 
setter. 

Cropping.—Trimming off part of a dog’s ear 
with the object of bringing it nearer to a con- 
ventional standard of beauty and making it stand 
erect and pointed. Cropping is not allowed in 
this country, it being discontinued in 1895. 

Dew Claw.—A rudimentary toe or claw found 
occasionally upon the inside of the lower portion 
of the fore and hind legs of all breeds, but espe- 
cially upon St. Bernards, 

Dewlap.—Pendulous skin usder the throat. 

Dish Faced.—Having the nose higher at the 
tip than at the sfop (q.v.). 

Docking.—The practice of cutting or shorten- 
ing a dog’s tail. 

Drop-ear.—The same as “ button-ear.” 

Elbow.—The joint at the junction of the arm 
and fore arm, close to the body. 

Enter.—To train a dog to his future work. 

Feather.—The fringe of hair on the stern, cars 
and back of the legs. Sometimes used of long 
hair generally. 

Flag.—The name of the tail in some breeds, 
especially Setters and Retrievers. 

Flews.—The overhanging lips of the upper jaw. 

Frill.—The feather or hair under the neck or 
throat of a long-coated dog—especially in a setter. 

Hare-foot.—A long, narrow foot, carried far 
forward. Contrasted with Cat-foot. 

Haw.—The inside eye-lid, which is plainly 
seen, reddened by exposure to the light; most 
apparent in the Bloodhound. 

eight of a Dog.—The perpendicular distance 
from the top of the shoulder-blade to the ground. 

Hocks.—The joints between the pasterns (q.v.) 
of the hind legs and the upper part of the leg. 
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Hucklebones.—The tops of the hip-joints. 

Knee.—The joints between the pasterns of the 
fore legs and the upper part of the leg. 

Leather.—The skin of the ear, most generally 
used when speaking or writing of the bloodhound. 

Level Jawed.—Epithet given to a dog whose 
teeth meet evenly, and whose jaws are never 
Overshot (q.v.) nor Undershot (q.v.). 

Overshot.—Having the upper teeth in advance 
of the lower. An excess of this characteristic is 
said to make a dog Pig-jawed. 

Pad.—The thickened protuberance on the sole 
of a dog's foot. 

Pastern.—The lowest section of the leg, from 
the foot up to the knee or hock, according as it 
ney be of the front- or hind-leg. 

ily.—Epithet of a coat consisting of two kinds 
of hair, the one soft and woolly, the other long 
and wiry. 

Rose-ear.—An ear which folds at the back, 
and whose tip falls away backwards, exposing the 
interior. 

Rounding.—Trimming a hound’s ears in order 
to protect them from being torn by gorse, &c. 

Shoulder.—The top of the shoulder-blade, the 
point from which the height of a dog is measured, 

Stern.—The tail of a sporting dog, especially 
of a Foxhound. 

Stifle—The joint in a dog's hind-leg next to 
the buttock; the hip-joint. 

Sting.—Epithet applied to a tail which tapers to 
a fine point. 

Stop.—The indentation just in front of the 
eyes, between the skull proper and the nasal bone. 
It is most prominent in Bull-dogs, Pugs, and 
short-faced Spaniels. 

Top-knot.—The long hair on the top of the 
head of an Irish water spaniel or on any other 


dog. 

True Arm.—The upper part of the fore leg, 
contrasted with the lower, which is also known 
as the fore arin. 

True Thigh.—The upper part of the hind-leg. 

Tulip-ear.—An ear which stands erect; this ear 
is not desirable in any variety of sporting dog. 

Undershot.—A dog is undershot when the 
lower teeth project in front of the upper ones. 
This deformity in a terrier is absolute disqualifi- 
cation in the prize ring. 

Wire-haired.—Epithet of a coat in which the 
hair is coarse and harsh. Commonly used to dis- 
tinguish the long-haired varieties of dogs that 
are usually smooth-coated, even when the hair is 
not rovgh. 
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(Humphreys), 1905; The Dog Book, J. Watson 
(Heinemann), 1906; Dogs, and How to Keep 
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Turner (The Encyclopedic Press, Sheffield), 1907, 
in progress; The Dog's Medical Dictionary 
A. J. Sewell (Routledge), 1007; First Aid to 
Dogs and Kennel Emergencies, W. Gordon Stables 
(Upcott Gill), 1998; Dogs, H. Cox (Fawcett and 
McGuire), 1908; Show Dogs: Their Points and 
Characteristics, T. Marples (“Our Dogs” Pub- 
lishing Co., Manchester), 1908; Dogs for Hot 
Climates, V. Shaw and M. H. Hayes (Thacker) 
1908; The Perfect Bulldog, J. H. Hutchinsor. 
(The “Illustrated Kennel News” Co.), 1909; 
Scottish and Irish Terriers, J. Maxtee (Upcott 
Gill), 1999; Dog Breaking, General W. N. Hutch- 
inson (Murray), 1909; The Law affecting Dogs 
and their Owners, W. M. Freeman (Jordan), 
1909; Breaking and Training of Dogs, J. Maxtee 
(Upcott Gill), 1909; The Kennel Club, E. W. 
Jaquet (“Kennel Gazette” Office), 1905; The 
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Greyhound (Cox), from 1882; Fox Terrier (Gill) 
—Foxhound (Bolton), from 1864—Harrier and 
Beagle (Waterlow), from 1891, &e., &c., in pro- 
gress. 


DORY (Zeus faber). 

MeasuREMENTsS, &c.—Length of head 
2% to 3, of caudal fin, 4%, height of body 
2% in total length. The greatest thickness 
of the body equals one-fifth of its height. 
Eyes—high up, one diameter in the post- 
orbital length of the head. Head as high as 
long. Mouth very protractile, its cleft 
oblique, the maxilla being nearly perpen- 
dicular when it is closed, and not reaching 
backward to beneath the eye; lower jaw 
the longer, and terminating posteriorly in 
two spines. Opercles spineless. Scapular 
region ridged in the adult, and having some 
spines in the young; some also at occiput. 
Tecth—finely cardiform, present on the 
jaws and vomer, but not on the tongue or 
palatine bones. Gill-rakers—few, short, 
and finely spinate. Fins—first dorsal 
almost continuous with the soft portion; its 
spines rather strong, gradually increasing in 
length to the fourth; the interspinous mem- 
brane is externally prolonged into filaments 
of varying lengths, while at the base of each 
spine is an outwardly-projecting spinous 
process. Second dorsal increasing in length 
to its third quarter, and armed along its 
base with from 7 to 10 spines on a bony 
plate, each of which consists of two por- 
tions; the largest, curved and broad, is 
directed somewhat backward, while the 
shorter portion is produced outward a little 
forward: its rays unbranched. Pectoral 
short. Ventral as long as the head, and 
having, in the young, a spinate base; a 
double ridge extends from the fin to the 
vent, armed with eight lateral spines on 
either side. The anal spines and rays are 
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similarly armed to those of the dorsal fin. 
Second anal spine the longest, and some- 
what the strongest. Caudal rounded. 
Scales—not imbricate, a few along the 
cheeks. Lateral line—descends in a gentle 
curve from opposite the upper edge of the 
eye to above middle of the anal fin, from 
whence it proceeds direct to the centre of 
the base of the tail. Miscera—stomach 
rather large, the narrow pyloric portion en- 
circled by numerous cacal appendages, 
which in some cases are branched. ir- 
bladder—elongated, with the appearance of 
a slight constriction in its posterior fourth, 
while a rounded muscular body exists in 
its anterior fourth, from which passes a 
-tendon. On opening the air-bladder, its 
lining membrane is found to cease at the 
commencement of the last fourth of the 
organ, and here it forms a very low valve. 
In the interior of the upper half of the air- 
bladder is a narrow, vermiform, red gland, 
of a semi-circular form. Colours—olive 
grey, with a yellowish tinge, and usually 
yellow wavy horizontal bands. In the 
middle of either side, just posterior to the 
pectoral fin, a circular or oval black spot, 
surrounded by a narrow yellow ring. Fins 
grey; in some examples the ventrals are 
nearly black; in others, two rather dark 
horizontal bands pass along the dorsal and 
anal fin. 

Day’s Fishes of Great Britain 
Treland, Vol. I., p. 139. 


and 


DRIVING.—From the earliest times the 
“harness horse” has been of vast use to 
mankind both in war and in peace. He 
drew the chariots of the ancients, and he 
is the pleasure horse of to-day; but notwith- 
standing the time which has elapsed since 
the horse was first employed as a draught 
animal, it was not until the first decade of 
the last century that driving upon any 
recognised system was practised. So 
soon as wheeled vehicles came to be driven 
at any pace, it was realised that various 
details had become of importance, and that 
things which never before had been re- 
garded as material were essential. This 
was in the days when coaching began to 
be a science. Vehicles were built of less 
weight; lighter horses were used; the 
stage coachman improved in social status, 
and, consequently, in appearance, with the 
result that definite rules for driving were 
observed. In fact, the whole code for 
driving arose, out of the custom of four- 
horse driving, and it is a curious circum- 
stance that no early treatise on driving of 
this description is to be found. 

Whether the reader adopts the style here 
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recommended, or any other, he must be 
prepared to encounter numerous and varied 
opinions. Many persons are prone to say 
that so long as one or more horses can be 
driven in safety, the observance of sundry 
minor rules is of no consequence. It is not 
well, however, to accept this theory. The 
self-taught rowing man, cricketer, eques- 
trian, boxer, or what not, seldom or never 
achieves a success. If there be two ways of 
doing a thing, the self-taught man generally 
adopts the wrong method. In driving, as in 
other pursuits, not a little depends upon the 
observance of rules which have been laid 
down, not merely for the sake of establish- 
ing some fixed system, but because they 
have been found to be productive of certain 
advantages. Take, for example, the way 
in which a man sits and holds his reins. 
Nothing is more common than to see a 
driver sitting on the very edge of the seat, 
his legs tucked under him, and the reins 
held in the tips of his fingers—a combination 
which renders his position unsafe, and 
prevents him from haying any real control 
over his horse or horses. Therefore, to 
start with, the seat on the box and the 
holding of the reins are extremely im- 
portant matters. 

For the purpose of the present article it 
must be assumed that the reader has some 
elementary knowledge of driving. He must 
also refer to the glossary for the names of 
the different parts of the harness and car- 
riage. During a novice's early attempts at 
driving, the reins will have been handed to 
him in the course of a drive, while he is 
seated beside his instructor; but after some 
time he will start by himself, and in this con- 
nection he must be warned not to mount a 
vehicle without first taking the reins in his 
hand, unless he has dismounted and handed 
the reins to someone else to hold during his 
absence from the driving-seat. To mount 
without reins is to court accident, as, should 
the horse start before the driver has the 
reins in his hand, an immediate smash may 
take place. Again, if it be necessary to 
put passengers in the vehicle before the 
driver is up, an attendant should stand at 
the horse’s head the while, nor should he 
move under any consideration until the 
driver is in his seat and gives the signal to 
start. As an instance in point, on an occa- 
sion, when one of the Brighton coaches, 
called “The Alert,” was taking up pas- 
sengers in the King’s Road, the driver, Mr. 
Hine, jun., with the reins in his hand, got 
down to assist a porter in lifting a trunk 
on to the roof. True, he asked a boy who 
was passing to stand at the heads of the 
horses, but something frightened them, and, 
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wheeling round sharply, they charged some 
iron railings, which broke up like so much 
match-wood with the impact, and horses 
and coach tumbled pell-mell over a drop 
of sixteen feet or so. In the fall, some of the 
harness giving way, the horses got free, 
but the coach was smashed up, and an inside 
lady passenger was badly injured. 


DRIVING A SINGLE HORSE.— 
Holding the Reins.—The first and second 
fingers of the left hand are placed between 
the reins, the left, or near side rein being 
uppermost—that is to say, over the fore- 
finger; the right or off-side rein is then 
between the second and third fingers. Many 
persons are seen driving with the forearm 
and wrist quite straight, and the thumb 
pointing to the front, while the reins are 
held near the tips of the fingers. This is 
wrong. The arm should not be held 
straight at the side of the body, because 
then the right hand cannot readily be 
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brought to the assistance of the left without 
swaying the body about. The forearm 
should be carried across the body, so that the 
hand is opposite the lower waistcoat buttons. 
The wrist, instead of being perfectly 
straight in continuation of the forearm, 
should be very slightly bent, and the reins, 
instead of being at the tips of the fingers, 
in which position the driver has no power 
over his horse, should lie at the roots of 
the fingers, and, with the wrist bent as 
directed above, the top rein will lie just over 
the lower knuckle of the forefinger. The 
inner sides of the reins will then be in the 
palm of the hand, and from the beginning 
the novice should accustom himself to press 
the third and fourth fingers on the reins, 
by which means they will be prevented 
from slipping. When driving a_ single 
horse, this pressure of the third and fourth 
fingers on the palm of the hand is not abso- 
lutely indispensable, but it will be good 
practice against the time when an attempt 
is made to drive tandem or four horses, 
as in both these cases the fingers must be 
pressed down to prevent slipping. With the 
reins held as directed, there will be a sense 
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of strength and firmness which will be 
entirely lacking when the reins are held at 
the finger tips. 

The left hand, of course, must not touch 
the body, or there will be no power to stop 
the horses, nor must the hand be held right 
away in front, as delicacy of handling 
would then be impossible, and the arm 
would quickly tire. The position must be 
easy, but the exact number of inches which 
should separate the hand from the body 
cannot be laid down. From six to eight 
inches probably will be found somewhere 
near the mark for the generality of people 
with ordinary horses. 

Management of the Reins.—It stands to 
reason that no horse can be driven with one 
hand alone, except on a country road where 
other vehicles are neither met nor over- 
taken, and then only when the horse goes 
so temperately as not to require the assist- 
ance of the right hand, which otherwise will 
be needed from time to time. The second. 
third, and fourth fingers may be placed 
between the reins, and the hand may grasp 
them in front of the left; two fingers (the 
first and second) may be placed on the right 
rein to aid in holding the horse, or either 
rein may be grasped with the right hand 
when about to turn a corner. The proper 
way to grasp a rein with the right hand is 
to put the little finger up against it, and 
take it with the full hand. For example, 
suppose it becomes necessary to take up 
the right rein, the right hand should be 
placed in front of the left a few inches, 
more or less, according to the amount of 
force judged to be required, and slipped 
in between the reins. At the same time 
the elbow is allowed to leave the right side, 
and when the rein is grasped by the right 
hand the line of the knuckles will be nearly 
parallel to the reins. If the left rein be 
taken up, the action will be similar. 

One thing there is which beginners 
and self-taught drivers are frequently 
apt to do, which never should be done. 
When they bring the right hand to the 
assistance of the left, especially on the right 
rein, they are very much given to pulling 
the rein out of the left hand. The reins 
thus become of unequal length, and if the 
right hand were removed the horse would 
immediately be guided to that side on which 
the rein was tightest. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid doing this, but the beginner 
should be ever on the watch, and should 
remember that in all circumstances the 
reins must be of equal length in the 
left hand. If by any chance one of them 
should be drawn out, it must be slipped 
back again immediately. The firmer the 
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third and fourth fingers are pressed upon 
the rein in the palm of the left hand, the 
less easy will it be to draw out either rein 
with the right hand. Another thing to be 
remembered is that, so far as is possible, the 
left hand should be kept still and in the 
same position. More will be said on this 
point when we come to the driving of four 
horses. In speaking of keeping the left hand 
still, beginners may be specially warned 
against indulging in that most uncoachman- 
like and reprehensible practice of jerking the 
reins, “ jobbing ” the mouth as it is called, to 
make the horse quicken his pace. Anybody 
having any choice in the matter will never 
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buy a slug, or, if he do chance to become 
possessed of one, will get quit of him at the 
earliest opportunity, for there is no pleasure 
in driving a horse of that kind. Still, his 
mouth must be never jerked, for the habit 
once acquired is very difficult to forget, and 
to job the mouth of a free-going, high 
couraged horse is to spoil him. If you 
find yourself behind a sluggish animal he 
must be driven up to the bit by means of 
the whip. 

The embryo coachman will, as he acquires 
proficiency in driving, hear a good deal 
about “ hands ”’; and, although this estimable 
quality cannot be treated of in few words, 
the beginner will do well to remember that 
some advance will have been made if he 
never use more force on the reins than is 
absolutely necessary. It is far easier to 
observe this rule when driving than when 
riding. When on horseback the rider’s 
balance may be disturbed by any sudden 
motion of the horse, and a horse, finding 
himself in company, may begin to pull 
a little, and thus induce the rider to pull 
at him. When driving, however, there is 
considerable security on the box seat, and 
there is seldom or never occasion to clutch 
at the reins as unfinished performers in the 
saddle are apt to do. The coachman should 
never leave slack rein out. The reins should 
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be gathered up so that with each stride of 
the horse a slight tug at the reins may be 
felt—that is to say, when a temperate horse 
is driven; and none other should be driven 
by a tyro. But even if the animal be some- 
what impetuous, care should be taken that 
no greater pressure should be put upon 
his mouth than will suffice to hold him. 
The driver must give and take with his 
horse, “ dropping his hand” as the phrase 
goes, when the horse gives him the oppor- 
tunity, and restraining him when inclined 
to go too much ahead. 
losely allied to the management of the 

reins is the use of the legs in driving. They 
should not be tucked up under the body, 
with the driver standing on his toes, so to 
speak; nor, on the other hand, should they 
be thrust out so as to bring the toes against 
the dashboard. On the position of the feet 
when there is no dashboard, the reader is 
referred to the remarks on driving four 
horses. The driver should sit well on his 
seat, and not on the front edge of it, and the 
legs should be just so far out that the whole 
of the foot from the heel to the toe is on 
the footboard, which, in fact, should be to 
the coachman what the stretcher in a boat 
is to the oarsman. No one can row properly 
with the arms alone; neither can he drive 
properly unless the feet and legs lend their 
assistance. 

The Whip.—Detailed reference to the 
use of the whip is made in the remarks on 
the driving of four horses. 


DOUBLE HARNESS.—The directions 
given above for driving a single horse 
apply in the main to the management of a 
pair. The manner of holding the reins is 
the same, and the remarks concerning the 
right hand apply equally in each case; but, 
of course, two horses are more difficult to 
drive than one, because the coachman has 
to see that both horses share the work 
equally. In the case of a single horse, he 
alone has to draw the vehicle, and every 
indication given to him by his driver deter- 
mines whether the passage round corners, 
or between two vehicles, can be made with 
safety or not. Two horses, on the other 
hand, cannot be said to be driven unless each 
does his share towards accomplishing the 
task. This is partly a question of harness- 
ing, and partly a question of coachmanship. 
It is an old, but very true, saying that a pair 
of horses well put together are half driven, 
and the proper harnessing of two horses is 
really a more difficult task than the driving 
of them. 

In double harness there are three things 
to be taken into consideration when putting 
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a pair together—the adjustment of the 
traces, the adjustment of the coupling reins, 
and the manner in which the horses are 
poled up. 

The Traces.——To take the traces first, 
these must be so arranged that the horses 
work evenly. Every one who drives a pair 
for pleasure, of course, will take care that 
the horses match tolerably well in point of 
length and size, so that they may work 
well and evenly together. The traces 
should be relatively of the same length— 
that is to say, the collars of both horses 
should be even with each other; both horses 
should be as near their work as possible, 
but not so near as to cause the action of 
the hind legs to be interfered with by the 
splinter bar. How to put the horses to a 


vehicle will be best learned by watching 
some competent person, and asking him to 
explain the distance which should separate 
the haunches and backs of the horses from 
the splinter bar. 


The traces, once correctly 
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Mr. Walter Winans driving his champions, Cokers Rosador and 
Proserpine. 


adjusted, should never be touched, and if 
the horses do not work together, it is the 
coupling reins which must be altered, and 
not the traces. 

The Reins.—If the reins of pair-horse 
harness be examined, it will be seen that 
they are composed of four pieces. There 
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is one long rein, called the draught rein, 
which has a buckle halfway in its length, 
the buckle being (when the rein is in use) 
at that point which is in the carriage behind 
the coachman’s hands. The ends of this 
draught rein are buckled to the outside of 
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the bit of each horse—that is to say, one end 
is buckled to the outside (left side) of the 
left or near side horse, and the other end to 


the outside (right side) of the right, or off 


horse. As it is perfectly clear that two 
horses could not be driven in this fashion, 
coupling reins, or couplers, have been de- 
signed to give the coachman the necessary 
control over his horses. Holes are punched 
in the draught rein at some little distance 
from the hand part, and from each side of 
the draught rein runs the coupler, the rein 
which is fastened to the inside of the bit of 
each horse. The illustration will make this 
clear. 

Thus it will be seen that, when the right or 
off draught rein is pulled, both horses will 
receive the indication to turn to the right; 
the off horse will feel the indication through 
the medium of the draught rein, and the near 
side horse through the pull on his coupling; 
while, if the left rein be pulled, the draught 
rein acts on the near side of the near horse. 
and the off horse receives his hint how to 
turn from the action of the coupling rein, 
which runs from the near side draught rein 
to the near side of the off horse. Here, it 
may be noted that if the direction be given 
to take up or let out the near or off horse’s 
coupling, the coupling which runs from the 
opposite draught rein is indicated. The 
near horse's coupling runs from the off side 
draught rein, and the off coupling from the 
near side draught rein. 

At first sight the adjustment of these 
coupling reins would seem to be a very 
simple matter, but really it requires a good 
deal of judgment to put a pair of horses 
properly together. It is seldom that, without 
great trouble and expense, two horses are 
found with precisely the same freedom, and, 
consequently, the coupling reins must be so 
adjusted that while the freer horse is re- 
strained, the slower has more freedom. The 
effect of letting out a coupler is to tighten 
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the draught rein, to take up a coupler is to 
slacken the draught rein; and when one 
horse is slower than the other, that which 
is less free should generally be put on the 
off side, where he can with greater con- 
venience be gently touched with the whip. 

Coupling Up.—In double harness the 
horses are attached to the carriage by the 
traces and the pole-chains or pole-pieces, 
the latter being wide leather straps. Stage 
coaches, private drags, mail phaetons, and 
T-carts—in fa all carriages which are 
presumably driven by the owner, have pole- 
chains, while broughams, victorias, landaus, 
and all carriages which the coachman drives 
have pole-pieces. Both pole-chains and 
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been also urged in its favour that with it the 
horse can hold back the carriage, and can 
turn more easily than when the ordinary 
pole is employed. This, like all other new 
inventions in the matter of harness and 
carriage fittings, has been slow to make its 
way into popular favour, and it has never 
come into anything like general use 
Anyone buying a carriage for two horses, 
especially a second-hand affair, should be 
most careful to have the pole examined by 
an expert to see if any fault can be observed. 
A broken pole almost invariably means a 
frightful accident, although the brakes now 
almost universally attached to carriages may 
render yaluable assistance. Still, with the 
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pole-pieces are fastened to the pole-head, 
and, when the horses are put to, either chain 
or piece passes through the kidney link of 
the harness. The chain is made secure by 
putting the hook at the end through one of 
the links of the chain; the pole-piece by 
the ordinary buckle arrangement. The 
Kipling pole, as it is called, differs from 
the ordinary pole-head in that the pole 


is altogether shorter, reaching no more 
than an inch or two in front of the 
horses’ chests, and from the end two 
metal curved arms turned right and 


left, so that the attachment is very much 
shorter than either pole-chain or pole-piece. 
Several advantages are claimed for it, one 
of them being that there is no projecting 
pole to run into other vehicles; while it has 
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pole broken, there are absolutely no means 
of checking progress, unless the horses be 
going uphill, in which case the pole would 
seldom break. On one occasion Jim Carter, 
when driving the “ Quicksilver Mail” down 
a steep hill, felt his coach lurching and 
swaying from side to side, and, realising 
that the pole had broken, promptly set his 
team into a gallop, and stopped them gradu- 
ally up the next hill, thus, by his combined 
nerve and quickness of decision, averting a 
nasty accident. From time to time the pole 
should be examined by some competent 
person, and no consideration should induce 
anyone to drive with a pole that is defective, 
or with any makeshift contrivance. 


TANDEM DRIVING.—The theory that 
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the driving of two horses tandem fashion 
arose from hunting men desiring to take on 
their own hunter in economical fashion and 
putting him leader, may be at once dismissed 
as groundless. A far more reasonable 
theory is that as four horses were used to 
draw a four-wheeled vehicle, the idea 
occurred to somebody that both the team 
and the vehicle might be divided, and that 
two horses might be of as much service to 
the dog-cart as four were to the coach or 
travelling chariot. In the main particulars 
the rules for four-in-hand driving hold good 
for tandem, but in the harness there is some 
difference. The tandem cart, a high dog- 
cart, was at one time in great favour as 
a shooting cart, in the boot of which, when 
shooting over dogs was more in vogue, 
a brace of setters or pointers and the 
luncheon basket could be conveniently 
carried. Hunting men also did occasion- 
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ally drive to meets of hounds, with 
the horse they intended to ride in the lead, 
instead of “hacking up” and sending him 
on. The wheeler in the tandem wears the 
same harness as the ordinary dog-cart 
horse, but the leader’s pad is of a 
lighter description, being as often as not 
on the same pattern as that for double 
harness. For attaching the leader, several 
plans have been adopted. It was once the 
custom to have eyes on the shafts, to which 
the leader's traces were fastened; but this 
Was a most reprehensible practice, for if the 
leader started, he at once pulled the cart 
on to the wheeler and caused trouble. 
Another plan is to have eyes attached to 
the tugs of the wheeler’s traces, and to 
these the hooks of the leader’s traces are 
fastened. There is very little to be said 
against this plan, the only objection in 
some people’s eyes being that there is a 
rather large scope of trace between the 
wheeler and the leader; and, in the case of 
an unskilful coachman or an unwilling 
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jieader, the latter may get his legs over 
the traces should he hang back, while, on 
the other hand, assuming that hip straps 
are used to lessen the risk of this in the 
event of the leader causing the traces to 
sag unduly, a free-going wheeler may step 
over them and thus cause an accident. Yet 
another device is the bar—a sort of imita- 
tion of those used for four-in-hand work. 
A short chain is attached to the harness, and 
this chain supports the bar, which is con- 
nected by a short strap with another, having 
a hook at either end, to which the leader's 
two traces are attached. Unquestionably, 
this looks smarter than the ordinary long 
traces, but a leader so equipped should be 
driven by a very skilful coachman. The 
traces are very much shorter than on the 
other plan, and, unless the wheeler be very, 
well in hand and kept back, it is an easy’ 
matter to drop the leading bar upon the 
leader's hocks, and thus cause him to kick 
should he be that way inclined. What 
is called the “continuous trace” is an 
invention by which one trace is made 
to serve the purpose of both leader 
and wheeler. In theory it answers ex- 
ceedingly well, but in practice the objec- 
tion is that you cannot put on a leader 
just when you want him without changing 
the trace; whereas, if the same metal eyes 
be affixed to the tugs of the wheeler’s traces, 
one horse can be driven at pleasure. The 
leader should always have what are called 
loin-straps—that is to say, straps crossing 
the loins, with a loop at either end, through 
which the traces pass to keep them from 
dropping to the ground. Not on any ac- 
count should these straps be omitted, for: 
a leader whose traces are slack from the 
hames to the end is apt to become very un- 
manageable. 

The Tandem Cart.—In olden days it was 
by no means uncommon to see two horses, 
fastened tandem fashion, drawing a four- 
wheeled vehicle. This, however, is a very 
unsightly arrangement, and there is besides 
a useless waste of power, for although 
tandem-driving is very good fun and excel- 
lent practice for driving four-in-hand, there 
can be no possible doubt that two horses 
harnessed abreast do more work than two 
placed one in front of the other. All sorts 
of two-wheeled carts are used for tandem, 
but the best are those which are rather high : 
for, to drive a tandem comfortably, the 
coachman requires to be at some little eleva- 
tion above his horses, just as driving four 
is easier from a coach than from a lower 
vehicle. Nothing looks more ungainly or 
“unsportsmanlike ” than driving tandem in 
a two-wheeled buggy or gig with bent 
shafts, as is frequently done at shows. In 
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fact, it is not too much to say that a tandem 
driven in this way is tandem spoilt, as the 
entire symmetrical effect is thereby de- 
stroyed. At one time a Tandem Club 
was started, and a very nice cart was 
adopted as a pattern. It y built by 
Messrs. Holland and Holland, of Oxford 
Street, and was a first-rate example of what 
a proper style of tandem cart should be. 
The balancing of the cart, always an 
important item in the case of all two- 
wheeled vehicles, becomes additionally so 
when a tandem is attempted, for nothing 
looks worse than a tandem with the points 
of the shafts pointing towards the sky, while 
the groom on the back seat has to hold on 
like grim death to keep his position. The 
greatest care, therefore, is necessary in the 
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or less effect upon the arrangements of the 
seats, and, of course, upon the tension of 
the backband. 

The Leader.—Tandem driving with a 
bad leader is indeed a sorry business; in 
fact, it may be doubted whether the best 
tandem coachman could drive with a bad 
leader, and, consequently, every pains 
should be taken to secure a suitable horse. 
Before the horse makes his first appearance 
in front, it is as well to give him a little 
prelimina training, and this may con- 
veniently take the form of driving him in 
a field with a pair of long lungeing reins. 
He should be encouraged to go straight 
without having any weight to draw, as, 
when descending a hill, the leader in a 
tandem has, of course, nothing to do, and 
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adjustment of the back band, and, of course, 
in the arrangement of the seats. The 
weights should not press unduly upon the 
wheeler’s back, while at the same time there 
should be no more than just sufficient play 
in the shafts to keep the vehicle level. This 
will be always found a matter of difficulty, 
as, if the coachman be light, and the groom 
heavy, naturally the weight must be brought 
more forward, while, if the coachman be a 
heavy man and the groom a feather-weight, 
the back band will have to be rather shorter, 
so as to prevent excessive play of the shafts. 
The novice may be warned that neither the 
adjustment of the seats nor the tightening 
or letting out of the back band will accom- 
plish all that+is desired. There must be a 
compromise between the two, and it will 
take some little time to learn how a cart 
should be properly balanced, because the 
weight of each person riding in it has more 
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very little more when travelling on the 
flat. If, when a horse is thus walked 


about, he will go straight until an indica- 
tion is given him to turn right or left, the 
chances are that he will turn out a satis- 
factory leader; and if his trainer be an active 
man, who can run 400 or 500 yards at a 
time, the horse will be more likely to turn 
out satisfactory. When first harnessed to 
the cart, it may be well to have a man to 
run by his head for a short time, but special 
care must be taken to have the wheeler well 
in hand, so that in the event of any vagaries 
on the part of a new leader the vehicle may 
be at once brought to a standstill. If the 
leader should be given to shying or turning 
round, the sooner he is replaced by another 
the better, for there is no pleasure in driving 
an ill-assorted pair. In fact, driving tandem 
with a thoroughly bad leader is next door 
to an impossibility. 
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Driving.—For the method of holding the 
reins and managing the whip, the reader is 
referred to the section on driving four-in- 
hand, but he may be warned that the 
handling of the reins is more difficult in a 
tandem than on a coach, because there is 
no spread. All four reins run nearly 
parallel, consequently to pick up the near 
or off leading rein, or one of the wheel reins, 
requires greater nicety than in the case of 
four, when the angle is greater. Should 
the leader happen to turn round, or land the 
driver in any trouble, the wheeler should 
be immediately turned round after him. It 
will be almost useless for the novice to 
attempt to get the leader into position again, 
for as fast as he pulls him from one side 
he will probably go to the other, but if the 
wheeler be turned round, both horses will 
be in line, and a fresh start will be made. 
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In consequence of the difficulty, already re- 
ferred to, of picking out any particular rein 
in tandem driving, sundry other methods 
of holding the reins have been suggested. 
Some tandem coachmen drive with what is 
called a full hand—that is, with a rein 
between each finger; others again hold the 
hand as in riding, with the leader's reins 
outside and the wheeler’s in, but neither of 
these, nor sundry other methods, obtain the 
sanction of coachmen, and those who drive 
tandem are therefore recommended to adopt 
the ordinary four-horse style, as by so doing 
they will be more at home in driving four 
horses than if they adopt a different method 
for each kind of team. 

The apportioning of the work ina tandem 
isa matter of nicety. On the flat the leader 
is really required to do no work; his traces 
should readily shake, and of course when 
going downhill he should be taken back an 
inch or two, so that by no possibility could 
he jump into his collar and pull the wheeler 
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down. It is bad enough if a wheel horse 
falls in a four-wheeled vehicle when going 
downhill, but in a tandem the result is likely 
to be still worse, and, unless care be taken in 
the respect above mentioned, the chances of 
coming to grief are just double, because the 
wheeler may fall, either by treading on some 
loose stones or from some other cause, or 
he may be pulled over by the leader when 
otherwise he might keep his feet. This 
will suggest that the pace downhill should 
be slightly slower, at any rate when a novice 
is driving, than if he were in charge ‘of a 
single horse only. It is when going uphill, 
be the incline ever so slight, that the leader 
in a tandem becomes of real use. He may 
then be called upon to ease the wheeler. If 
the gradient be but gentle he need not be 
allowed too much play; but when a steeper 
hill is encountered he may be allowed to do 
a good share of the work, and the position 
of the wheeler’s collar should tell the coach- 
man what share the leader is bearing in 
the draft of the vehicle. On other occa- 
sions the leader should be nursed, for 
driving a tandem with a tired leader is not 
a pleasurable occupation. For the same 
reason, too, no slug should be driven in the 
lead. A slow wheeler may be kept up to 
his work with a double thong, but if he be 
free and the leader a slug, the wheeler will 
be constantly annoyed by the sound of the 
point of the thong passing him. Mention 
of the whip reminds one that the coachman 
would do well to practice hitting his leader 
on both sides, for if he hit him on the right 
side only, he will be very much abroad. 
should he attempt to drive four horses, when 
he tries to touch the near leader. To hit 
him neatly is a somewhat difficult operation, 
but more can be learned in five minutes by 
verbal instruction than by whole pages of 
writing. 

Turning a corner with a tandem also re- 
quires some nicety. Supposing the coach- 
man desires to turn sharply to the left, of 
course, the pace must be slackened, and the 
greatest care taken to keep the wheeler from 
following the leader too quickly. Everyone 
who has ridden in a hansom cab knows how 
the drivers of these vehicles cut their 
corners, and if the indication be given 
too soon to the leader, and the wheeler 
follow him, it is easy to see that the 
vehicle will go on to the curb, or against 
any post or other obstacle that happens 
to be in the way. The coachman should 
see well round the corner before he 
attempts to turn; the leader should ther 
be pointed as for four-in-hand driving, and 
the opposite wheel rein should be kept tight 
to prevent the wheel turning too quickly. 
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In driving through a carriage gateway, or 
into an inn-yard, especially if the road be 
not very wide, very careful management is 
required, and before attempting to make a 
turn, the tandem should be taken as far as 
possible to the opposite side of the road, 
so that as wide a sweep as possible may be 
taken. Many years ago the practice of 
driving three horses in line, “ random 
it was called, was introduced at the uni- 
versitiés by ultra-sporting undergraduates of 
the day, but it never “ caught on” gener- 
ally, and is now hardly ever seen, though 
it is occasionally resorted to for exhibition 
purposes only, by Mr. Walter Winans at 
Surrenden Park. 

DRIVING FOUR-IN-HAND.—Some 
of the remarks made in connection with 
tandem driving apply with equal force to 
the handling of four horses, the team being 
really nothing more than two tandem teams 
placed side by side. The tandem may be 
the more “tricky” team to drive, but of 
course it stands to reason that four horses 
present more difficulties than do a tandem, 
for the simple reason that there are four 
horses to watch, to hold, to guide, or to 
urge forward instead of two, while it must 
not be forgotten that a great deal more 
strength is required to drive four. 

In holding the reins, the near side leading 
rein is on the top of the forefinger of the 
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Reins Fox Four Horses, 
left hand, the off leading rein being between 
the first and second fingers. The near 
wheel rein is also between the first and 
second fingers, but underneath the off lead- 
rein, and then the off wheel rein lies by 
itself between the second and third fingers, 
so that there are two reins between the first 
and second fingers. 

At the top of the pole is a hook, to which 
is fastened the main bar, while at each end 
of this bar is a hook on which the leading or 
swing bars hang, each horse having a bar to 
himself. As in the case of other kinds of 
driving, the early lessons of course should be 
received from an instructor, who will hand 
the reins to the beginner, but the proper 
method of mounting may be at once ex- 
plained. The reins will be found tucked 
away by the pad, and the coachman, taking 
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the leaders’ reins in his right hand, places 
them as already directed on either side of 
the first finger, the wheelers’ reins coming 
beneath them. All four reins should be 
drawn nearly as tight as they will go with- 
out causing the horses to move, and, with 
the right hand, a little slack is given to the 
two off reins, the whole four being then 


transferred to the right hand, the same 
fingers dividing them as before. When the 
coachman has mounted to the box, he 


changes the reins from the right to the left 
hand again. 

The coachman being seated (remember, 
his toes must never project over the foot- 
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board), the next thing is to start. This is 
apparently a simple operation, yet one 
which is attended with great difficulty, and 
not in one start in fifty does practice 
coincide with theory. Theory says that the 
wheelers must start the coach, for if the 
leaders come into their collars they are very 
likely to break a bar, yet as a matter of 
fact it is mot always easy to make the 
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wheelers start first, and if they do, there is 
just a chance of their driving the pole into 
the leaders’ quarters, in which event one or 
both of them may kick, and lead to com- 
plication. 

At first sight it may seem to be an easy 
matter to stop this by shortening the 
leaders’ reins, so that, should they start first, 
at least they may be unable to get into their 
collars; but if this plan be tried, and the 
wheelers do not start quickly enough, the 
leaders, as soon as they feel the bit, probably 
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will come back towards the wheelers. 
Plenty of scope, therefore, should be 


allowed the horses at starting, and the best 
must be made of the attempt; but most 
coachmen will confess that in starting they 
are not able always to act up to their prin- 
ciples. When the horses are once in 
motion, a final adjustment of the reins can 
be made, and then it will be seen at what 
length they should be. 

After some practice this will be found 
out, but at first, in fact, for some little while, 
they will be generally too long, and will 
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require to be shortened. Very many of the 
old coachmen simply shorten all four by 
catching hold of them with the right hand 
behind the left, and pulling them through 
gently, adjusting the length of each rein by 
pulling it singly from behind; but this is, 
by the majority of modern coachmen, held 
to be the wrong way.. Instead, the right 
hand is put forward to take hold of the 
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leading reins to draw them back and shorten 
them, while the lower fingers draw back the 
wheel reins to the proper length, and place 
them over the third finger, the leading reins 
being then replaced. Any minor alterations 
which may be necessary are effected by 
gently pushing the reins through from the 
back, for it is a’canon of driving that no 
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rein should be shortened from the back, 
except, perhaps, the bottom one, or when 
all four require pulling back together. At 
the same time, there are plenty of men who 
follow the old plan of shortening their 
reins from behind. 

Whatever may have been the case with 
driving tandem, anyone attempting to drive 
four-in-hand will find that for some time the 
reins are given to slip, the off lead and near 
wheel reins, which lie between the same 
fingers, being the greatest delinquents. This 
generally will cause the horses to go’ un- 
evenly, The wheelers may be to the right 
and the leaders to the left, but they can be 
instantly put straight by taking hold of the 
two middle reins, the two that will be easier 
to handle, and pushing them back through 
the fingers. Should these two reins have 
been hauled tight, and the other two allowed 
to slip, the easiest way to get the team 
straight is perhaps to pull out the two 
middle reins, which will then enable the 
others to act. After that, all four should 
be shortened at once, and the outside reins 
will, or should, be in statu quo. 

The presence of an instructor is abso-= 
lutely necessary to anyone who desires to 
drive properly, and the position of the hands 
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will be one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the beginner has to contend. His 
tendency will be to get his hand too far for- 
ward, in which case he will be thoroughly 
tired in less than five minutes, for he will 
be doing what is analogous to holding a 
heavy weight more or less at arm’s length. 
On the other hand, if his hand be too close 
to the body he will not be able to check his 
horses. A good plan is to let the elbow 
joint rest on the hip bone and be kept there, 
care being taken to keep the arm well to the 
side. This may give a little stiffness to the 
position, but it will help to keep the hand 
in the proper place, and the coachman 
should remember that whatever he does 
with his reins, whether he shortens them, 
lengthens them, or pulls either the one or 
the other, the left hand must be always kept 
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still, This sounds easy enough in theory, 
but in practice it is exceedingly difficult, and 
it takes a long time thoroughly to acquire 
the proper habit. 

Another difficulty the beginner has to con- 
tend with is that he will be at a loss to 
know the exact amount of force he is using. 
The weight of the reins is, of course, con- 
siderable, and, as the coachman sits higher 
than in a phaeton or dog-cart, it is naturally 
more*felt. Still, as a kite string is not 
straight from the kite to the hand, so the 
reins are not perfectly straight from the 
terrets to the coachman’s hands, except 
when in the act of pulling up, and therefore 
the coachman need not think he is neces- 

- sarily doing wrong because the reins shake 
a little. In driving four, as in driving one, 
he should just gently feel the horses’ 
mouths, always supposing they do not need 
any greater amount of restraint, and it will 
not be until after he has made several 
attempts at handling four horses that he 
will know when he is succeeding in doing 
this. 

In turning corners, it is easier to turn to 
the left than to the right, for the simple 
reason that the near leading rein is more 
easily found and grasped than the off, while 
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it is also simpler to catch hold at once of the 
two off reins than of the two near ones. 
The plan generally adopted in turning a 
corner is, in the first place (we will suppose 
a turn to the left is to be made), to draw 
the horses to the right before approaching 
the turn, and, while the coachman is doing 
this, it will be a convenient time to tighten 
the off wheel rein a little, so that when the 
wheelers see the leaders turn they may be 
prevented from following too quickly. 
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When it is judged that the time has arrived 
for turning, the right hand is placed on the 
top rein (the near lead) several inches in 
front of the left hand, more or less accord- 
ing to the sharpness of the turn to be made, 
and drawn back to the left hand, while the 
thumb should grasp the rein just in front of 
the point at which the right hand seizes it. 
This makes the top rein loop under the 
thumb, the effect being to shorten the near 
lead rein by the number of inches which 
intervene between the left hand and the 
right. The leaders are brought round, and, 
as they make the turn, the right hand is 
placed on the off reins to hinder the 
wheelers, who should turn in the tracks of 
the leaders, from coming round too sud- 
denly. The whole team should not, as is so 
often seen, cut the corner. To turn to the 
right the process is reversed. The off lead- 
ing rein is looped, and the two near reins 
are seized by the right hand in order to 
check the suddenness of the turn. 

To seize the two near reins, however, is 
not so easy as holding the two off side reins. 
The right hand must be put forward outside 
the reins, which must be grasped with the 
whole hand, and not merely with a finger 
or two. Here it may be pointed out that 
great care should be taken when pulling 
either of the reins, singly or in pairs, to 
draw them in a direct line to the body 
neither to the right nor to the left. 
instance, in making a turn to the left, the 
two off reins should not be drawn to the 
right, but up to the buttons of the waistcoat. 

A good deal of judgment is requisite in 
fairly dividing the work between the horses. 
In the case of a beginner, the leaders, if at 
all inclined to be free, will do the bulk of 
the work, and when the leaders are going 
much, their traces will be tight, while those 
of the wheelers will be slack, and the collars 
will be hanging more or less loosely on 
their necks. The remedy for this is to 
shorten the leaders’ reins, but here again it 
must be repeated, without allowing the left 
hand to fall forward. When ascending a 
hill the leaders may be allowed to do plenty 
of work, but in going down hill they shoutd 
do none. If they are inclined to spread, 
this can be to a great extent remedied by 
the simple expedient of lapping the traces. 
In the ordinary way, with a good coach- 
man, it is scarcely necessary to shorten the 
leaders going downhill, as, when the leaders 
come back and the reins are slipped through 
together, the normal position will hold good, 
and the leaders’ traces will shake, or, in the 
language of the road, the leaders will be 
taken out of draught. The near-side 
wheeler is the mainstay of the coach, and 
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steadies it when going downhill. With a 
thoroughly reliable horse occupying this 
position, a good coachman can almost afford 
to take his chance with the others. A fairly 
steep hill may be “ sprung,” as it is called, 
by letting the leaders take it at the canter. 

Pulling up, too, requires some little care. 

A beginner, even when driving the most 
perfectly broken team, will seldom or never 
have his wheelers quite so much under 
control that the slightest motion of his hand 
will serve to pull them up. He will gener- 
ally find that at the best he has his wheel 
reins a little too long; consequently, when 
he expects his horses to stop they Will not 
be receiving the necessary amount of pres- 
sure on their mouths. When approaching 
the gate or other point at which it is desired 
to stop, the coachman should look to his 
reins and see whether they are at the proper 
tension. If any of them are too slack, they 
should be pushed up gently through the 
fingers, and then the distance should be 
judged at which to commence the operation 
of stopping. This should be accomplished 
very gradually by all coachmen, but espe- 
cially so by the beginner, for nothing looks 
worse than what is known as “a bad pull 
up. 
The wheels of the vehicle should not be 
driven right into the gutter, nor should the 
coach be stopped several feet from the kerb, 
while to pull up a yard or two ahead of the 
proper place is an indication that the horses 
are not properly in hand. In all kinds of 
driving, but especially in four-in-hand work, 
a very great deal can be learned by the eye, 
and to sit on the box-seat of a drag or 
coach, when a good coachman is at work, 
gives ample opportunity for watching his 
every movement. 

In the Show Ring.—Driving for show 
is a special art of itself, and the chances 
of many horses are made or marred ac- 
cording as they are driven scientifically and 
well or roughly and badly, as is so often 
the case. Indifferent driving is especially 
noticeable in the ring, and where it happens 
to be a small one perhaps ladies with their 
lighter hands, which facilitate the negotia- 
tion of the corners, show to better advan- 
tage relatively than men. As an instance 
of the way in which judicious handling on 
show can improye the style in which horses 
go, the case may be quoted of an owner 
who had entered two pairs of horses at 
a certain show. One pair, which he con- 
sidered the better animals, he drove himself, 
and the other pair was entrusted toa friend, 
who happened to have noticed that they 
went specially well when there was music, 
Having an intimate acquaintance with the 
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leader of the Guards band which was en- 
gaged for the occasion, he said to him, “1 
will come into the ring last, and when I 
do come will you please give me plenty of 
music.” He drove in and got harmony in 
abundance, with lots of drum—so much so 
that, to use his own expressive phrase, he 
was afraid that he had “ over-egged the 
pudding,” and that the horses might bolt. 
Towever, he managed to keep them in hand 
and calm them down, and they went in 
splendid form, with the result that the 
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judges had difficulty in deciding between 
the merits of these two pairs, which they 
placed in front of all the others. After 
a minute examination of the horses when 
at rest, another round of the ring was 
ordered, “ the wink was tipped ” to the con- 
ductor, and again the band played to such 
good purpose that the “second strings” 
were placed at the top. 

Show Vehicles.—As regards the vehicles 
used for show purposes, the American 
“road wagon,” or, as it is called here, 
“show wagon,” weighing from 250 lb. up- 
wards, is now almost invariably used for 
single harness, except in appointment 
classes, where two-wheeled carriages are 
obligatory. At one time these buggies or 
road wagons were barred at many English 
shows, but exhibitors very soon found out 
the advantages of the light four-wheeled 
carriage over the heavy two-wheeled car- 
riage, especially on grass. If a horse is at 
all excitable or fresh, the “knee motion” 
of a two-wheeled carriage will put him out 
of his stride and make him break, whereas 
the light American carriage “ follows” 
smoothly and steadily, and with a fidgetty 
or high-strung horse is the only carriage 
of any use on a grass course. At present 
Mr. Walter Winans is almost the only 
person who uses these wagons for driving 
in double harness, but no doubt in course 
of time others will follow his example. 
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What they do not seem to be able to get 
used to is the “ yoke” bar in front of the 
pole, the horses being harnessed to this 
with their pole-pieces instead of to the 
“crab” at the end of the pole. The 
“yoke "keeps the horses further apart, and 


not only gives them more room to show 
themselves, but prevents their hanging off 
the pole. Some men have difficulty in 


adapting themselves to the circumstance of 
the horses being freer, and, consequently, 
are not able to drive so well as with the 


English style of pole. Mr. Winans also 
drives both singles and pairs in “ speed 
wagons,” as the American racing four- 
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that the Russian method of dispensing with 
couplings in the case of a pair is a great 
advantage when horses work unevenly. In 
this way without any couplings the ‘reins 
come back two into each hand, and all that 
is necessary is to shorten or lengthen a 
particular rein in the hands, as is done wher 
riding, with the curb or snaffle. This 
shortening or lengthening can be done on 
the instant, and as often as may be neces- 
sary, without worrying the horses by stop- 
ping and fumbling with the coupling 
Carriages other than those previously re 
ferred to, which are occasionally seen in the 
show ring nowadays, are the Russian racing 
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wheeled carriages are called, which, even 
for a pair of horses, run as light as 48 Ib. 
weighed without the pole. It is contended 
that these light vehicles give a horse still 
more scope for hind action, as there is so 
little weight to pull, but the majority of 
people are afraid of them, and cannot 
balance them round turns. That they are 
very easily upset if the driver leans out- 
ward when making a turn was shown at 
the recent Bath and West Show at 
Rochester. One has to learn to lean in- 
wards, as im skating or cycling round a 
turn. When breaking horses, one con- 
stantly sees a driver having to alter his 
couplings in order to get his horses to 
work together. It is imed, therefore, 


droshki and the Russian troika, in which 
Stilwell, the Surrenden Park stud groom, 
drives in the centre a trotter, Captain 
Fullerton, with a record of 2 mins. 24 secs. 
for the mile, as the off-side galloper Inde- 
pendence, and as the near-side galloper the 
horse Kismet, which went through twelve 
battles, and lost an eye in the course of 
the South African War. 

The Use of the Whip.—In the hands of 
a coachman the whip is an article of the 
greatest value, but in the hands of an inex- 
perienced and rash person it is a source of 
fruitful danger. A cardinal rule with 
everyone who drives, whatever be the 
number of horses, should be never to use 
the whip at all without strict necessity, and 
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in the hands of the beginner it should be 
strictly confined to causing a horse to 
accelerate his pace. It should not be 
grasped like an umbrella, but, when not 
wanted to touch a horse, it should lie on the 
thumb, under the fingers, steadied by the 
third and fourth fingers, an arrangement 
which leaves the first two fingers free to 
assist the left hand with the reins when 
necessary. This is the way to hold a whip, 
whether it be for two horses or four. To 
use it, it is with the generality of horses 
sufficient to draw it lightly over the body. 
There should be no flicking, and of course 
it should never be allowed to crack or make 
the least noise. Nor should any horse in 
harness be struck under the flank, or 
towards the quarters, a blow thus given 
being likely to cause him to kick, 

In driving two horses, the whip is found 
useful in the hands of a good coachman as 
an aid. If in turning a corner, let us sup- 
pose to the left, the off horse hangs away 
from the turn and does not come round with 
his companion, a gentle touch over the 
shoulder causes him to flinch from the lash 
and take the required direction, while some- 
times, if the near horse turns too quickly, 
a slight touch on his near shoulder will 
cause him to take things more leisurely. In 
driving two-horses, great care is necessary 
to hit the right horse and not the one which 
is already doing the bulk of the work. This 
sounds but a truism, but it is only after some 
little practice that one learns which horse 
it is that requires to be roused, even though 
it be but a little. In short, one of the 
obvious directions for the use of the whip 
is, use it as little as possible. 

In tandem and four-in-hand work, the 
whip will be a sad difficulty in the hands 
of a beginner, and he should practise catch- 
ing it most assiduously on foot, and have 
nothing to do with it while driving. It is 
not possible to give any lucid explanation 
of how a whip should be caught; all that 
can be done is to give a few broad hints. 
The thong of the tandem or four-in-hand 
whip is about double the length of the crop, 
but, when caught, the double thong is about 
the length of a pair horse whip. The point 
of the thong—that is to say, the thin end 
of it—is taken in the hand, which grasps the 
whip just below the thumb ferrule, about 
seven or eight inches up the whip. The 
crop should be held nearly, but not quite, 
horizontal to the ground, the elbow being 
at some distance from the right side of the 
body, and the knuckles pointing directly 
upwards. The next step is that three 
motions have to be made simultaneously. 
The knuckles should be brought vertical to 
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the ground, the elbow should be dropped, 
while at the same time these motions will 
cause the crop to take a nearly vertical 
position, and simultaneously a slight circular 
movement should be given to the thong 
from left to right. 

As the crop becomes perpendicular to the 
ground, the thong is thrown upwards, while 
the aforesaid slightly circular action causes 
it to catch about three or four inches below 
the quill of the whip; but it will be found 
that that portion which is round the stick 
coils two ways. About the centre it should 
be drawn out with the left hand, brought 
down into the right hand, and the point 
should be turned two or three times the 
reverse way round the whip, just below the 
thumb ferrule. This will keep the point 
of the lash from getting free. The descrip- 
tion is soon given, but the attainment of 
the art is, to most people, exceedingly diffi: 
cult. There must be no hitting at the thong 
with the crop, nor must the quill be held 
downwards, and the thong coiled round the 
stick. The whip will be always a difficulty 
until the act of catching it can be done in+ 
stinctively, without either looking at the 
whip or thinking about it. In using it, care 
must be taken not to uncoil it when touching 
the wheelers, and, when hitting the off-side 
leader, the point must touch him under the 
bar. The near leader also must be hit under 
the bar, but this exceedingly difficult opera- 
tion cannot be taught in print. In fact, the 
art of hitting the near-side leader under the 
bars with just the necessary force is one 
which few amateurs can accomplish, and 
is a mark of the highest proficiency in 
coachmanship. The coachman must be 
shown by a competent instructor, and he 
must then be content to sit either on a 
vehicle or on a pair of steps, and practise 
half an hour at a time for a good many 
days before he succeeds in achieving ever 
moderate success with the trick. 

Brakes and Skids.—It has been much 
debated whether a brake on a two-wheeled 
vehicle is an advantage or not. Of those 
who have tried it, some assert that when 
descending a hill the use of a brake in a 
dog-cart or similar vehicle tends to throw 
extra weight on the horse’s back, while others 
are just as loud in its praise. To some 
extent the matter rights itself, because for 2 
country in which precipitous hills are found 
a two-wheeled carriage is not suitable, 
inasmuch, if the horse does fall, the chances 
are greatly in favour of a serious accident. 
Without, therefore, saying more than that 
it is, on the whole, better to have a brake or 
a dog-cart than not, because it need not 
be brought into use unless absolutely re- 
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quired, the statement may be confidently 
advanced that the fitting of brakes to car- 
riages with four wheels is an unmitigated 
blessing to both horses and coachman. 

In the olden days, when roads were bad, a 
hill was really less dangerous than it is now, 
for the soil was generally rather “ woolly ” 
—that is to say, loose, and so the wheels bit 
well into the ground, and the vehicle was 
thereby retarded; while, if the road chanced 
to bé a hard one, there was generally some 
loose soil at the side for the benefit of the 
vehicle going down hill. When about to 
descend a hill which is at all steep, prudent 
persons will skid in proportion to the weight 
of the vehicle, but in the stage-coach days, 
when competition was keen, they did not 
always trouble to skid, and many an acci- 
dent resulted in consequence. It was a great 
boon when the patent skid was invented. 
This worked on an arm, to which was at- 
tached a chain with a leather hand-piece, 
and in the leather was a hole which went 
over an iron button within reach of the 
coachman’s right hand, thus keeping the arm 
up and the drag off the ground. The coach- 
man needed no assistance in putting on the 
skid; he merely pulled the leather off the 
button, lowered the arm gently, and the pan 
dropped just in front of the wheel. At the 
foot of the hill the coachman backed his 
horses and hauled the whole affair up 
again. Then came the patent brake, which, 
in a crude form, had been used years before 
on the trucks in some of the Northumber- 
land mines. Of these there are several 
kinds, but it is best to adhere to the pattern 
in general use, in which the brake is put 
on by drawing the handle back, and taken 
off by releasing it from its notch and allow- 
ing it to come forward. 

To use the brake properly, some little 
knack is required. In a light vehicle, if put 
on suddenly to its full power, a distinct and 
disagreeable jerk is experienced. In the 
case of horses suddenly bolting—underneath 
a railway bridge, for instance, as an unseen 
and unexpected train dashes along over- 
head—applying the brake suddenly can- 
not be helped; but when used at ordinary 
hills it should be put on gently at 
first. This will be possible always if the 
hill be taken, as it should be, in good time. 
Brake or no brake, the pace should be 
slackened as the crown of the hill is ap- 
proached, and care should be taken that the 
horses are well in hand; but this does not 
mean that they should be violently pulled 
or held so tightly as to confine them un- 
necessarily. The exact moment for putting 
on the brake depends upon the fall of the 
ground, and must be left to the driver's dis- 
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cretion; but it should be done at the spot 
where the ground begins to fall to the 
hill. Always go slowly off the crown of 
a hill, for if the horses once get the better 
of the coachman, he is scarcely likely to 
stop them before reaching the bottom of 
the hill. 

The brake, though an excellent friend, can 
be made too much of. It is not wanted at 
every trifling gradient, and after a horse 
has been toiling uphill or drawing on the 
flat it is a relief to him to use some other 
muscles by getting out of draught—that is, 
doing no work. But if the brake be put 
on for every little descent, the wheels will 
be retarded, and the horse will have to draw 
the carriage just as though he were going 
uphill. At the same time, in order to be 
safe, an inexperienced person will require 
the brake far more often than will a finished 
coachman, The actual steepness of a hill 
alone will not decide whether the brake is 
to be used, and how much of it. In the 
first place, the weight of the carriage must 
be considered. A T-cart could be driven 
at a good trot, where a well-laden coach 
would be skidded. Secondly, the state of 
the road has to be regarded. On an 
ordinary country road, after much rain, the 
ground will be so soft as to lend great assist- 
ance to the coachman; but in dry weather, 
if the road be hard, more brake will be 
required, while, on wood and asphalte, the 
smoothness of the surface and the absence 
of all bite increase the need for the brake. 
When you have to stop to make a call or 
enter a shop, put on the brake; it will help 
to keep the carriage still, while, if the horse 
does walk away, the noise of brake and 
wheels grinding together will give you 
notice of the fact. Always see that the 
brakes are in good order and do not need 
reblocking. 

Save in very hilly countries, skids are not 
often used with light vehicles. They are 
merely lifted off the hook and placed 
straight in front of the wheel, and the chain 
should be so adjusted as to allow of the 
pan lying perfectly under the wheel. 
Before the skid is taken off the vehicle the 
latter must be backed, and the novice may 
be warned not to catch hold of the pan 
itself in his attempt to lift it to its hook. If 
the hill be long and the pace a trot, the irom 
becomes far too hot to be touched by the 
hand. 

The Rule of the Road.—Entirely con- 
trary to the custom adopted by foreign 
nations, the rule in this country is to keep 
to the near or left-hand side of the road 
when meeting another vehicle, and to the 
off or right-hand side of the road when 
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passing another vehicle. Hence in the 
first case it is said :— 
“Tis the rule of the road and a paradox quite, 
In riding or driving along; 


If you keep to your left, you are sure to be right, 
If you keep to your right, you are wrong.” 


GLossary. 
Axle.—The rounded ends of the axletree, a 
timber running transversely beneath the carriage, 


Upon these the wheels revolve, the bearings being 
enclosed in the axle box. In the Collinge axle 
this box is secured upon the arm by two nuts 
screwed right and left. 

Axletree.—The pin which passes through the 
middle of the wheel upon which the circum- 
volutions are performed, Axles are of two kinds 
—Collinge's and the mail coach pattern. 

Backband.—A broad strap or chain passing 
over the saddle pad of a cart or carriage horse, 
used to support the shafts. 

Bars.—The timbers to which the leaders’ traces 
are attached in tandem, unicorn, or four-in-hand 
teams. 

Bearing Rein.—A fixed strap which is fastened 
at one end to the bridle, at the other to the hook 
on the saddle pad. By its means the horse is 
prevented from dropping its head, and is made 
to appear more showy, and is said by some 
drivers to be better under control. A more severe 
form is known as the Gag bearing rein or Gag. 
This strap is first attached to the headpiece, then 
taken through a swivel on the bridoon, and then 
goes to the hook on the pad. 

Bellyband.—A broad strap attached to the 
shafts of a vehicle by the saddle pad, and passing 
closely beneath’ the body of the animal drawing 


Billets.—Short straps used to connect the vari- 
ous parts of the harness. 

Bits.—The steel contrivance attached to the 
bridle inserted in the horse’s mouth, to which 
the reins are attached. Bits are of many patterns, 
but for all practical purposes they may be divided 
into few classes. The only snaffle used for 
harness horses is the ring snaffle, which has two 
rings at each end. To drive double ring is to 
buckle the reins to both rings. To drive single 
ring is to buckle the rein to one ring only, so that 
when the rein is drawn it acts through the other 
ring; this is a severer form. Of curb bits there 
are the Liverpool and Buxton patterns. The 
former has a mouthpiece which shifts up and 
down; it has its advantages, but is liable to pinch 
a horse's lips. The Buxton was invented by an 
amateur of that name. The ports are of different 
heights, and of late years bits with india-rubber 
mouthpieces have been used. 

Blinkers.—Leather flaps placed by the side of 
a horse's eyes in order to prevent him from see- 
ing anything except what lies straight in front. 
Also called winkers. 

Body Roller—The band or girth fastened 
round a horse’s body on the top of the clothing. 

Boot.—The receptacle for parcels or luggage 
on a coach, underneath the seats of guard and 
coachman. 

Boot-tread.—The iron step on the front boot 
used in mounting the fore part of a-coach. 

Bore.—A horse is to said to bore when he gets 
his head down and leans on the bit, and as a 
consequence on the coachman’s hands. 

Box.—The seat upon which sits the driver. 

Box Seat.—For which an extra charge is made. 
The seat next to the coachman. 
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Brake.—(1) A block of wood or iron faced 
with leather or india-rubber pressed by a lever at 
will upon the tyre. Its application to coaches was 
devised by a Mr. Tongue about 1824. Its original 
name was a “Coach Retarder,” but long before 
that some contrivance in the nature of a brake 
had been used on trollies in coal-mines. (2) A 
large, high-set four-wheeled open carriage, with 
a straight body, and a cross seat in front for the 
driver. 

Breast Harness.—A form of harness adopted 
occasionally, which does away with the collar and 
gives the horse a breast-strap instead to work 


against. 2 : 
Breeching is connected with all the harness 
upon a horse's hindquarters, which consists of 


the crupper, a divided strap which is slipped over 
and behind the horse's tail; the crupper dock 
connecting this with the saddle. The breeching is 
the strap which passes round behind the horse, 
and helps him in backing and stopping a ‘ar- 
riage. 

Bridle.—That part of the harness which is put 
upon the horse’s head. It consists of a long 
strap or cheekpiece running down the horse's 
head, to which are fastened the blinkers by the 
eye, the headpiece running behind the ear and the 
bit in the horse's mouth. The noseband goes 
round the head above the nostrils. The browband 
or frontal passes from the top of the cheekpiece 
around the forehead, and the throatlash from the 
same point passes round beneath. 

Bridoon or Bradoon.—The separate snafile bit 
to which in harness the bearing rein is attached. 
In the case of saddle horses the bridoon is 
another name for the snaffle of a double bridle. 

Browband.—/[See Brivve.] 

Cavesson or Cavezon.—A noseband put upon 
a horse's nose in order to wring it if he be 
obstinate or unruly during the process of break- 
ing him in. It may be made of iron, wood, or 
leather. 

Chaunting or Chanting.—Originally the sing- 
ing of a horse’s praises above its worth; hence 
generally the cheating of a purchaser of horses. 

Cheekpiece.—[See Brivte.] 

Cheek of the Bit—The portion outside a 
horse's mouth. 

Chin-groove.—The groove in the chin of a 
horse wherein the curb chain lies. 

Clicking.—The noise made by the heel of a 
hind shoe striking against the fore shoe. It is 
also called Forging Foot when trotting. 

Coaching Club.—Founded in 1870, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. G, Goddard, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Beaufort. Hyde Park 
is fixed for the first meet, and, of late years, 
the Horse Guards’ Parade for the second. 

Cockeye.—A slang name for the loop at the 
end of a trace, by which it is attached to the car- 
riage or to the bar, 

Mar.—A roll, heavily padded with straw and 
covered on the outside with leather, which is 
passed over the horse's head and rests closely 
upon his shoulders. To it are attached the hames 
and traces, along which the draught acts. 

Collar of Whip.—A metal band around the 
handle of the whip, at the point, usually about 
7, 8, or 9 in. from the end, where it balances 
easily. Also called thumb ferrule. 

Coupling Reins are the crossed inner reins 
which run from the draught rein (g.v.) of one 
horse to the inner side of the other. A horse's 
coupling is that rein which runs to the inner side 
of his bit. Hence to alter the near horse’s coup- 
ling is to take up or let out the rein on the other 
horse’s draught rein. 
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Crossing Traces is the device of fastening the 
inside trace of one leader to the inside bar of his 
partner. The practice is resorted to with the idea 
of keeping the bars even when one horse is freer 
than the other. 

ere per.—|See BreecHinc.] 

.—A chain or strap used for rendering a 
bier more powerful. It passes under the lower 
jaw and is fastened to the upper branches of the 
bit. The curb-rein forces it powerfully against 
the jaw. 

Dash Board or Splash Board.—A board or 
leather apron, which is placed in front of a 
vehicle and over the wheels to prevent mud from 
being thrown up, either by the heels of the horse 
or by the rotation of the wheels. 

Dock.. To cut off the end of a horse's tail 
with a view to the improvement of its appearance. 
This is now declared to be cruelty, and punished 
by_fine or imprisonment. 

Double-thong.—I’erb, to hit the wheelers with 
the thong of a four-horse whip when “ caught.” 

Noun, when the whip is not required for the 
wheelers. 

Drag.—A coach kept for pleasure and not for 
the carriage of passengers from place to place. 
MED the skid or slipper is sometimes called the 

rag. 

Draught Reins.—The outer rein of each horse, 
contrast with the Coupling Reins. 

Dumb Jockey.—A wooden contrivance fitted 
on to a horse's ba from its arms are india- 
rubber and leather reins, It is used for mouth- 
ing: young. horses. 

elly.—The rim of a carriage wheel, usually 
composed of curving sections of wood, into which 
the spokes are run and secured. 

Fillet-strap.—An ornamental strap lying across 
the back of the horse between the saddle pad and 
the Hip-strap (q.v.) This part of the horse is 
itself sometimes called the Fillet. 

Foot-board.—The sloping board upon which 
rest the feet of the coachman and box-seat pas- 
senger. 

Fore-carriage.—The under part of the coach 
to which the fore-wheels are attached. 

Forehead-drop.—An ornamental strap hanging 
down from the browband over the horse's fore- 


ead. 

Four-in-Hand Club.—Formed in April, 1856, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Beaufort, 
the secretaries being Mr. J. L. Baldwin and the 
Hon. L. Agar-Ellis. The number of members is 
limited to fifty. The Club holds two parades a 
year, the first atthe Magazine in Hyde Park, and 
iater on the Horse Guards’ Parade at six o'clock 
in the evening, BISparatory to driving to the 
Crystal Palace. his second meet is held on 
Thursday—firework night at the Palace. 

Futchells.—Longitudinal pieces of timber be- 
tween which the pole fits. 

ames.—Curved pieces of wood or metal 
which are fixed upon the collar and have attached 
to them the traces. 

Hammercloth.—-A cloth covering the driver’s 
seat. 

Hand.—The unit of a horse’s measurement. 
Equivalent to 4 in. 

Hand-pieces.—That part of the reins which 
comes to the hand of the coachman. 

Hang off.—Of the horses, to pull sideways 
from pole or, partner. 

Head-piece.—[See Brivre.] 

Head-stall—Any arrangement of straps or 
cord which encompasses the head, whether it be 
a bridle or a halter. 

Hip-strap.—A strap passing over a horse's 
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hind-quarters and fastened on either side to the 
Breeching Body, Also called Quarter-strap. 

uibbing. —Movying restively sideways or back- 
wards. 

Jobbing.—The letting out on hire of carriages 
and_ horses. 

Kicking.—The old term for the custom of 
guards to ask travellers for a tip or special fare. 
Also called Shelling. 

Kicking-strap. stout strap hanging loosely 
behind the horse's hind-quarters and preventing 
him from throwing up his heels. 

Kidney-link.—A link on the hames of the 
horse's coilar to which the pole-chains are fixed. 

Lamp-irons.—The irons projecting from the 
body of the coach and fore boot into which the 
coach lamps are placed. 

Lapping Traces.—Passing the inside trace of 
a leader round the inside trace of his partner and 
taking it back to his own bar. 

Leaders.—The two front horses in a four-in- 
hand are called leaders, and referred to fre- 
quently as “ before the bars.” 

Leading-bars.—[See Swinc-zars and Wuip- 
PLE-TREES. | 

Lock.—Of the wheels; to jam, either accident- 
ally in turning, or intentionally by a skid (q.v.) 
or hook and chain attached to the felly, A 
vehicle which can be turned round sharply, like 
an omnibus or brougham, does not lock; but 
if an attempt be made to turn a coach in a 
narrow road it locks, ie, the wheels catch the 
body. 

Lozenge.—The slang term for a circular piece 
of leather with a hole in the centre to fit round 
the mouthpiece of the bit and having a slit from 
circumference to centre, which enables it to be 
slipped over the bit. It is used for horses which 
bear away or hang off (q.v.). 

Main-bar.—The cross timber fixed to the pole- 
head, from which hang the Swing-bars or lead- 


A strap which passes from the 
bridle under the collar and is fastened to the 
bellyband. It is intended to prevent the horse 
from throwing up his head. 

Milling.—Old term for kicking in horses. 

Nave.—The centre of the wheel, from which 
the spokes radiate. 

Near side.—The left-hand side of the road, 
vehicle, horses, or driver. 

Nicking.—Making an incision at the root of a 
horses’s tail in order that he may carry it higher. 

Noseband.[See Bripce.] 

Offside.—The right-hand side of the 
vehicle, horses, or driver. 

Opposition point—Keeping a strain on the 
right reins when turning a corner to the left, 
and vice versa, in order to prevent the horses 
from turning too soon and not leaving room 
enough for the carriage. 

Pad.—A light form of saddle, used in some 
sets of harness. 

Perch.—The pole connecting the fore and hind 
part of a carriage. 

Pickaxe team.—A team consisting of two 
wheelers and one leader. Also called a Unicorn 
team. 

Point.—To give the leaders an intimation by 
the reins that they are about to turn a corner. 

Pole.—The longitudinal timber that is set be- 
tween the wheelers, to which they are attached 
by the pole-chains, or, in some kinds of vehicles, 
by_pole-pieces. 

Pole-head.—The metal fitting to the front end 
of a pole which carries the pole-chains and pole- 
pieces. 


road, 
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Pole-hook.—The hook at the top side of a 
coach pole on which the main bar is hung. 

Pole-pieces.—Wide leather double straps which 
in broughams, victorias, and some other descrip- 
tions of carriages are used instead of pole-chain 
They run from the pole-head through a kidney. 
link in the harness. It is by means of the pole- 
chains or pole-pieces that horses in double harness 
are enabled to “hold” a carriage when descend- 
ing a hill, and to stop it. 

Poling up.—Adjusting to the proper length the 
pole-chain or pole-piece. 

Postilion.—A driver who rides at the same 
time. If there be four horses he rides the near 
leader, and a driver on the box the wheelers; if 
a pair he drives both from the near horse. 

Pull.—Of the horse; to be always straining 
heavily ‘on the reins whatever the pace. 

Quarter-strap.—[See Hrp-Srrar.] 
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band running from the same point underneath 
the horse. The reins run through rings upon the 
top of it. 

Shafts.—The bars between which a horse is 
fastened to a carriage, 

Shelling.—[See Kicx1no.] 

Shooter.—A name given to coach guards in the 
olden time. Various reasons have been given for 
the appellation, but the real origin is a matter of 
doubt. 

Shouldering.—(1) Of the horse, pushing side- 
Ways upon pole or partner. (2) Of the guard 
and coachman, picking up short-distance pas- 
sengers on the road whose nam were not 
entered on the way-bill, and wh fare was 
therefore secured by the guard for himself ‘and 
the driver. ich passengers were called 
“ Shoulder-sticks.” At the dinners given by the 
great coach proprietors to their guards and coach- 
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Rearing.—To stand erect, or to attempt to 
stand upon the hind-legs. 

Reins.—The straps, usually about an inch 
broad, fastened on either side of the horse's 
mouth, and carried back over the harness to the 
driver's hand. 

Road cribbage——A game much played in old 
coaching days in which opposing parties took 
different sides of the road and scored points 
according to agreement for various selected 
natural objects such as cows, sheep, pigs, &c. 
Also called Road Game and Road Piquet. 

Roller-bolts.—The four protuberances on the 
splinter-bar over which the loops of the traces of 
horses in double harness are slipped. 

Roughing.—Altering a horse’s shoe in slippery 
weather in order to give it a firmer hold of the 
ground, 

Saddle.—In driving, a pad laid across the back 
of a horse. The backband runs over the top, and 
the shaft tugs are supported from it, the belly- 
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mena standing toast was “ Shouldering—but don’t 
let_me catch you at it.” 

Shy.—To spring suddenly either sideways or 
backwards from fear, or from excess of spirits. 

Skid or Slipper.—An iron shoe with flanges 
retained by a chain from the perch or axle, which 
fitting under the hind-wheel prevents its revoly- 
ing. Now practically superseded by the brake 
except for very steep hills, 

Snaffle—A bridle with a light bit and unpro- 
vided with a curb. 

Splinter-bar.—The transverse timber to which 
the wheelers’ traces are affixed 

Split quarter-strap.—A variety of the hip or 
quarter-strap, in which the strap is divided about 
half-way down the horse’s side, and attached to 
the breeching in two places. 

Spring.—Of the coachman; to put the horses 
to a gallop. 

Stage.—The distance travelled by one team of 
horses. 
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Stops.—Hooks upon the shafts which prevent 
the harness from slipping forward. 

Surcingle. girth which passes under the 
saddle and keeps some object, such as a blanket 
or sheet, tightly upon the horse’s body. 

Swing-bars.—The transverse timbers swinging 


from the main-bar (q.v.) to which the leaders’ 
traces are afhxed. Sometimes called swingle- 
trees, 


Tandem.—Two horses driven, not side by side, 
but one in front of the other. 

Terrets—The loops or rings upon the saddle 
pad through which the reins pass. 

Throat-lash.—[See Bripie.] 

Top ferrule.—[See Cottar or THE WuiIP.] 

Trace.—The stout straps passing from the 
collar to the splinter-bar along which the horse's 
draught act 
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period “before the costly coach and silken 
stock came in.” It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to find any authoritative accounts of 
the introduction of that which ultimately 
became both a sport and a business. In 
1601, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an 
Act was passed “ to prevent the effeminacy 
of men riding in coaches,” but it was re- 
pealed in 1625, and in the reign of James I. 
the use of carriages became so fashionable 
that another Bill was introduced “to re- 
strain the excessive use of coaches.” The 
introduction of carriages naturally had the 
result of creating a demand for horses of 
a lighter and quicker type than the clumsy 
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the saddle pad, through which the shafts are in- 
serted. Also called shaft tugs or shaft loops. 
Under carriage.—That part of the coach which 
supports the body. 
Unicorn team.—[See Pickaxe Team.] 
Wheelers.—The two horses attached directly 
to the coach, and next to the driver. 
Winkers.—[See Biinkers.] 


PRIVATE AND STAGE COACHING. 
—tThe pastime of four-in-hand driving, dealt 
with incidentally in the preceding article, 
opens up a wide and interesting field on 
the subject of coaching past and present, 
amateur and professional. 

Coaches, says Stow in his Chronicle, 
were introduced into England by Fitz- 
alan Earl of Arundel in the year 1580, 
and in the “Poliolbion” of Drayton, 
written in 1613, reference is made to the 
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and ponderous animals in use theretofore. 
In the far-away days, when the commence- 
ment, at the London end of what is known 
as the New North Road, was the ancient 
bridleway leading into and out of London, 
called Hagbush Lane, from the haugh or 
haw bushes which marked the narrow track 
from four to eight feet in width, of course 
people did not travel in carriages or carts 
or wheeled vehicles of any kind, but rode on 
horseback, and conveyed their merchandise 
from place to place in pack saddles or 
packages strapped on the backs of their 
horses. Roads were the subject of legisla- 
tion as early as 1346. Some of these bridle 
tracks, in place of being grass-grown, were 
subsequently “ metalled,” as we now call it, 
in certain sections where the traffic was 
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heaviest and most frequent, and thus was 
gradually formed our great main and 
arterial system of internal highways which 
also had for their base in many parts of the 
country the old roads of the Romans. The 
state of the roads in some districts may be 
gathered from one of the letters of Dr. John 
Burton, in which he inquires why it is that 
the oxen, the swine, the women, and all 
other animals are so long-legged in Sussex. 
Answering his first question by another, he 
suggests: “ May it not be from the diffi- 
culty of pulling the feet out of somuch mud 
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by the strength of the ankle that the muscles 
get stretched, as it were, and the bones 
lengthened ? ” 

In the early days of stage coaching as a 
business, not only were the roads so bad 
as to be almost impassable in places in 
winter time, but the coaches themselves, 
which were heavy, lumbering vehicles, were 
horsed with coarse, under-bred animals, and 
were driven by men of inferior type, who, in 
not a few cases, were shrewdly suspected 
of being in league with the “knights of the 
road.” For a long time the boxes of the 
stage coaches were built on the beds of 
the axle-trees, and even after great improve- 
ments had been introduced in the art and 
craft of coach building, the stage-coach 
proprietors would not sanction any de- 
parture from the old system, on the ground 
that if the boxes were set on springs, the 
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coachmen would be always asleep. Springs 
were first patented by one Obadiah Elliott 
in the year 1804. Inasmuch as the 
teams were run in twenty-mile stages on 
roads such as have been described, it is 
not surprising to learn that travelling was 
slow and painful to the passengers as well 
as the horses, that over one part of the 
route between London and Oxford it took 
ten hours to cover twenty-seven miles, and 
that towards the end of this and many 
another similar journey, the application of 
ordinary whipcord to the jaded teams being 
futile, recourse was had to an instrument 
of torture known as the “ ’prentice,” which 
was carried in the boot, and, in case of 
need, was brought out and used to flog the 
wheelers in the most merciless fashion. It 
was no unusual thing, under cover of the 
darkness, actually to run glandered horses 
in some of the night coaches, and many of 
the horse-keepers contracted the disease and 
died the most painful deaths. Where cheap 
horseflesh was a great consideration, horses 
suffering from navicular disease were 
picked up for the proverbial “old song,” 
and, having been unnerved, were driven as 
leaders, and, with no weight on their backs, 
were able to do their work. In quite recent 
years a case is on record in which a horse 
which had been unnerved in this way was 
being run leader in a night Post Office Mail, 
and at the end of his stage it was discovered 
that one of the forefeet had dropped off, 
as sometimes happened after the perform- 
ance of such an operation, and that the horse 
had been going for at least a mile and a 
half literally on three legs. In their own 
selfish interests mainly, some of the pro- 
prietors would not use horses which jibbed, 
kicked, reared, or in other ways “made a 
fuss” at starting, for fear of deterring 
nervous and timid folk from travelling. 
Others, however, did not care a brass 
farthing so long as the horses were able to 
do the work expected of them when once 
warmed to their collars. 

With a gradual but steady improvement 
in the surface of the roads, there came a 
corresponding improvement in the coaches 
and the class of horses drawing them. 
Between 1830 and 1840, as the result of the 
work of such pioneers in road-making as 
Telford and Macadam, the Great North 
Road had been converted into a highway 
of such smooth surface and gentle gradients 
that coaching on it became a pleasure in- 
stead of a pain. With fifty or sixty coaches 
running over it daily, there gradually grew 
up the comfortable old coaching inns, of 
which, in modernised, though not always 
in improved, form, machine-made travel has 
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brought about a revival. In order to appre- 
iate the improved conditions and speed of 
travelling occasioned by the improvement 
in the roads, a few instances may be given 
of the times in which coach-journeys to and 
from London, which naturally was the great 
coaching centre, were performed. A coach 
named “ The Wonder ” used to run between 
Shrewsbury and London at an average rate 
of twelve miles an hour for the whole dis- 
tance of 158 miles, day in and day out, 
throughout the whole year. The entire 
journey occupied sixteen hours, from which 
must be deducted sixty-five minutes s i 
stoppages for food, and fifteen minut 
changing horses, so that the actual time of 
the coach, which was what was known as 
“a slow coach,” was eleven and a half miles 
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petition between Birmingham and London 
the “Tally ho!” and the ‘“ Independent 
Tally ho!” Over certain stages they 
travelled at the rate of eighteen and three- 
quarter miles an hour, while only on one 
stage did they fall as low as twelve miles 
anhour. When they raced, as they did very 
often, they came all the way from Birming- 
ham to London, including stops, at a speed 
of fourteen and a quarter miles an hour. 
In the case of a road to which reference has 
been previously made—namely, the road 
between Oxford and London, though it was 
never reckoned a “ quick" road, the journey 
by coach was accomplished in three hours 
and forty minutes, or at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour, including stoppages. The 
fast coaches kept time to the minute, so 
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an hour all the way between London and 
Shrewsbury. After a time someone put on 
another coach, called the “ Nimrod,” with 
the object, as was said, of “ knocking ‘ The 
Wonder’ into a cocked hat.” The owner of 
“The Wonder,” wishing to avoid as far as 
possible the necessity of increasing the pace, 
got another coach, christened “ The Stag,” 
which started directly after the “ Nimrod,” 
and just in front of “The Wonder.” 
So, in order to prevent “The Wonder” 
from getting any passengers, it was care- 
fully “shepherded” the whole way, with 
the result that the three coaches came along 
at such a “bat” that frequently all three 
arrived at Islington two hours in front of 
scheduled time. But this was not the 
fastest time. There were running in com- 
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much so that country people used to set 
their clocks by the “ Comet” and the“ Quick- 
silver Mail.” The fastest coach on the road 
did what was known as the galloping stage 
of four miles in twelve minutes. At the 
zenith of the old coaching days there were 
running daily between Oxford and London 
ninety-seven coaches, or, roughly speaking, 
a coach to every half-mile. As most of 
these coaches were run in competition, two 
or three would start at the same hour, and, 
as they raced neck and neck all the way, the 
excitement must have been intense, especi- 
ally when going under the archways of 
bridges, except, perhaps, for nervous old 
ladies inside, who, no doubt, would hardly 
“see the fun of the thing.” Between 
London and Barnet, again, there were 194 
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coaches running daily, or a coach pretty 
nearly every hundred yards. The Bath and 
Holyhead Roads were other great coach 
roads. But the coaches did not represent 
by any means the whole of the traffic. They 
were persons belonging to the middle classes 
who rode in coaches. Noblemen did not 
use them, It was beneath their dignity. The 
great man went in his chariot with relays 
of his own horses, while people not quite 
so rich went in post-chaises. Proprietors of 
posting establishments always kept several 
pairs of post-horses, all ready harnessed and 
on the pillar reins, with post-boys at hand, 
prepared to turn out on the instant, and 
when a gentleman’s carriage was seen com- 
ing along at full gallop, the ostler would 
cry, “ First and second horses turn out”; 
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the writer of the reminiscences, who, from 
the year 1812 onward, was in the service 
of two of the principal coach proprietors, 
William Chaplin and Benjamin Worthy 
Horne, originally acted as guard of the 
Manchester coach “ Peveril of the Peak,” of 
which Bill Waller was the coachman. The 
opposition coach was the “ Defiance,” and 
the two coaches used to start respectively 
from the Swan with Two Necks in Lad 
Lane, and the Cross Keys in Wood Street. 
The old guard of the“ Peveril” writes: “ At 
about 6 p.m. could be seen the two coaches 
with their guards and porters loading up for 
a long journey of 200 miles. The coaches 
were built for the comfort of the 
sengers, and for convenience in 
heavy loads. On the off-side behind was 
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and out they would turn in double quick 
time. The charge for a pair of horses 
ranged from a shilling to eighteen-pence a 
mile, and double this amount was paid for 
four horses. Poor people who could not 
afford to travel in any other way went in 
stage wagons, which carried the bulk of the 
traffic. 

An Old Coachman’s Experiences.—By 
the courtesy of Mr. Geo. T. Cable, now 
residing in Tunbridge Wells, who has lately 
retired from the service of the London and 
North Western Railway Company as 
stationmaster at Wolverton, it is possible 
to give some hitherto unpublished pe 
experiences of seventy or eighty year 
deciphered from the faded handwriting 
one of the famous old coachmen on the 
Manchester Road. George Cable, senior, 
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placed a chain net from the back seat, so 
that it would hold many barrels of oysters, 
with plenty of straw for the passengers, and 
a mail box or so. Under the guard’s seat 
was the tool-box, containing screw-wrench, 
hammer, chisel, clips, shackles, bolts, nuts, 
traces, hames, hooks, chains, and straps of 
all sorts in case of need on the journey, 
the guards having to go through with their 
respective coaches, and being responsible 
for all under their care. A timepiece was 
placed under the box in a case on the off- 
side for the coachman to see the time, and 
the guard wore a strap over his shoulder 
containing another timepiece and the way 
bill, so that time should be kept punctually. 
In fact, the arrangements of these coaches 
were perfection, well horsed, and above 
their work, with six lamps on each coach, 
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two on either side, a footboard lamp, and 
one behind for the guard to look over his 
parcels for the road. Each had a trace 
chain over the lamp iron in case of need, 
so as to cause as little delay as possible in 
case of accident. At ten minutes to seven 
o’clock the horsekeepers put to the well- 
groomed horses, and the coachman, neatly 
dressed in his well-made sleeve capes, 
gathered the reins and mounted the box. 
The guard, with his coach well loaded, had 
his coats nicely arranged, partly hanging 
over, and at the side of his seat was 
strapped his E flat concert bugle, which 
so often enlivened the journey, and a long 
tin horn for waking the tollbar men at 
- night. At seven o'clock punctually the 
coaches started, with lamps burning brightly 
and a lively tune on the bugle, the coach- 
man, with his favourite whip, the double 
thong of which was beautifully caught up 
on the top knots, ready for a wipe across 
the shoulders of the wheelers if required. 
On arrival at the Peacock at Islington, the 
last stopping place in London, if the weather 
was cold the passengers put on their warm 
coats, the guard gave a last look round to 
see that the tarpaulins were secure and that 
everything was made fast, and, having re- 
ceived his way bill, the word ‘all right’ 
was given, and away went the coaches 
within a short distance of each other 
through Holloway and under Highgate 
Archway to The Woodman at a gentle 
trot. After leaving the Woodman they 
commenced their work; the horses, know- 
ing well what they had to do, would snort 
and blow their noses; and you would feel 
the reins drawn tight by their desire for 
a long trot at a speed of from eleven to 
twelve miles an hour, swinging past the 
Nag’s Head, up the rise, and then for a 
gallop up and down the short hill, with the 
horn blowing, to Whetstone, where the next 
team would be standing ready, equal to the 
last, but more blood-horses. Changing 
within a minute, they proceeded gently to 
Barnet, and then commenced their speed to 
Mimms, where, at the tollbar, a postboy 
was ready with a pair of horses to help up 
Ridgeway Hill, still doing their twelve 
miles an hour, both coaches close together, 
and no chance of shaking each other off. 
At the top of the hill both took off their 
post-horses, and down the hill they went, 
with horns blowing, and drew up at the 
stables at Coney. Here the ‘ Peveril’ got 
the start with four greys, the near leader, 
a nasty, raking, shying wretch, requiring 
the patience of Job to drive. At the time 
of which I am speaking they were altering 
the roads between St. Albans and Coney, 
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cutting away the tops of the hills, and filling 
up the bottoms. At the bottom of one of 
these hills the near leader shied and ran 
up the bank, and in a moment over we all 
came, Just as we got up and began to look 
about, up came the ‘Defiance.’ They 
pulled up, and Tim Barnes, the guard, called 
out to me: ‘George, do you want any 
help?’ ‘No, thank you, Tim,’ I replied. 
“You go on and say | am coming all right. 
Good-night.’ As soon as they were gone we 
set to work, my passengers helping, to get 
the coach up. I looked round and could see 
nothing broke, only one lamp and two traces, 
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which were soon replaced. Re-starting 
with a determination to see Manchester 
first, we gave the greys a long gallop up 
to St. Albans, and when I looked at my 
timepiece I found that the accident had not 
delayed us more than thirty-five minutes, 
and we were determined to make up the 


time. The ‘Defiance’ went through Red- 
burn, Northampton, and Harboro. The 
*Peveril’ turned off at St. Albans and 


went through Harpenden, Luton, Bedford, 
and Kettering, and the two coaches joined 
again at Harboro. We gave them the long 
gallop, and reached Bedford to supper at 
midnight, fifteen minutes late. I got my 
passengers to eat their suppers as quick as 
they possibly could, and we managed to 
leave Bedford only eleven minutes late, all 
of us in great glee to think that we should 
be able to surprise our ‘ Defiance’ gentle- 
men by making an unexpected appearance. 
When we reached Kettering, eleven miles 
from Harboro, we had made up the fifteen 
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minutes. We changed in a minute, and off 
gain. Between Kettering and Harboro it 
is very high ground, and there is a_ hill 
called Hermitage, from the top of which 
we could see the lamps of the * Defiance ’ 
going over the Oxenden Hill. I got along 
the near side of the coach and turned the 
lamp so that they should not see ours, 
which I have oftentimes done. A few miles 
on we caught a glare of light on the Oxen- 
den Road. It was the ‘ Defiance’ passing 
over the brow of the hill. They could not 
= the least glimpse of me, as I had turned 
my lamp away. We went over the brow 
of the hill, galloping down one hill and up 
to the top of another before the horses 
could feel the weight of the coach behind 
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‘uns; let’s see what pluck you have got. 
All my fancy-made coachmen and guards 


have returned with their coaches, and 
haven't pluck enough to go on, Now you 


both understand; you are going out with 
your coach to-night, and don’t let me see 
either of your faces again until you hay 
been through to Nottingham and back.” 
Cable relates how, after encountering many 
difficulties, the journey was eventually ac- 
complished, how on some of the stages six 
and even eight horses were used, and 
how the horses plunged through the snow- 
drifts. 

As a memento of the occasion, Cable 
made an excellent model of the “ Com- 
mercial,” with horses, passengers, and every- 
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them. We beat tne‘ Defiance * into Market 
Harboro, changed horses, and out again 
before they made an appearance, and we 
made the best of our way to Leicester, 
knowing that they would be after us without 
fail; but in the end our hopes were realised, 
and we arrived at Manchester first.” 

It was this same George Cable, with 
Geo. Hammond as his guard, who drove 
the “Commercial” from the Swan with 
Two Necks to Nottingham on the memor- 
able night of Christmas, 1836, when snow 
fell almost continuously for three days, and 
a south-westerly wind drifted it in many 
places on the road to a depth of ten feet. 
Cable describes how the proprietor of the 
“ Commercial,” Mr. Wm. Chaplin, said to 
him: “ George Hammond and you are little 


thing complete. He also built a model of 
a gentleman’s private drag for the 1851 
exhibition, and received for it a medal and 
certificate signed by the Prince Consort. 
His last journey ended at Northampton, and 
it almost broke the old man’s heart to see 
his favourite coach, the ‘ Commercial,” 
loaded up on a railway truck to go to 
London. On his eightieth birthday he com- 
menced a model of the Portsmouth night 
coach “ Nelson,” of which James White- 
hurst was coachman, and Wm. Cable, 
jun., was guard, but he did not live to 
finish it. It was, however, subsequently 
completed, painted, and upholstered by his 
son, Geo. T. Cable, with the assistance of 
Albert Dawson and Wm. Brewer. Old 
George Cable spent the closing years of his 
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life at Peterboro, where he used frequently 
to dress, as though about to start on a 
journey, in his old-fashioned coat with 
large buttons, broad-brimmed hat, and 
carrying his rug and whip, would walk con- 
tentedly about the town. When he died 
there was placed on his coffin a splinter 
bar of blue and yellow flowers, the coaching 
colours, bearing the inscription, “ He faith- 
fully discharged his last pike.” 

The Royal Mails.—The Mail coach era, 
from its origin to the time of its gradual 
displacement by railways, covered just about 
half a centu When the mails were 
carried by men on horseback or in light 
carts, robbery was of frequent occurrence, 
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ing, did not reach East Grinstead, a distance 
of forty-six miles, until half-past three 
o'clock in the afternoon. There were stop- 
pages of an hour each at Epsom, Dorking 
and Reigate, with a quarter of an hour's 
delay at Leatherhead, so that the rate of 
travelling, including stoppages, worked out 
at just a fraction over four miles an hour. 
Even fifty years later, on some of the great 
roads, an average of five miles an hour was 
considered quite a good speed. It was in 
circumstances such as these that Mr. John 
Palmer, manager of the Bath Theatre, sug- 
gested to Mr. Pitt that no longer should the 
mails be carried on horseback or in carts, 
but in coaches, on which armed men should 
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the service was very inefficiently performed, 
and the rate of travelling rarely exceeded 
four miles an hour. In 1700 it took two 
days to go from London to Salisbury, and 
a week to go from London to York, An 
old time bill dated 1717, which was issued 
to the several postmasters between Lon- 
don and East Grinstead, is headed, 
“Haste, haste, post haste,” just as, even 
in these days, some ill-informed country 
folk still write the words, “Run post- 
man, run” on the envelopes containing 
their letters, apparently with the object of 
insuring expedition. Some quickening im- 
pulse was certainly needed when we are told 
that the mails conveyed either on horseback 
or in carts which were despatched from 
the Letter Office in London on July 7th, 
1717, at half-past two o'clock in the morn- 
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travel for the protection of the mails, and 
that they should all start from London at 
the same hour, their departure from the 
country being also so ordered as to insure, as 
far as possible, simultaneous arrival in 
London in the early hours of the morning. 
Among the early contractors who under- 
took to run stage coaches and horse the 
mail hes were Sherman, Ann Nelson 
and her sons, Mountain, Chaplin, Horne, 
and others. The rule was one horse to 
each mile—‘“one side of the road,” as 
it was termed ”’—and the fast coaches, in 


which thoroughbred horses, not speedy 
enough for racing, were often used as 
leaders, were run in six- or seven-mile 
stages. At the same time the general 


character of the horses improved, the main 
qualities required in them being sound legs 
L 
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and feet and action, combined with speed 
and stamina, a combination more easy of 
attainment, perhaps, then than now. The 
average price of coach horses was £25 to 
£60 apiece for fancy teams, such as were 
used on the first stage out of London, but 
with fair work, good feeding, and good con- 
dition, they increased in value. On the fast 
roads the horses used to last about four 
years, and on the slow coaches about seven 
years was the average period of usefulness. 

The first mail coach left London for 
Bristol in the evening of August 24th, 1784, 
and eighteen months after the system of 
mail coaches was thus inaugurated, the chief 
postmasters throughout the kingdom repre- 
sented to the Lords of the Treasury that 
it had resulted in a considerable decrease 
of the postal revenue. But Mr. Pitt, recog- 
nising the advantages of increased safety 
and of speedier, more frequent, and certain 
facilities of communication, determined that 
his scheme should be continued and com- 
pleted in all its essentials. The result was 
that by the year 1797 the majority of the 
mails were conveyed in one-half, in many 
instances in one-third, and in the case of 
the cross-country posts, in one-quarter of 
the time previously occupied. Daily posts 
were also established to about 800 places, 
where previously there had been deliveries 
and dispatches only about three times a 
week. In 1836 there were fifty-four mail 
coaches in England, thirty in Ireland, and 
ten in Scotland. The Angel and the 
Peacock at Islington were the start- 
ing-places for the North-Country mails, 
and coaches for the Southern Counties 
used to call at the Elephant and Castle, 
where passengers also changed into branch 
coaches for various destinations. Another 
famous old coaching inn was the White 
Horse in Fetter Lane, whence the “ Cam- 
bridge Telegraph,” driven by Dick Vaughan, 
used to start. Some of the coachmen 
made these inns their headquarters, and 
intending passengers by the early morn- 
ing coaches would come up from the 
country overnight and put up at them. 
In one of Pollard’s well-known coaching 
prints of the “Elephant” are depicted in 
the foreground a private carriage with 
postillions, and a fly van, as it was called, 
for carrying light parcels “express”; on 
the right hand is a road wagon with six 
horses, used for the conveyance of heavy 
goods, while hackney carriages are bringing 
up passengers for the various stages on the 
Brighton Road, and on the left three porters 
are having a free fight over some luggage. 

In 1837 the number of coaches leaving 
the General Post Office, St. Martin’s le 
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Grand, every night was twenty-seven, cover- 
ing a total of about 5,500 miles in the course 
of their respective journeys. Another of 
Pollard’s pictures, engraved by H. Pyall, 
and published by Fores, shows the north- 
east wing of the General Post Office with 
the Royal Mails preparing to start for 
Hastings, Dover, Brighton, Ipswich, Nor- 
wich, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Louth, 
Hull, Holyhead, Chester, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. The annual procession, on the 
birthday of the Sovereign, of mail coaches 
with. their fine, high-mettled horses, neat 
and workmanlike harness with its bright 
mountings, and coachmen and guards wear- 
ing the Royal livery, must have been a 
brave sight. The procession proceeded 
from the City to the West End and 
through Hyde Park, usually, as a compli- 
ment, passing, on its way, the residence of 
the Postmaster-General of the time. Sir 
Francis Head, writing of this “ gala turn-out 
of coaches on the King’s birthday,” says: 
“T always think that it must impress 
foreigners more than anything else in our 
country with the sterling, solid integrity of 
the English character.” Confirmation of 
this view is also to be found in the im- 
pressions of Von Raumer, who, in his 
“England in Eighteen Thirty-five,” pays 
high tribute to the impressiveness of the 
spectacle when he writes: “ Such a splendid 
display of carriages-and-four as these mail 
coaches afford could not be found or got 
together in all Berlin. It was a real 
pleasure to see them in all the pride and 
strength which an hour later was to send 
them in every direction with incredible 
rapidity to every corner of England.” The 
coaches were equally popular among the 
population of the country districts through 
which they passed. To quote Washington 
Trving’s description: “ A coach carries ani- 
mation along with it, and puts the world in 
motion as it whirls along. The horn, 
sounded at the entrance of a village, pro- 
duces a general bustle. Some people hasten 
forth to meet friends, others with bundles 
and band-boxes to secure places, and in the 
hurry of the moment can hardly find time 
to take leave of the group that accompanies 
them. In the meantime the coachman has 
a host of small commissions to execute. 
Sometimes he delivers a hare or pheasant; 
sometimes he jerks a small parcel or a 
newspaper to the door of a public-house; 
and sometimes, with knowing leer and words 
of sly import, he hands to a half-blushing, 
half-laughing housemaid an _ odd-shaped 
billet doux from a rustic admirer.” Who, 
again, does not cherish a pleasant recollec- 
tion of the vivid description given by Tom 
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Hughes in “Tom Brown's Schooldays” 
of the arrival and departure of a coach in 
the country But the days of the mail 
coach are past and gone, never, alas! to 
return, and, by way of epitaph, General 
Birch Reynardson has written :— 


“Though the coachmen of old are dead, 
Though the guards are turned into clay, 
You will still remember the yard of tin 
And the mail of the olden day.” 


It was not long after the elder Weller 
had retired from business, and had ceased 
to drive either from the George and Vulture 
in Gracechurch Street to Dorking, or from 
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dents of the journey. In fact, it seems in- 
different to them whether they are to 
encounter the summer's heat or the winter’s 
cold, since they are borne through the air 
in a winged chariot. The mail carts drive 
up, the transfer of packages is made, and 
at a given signal they start off, bearing the 
irrevocable scrolls that give wings to thought 
and that bind or sever hearts for ever! 
How we hate the Putney and Brentford 
‘stages,’ that draw up in a line after the 
mail coaches are gone! Some people think 
the sublimest object in Nature is a ship 
launched on the bosom of the ocean. But 
give me for my private satisfaction the mail 
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the Bull in Whitechapel to Ipswich, that the 
admirers otf the old long-stage drivers and 
“highflyers,” as they were called, which 
provided such a stirring spectacle outside 
the White Horse Cellars, in Piccadilly, began 
to lament the signs of decay in the once- 
popular institution of coaching. Still, so 
long as the stage coaches remained, there 
was enough of the pastime left to evoke 
the enthusiasm of such a keen observer as 
Hazlitt, who declared that “ The finest sight 
in the metropolis is that of the mail coaches 
setting off from Piccadilly. The horses 
paw the ground and are impatient to begone, 
as if conscious of the precious burden they 
convey. There is a peculiar secrecy and 
despatch, significant and full of meaning, in 
all the proceedings concerning them. Even 
the outside passengers have an erect and 
supercilious air, as 1f proof against the acci- 
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coaches that pour down Piccadilly of an 
evening, tear up the pavement, and devour 
the way before them to the Land’s End.” 
“Even the Putney and Brentford stages,” he 
goes on to remark, “ have been superseded 
by the Putney and Brentford omnibuses,” 
of which, in one of the old Swanborough 
burlesques at the little Strand theatre in the 
early ‘seventies, Edward Terry, still, for- 
tunately, among us, though in more sedate 
and sober guise, used so blithely to sing in 
his own quaint way: “ Go to Putney; go to 
Putney ; go in a Royal blue; Go to Chelsea, 
Fulham, too; Go to Putney,” and so on and 
so forth. Now, in their turn, these Royal 
Blues are threatened with extinction along 
with the “ hansom” and the “ shoful,” the 
“Jehu ” and the “ jarvey,” while the London 
cabby who survives must forsooth be known 
by another and more imposing name, and 
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must learn to steer with a wheel instead of 
by means of reins and a bit. Among the 
best-known men on the road in the olden 
days were Harry and Charles Ward, Sam 
Goodman, the Snows, Cracknell, who was 
the first man to do without cruppers on his 
leaders, Holmes, James Adlane, Jim Carter, 
Moody, Harry Simpson, Dick Vaughan, Bill 
Mitchell, Bob Flack, of the Birmingham 
“Tally ho”; Tom Bramble (the indepen- 
dent “Tally ho”), Williams (the Birming- 
ham “Eclipse”), Bill Waller (‘“Peveril of 
the Peak”), James Whitehurst (the Ports- 
mouth “ Nelson”), Frank Faulkner (the 
Portsmouth ‘“Rocket”), John Durham 
(Portsmouth “ Independent”), Wm, Um- 
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to the highest degree, while the gold- 
mounted horse-cloths, still to be seen in the 
British Museum, are edged with wide, silver 
lace and embroidered at the corners with 
Royal crowns and sprays of laurel. After 
the death, in the prime of life, from ex- 
posure, of Stevenson, who, on his death- 
bed, expressed the wish that his favourite 
skewbald mare who used to run as near 
leader should be shot, the “Age” was 
horsed and driven by Sir St. Vincent Cotton. 
Mr. Charles Brindley, better known, per- 
haps, as “ Harry Hieover,” was also one of 
those who took to horsing and driving 
stage coaches as a means of livelihood, while 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Somer- 
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berton (“ Portsmouth Mail’’), Thos. Kirby 
(Guildford), George Cable (Nottingham 
“ Commercial”), Bill Hargraves (Man- 
chester “ Bruce”), and, among amateurs, 
the Marquis of Worcester, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, Colonel Clithero, Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, Sir Bellingham Graham, the Hon. 
Fitzroy Stanhope, the Hon. T, Kenyon, Mr. 
Sackville Gwynne, Mr. Maxse, Mr. Henry 
Villebois, the Squire of Marham, Master of 
the V.W.H. and afterwards of the West 
Norfolk Foxhounds, Mr. Baker, Mr. John 
Warde, the Father of Fox-hunting, and 
Mr. Stevenson, who, having run through 
his money while at Cambridge, was started 
by his friends with the best-appointed 
coach on the London and Brighton Road. 
The “ Age,” as it was called, was splendidly 
horsed, the steel pole-chains were burnished 
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set, Captain Barclay of Ury (the hero of 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours), Mr. 
Charles Jones, and the Hon. Edward Jer- 
ningham, concerned themselves closely with 
the affairs of the road. 

The palmy days of coaching were between 
1820 and 1836, and the link was broken 
in 1858, when the “ Brighton Age,” under 
the management of Clarke, and subsidized 
by the Duke of Beaufort and Sir George 
Wombwell, was given up. For eight years 
there was not a road coach running on the 
Brighton Road, but in the year 1866, long 
after the business of stage coaching had 
died out except as a connecting link in 
combination with railway services, a couple 
of coaches were horsed and run_ between 
London and Brighton by the Duke of 
Beaufort, Mr. Ghandos Pole (The Squire), 
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Captain Charles Lawrie, Mr. B. J. 
(“Cherry”) Angel, Captain Haworth, and 
a few others. Their example was shortly 
afterwards followed by the Earl of Bec- 
tive, Colonel Stracey Clitherow, Colonel 
Hathorne, and Mr. Charles Hoare, These 
coaches were started for the fun of driv- 
ing them, but, of course, it was hoped 
that they would be so far patronised as 
to make the passenger fares pay a decent 
proportion of the outgoings. It may, 
however, safely be asserted that none of 
the modern coaches ever came near pay- 
ing their expenses. In every case there was 
a large deficit, which had to be taken out in 
- pleasure. In the majority of cases, the pro- 
prietors of a toach did not buy their horses, 
but contracted with some large dealer or 
jobmaster to supply as many horses as 
might be requisite to work the coach. In 
those instances in which the proprietors 
purchased their own horses they sold at the 
end of the season, and if the horses had 
been well bought, they made some money 
over the studs. A good many of the horses 
were hunters; and people who were in want 
of a horse to ride to hounds early in the 
season knew that in buying a hunter out 
of a coach they were purchasing a horse in 
the best possible condition, and fit to go to 
work at once, and this fact accounts for 
some of the remunerative prices which were 
‘occasionally obtained. 

Frequently two or three friends ran a 
coach together, and shared the driving, and 
no one else had a chance of “ taking hold,” 
unless they were known to the proprietors, 
and were given a stage or two by them. 
In the year 1878, however, a new departure 
was made. Major Dixon and one or two 
more put on the St. Albans “ Wonder ” coach, 
of which James Selby was one of the pro- 
fessionals. Selby, who had been profes- 
sional on the Tunbridge Wells coach, by 
and by started a subscription coach—that is 
to say, a coach to which several amateurs 
subscribed a fixed sum, and in return for 
their money they had the privilege of driv- 
ing one day a week, or on other days, if 
they went, provided that no other subscriber 
was present. The passenger fares, of 
course, went to the proprietor—that is to 
say, to Selby in this case, and so, if there 
were six subscribers paying £100 each, the 
proprietor had the nice little sum of £600 
to work upon, irrespective of what he might 
take in passenger fares. This, of course, 
mace all the difference between profit and 
oss. 

It was on July rrth, 1888, about the year 
before the few London coaches remain- 
ing commenced running from one or 
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other of the Northumberland Avenue 
hotels, in place of the White Horse Cellars, 
or Hatchett’s, to give it its new name, that, 
for a wager of £1,000 to £500, Jim Selby 
(who died in December of the same year), 
the most famous coachman of the day, 
drove the “Old Times” coach from 
London to Brighton and back, a dis- 
tance of 108 miles, in seven hours fifty 
minutes. The pace averaged thirteen and 
a half miles an hour, including the time 
occupied in changing horses sixteen times 
during the journey. The longest stop occu- 
pied a little over a minute, and in one case 
at least the teams were changed in forty- 
seven seconds. The outward journey was 
accomplished in three hours fifty minutes 
ten seconds, but this performance, good 
as it was, had been beaten in 1837, when 
Israel Alexander drove from London to 
Brighton with Queen Victoria’s first speech 
to Parliament in three hours forty minutes. 

One by one most of the coaches put on 
the road by private proprietors have 
dropped out, and their places have been 
taken by coaches to which amateurs de- 
sirous of driving four-in-hand subscribe. 
In the matter of horsing, the modern 
coaches compare favourably with many of 
the older coaches, the tendency being now- 
adays rather to overhorse. The teams, 
being, as a rule, well bought and carefully 
put together, frequently give a margin of 
profit at the end of the season. In some 
cases the system of contracting for the 
horses is adopted, but it is rather costly, 
and when the horses are sold, the profit, if 
any,- of course goes to the contractor. 
Though a few coaches have continued to be 
run every summer in London, chiefly from 
the Victoria and Metropole Hotels, motor- 
ing has greatly interfered with them and 
reduced their chances of profit. At the 
same time, some of them still load fairly 
well in fine weather, but on wet days it is 
no uncommon thing for the professional 
coachman, the guard, and the subscriber of 
the day, to be the sole occupants of the 
coach. 

Tn 1907 a fillip was given to coaching 
through the starting, by Mr. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, of the “Venture” coach 
between London and Brighton with fifty- 
eight horses for the job. So encouraging 
were the results of his first season con- 
sidered that in the following year he put 
on two coaches, the “ Venture” and the 
“Viking,” of which one ran down to 
Brighton and one came up to London every 
day, over a hundred horses, mostly 
American bred, being in use for the double 
work. In 1910, however, the “ Viking” 
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was taken off again, and the number of 
horses was reduced to sixty, which, in- 
stead of being shipped back to America as 
on former occasions, had been wintered at 
Cricklewood and regularly driven, with the 
result that, when they started on May 2nd, 
they were in excellent condition and 
thoroughly fit for their work. The down 
journeys were made on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, and the up journeys 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the 
teams being rested on Sundays. In pre- 
vious seasons almost invariably the recog- 
nised coach route to Brighton had been by 
Roehampton, Old Malden, Burgh Heath, 
Reigate, Horley, Crawley, Handcross, Hick- 
stead, and Pyecombe, but during the 
season in question, in order to avoid tram- 
ways and motors where possible, after pass- 
ing Old Malden, a digression was made by 
way of Epsom, Burford Bridge, Dorking, 
Capel, Horsham, Cowfold, Henfield, and so 
to Pyecombe. Many of the older coach- 
men hold that this last-named route, though 
slightly longer, is the best to Brighton, espe- 
cially as it avoids some of the worst hills, 
especially those at Reigate and below 
Epsom Corner and Burgh Heath. Mr. W. A. 
Barron, who in previous years had run his 
“Venture” and “ Vivid” between London 
and Windsor and London and Hampton 
Court, respectively, also took off one of his 
coaches, and ran the “ Venture” alone to 
Hampton Court and back daily, going by 
Putney Bridge, Kingston Vale, Coombe 
Woods, Worcester Park, and Ditton, 
and returning by Twickenham,  Rich- 
mond, East Sheen, and Hammersmith. 
A third coach, Selby’s “Old Times,” as 
sound as ever in body, though, of course, 
the wheels and under-carriage have been 
renewed, was again put on by Messrs. C. 
and S. Ward and Sons, and run daily, 
Sundays excepted, from the Hotel Victoria 
to Oatlands Park and back. It was a 
Kealthy sign of reviving or surviving in- 
terest in the good old sport that there 
should be a more than full list of sub- 
scribers. They were Lieut.-Colonel Wyatt 
Turnor, Mr. Leonard Powell, Mr. Alan 
Lupton, all well-known members of the 
Coaching Club, driving, respectively, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, Lord Leconfield, M.F.H., ropre- 
senting the Four-in- -Hand Club, who took 
the box on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays Mr. 
Hill, R.A., took turns with Mr. Powell, and 
Mr. W. Rudstone-Faulconer drove on 
Saturdays. The professional driver was 
E. K. Fownes, more familiarly known as 
“Ted” Fownes, a worthy successor of 
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“Daddy” of that ilk, and the doyen of 
the road at the present time. Among other 
coaches on the road were Mr. P. H. 
Hughes's “Tantivy,” running between 
London and Kingston; Mr. Geo. Chapman's 
Brighton and Eastbourne “ Vigilant’; the 
“Magnet,” which Mr. Leighton Greaves 
runs between Great Missenden and Rick- 
mansworth; the coach run in the Savernake 
district by Captain T. Hooper Deacon, of 
the V.W.H. Repository, Swindon; the 
Chester and Shrewsbury coach; Mr. T. A. 
Cook’s Cromer and Norwich coach; and 
several others of less note in various tourist 
districts. 

While on his way home from India, -Mr. 
R. Craig-McKerrow, well known on the 
Folkestone and Canterbury Road as far 
back as 1903, and one of the subscribers 
in 1909 to Mr. George Chapman’s London 
and Box Hill “ Perseverance,’ heard that 
Mr. Barron was giving up the Windsor 
Road, and, adhering strictly to the etiquette 
which gives a man prescriptive right for 
two years to the road on which he has been 
running, telegraphed from Cairo to know 
whether there would be any objection raised 
to his running a coach between London and 
Windsor. Naturally, as between two such 
good sportsmen, there was no obstacle, so 
further telegrams were sent to have the 
necessary horses got together. Seven 
teams were in readiness soon after Mr. 
Craig-McKerrow’s return, and, barely 
three weeks after May Day, when the 
coaching season is supposed to start, 
the well-appointed “ Reynard,” newest of the 
road coaches, the “Old Times,” of course, 
being the oldest, was running with good 
loads over the familiar road to Windsor 
by Ranelagh, Barnes, Roehampton, Sheen, 
Richmond, Twickenham, Bushey _ Park, 
Hurst Park, Kempton, Staines, Runny- 
mede, Magna Charta Island, and the Long 
Walk. On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mr. Craig-McKerrow drove himself, and 
he had for his professional Harry King, 
one-time of the “ Magnet,” who had been 
driving Mr. Vanderbilt's horses in pairs 
throughout the winter. 

The Driving Clubs.—Though we are de- 
prived of the picturesque procession of mail 
coaches on the King’s birthday, we still 
have our gatherings of four-horse coaches 
at the meets of the two great driving asso- 
ciations, the Four-in-Hand and Coaching 
Clubs, at the Powder Magazine in Hyde 
Park, to which the Horse Guards Parade 
has now entirely given place. The first 
driving club of which there is any record 
was the Bensington Driving Club (the 
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B.D.C. as it was called), established in Aveland) was elected President, and has 
1807. Its membership was limited to remained so ever since. At a dinner held 
twenty-five, and during the first sixteen at the Ritz Hotel in 1909 the oldest 


years of its stence these members used 
to drive twice in the course of the season 
to Bensington, near Wallingford, in Ox- 
fordshire, and twice to Bedford. The 
3ensington and Bedford drives were given 
up in 1832, and in 2 the club was dis- 
solved. In 1808 the Four Horse Club was 
formed by Mr. Charles Buxton. In 1820 it 
was given up, but was revived two years 
later, and was carried on until 1829. In 1838 
the Earl of Chesterfield started the Chester- 
field Driving Club, of which the members 
used to meet at Chesterfield House and 
drive down to Richmond for dinner. This 
club continued in existence for nine or ten 


members of the Club present were General 
Dickson, forty-eight years; the Earl of 
Ancaster, forty-one years; Mr. Adrian 
Hope, thirty-eight years; the Marquis of 
Londonderry and Mr. R. A. Oswald, thirty- 
five years each; Lord Tredegar, thirty-two 
years; Mr. Walter Long, M.P., thirty-five 
) ; Colonel Chandos Pole and Sir Henry 
Ewart, twenty-eight years each; Major 
Atherley, twenty-three years ; Lord ie 
more, twenty-two years; G 


each ; and Sir Savile C ey Y, 


twenty years. 
Of those with over twenty years of member- 
ship, who for various reasons were unable 
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years. The Four-in-Hand Club, whose 
membership is limited to fifty, was founded 
in 1858 at a luncheon »n by the Marquis 
of Hertford at his residence in Hamil- 
ton Place, and Mr. J. L. Baldwin and 
Mr. Agar-Ellis were the first secretaries. 
The founders of the club were thirteen 
in number, the then Duke of Beaufort 


and the Marquis of Hertford being, re- 
spectively, President and Vice-President. 
ue first meet took place at Hyde 
Park Corner in April, 1856. The 


Duke of Beaufort continued to hold the 
office of President until May, 1897, when 
he resigned, to the general regret of the 
members, and at their earnest request he 
consented to accept the office of Honorary 
President, which he held until his death in 
1899. On the resignation of the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Earl of Ancaster (then Lord 
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MARATHON, 1910. (Mx. A. G. 
to be present, there were Sir John Lister 
Kaye, with thirty-five years; Lord Charles 
3eresford, thirty-three years; the Duke of 
Portland, twenty eight years; and the Earl 
of Lonsdale, the Earl of Onslow, and the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley each with twenty- 
four years. Other members are the Duke 
of Connaught, Prince Henry of Pless, the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Desborough, Lord 
Poltimore, Lord Islington (formerly Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder), the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, until lately M.P. for the Strand 
Division ; Colonel Bingham and Captain the 
Hon. Algernon Stanley, 1st Life Guards. 
Of recent years the principal driving 
members have been Lord Iveagh, Lord 
Hothfield, Lord Knaresborough, Lord 
Leconfield, Lord Ludlow, Lord Wands- 
worth, Colonel Frank Shuttleworth, the 
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Hon, W. F. D. Smith, Colonel Sir Alfred 
Somerset, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Audley Neeld, 
Captain the Hon. Algernon Stanley, Mr. 
S. Hope Morley, Mr. Edward Colston, and 
Mr. Albert Brassey. The most recently 
elected mew member is the Marquis of 
Downshire. Previously to 1904 the 
average muster of coaches at the meets 
and at Ascot was a score, but, as will be 


seen from the following table, there has 
been a sad falling off of late years :— 
Four-IN-HAND Drivinc Cus. 
Attendance at meets. Attend- 
Tae. ance 
First meet. Second meet, at Ascot, 
1904... +, 20 16 15 
1905 1o (wet day) 9 (wet day) Ir 
1906 16 II 9 
1907 19 12 9 
1903 8 (wet day) 8 
1909 ie 5 


In the case of the Coaching Club, which 
was founded by Lord Hothfield and Mr. 
George Goddard, there are no records kept 
previously to 1874, at which date 151 
members had been elected. Up to the year 
1910 there had been 332 elections alto- 
gether. Of the original members only 
three are still living, namely, Viscount 
Valentia, Major Jary, and Mr. John 
Mitchell. As in the case of the Four-in- 
Hand Club, the first President was the late 
Duke of Beaufort, who resigned in 1897, 
but remained a Vice-President until the 
time of his death two years later. The 
other Presidents have been Lord Hothfield, 
1897-1901; Lord Newlands, 1902-1906; 
and Lord Desborough, better known, per- 
haps, in the world of sport as Mr. 
William Henry Grenfell, the famous 
Oxford University oarsman, swordsman, 
and athlete. The Vice-Presidents have 
been Earl Carington, from 1874 to 1882; 
Lord Hothfield 1882-97; Sir John 
Thursby 1897-1901; Mr. Albert Brassey, 
1902-08; and from the last date on- 
ward Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg. Among 
the principal driving members in recent 
years have been Lord Desborough, Lord 
Wandsworth, Lord Leith of Fyvie, 
Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg, Sir George 
Hastings, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. 
Edward Colston, Mr. C. J. Phillips, Mr. 
Alan Lupton, Mr. Richard Budgett, 
Mr. S. Hope Morley, Mr. Leonard Powell, 
Captain Allfrey, Mr. Henry Allhusen, 
Colonel Baldock, Mr. W. F. Holt Beever, 
Mr, Albert Brassey, Sir Frederick Cook, 
Captain Quintin Dick, Mr. B. S. Faudel- 
Phillips, Mr. Reginald Hargreaves, Mr. 
John H, Horton, Major Jary, Sir David 
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Salomons, Mr. Hubert Mundey, the Hon. 
George Savile, Colonel Frank Shuttleworth, 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, Colonel Sir 
Alfred Somerset, Sir Edward Stern, Lieut.- 
Colonel Wyatt Turnor, and Mr. A. G. 
Vanderbilt. The membership, which, pre- 
vious to 1892, was always well over a 
hundred, was subsequently limited to a 
hundred, and, by 1910, had been gradually 
reduced to sixty-three. Since 1896 the funds 
of the club have been invested to the amount 
of £1,300, and annual subscriptions are 
made to the Cab Drivers’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, the London General Omnibus Sick- 
ness and Accident Club, and the London 
Van Horse Parade Society. As regards-the 
important position of Secretary, the first 
person to fill that office in the case of the 
Four-in-Hand Club was one of its founders, 
Mr. W. Morritt. On his death in 1874 Mr. 
J. R. Lovegrove was appointed Secretary of 
the Four-in-Hand Club, and, four years 
later, of the Coaching Club also, on the re- 
tirement of the then Honorary Secretary. 
Colonel Armytage. After holding the office 
for thirty years, during which he gave the 
word to “throw off” at most of the meets 
of the two clubs, Mr. Lovegrove resigned 
on account of ill-health, and his place was 
taken and is still filled by Mr. Harry 
Fincham, I.S.O. 

The following abstract gives the numbers 
of coaches which have mustered at the meets 
of the Coaching Club and at Ascot during 
the six years 1904-09 inclusive :— 


Ist Meet. 2nd Meet. Ascot 
23 2 1904... 12 
24 20 1905... 10 
1 15 1906... 6 
18 14 1907 ... 5 
17 14 1908... 7 
19 15 1909... 4 


Owing to the death of King Edward VII. 
there was only one meet of each club in 
the year 1910, when the number of coaches 
present in each case was a dozen. 

Coaching Marathon and Corinthian.— 
In 1909 a much-needed impetus was given 
to coaching by the institution in connection 
with the International Horse Show at 
Olympia of what has been popularised 
under the name of the Coaching Marathon, 
though, as a matter of course, it differs con- 
siderably in its details from the four-horse 
chariot races of the great Greek Olympiad, 
in which undying fame was sought and 

gained by such historical personages as 
Arcola of Cyrene (who was the object 
of praise in neat Ode for having 
brought off his chariot uninjured from a 
contest in which forty were taking part) ; 
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Cylon, the would-be tyrant of Athens; Pau- 
sanias, King of Sparta ; Archelaus of 
Macedon; Gelon and Hero of Syracuse; 
Theron of Agrigentum; and that dandy of 
dandies, Alcibiades. The first Coaching 
Marathon of the twentieth century, which 
was open to both road coaches and 
private drags, started from the Hampton 
Court end of Bushey Park. The coaches 
apprdached the starter at a walk in 
numerical order previously arranged at 
minute intervals, and the time was taken 
from the word “ go” given by the starter. 
The rules of the road were that, in the event 
of a coach desiring to pass the one ahead 

- of it, the coachman of the latter must allow 
the following coach to do so if its leaders 
reached the splinter bar of the coach in 
front. The coachman of the coach being 
thus passed was not allowed to pull his team 
across or in any way to obstruct the right 
of way of the passing coach. In the event 
of the coachman of the approaching coach, 
on reaching the splinter bar, being unable 
to pass within two minutes, the official 
representative on the leading coach was in- 
structed to sign to the driver to pull behind 
again, so that the coach desiring to pass 
should not hold the off-side of the road for 
more than two minutes. The competitors 
were allowed to pass each other only at a 
trot, and the journey of about ten miles and 
a half had to be made without a stop, except 
for necessary adjustment of harness, &c. 
No vehicle of any description was allowed 
to be driven for the benefit of any com- 
petitor, either before or behind or alongside 
of his coach. Each coach had to be driven 
along the specified route, and was not per- 
mitted to leave the high road or drive on 
the pathway in order to gain an advantage. 
Any coach failing to arrive within fifteen 
minutes of the allotted time of seventy-five 
minutes was subject to disqualification, but 
points were not credited for time saved. 
The route after passing out of Bushey Park 
into Park Road was turning right-handed 
over Teddington Railway Bridge, then sharp 
to the left down Waldegrave Road, past 
Strawberry Hill and Pope’s Grotto into 
Twickenham, thence to Richmond Bridge, 
turning short to the left into the town of 
Richmond, then straight on through East 
Sheen to the bottom of Roehampton Lane, 
to the left over Barnes Railway Bridge and 
Common, past Ranelagh Club, and so by 
Castlenau over Hammersmith Bridge to 
Olympia, where the judging took ‘place, 
points being allowed on the following scale: 
Horses, 40 per cent.; condition on arrival, 
30 per cent.; coach and equipments, 20 per 
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; and harness, 10 per cent. The prizes 
For the first coach, £100 and a gold 
challenge Cup given by Mr. Joseph Widener 
to be won twice; for the second, £30; for 
the third, £20; for the fourth, £10, each 
driver being also presented by the Earl of 
Lonsdale with a souvenir four- horse whip. 
There were on the first occasion just a 
score competitors, and before they started 
it was interesting to compare the different 


types of coaches—the strong, heavy 
American Brewster-built “ Rockmarge,” so- 
called after the estate of its owr Mr. 


W. H. Moore, of New York, with its com- 
plete veterinary equipment inside, a pole of 
the substance of a yacht’s mainmast, and an 
old-time post-box bearing the words “ Royal 
Mail”; the old “ Selby ” coach and those of 
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Miss Brockenaxk Drivinc wit Payne as Guano, 


Holland and 
The 
Mr. 


more recent date by Shanks, 
Holland, and other English builders. 
coaches started in the following orde 
Francis Francis, Mr. Roger Eykyn, Sir 
William Lancaster, Miss Ella Ross, Mr. 
J. H. Horton, Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt (first 
coach), Mr. T. A. Cook, Mr. J. W. Harvie, 
Mr. Vanderbilt cond coach), Miss Sylvia 
Brocklebank, Messrs. C. and T. Ward, Mr. 
Arthur Barron (first coach), Mr. Norman 
Perkin, Messrs. W. J. Smith, Mr. Martinez 
de Hoz, Mr. Barron (second coach), Mr. 
W. H. Moore, Messrs. Schweppe, Mr. E. H. 
Brown, and Mr. George Chapman. Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s first coach, which started sixth, 
arrived first, and Mr. Moore, who had 
started nineteenth, came in second, having 
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covered the distance in the fast time of 
39 minutes 18 seconds. The order of start- 
ing and arrival and the several prize-winners 
are given in the accompanying table :— 


Order of Time. 
Start. Arrival. Owner. MoM. 
I 8 Mr, Francis Francis .. Ha G 
2 4 Mr. R. Eykyn ... © 53 29 
3 12 Sir W. Lancaster 130 
4 3 Miss E. S. Ross... © 47 40 
5 9 Mr. J. H. Horton an my CGI 
6 1 Mr. A,G. Vanderbilt(First Prize) o 44 25 
7 5 Mr. T. A. Cook (Fourth Prize). © 46 40 
8 411 Mr. J. W. Harvie Fone Oost 
9 7 Mr. A. G. Vanderbil cco © 46 26 
10 10 Miss Brocklebank ... ... =) 054) I= 
12 13 Messrs. C. T. Ward and Son © 57 25 
13 14 Mr. W. A. Barron 5 057 6 
14 15 Mr. Norman B. Perkin 0 56 SI 
16 19 Messrs. W. J. Smith, Ltd. I 0 56 


17 6 Mr. M. A. Martinez de Hoz 


(Second Prize) ... .. © 41 46 
18 16 Mr. W.A. Barron ... ... 055 15 
19 2 Mr. W. H. Moore (Reserve) © 39 15 
20 17 Messrs, Schweppes .. =— 
22 18 Mr. E. H. Brown see 0 56 45 
24 20 Mr. George Chapman (Third 

VES Tie om) cha coo 1 045 


In the following year the directors of the 
International Horse Show decided to have 
two events, one for road coaches, to retain 
the name of “ Marathon,” and another for 
private drags, embodying the idea of the 
Isthmian Games, to be called the 
“Corinthian.” The first of these events 
took place over the same course as before. 
On the London and Brighton “ Venture,” 
driven by its American owner, were Wilson 
as professional whip, and Bellamy as guard, 
the other nine competitors being Mr. W. H. 
Moore, driving the “ Rockmarge,”’ with 
Charlie Tuppen for his guard; Mr. Barron, 
driving the Hampton Court “ Venture,” with 
Harry Tagg as professional and Charles 
Minnett as guard; Mr. E. H. Brown’s 
London and Boxhill “‘ Perseverance,” driven 
by Cann, with Gillman as guard; Mr. 
George Chapman’s Brighton and Eastbourne 
“ Vigilant,” with Fozzard as guard; the 
Kingston “ Tantivy,” with Mr. Percy Hughes 
on the box, and Sam Kidd carrying the 
horn; Mr. Craig-McKerrow, driving the 
Windsor “ Reynard,” on which Harry King 
and Will Finch were respectively profes- 
sional coachman and hornblower; Messrs. 
C. and S. Ward’s “ Old Times,” driven by 
E. K. Fownes, with Arthur Bullock as 
guard; the coach of Miss Ella Ross, driven 
by Mr. Bertram Mills, with Hart for guard. 
Mr. Vanderbilt again arrived first, and was 
placed at the head of the prize-winners, so 
that he won the Gold Cup outright. Mr. 
E. H. Brown took the second prize, Mr. 
W. H. Moore the third, Mr. Barron the 
fourth, and Messrs. Ward the fifth prize, 
which was added on this occasion. For 
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purposes of comparison,, the times of de- 
parture and arrival are given below :— 


Order ot 
Start- Arri- 
ing. val. 


Owner of 
Coach. 
Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt ... 
Mr. W. H. Moore... 
Mr. W. A. Barron 
Mr. E. H. Brown . 
Mr. G. Chapman... ... 
Mr. P. Hamilton Hughes. 
Mr. R. Craig-McKerrow 
Messrs. Ward and Sons.. 
Ross... 
W, J. Smith 


OS my oQufuU nH 
SAC CNW s WA 


under 
similat rules for private coaches, the route 
was from Olympia to Ranelagh and back, 
the distance being reckoned at about 7} 


In the case of the Corinthian 


miles each way. The outward journey was 
over Hammersmith Bridge and thence by 
Barnes Common, up Roehampton Lane, 
down Kingston Vale into Richmond Park 
at the Robin Hood Gate, and out by the 
Roehampton Gate, and across Barnes Com- 
mon to Ranelagh, where coaches and horses 
were timed and inspected, and the horses 
baited. After the competitors and their 
friends had been entertained to dinner at 
the Club by Lord Lonsdale, the homeward 
journey was made over Barnes Common 
into Richmond Park at the Roehampton 
Gate, and out by the Sheen Gate, and so by 
way of Upper Richmond Road, Barnes 
Common, and Hammersmith Bridge, back 
to Olympia. The fourteen starters were 
Major G. H. A. White, driving the Royal 
Artillery Regimental coach, Mr. Craig- 
McKerrow, Mr. W. H. Moore, Mr. Leonard 
Powell, Mr. Edward Colston, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. C. J. Phillips, Mr. J. H. Horton, 
Mr. Leonard Balls, Miss Ella Ross, Mr. 
E. H. Brown, Mr. Alan Lupton, Mr. W. A. 
Barron, and Mr. S. R. Lancaster. After 
the final inspection on returning to Olympia, 
the judges placed first Mr. Moore, who thus 
won the cun given by the proprietors of the 
Field, which is an exact copy of a tankard 
made in 1692 by George Garthorne, of 
London, and presented by Queen Mary to 
Simon Janzen, master mariner, for having 
safely conveyed King William across the 
sea in 1691. Mr. Colston took second prize, 
another cup, and Mr. Vanderbilt won the 
third prize cup. 

So popular were these contests found to 
be, the routes on every occasion being lined 
with spectators, that the Royal Richmond 
Horse Show Society organised yet another 
Marathon for both private coaches and road 
coaches, from the Magazine in Hyde Park 
to the Show Ground in the Old Deer Park, 
Richmond. There were originally seven- 
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teen entries, but only the ten whose order 
of starting and times are given below turned 
out :-— 


Order of 


Start Arri- Owner of Time of 


ing. val Coach. Starting. Arrival. 
2 1 Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt .. 12.1 
1 2 Mr. J. H. Horton * 12.1 
8 3 Mr. W. H. Moore 12.21 
3 4 Mr, George Chapman... c 12.23 
4 5 Mr. Craig - McKerrow’s 
“Reynard Vs.) 12.24 
5 6 Messrs, Ward and Sons 12.244 
6 7 Mr. P. H. Hughes 12.254 
9 8 Mr. Barron's ‘ Vigilant } 12.275 
to =6©9 «Mr. Craig-McKerrow’s _pri- 
vateldrag hives @eccl )s-sfi eve) XX+39 1012.20 
7 10 Mr, Barron's private drag 11,36 12.29 


The first prize for private coaches, a cup 
given by Mr. C. W. Watson (U.S.A.), was 
awarded to Mr. Moore; second, a piece of 
plate, to Mr. Craig-McKerrow; and third (a 
silver-mounted four-horse whip) to Mr. 
Barron. The winners of the prizes for 
road coaches were: first and Messrs. Tat- 
tersall’s 25-guinea Cup, Mr. Vanderbilt; 
second and 10-guinea Cup, Mr. Barron; and 
third and 5-guinea Cup, Mr. Craig- 
McKerrow. ~ 

Driving competitions arranged by Sir 
George Hastings, both for private and road 
coaches, also take place annually at the 
Ranelagh Club. 

Success of the American Trotter.—At 
a time when the advocates of the hackney 
contend that the American trotter cannot 
pull weight, it is interesting to note from 
the foregoing details that all four of the 
coaching events were won by American 
trotters. It is true that these horses were 
docked and their manes trimmed to conform 
to English ideas of what a coach-horse 
should be, but I am assured that they were 
all pure-bred American trotters, and not 
merely a trotting cross as some of the 
hackney men allege. One of Mr. Moore's 
team had a very fast record of something 
like 2 mins. 14 secs. for the mile, and all 
of them were better than 2 mins. 30 secs. 
for the mile. Mr. Vanderbilt's celebrated 
greys are also American trotters, of which 
there are strongly built types as well 
as the weedier sort used for racing. 
Another conclusion which emerges is that 
animals of the hunter type make better 
coach-horses than hackneys, which are apt 
to get slow and to lose heart. While on the 
subject of the hackney, may one venture to 
enter a protest against the present hideous 
fashion of an excessively short dock, which 
takes away all the flag, and leaves nothing 
but a sort of worn-out shaving-brush ar- 
rangement, which is absolutely no use, and, 
so far from being an ornament, is an actual 
disfigurement. As foreign dealers decline 
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to buy horses so mutilated, the only useful 
purpose which it can be supposed to serve 
1s to take the place of the suggested system 
of “ear marking” as a means of keeping 
horses at home. 


Wovenouse R. H. GarLanp. 


Bibliography.—Driving—Hints on Driving, 
C. S. Ward (The Author), 1870; Driving, The 
Duke of Beaufort, Badminton Library (Long- 
mans), 1894; Driving for Pleasu Francis T, 
Underhill (Heinemann), 1807; Driving, Francis M. 
Ware (Heinemann), 1904; Driving, Price Collier, 
American Sportsman’s Library (Macmillan), 
1905; feet and Driving, E. L. Anderson and 
P. Collier (Macmillan), 1905; The Trotting and 
the Pacing Horse in America, H. Busbey 
(Macmillan), 1904; The Harness Horse, Sir W. 
Gilbey (Vinton), 10053 The Law of the Road, 
T. W. Thatcher and D. H. J. Hartley (Stevens), 


1909. 
Coaching —The English Mail Coach, T. 
De Quincey (Blackie), new edition, 1904; The 
Road, “ Nimrod” (J. Murray), 1851; The Auto- 
biography of a Stage Coachman, Thomas Cross 
(Kegan Paul), 1861, new edition de luxe, 1904; 
Her Majesty's Mails, W. Lewins (Sampson Low), 
1865; Down the Road, C. T. S. Birch-Reynardson 
(Longmans), 1875; Annals of the Road, Captain 
Malet, and Essays, by “Nimrod” (Longmans), 
1876; Coaching, Lord W. Pitt Lennox (Hurst 
and Blackett), 1876; The History of Coaches, 
G. A. Thrupp (Kirby and Endean), 1877; The 
World on Wheels, E. M. Stratton (The Author, 
N.Y.), 1878; Old Coaching Days, Stanley Harris 
(Bentley), 1882; The Coaching Age, Stanley 
Harris (Bentley), 1885; Highways and Horses, 
A. Maudsley (Chapman and Hall), 1888; The 
Royal Mail, J. W. Hyde (Simpkin, Marshall), 
1889; An Old Coachman’s Chatter, Colonel 
Ed. Corbett (Bentley), 1890; The History of the 
Post Office, H. Joyce, C.B. (Bentley), 1893; Coach 
Drives from London and English Coach Drives, 
B. Hounsell (“ Sportsman” Office), 1804; Brighton 
and its Coaches, W. C. A. Blew (Nimmo), 1804; 
On the Track of the Mail Coach, F. E. Baines 
(Bentley), 1805; The “Comet” Coach, Hen: 
H. S. Pearse (Haddon), 1805; Chas. E. Harper's 
Works, last editions, Stage Coach and Mail in 
Days of Yore (Chapman and Hall), 1903—The 
Portsmouth Road, Taos The Dover Road, 1805 
—The Bath Road, 1899—The Exeter Road, 1800 
—The Great North Road, 1901—The Norwich 
Road, 1901—The Holyhead Road, 1902—The 
Cambridge, Ely, and King’s Lynn Road, 1902— 
The Newmarket, Bury, Thetford, and Cromer 
Road, 1904—The Oxford, Gloucester, and Milford 
Haven Road, 1903—The Hastings Road, we 
The Art and Craft of Coach-Building, John 
One hundred 


Phillipson (Bell), 1897. 

DUCK SHOOTING. 

years ago the bulk of the wild fowl 
exposed for sale in English markets 
came from the Eastern counties and 
Somerset, and were taken in decoys. 
Since then, the gradual destruction of 
their haunts, and the increase of popu- 
lation, have brought about, as regards 
season and locality, changes in the 
habits of the fowl, which have to be met 
with new methods of pursuit and capture; 
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so that now the vast majority of ducks killed 
in the season in the British Islands are shot 
with the gun. 

In the first period, the killing of wild 
fowl was practically the work of a few; 
now, through the great increase of both 
profess onal | and amateur sportsmen, it has 
become open to the many. 

The ancient goose and duck gun, once 
such a common feature in the farmhouses 
of the maritime marshes of the Eastern 
counties, is extinct, except in museums. As 
we remember it, it had an extraordinary 
length of barrel and a flint and steel lock, 
yet these old rough-stocked pieces had a 
history. We would their chronicles had 
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estuaries, river-flats, and foreshores. This 
is a very ancient habit, for in the days of 
decoys the fowl always rose in a body in 
the evening and spread themselves over the 
adjoining “lands. Our forefathers called 
this flight the “rising of the decoy,” and 
the daily event was accentuated by the roar 
of wings, heard miles away, on a still even- 
ing in the dreary fens of the Eastern 
counties. 

Thirdly, ducks may be shot by day, either 
by driving on preserved water or along the 
coast in severe weather, or by following 
open streams or drains at early dawn in 
districts where they are known to resort 
when the weather is very hard. In this 
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more fully survived, for they would have 
completely thrown into the shade the much- 
vaunted records of modern sport. 

Roughly speaking, contemporary duck- 
shooting may be divided into three parts. 
First comes shooting with staunchion guns, 
in single or double- -handed gunning punts; 
this is by far the- most certain method of 
getting birds; at the same time it is one 
requiring the greatest amount of exercise, 
forethought, and skill, with exposure in all 
weathers, to say nothing of frequent dis- 
appointments and risk of life. Then there 
is shooting “at flight ”—that is, at dusk, 
when ducks get on the wing and leave their 
resting-places for their feeding grounds on 
land, or along the muddy shores of tidal 


Jatter case, duck-shooting can be followed 
not only in the day but on light nights, by 
visiting the spring-heads and open waters 
so long as they continue unfrozen. The 
results | perhaps are not always equal to ex- 
pectation, but we have always found the 
fascination of these lonely wanderings in an 
Arctic solitude, and beneath the silent mid- 
night heavens, a quite sufficient return for 
a comparatively small bag. Two guns at 
most are admissible, for the creaking of 
frozen snow on a still night can be heard 
by the quick-eared birds at a great distance. 
Even two shooters are apt to exchange 
ideas, and we have always done b alone. 
Since the passing of the “ Wild Birds 
Protection Acts,” there has been a very 
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gratifying increase both in numbers and 
extension of range of several of the most 
valued species (as regards food supply) of 
ducks nesting in Great Britain. This is 
notably the case with the Mallard, Teal, 
Gadwall, Shoveler (and probably the Pin- 
tail), Wigeon, Tufted-duck, Pochard, and 
Sheld-duck. Of these, the first six are 
surface-feeders, obtaining their food on land 
and water without diving, and, as a rule, 
frequenting fresh water. The Wigeon is 
more often a coast feeder. These are all 
desirable in a culinary sense. The Pochard, 
Tufted-duck, and Golden-eye are expert 
divers, and these also feed much on fresh 
waters, and are valuable as food. The true 
sea-ducks, all expert divers, as the Scaup, 
Long-tailed duck, Eider, and the two 
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than formerly. Punts one hundred years 
ago were either floating coffins or lumber- 
ing tubs, carrying a swivel-gun with its 
muzzle elevated like a telescope, yet Mr. 
Lubbock tells how an old man, who had 
the run of Breydon Water, with a piece 
destitute of any trigger-guard, which he 
called “Old Peggy,” killed 83 fowl at a 
shot. 

A modern punt may take either a single 
or double-barrelled breech or muzzle-loader, 
with a charge of 6 to 8 oz. of powder and 
2 to 2%lb. of shot. A gun designed by 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey had an oval bore, 
with major axis parallel to the water, so as 
to throw and scatter a lateral belt of shot. 

Sportsmen differ as to the best gun for 
flight shooting. We have tried all sorts, 


Wiv Duck. 


Scoters, rarely leave the sea, and their flesh 
is worthless. The Sheld-duck is also value- 
less as food, although the eggs are con- 
sidered a delicacy. The quality of a duck’s 
flesh is dependent on its food, and even the 
best vary much according to the district they 
come from. 

The ranks of home-bred birds are in- 
creased greatly in the later autumn by 
immense arrivals from the Continent, 
coming from countries both northerly and 
easterly of Great Britain. Of these the 
Wigeon is the most common, and makes 
the best return to those who use a punt, for 
it flies in dense companies of hundreds and 
thousands, and, as the tide rises, they crowd 
the higher banks and elevated spots as long 
as these remain uncovered, so that, with 
luck and good management, 70 to 100 may 
be gathered after a shot. Taking into con- 
sideration the perfection of modern appli- 
ances, the bags of the present are far less 


and never found anything better than an 
ordinary 12 bore, 7% lb. weight, with 
3% drachms of powder, and 1% oz. of 
No. 4 shot—the left barrel choked. With 
a heavier weapon, the weight becomes 
burdensome. When duck come to their 
feeding-grounds they invariably fly against 
the wind. On calm, still nights they pass 
too high for a shot; a strong wind at 
the back of the shooter and against the 
ducks offers the best chance, particularly 
if the gun faces the light in the west. The 
time of passage is very limited, fifteen 
minutes to half an hour. If you want to 
kill, do not fire at your birds as they come, 
but sideways, high, and after they have 
passed. On a certain occasion on the 
Holderness coast, on an evening when ducks 
flew low and slow against a strong wind, 
a young farmer killed eighteen couple within 
half an hour, only desisting because his 
barrels got too hot. At this sport a steady 
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retriever is required, or half the birds will 
not be gathered. 


Much disappointment will 
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be saved by finding beforehand the places 
where ducks come to feed. 

Mallard, Wigeon, and also Scaup come 
up from the sea at dusk to the muddy fore- 
shores of bays, estuaries, and tidal rivers 
to feed on the sea grass (Zostera marina), 
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of which they are immoderately fond. It 
is a common practice amongst coast-fowlers 
to sink a barrel, or, better still, to dig a hole, 
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in the mud deep enough to cover the 
shoulders of the shooter; a flat piece of 
board should be fixed for a seat, and the 
hole can be made quite comfortable if lined 
with a piece of matting. A full moon is the 
best, with a slightly overcast sky. We have 
had excellent sport in this way, but, of 
course, some nights are blanks. 

Large numbers of Mallard, Teal, Tufted- 
duck, and, in a less degree, several other 
species, are bred on private waters in Great 
Britain. Their greatest enemy, when the 
broods are hatched, is the pike. The ducks 
are shot in the autumn after they have been 
joined by immigrants from the Continent. 
Thanks to the “ Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts,” the abominations of what used to be 
called “ flapper-shooting” are at an end. 
With legitimate sport in the proper season, 
these sanctuaries afford excellent shooting. 
Discretion is necessary not to overshoot, 
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otherwise the fowl would be driven to seek 
a quieter retreat. Permanent shelter-screens 
are placed round the ponds or lakes in the 
best places for guns. The ducks, when dis- 
turbed, rise in a body, perhaps 800 to 1,000 
on the wing, at once; these soon break into 
small flights and spread in every direction, 
but after a short interval reappear at their 
old haunt by twos and threes and give excel- 
lent shots. We know of one such preserve 
of one hundred acres, with about ten acres 
of ponds, where 500 to 600 ducks may 
always be seen. It is shot lightly, from 100 
to 200 head annually. The home-bred 
ducks are as a rule less wild, and heavier 
and finer birds than the foreigners; prac- 
tically, too, they spend their lives in a state 
of semi-domestication. 

Out of thirty-one species—ducks and 
mergansers—included in the British azi- 
fauna, sixteen must be classed as residents 
(i.e., they have nested, more or less), three 
are winter visitants, and twelve occasional. 

Ducks can rarely be approached at sea 
by sailing-boats—that is, by going directly 
for them—but a skilful boatman, who is 
well up to the work, will often enough bring 
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his craft within shooting distance. Duck 
shooting has many phases, and some of the 
Continental methods of pursuit differ 
materially from those of England. Some- 
times, as on the great lakes of Sweden, the 
bow of a boat is masked with green branches 
and allowed to drift slowly down into the 
vicinity of the fowl, till the concealed sports- 
men can open their battery. Ducks are also 
tempted within reach by decoy birds, or 
excellent imitations of the same, In 
America various schemes are employed to 
attract ducks within range, and numbers are 
shot from concealed boats, tubs, and arti- 
ficial islands, as well as by combined boat 
attacks. In every case, however, the design 
is the same, to make a bag. 

The literature of duck shooting would 
form a library in itself, from the classic 
works of H. B. Daniel, Hawker, and 
Folkard to the inexhaustible files and pages 
of The Field newspaper, where eyery point 
connected with wildfowl shooting has again 
and again been threshed out. To those in- 
terested in the subject and wishing to in- 
crease their knowledge, information will 
be found to the most minute details in Sir 
R. Payne-Gallwey’s The Fowler in Ireland, 
and in his Letters to Young Shooters, third 
series; also in Mr. Abel Chapman's Bird 
Life of the Border, and in The Art of Wild- 
fowl Shooting, all works excellent of their 
kind. 

JoHn CorpEAux. 
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DUIKER.—The Duiker, or Duikerbok, 
(Cephalopus grimmi), Puti of the Bechu- 
anas, Impunzi of the Matabele, is a small 
antelope, standing from 23 to 26 inches 
in height, found singly or in pairs all 
over South Africa, as well as in Nyasa- 
land, Angola, and other localities.  Be- 
sides this, the common or Cape duiker, 
other species are to be found in various 
parts of Africa. The duiker frequents 
by preference bush, or thin forest, where 
scrub and covert are plentiful. It is, 
however, common enough in open country, 
wherever patches of bush occur. And in 
the deep, jungly kloofs of the mountain 
ranges it is also abundant. The duiker 
falls more often to the shot-gun than to the 
rifle, and, at fairly short range, succumbs 
readily enough to a charge of No. 2 shot. 
It is a shy, wary little beast, and has a habit 
of squatting and diving among the coverts 
it frequents; and its name, which, rendered 
from the Dutch, signifies diver or ducker, 
explains very aptly its somewhat sneaking, 
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furtive attributes. In colour this antelope 
varies a good deal, the coats of individuals, 
even in the same locality, running through 
the ‘whole range of hues between greenish 
and yellowish brown. A yellowish or red- 
dish brown, tinged with green or grey, is 
the more common. The male carries short 
sharp horns not exceeding 634 inches in 
length. The female is hornless. A tuft 
of hair between the ears is very character- 


Dermer. 


Ht. at shoulder, 26 in; length of horns, 4 en; 
Max. length, <4 in 


istic. The duiker is frequently shot by the 
gunner when in pursuit of game-birds. It 
has plenty of pace and staying power, and 
stands well before foxhounds. In Natal a 
small bright bay species is found (C. natal- 
ensis), known as the Natal red-buck, the 
male and female of which both carry horns. 
Another of the duikers is the tiny Blue-buck 
—Blaauwbok of the Boers—common in the 
bush veld country of Cape Colony and 
Natal. The flesh of the duiker affords 
moderately good eating. 
H. A. Bryden. 


EEL. (Anguilla vulgaris.) 


MeasureMENTs, &c.—Lower jaw the 
longer; length of head 2% to 234 in the 
distance from the snout to the origin of the 
dorsal fin, and from 34 to 3% to the com- 
mencement of the anal fin. Body cylin- 
drical as far as the anus, posterior to which 
it becomes more and more compressed. 
Lips broad and fleshy (latirostris), or 
narrow (vulgaris); the maxilla extends 
backwards to beneath the middle or hind 
edge of the eye. Eye—rather small, 
diameter 8 to 12 times in the length of the 
head; about 1%4 to 2 from the end of the 
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snout 1% apart. Teeth—cardiform in the 
jaws and vomer. Fins—the dorsal com- 
mences far behind the head, as already 


observed. The anal arises about the length 
of the head behind the origin of the dorsal 
fin, and a little in front of the middle of the 


by W. B. and S. C. Johnson. 


total length. Scales—small ones under the 
epidermis and imbedded in mucus. Colours 
—variable, generally dull olive along the 
back, and white or yellow along the ab- 
domen, fins darker than the body, except 
the first third of the anal. Among the out- 
ward signs by which a male eel may be 
recognised, says O. Hermes, is a very strik- 
ing metallic or bronze colour.—Day’s Fishes 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. II., 
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ELAND.—The Eland (Taurotragus 
oryx), Pofu of the Bechuanas, Mpofu of 
the Matabele and Zulus, as well as of the 
Swahilis of East Africa, is the largest ante- 
lope in the world, and is found only in 


Africa. Of the common Eland there 
are two varieties—the unstriped Eland, 
whose range seems never to have ex- 


tended much north of Lake Ngami, and 
the striped Eland, discovered by Living- 
stone, which, towards the Zambesi and thence 
northward, westward, and eastward into the 
African continent, takes the place of the 
more southern, desert-loving, and unstriped 
Eland. The unstriped Eland attains greater 
dimensions than its striped congener, 
although it frequents by preference much 
more waterless and desert country. Further 
north in Africa is found the magnificent 
Derbian Eland (Taurotragus derbianus), 
distinguished from the other species by the 
greater length and stoutness of the horns, 
and a somewhat different coloration. This 
Eland was first discovered in the Gambia 
country, but its range has now been found 
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to extend as far eastward as 
oudan. 

At the present time, bull Elands may still 
be found in the northern portion of the 
Kalahari standing nearly 6 feet at the 
shoulder and weighing 1,500 lbs. or more. 
Instances are on record of these magnificent 
creatures measuring no less than 6 feet 
6 inches (19% hands) at the withers, and 
weighing 2,000 Ibs. But, thanks to inces- 
sant persecution, Elands of the present day 
can seldom hope to attain such weight and 
measurement. The cows are considerably 
less in weight and height than the bulls. 
The colour of a herd of Elands var 
greatly. The younger animals are of a 
rufous fawn; in the intermediate stages the 
colour is of a paler fawn or dun; while in 
the old bulls and cows the hair becomes 
much thinner with age, the skin shows 
through, and the body colouring is of a 
slaty blue. The is as smooth as that 
of an Alderney c The head, especially 
in the bulls, is small, neat, and game-like. 
The bulls are easily singled out by their 
much greater size and bulk, their shorter 
and more massive horns, and the thick 
bristly tuft of bright brown hair which 
stands out from the forehead just beneath 
the horns. The body is exceedingly mas- 
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(Photo. by W. P, Dando, F. 
Evanp. 


sive, the shoulders are very deep, and a 
broad dewlap depends towards the knees. 
The legs are clean and shapely. In the 
Derbian Eland the body colouring is more 
rufous, the forehead is chestnut coloured, 
and an imperfect white chevron is found 
below the eyes. 
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Although so frequently found in purely 
desert country, the Eland puts on flesh and 
fat in a quite amazing way. Even in the 
dry season of the South African winter the 
writer has hunted and killed these antelopes 
in the waterless recesses of the North Kala- 
hari, and found them fat and in high con- 
dition. The flesh is excellent; tender, 
juicy, and partaking of the flavour of young, 
game-like beef—if such a combination can 
be injagined. The horns of an average 
well-grown bull attain occasionally a length 
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of 31 or 32 inches, and are extremely 
massive at the base. The horns of a cow 
will sometimes reach a length of about 34 
inches ; but they are slimmer and less deeply 
marked in the twist than those of the male. 
The record horns of the common Eland 
measure 37 inches, of the Derbian species 
938 inches. A single horn in the Berlin 
Museum measures 40 inches. 

In the old days Elands must have been 
extraordinarily plentiful in every part of 
South Africa, down even to the shores of 
the Cape Peninsula. Their name yet lingers 
throughout the country, and Eland’s Drift, 
Eland’s Kopje, Eland’s River, and Eland’s 
Fontein are amongst the commonest of 
South African place-names. But even in 
the days of the flint-lock the Eland was 
always one of the easiest of all game 
animals to shoot. Its flesh and skin were 
always in high demand; it was everywhere 
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agerly pursued; and at the present day, 
except in the difficult recesses of the Kala- 
hari Desert, the old unstriped Eland of the 
Cape, once known to naturalists as Oreas 
canna, may now be looked upon as a van- 
ished quadruped. In the Cape Colon 
Great Namaqualand, Zululand, the Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State and Bechua 
land as far as the tropic of Capricorn it is 
extinct. Yet Cornwallis Harris in 1837 
describes this noble beast as frequenting the 
plains of the interior, i.c., middle Bechu 
land, the Transvaal and Orange Free 
“in vast herds.” A few are still preserved 
by the Natal Government in a corner of the 
Drakensberg Mountains between Natal and 
3asutoland. In the Kalahari, or desert 
portions of the Bakwéna and Bamangwato 
countries—the territory of the chiefs Sebele 
and Khama—the Eland is now first en- 
countered as the traveller passes north. In 
all this northern region of the Kalahari, and 
westward towards Lake Ngami, the un- 
striped Eland still roams in large herds. 
The writer has encountered them in recent 
years between Kanne and Inkouani in troops 
of between thirty and forty, and still larger 
herds exist. It is a fact that these desert- 
bred Elands can and do exist without water 
for seven months in the year, in common 
with the gemsbok, giraffe, duiker, and stein- 
bok, In the Ovampo country, west of Lake 
Ngami, Elands are still found. Here and 
in Portuguese West Africa, however, they 
are striped. North of the Botletli River, 
and in Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and 
Portuguese South-East Africa, the striped 
variety of Eland is still to be found, occa- 
sionally in fair troops. Thence into Africa, 
as far north as Senegambia on the West 
and British East Africa on the East, the 
striped Eland in two forms, the common 
and the Derbian, is to be found. 

Of all African beasts of chase the Eland 
is the most readily killed. In South Africa, 
where game can be hunted on horseback, 
nothing is easier than to ride into a troop 
and turn out and shoot the fattest and most 
desirable specimen. Occasionally the Eland 
can be driven right up to the hunter’s wagon 
and slain there. The Eland has no de- 
fensive powers whatever. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in more hilly country, or where the 
animals are in low condition, the cows will 
give some trouble to catch, even to the 
mounted man. As a rule the hunter can, 
after five or ten minutes’ gallop, ride right 
up to his quarry and shoot it without 
trouble from the saddle. Such is the 
writer's own experience. When thoroughly 
blown, the Eland breaks from its gallop into 
a slinging trot, an the hunter may then 
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easily know that the game is his. A “400 
or 350 sporting rifle, a “303, or a Mann- 
‘licher, or, indeed, any handy rifle, is suffi- 
cient to bring down an Eland, which is one 
of the softest and most easily killed of 
African game. In East Africa the Eland 
is principally stalked on foot, or driven by 
native beaters in the direction in which the 
sportsman lies concealed. The head of an 
Eland, especially of a good bull, forms an 
admirable trophy; yet these noble creatures 
are so easily shot, and are vanishing so 
rapidly, that the hunter may well content 
himself with a few good specimens. 

At the present day in South Africa the 
Eland is seldom encountered in wide open 
plains. It frequents by preference moder- 
ately bushed country or thin forest. In 
East Africa, however, it is still to be found 
on the open plains. 

H. A. Brypen. 


ELEPHANT.—AFRICA (Elephas 
africanus).—Size and Measurements.— 
Though somewhat less in bulk and stature 
than either the Mastodon or the Mammoth 
—its vanished prototypes of prehistoric 
times—the African elephant is to-day the 
mightiest beast which yet exists upon our 
planet; and although we have unfortunately 
but scant data to go upon regarding the 
maximum size ever attained by the largest 
males of the species, and the average 
height certainly varies in different parts 
of Africa, I think I shall not be far 
wrong in saying that to the south of 
the Zambesi the standing height at the 
shoulder of full-grown bull elephants is 
usually from 10 ft. to 10 ft. 6 in., whilst, 
according to the most reliable authorities, 
these animals in Uganda and other parts 
of Central Africa attain a height of from 
10 ft. 9 in. to 11 ft. 3 in. 

Of five ordinary full-grown South 
African bull elephants, whose standing 
height I carefully measured by taking the 
distance in a straight line between two poles 
placed exactly parallel to one another and 
fixed upright in the ground, the one at the 
sole of the forefoot, and the other at the 
top of the shoulder of the dead animal, 
one stood 9 ft. 11 in., two exactly 10 ft., 
one 10 ft. 4 in., and one ro ft. 6 in. 

But, just as in India some few elephants 
are known to have much exceeded the 
ordinary dimensions of the species, so also 
in Africa it may be supposed that animals 
occur from time to time of exceptional 
stature. The late William Cotton Oswell, 
in the account of his African hunting ex- 
periences contained in the volume on Big- 
game Shooting of the Badminton Library. 
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says, “I have seen thousands of elephants, 
and shot the largest one I ever saw. I 
measured him, and he was 12 ft. 2 in.” 

I have also heard of other measurements 
of well over eleven feet taken by reliable 
men. Such exceptional animals must, I 
fancy, have always been very rare in South 
Africa, for although in the earlier years of 
my hunting career I saw a large number 
of full-grown bull elephants in the aggre- 
gate, I never remember to have seen any 
one which towered above its fellows. My 
conclusion, therefore, is that although giants 
of the race undoubtedly occur, they are very 
exceptional, and that, speaking generally, 
the vertical standing height at the shoulder 
of the male elephant in South Africa may 
be taken to be from 1o ft. to 10 ft. 6 in., 
and in Central Africa from 10 ft. 9 in. to 
11 ft. 3 in. 

Tusks.—The size of the tusks in the 
African elephant varies very greatly, and 
is no criterion as to the stature of the 
animal. In the southern part of that con- 
tinent a full-grown bull will seldom carry 
tusks weighing: less than thirty pounds 
apiece, whilst tusks of over sixty pounds 
weight have, in my experience, always been 
exceptional. Thus, amongst considerably 
more than one hundred bull elephants which 
were shot in 1873 in the country between 
Matabeleland and the Zambesi River, there 
were only two animals whose tusks weighed 
over eighty pounds each, and not more than 
fifteen which weighed over sixty pounds. 

In portions of Central and Eastern A frica 
the average size and weight of elephant 
tusks is far greater than in the countries 
to the south of the Zambesi River. The 
largest tusk known is now in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. It 
was brought from Central Africa to Zanzi- 
bar, and measures 10 ft. 2 in. in length, 
24 in. in circumference at the thickest part, 
and weighs 228 pounds, now that it is 
thoroughly dried out, so that when freshly 
taken from the skull of the mighty beast 
which carried it, it must probably have 
weighed nearly 250 pounds. 

The largest tusk I have ever heard of in 
Southern Africa was bought by a Boer 
hunter, named Bernhard Bauer, from the 
natives near Lake N’gami, in 1873, I think. 
Tt was weighed in the presence of many 
people at the store of Messrs, Francis and 
Clark, traders in old Soshong, the former 
capital of Khama’s country, and turned the 
scale at 174 pounds. What became of this 
remarkable tusk I have never heard. An 
elephant carrying a magnificent pair of tusks 
was killed in Matabeleland within seventy 
miles of the present township of Bulawayo, 
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three or four years before my first visit to 
the country. Late one evening a young 
Boer hunter, named Potgieter, came across 
some elephant bulls in the thick bush 
between the Vungo and Gwelo rivers. 
Amongst them was an animal with tusks 
which protruded many feet from its head, 
and seemed almost to touch the ground. 
This elephant was severely wounded by 
young Potgieter, but, thanks to the thickness 
of the bush and the fast gathering darkness, 
it made its escape for the time eae! only 
to die, however, shortly afterwards. The 
carecase was ultimately found by a native 
hunter, named Zwartboy, by whom the tusks 
were sold to a trader in Bulawayo. They 
were a very perfect pair, measuring over 
nine feet in length, and weighing upwards 
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of 150 pounds each. Another very similar 
pair were bought from Umzila, the King of 
the Gaza Zulus, by Mr. Reuben Benningfield 
in 1874. This pair I saw myself in Durban 
in March, 1875. They were nearly nine 
feet in length measured over the curve, 
were a perfect pair, and together weighed 
just over 300 pounds. he late Mr. 
William Cotton Oswell also shot an elephant 
on the Botletli River about the year 1845 
with tusks weighing between 230 and 240 
pounds the pair. Since the opening up of 
Central Africa, however, to travellers and 
sportsmen, many elephants have been shot 
by Europeans with much larger tusks than 
this, the finest pair of all having been ob- 
tained by Major P. H. G. Powell Cotton, 
which weighed 198 pounds and 178 pounds 
respectively, and are the heaviest pair of 
tusks ever taken from the head of an 
elephant shot by a white man. Personally I 
have been very unlucky in coming across 
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elephants with abnormally large tusks, the 
largest pair I ever secured of my own 
shooting only weighing 166 pounds the pair, 
and I never saw larger tusks in the head of 
a living elephant. 

In Africa, as is well known, female 
elephants as a rule carry tusks as well 
as the males. Ten to twelve pounds 
in South Africa is the average weight 
of the tusk of a full-grown elephant cow, 
and although a_ weight of fifteen or 
sixteen pounds is not uncommon, any- 
thing over twenty pounds is exception- 
ally fine. I once saw the tusks of a cow 
elephant shot in Matabeleland, one of which 
weighed thirty-nine pounds, and the other 
nearly as much. One of these tusks showed 
signs of having lain on the ground for a 
considerable time, as in one part the enamel 
was much dried and cracked, proving that 
the animal which once bore them had been 
found dead, having probably escaped from 
her pursuers when first wounded, only to 
die subsequently from her injuries. These 
abnormal cow tusks were about six feet in 
length, nearly straight, and almost solid, 
the hollows at their bases being singularly 
small. No one with any knowledge of 
elephant tusks could possibly have mistaken 
them for those of a male. Speaking gener- 
ally, I should think that on the average the 
tusks of a full-grown African bull elephant 
weigh about four times as much as those 
of a full-grown cow, and I look upon a cow 
tusk weighing thirty-nine pounds as being 
as great a rarity as the largest bull tusk now 
in existence. 

Amongst African elephants, tuskless 
animals of either sex are rare, though much 
more so amongst the bulls than the cows. 
Indeed, I only remember to have seen one 
bull elephant without tusks, though in every 
herd one or more tuskless cows are to be 
met with. I have seen and shot both bulls 
and cows with only one tusk, and in such 
cases have found the bone on the other side 
quite solid, and without any kind of rudi- 
mentary hollow where the missing tusk 
ought to have been set. 

Habitat.—At the present day in South 
Africa the elephant has ceased to exist in 
many parts of the country where it was 
once plentiful. In the Gane Colony it 
would in all probability have long since 
become extinct, had it not been strictly pro- 
tected for many years by the Government. 
Thanks to this protection, wild elephants 
still roam the forests of the Knysma and 
the waste lands of the Addo bush in con- 
siderable and ever-increasing numbers, but 
save for these small remnants of a migh 
host, not another individual of their race is 
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to be found for many a hundred miles to 
the north and north-west. 

In the interior of Eastern South Africa, 
however, elephants are not quite such a 
thing of the past, and from the eastern 
borders of the Transvaal to the Zambesi 
they may still be found in districts where 
the country is uninhabited or very thinly 
peopled, and where at the same time the 
surroundings are suitable to their re- 
quirements. Through all the enormous 
expanse of low-lying forest-clad country, 
also, which lies between the habitable parts 
of Rhodesia and the Zambesi, to the east 
of the Victoria Falls, elephants still roam; 
but so cautious have these animals become, 
and so yast is the territory over which they 
perpetually wander, that they are very 
difficult to find. 

Three things have saved the wild, unpro- 
tected elephant in Southern Africa from 
extinction, These are the extraordinary 
development of its sense of smell, its power 
of walking enormous distances without rest, 
and the vast extent of the country over 
which it can travel after having been dis- 
turbed. I can illustrate all three points. 

Many years ago—in 1872—I was hunting 
elephants in company with an experienced 
Hottentot hunter in the forest country to 
the north of Matabeleland. One day we 
were ascending a small isolated hill in order 
to get a view over the surrounding country, 
when my companion espied a herd of 
elephants, and at once directed my attention 
to them. They were advancing rapidly 
through the forest in a long straggling line, 
and were heading in a direction that would 
have taken them across the line of march 
by which we had come to the hill. As soon 
as the old hunter at my side realised this 
fact, which he did at a glance, he said to me, 
“ We must descend the hill at once and cut 
off the elephants before they reach our 
spoor, or they will assuredly scent it and 
take alarm.” We therefore scrambled down 
the hill and ran back through the open 
forest as quickly as possible in the direction 
from which we had come. We were in 
time to intercept the elephants just as the 
foremost, an old cow, reached the line along 
which our feet had come in contact with 
the earth. I saw her stop dead and scent 
the ground rapidly with her outstretched 
trunk, the point of which was moved quickly 
to and fro close to the ground. That brief 
examination was sufficient, her delicate 
sense of smell haying evidently conveyed to 
her brain the information that human 
beings, the dreaded enemies of her race, had 
lately passed that way, and might therefore 
still be near her. How she conveyed the 
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information to her companions I do not 
know, but in another moment the whole 
herd had swung round, and were making 
off at a shambling trot in the opposite 
direction. Then followed a long and ex- 
hausting chase in the intense heat of an 
African sun, which, however, resulted in the 
death of several elephants. 

On another occasion I remember follow- 
ing four enormous bulls which had come to 
drink one night in a lagoon formed by the 
overflow of the river Chobi. We took up 
the tracks -at the first dawn of day,’ the 
elephants being not far ahead of us, and 
were in momentary expectation of coming 
up with them, when we suddenly found 
that they had become alarmed and had fled. 
An examination of the ground showed us 
that they had turned short round on reach- 
ing the track we had made when approach- 
ing the river on the previous day with a long 
retinue of Kaffirs. Their keenness of scent 
had at once enabled them to detect the taint 
left on the ground by human feet which had 
passed that way some twenty hours before, 
and, as we never caught them up, was the 
means of saving them for that day at least 
from the attentions of an elephant gun. 

In the year 1885, some five years before 
the occupation of Mashonaland by Mr. 
Rhodes’s pioneers, I was camped on the 
banks of the Umfuli river in company with 
a well-known Boer hunter, Cornelis van 
Rooyen. We had returned to camp after 
a good day's buffalo hunting, when two of 
the Kaffirs we had left at the carcase of 
one of the buffaloes reported that a herd of 
elephants had passed through the bush 
within sight of them, just as it was growing 
dusk. As the wind was favourable, they 
did not think the keen-scented animals had 
become aware of their presence, or taken 
alarm in any way, so we determined to 
follow them up the following day. 

The next morning, therefore, at earliest 
dawn, we rode out and cut their spoor some 
two miles beyond the spot where the Kaffirs 
had seen them the preceding evening, and 
a glance at the tracks showed us that they 
had still been walking quietly here, and had 
evidently not scented any of the dead 
buffaloes. The elephants had a long start 
of about ten hours in front of us; but as 
they had been feeding to some extent, strip- 
ping a tree here and there of its bark, some- 
times breaking off large branches, and even 
stopping now and then to dig up some 
succulent root, it looked as if they were 
altogether unsuspicious of danger, and might 
therefore be expected to halt as soon as the 
sun became uncomfortably warm, in order 
to enjoy a midday siesta in a shady spot, as 
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lazy, sober-minded elephants always do in 
parts of the country where they have not 
been much hunted. “There was, amongst the 
great round and oblong tracks of some 
twenty large elephants, the spoor of a tiny 
calf that could not have been many days 
old, and the fact that so young an animal 
was amongst the herd made us feel sure 
that we should come up with them in the 
course of the day; for we did not think such 
a baby elephant would be capable of travel- 
ling any very great distance without resting. 
We soon learned, too, by a careful examina- 
tion of the ground, that two bulls were with 
the herd, the one evidently an animal of the 
largest size, whilst the second was consider- 
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ably smaller, but yet might be expected to 
carry tusks of about 20 to 25 lbs. weight 
each. The big bull, we feared, would prove 
to be a tuskless elephant, which both Van 
Rooyen and myself had lately seen in this 
district, the animal I have before mentioned 
as the only tuskless bull elephant I have ever 
seen. 

We had ridden out from camp accom- 
panied by some half-dozen Kaffirs and a 
Masarwa Bushman. The former were 
Matabele and Mashunas, and were very 
much like any other ordinary specimens of 
their race, but the latter was one of the 
most sagacious hunters I have ever met 
even amongst men of his own wild race, 
and, although considerably past the prime 
of life, he was simply unsurpassable as a 
tracker and runner. It was, I should say, 
about 5.30 A.M. when old Marman the 
Bushman took up the spoor, and we stuck 
to it at a very fast walk till about 3 p.m., 
only twice taking the saddles off the horses 
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for a few minutes at a time to ease their 
backs and allow them to stale. 

3y this time all the Kaffirs were very 
much fagged, as the heat of the sun had 
been intense for the last five hours, and 
when we saddled up our horses for the third 
time and old Marman announced his in- 
tention of running on the spoor, we told 
them to take a rest and follow quietly on 
the tracks of our horses. Old Marman 
now commenced to run, and in all my life 
I have never seen a more marvellous feat 
of endurance. He would run a mile at a 
good sharp trot, then walk very fast for a 
quarter or half a mile, then run again; and 
so he kept on for mile after mile and hour 
after hour. At length the burning sun sank 
from view, but still the elephants were far 
ahead of us, and still old Marman trotted 
doggedly on their tracks. 

Soon after this time we came to where 
the elephants had rested during the fiercest 
heat of the day, possibly from two till four, 
and as on again moving they had scattered 
and commenced to feed in real earnest, 
breaking down trees and digging up roots 
in all directions, we might yet have come 
up with them had we been in a part of the 
world where the twilight is long drawn out. 
But within the tropics, some 20 degrees 
south of the equator, once the sun has set, 
night comes on apace. Nor could old 
Marman run without a check on the tracks 
of a herd of elephants that had now scat- 
tered about, thinking of nothing but ap- 
peasing their hunger, in the same way as 
he had done before when they kept travel- 
ling straight ahead, only breaking off 
branches occasionally and chewing them as 
they marched along. Darkness, therefore, 
soon forced us to abandon the pursuit till 
the following morning. 

During the thirteen hours we had been 
on the elephants’ tracks I think we could 
not have covered less than fifty miles, as 
old Marman must have run nearly, if not 
quite, twenty after three o'clock, and allow- 
ing over an hour for the time lost while 
the horses were offsaddled, we had then 
already done about eight hours’ very fast 
walking since first taking up the spoor in 
the early morning. The elephants had had 
twenty-four hours in which to accomplish 
this distance, but as they apparently had no 
particular cause for so long a journey, and 
were moreover accompanied by a very 
young calf, it would appear as if this were 
only their normal rate of travel during the 
twenty-four hours. 

Even in districts where elephants have 
been but little molested, their tracks will 
often have to be followed for many hours 
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before they can be overtaken, and where 
they have been constantly persecuted for 
many years, as is the case all over Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland, they never seem to 
rest for more than a short time during 
the hottest portion of the day, but keep con- 
stantly moving forward, feeding as they 
walk. They do not confine themselves to 
any particular district, but roam over the 
whole of the enormous areas of uninhabited 
wilderness of which they were once the un- 
disputed masters, but in which they are now 
never safe from the attacks of ivory 
hunters. 

To return to the narrative of our prrsuit, 
when it became so dark that we could no 
longer follow their tracks, we decided to 
pass the night at the nearest stream, and 
then take up the spoor again in the morning. 
Luckily, in this part of the country water 
was very plentiful, as we were in the midst 
of the many small streams which, rising on 
the northern face of Intaba Insimbi (the 
Hill of Iron), run down into the Umzweswe 
river. We soon reached one of these, a 
little rill of beautifully clear water, flowing 
down an open glade, carpeted with a short, 
succulent, red-seeded grass, which, springing 
up at the hottest time of year, affords excel- 
lent pasturage for horses and cattle, and 
which I have never seen anywhere else but 
in the upland valleys of Rhodesia. As our 
horses had had no food at all during the 
day, we hobbled them and turned them loose, 
having first collected a large quantity of dry 
wood and kindled two large fires, one on 
each side of the little glade. This we did 
in order to scare away lions, and then, allow- 
ing the old Bushman to get a little well- 
earned sleep, Van Rooyen and I kept up the 
fires, and from time to time turned the 
horses whenever they strayed into the dark- 
ness. We had eaten nothing since the 
previous evening, nor had we brought any 
food with us; but to go a day without food 
and pass the night without a blanket is not 
looked upon as any very great hardship by 
an elephant hunter, and we should have felt 
quite happy had we been sure of overtaking 
our game on the morrow. Neither of us, 
I think, expected to do so, as the calf, on 
whose weakness we had reckoned to delay 
his seniors, was evidently a very strong little 
animal, and, moreover, when day dawned, 
the elephants would again have had the 
whole night during which to increase their 
lead. However, we determined to follow 
them for another day and trust to fortune. 

About midnight we tied the horses to a 
tree close behind one of our fires, and then 
lying down with our backs to the blaze, got 
what rest we could before daylight. As 
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soon as we could see we saddled up, and 
once more took up the spoor of the 
elephants, which old Marman followed at a 
more sober pace than on the preceding even- 
ing, though he still got over the ground at 
a good sharp walk. For mile after mile 
we stuck to it, and with every mile the 
chance of ever overtaking them seemed to 
grow smaller. We had twice offsaddled the 
horses and were thinking of doing so for 
the third time. The cool of early dawn 
had gradually given place to a temperature 
which, culminating when the sun was at its 
zenith, seemed at length about to become 
more bearable, as the glowing orb was now 
dipping towards the west. And yet the 
elephants seemed further away from us than 
ever. Their dung, and the leaves of the 
branches which had been broken off and lay 
scattered on their track, were getting drier 
and drier, and I do not believe that at three 
in the afternoon of this second day of the 
pursuit we had yet reached the spot where 
they had passed at daybreak. 

Suddenly old Marman stopped as we 
came to some tracks crossing the spoor we 
were following at right angles. After a 
quick, eager examination he said in the 
Matabele language, “ Their familiar spirits 
(amaglosi) have deserted them,” and then 
told us that the animals we were following 
were not far in front of us, as they had 
recrossed their own tracks but a short time 
ago. We soon satisfied ourselves that it was 
the same troop of elephants by noting that 
the footprints of the little calf and the big 
bull were amongst the fresh tracks. 

Shortly after this we came up with the 
animals themselves in some very thick bush, 
and shot the two bulls, the biggest proving 
to be a tusker with teeth weighing slightly 
over 40 Ibs. each, while the tusks of the 
smaller bull did not weigh quite 40 Ibs. the 
pair. The Kaffirs we had left behind 
the previous day turned up, contrary to our 
expectation, before dark, and that night, 
after a forty-eight hours’ fast, we all had a 
glorious meal of elephant's heart and trunk. 
The next day we chopped out the tusks and 
reached our camp on the Umfuli on the 
evening of the fourth day after we had left 
it. We should, however, never have over- 
taken these elephants had they not made 
a turn and recrossed their own spoor, un- 
fortunately for them, just in front of us, 
for I believe that they had travelled just 
as far during the last day and night as they 
had done in the course of the previous 
twenty-four hours, and judging from my 
own experience on the foregoing and many 
other occasions, I am of opinion that when 
elephants have been much persecuted they 
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travel continually during the whole year at 
the rate of from twenty to fifty miles every 
twenty-four hours. 

Habits.—The South African elephant, 
unlike any other animal with which I am 
acquainted, never, or at any rate very rarely, 
lies down to rest, though he will roll in mud 
or rub himself against the side of an ant- 
heap.'! I make this statement advisedly, as 
I have seen altogether some thousands of 
elephants sleeping, but all have been stand- 
ing, nor have I ever seen even the impres- 
sion on the ground where one has been 
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reposing. At night elephants travel and 
feed, taking their rest during the hottest 
hours of the day, at which time they stand 
in the shade of large trees, or in the recesses 
of the wait-a-bit thorn jungles for which 
they have such a strong predilection. 

In proof of the assertion I have made that 
in South Africa elephants wander over 
enormous tracts of country, I will adduce 
the fact that in 1878 some friends of mine 
cut a bullet out of an elephant killed in 
Eastern Mashonaland that had been fired 
into it the year before, a long way to the 
west of the Gwai river. There was no mis- 
taking the bullet, as it had retained its shape 
and the marks of the grooving perfectly, 
and could only have been fired out of a 


1 In the interior of South Africa ant-heaps are 
sometimes 20 ft. in height. 
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certain 12-bore Westley Richards rifle used 
the year before in the thorn jungles of the 
Linquasi district by an English hunter- 
Mr. Spencer Drake. The distance as the 
crow flies between the spot where this 
elephant was wounded in 1877, and where 
it was killed in 1878, is approximately some 
250 miles. 

I have seen it stated that in Africa full- 
grown bull elephants are never found in 
company with cows, and as Dr. Livingstone 
has said that a picture representing bull and 
cow elephants mixed would at once stamp 
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the artist who painted it as unfamiliar with 
the habits of the animals he depicted, the 
mixing of the sexes must be unusual, as the 
good doctor was a very careful observer, 
and few men have had better opportunities 
of observing the African elephant in its 
wild state. Nevertheless, I have seen a 
good many exceptions to the rule, but such 
changes of habit may have been caused to 
a considerable extent by constant persecu- 
tion, which would result in the breaking up 
of the small troops of bulls, until possibly 
single animals were left wandering alone, 
which were ready to consort with any others 
of their kind they happened to meet. On 
more than one occasion I have seen a small 
herd of bull elephants standing asleep close 
to a large number of cows, but in such cases 
the bulls were all together and not mixed 
with the females. 
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Native Methods of Hunting.—In South 
Africa, before the natives became possessed 
of firearms, the elephant was killed in 
various ways. Sometimes he was caught 
in a pitfall, though probably few but young 
and half-grown animals were the victims, 
and sometimes his death was compassed 
with heavy assegais, which were driven 
deep down between his shoulder blades by 
a savage seated in a tree waiting on his line 
of march. These long, broad-bladed 
assegais were fixed into heavy shafts, the 
weight of which worked them gradually into 
the vitals 6f the wounded animal. 

In the country lying between Matabele- 
land and the Zambesi, even in my time, 
elephants were first hamstrung whilst stand- 
ing asleep, by a blow from a thin, sharp, 
broad-bladed axe, which severed the “ tendo 

illis,” and then done to death with 
If the “tendo Achillis” was cut 


assegais. 
through, the poor brute was at the mercy 
of his assailants, being almost unable to 
move. but if the blow failed or was only 
partially successful, he was able to make 
good his escape, and in 1872 and 1873 I 


shot several elephants that had been 
wounded by blows dealt with axes in the 
endeavour to sever the “tendo Achillis,” 
and in some cases found the wounds still 
unhealed and sloughing. 

By Europeans elephants are, or rather 
have been, hunted (for I think there are 
now no professional elephant hunters left 
south of the Zambesi) both on foot and 
horseback. There is a considerable element 
of danger in either form of the sport, as, 
although elephants are in one way the most 
timid of animals, and will not allow a human 
being to approach them if they can possibly 
get out of his way, yet when interfered 
with, and when they discover that escape 
is hopeless, they are liable to become ex- 
cessively vicious. Personally I rank the 
elephant as a more vicious animal than the 
buffalo ; that is to say, taking an average of 
the considerable number of both animals I 
have shot, I have been charged by a larger 
proportion of elephants than of buffaloes. 

As I have said, elephant hunting as a 
business has now become a thing of the past 
in South Africa, for the game is no longer 
worth the candle. In the years 1872, 1873, 
and 1874, however, although I had to do an 
immense amount of hard work, I found it 
easy enough to pay all my expenses by 
elephant hunting in the country to the north 
and north-west of Matabeleland. During 
that period I hunted entirely on foot, using 
the commonest of old muzzle-loading trade 
guns, and cheap powder that was sold to 
the natives in 5Ib. bags. My bag for the 
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three years was seventy-eight elephants, but 
I cannot help thinking that had I then pos- 
sessed a good breech-loading rifle I might 
have killed at least double that number. 

Like everyone else who has shot many 
elephants on foot, I have had some narrow 
escapes, and have owed my life many times 
to the fact that the African elephant can 
almost invariably be stopped in full charge 
by a shot in any part of the head or chest, 
even though the wound inflicted may not 
be mortal. When an African elephant 
charges he raises his head and spreads ‘his 
enormous ears like two sails. When he 
first rushes out he often raises his trunk 
high in the air, trumpeting loudly the while. 
But such a demonstration is, I think, usually 
only meant to frighten his enemies, and he 
is not likely to come far with his trunk 
upraised before turning round and rejoining 
the herd. But when an elephant really 
means to charge home, he comes on 
(usually, at any rate) with his trunk held 
down between his tusks, and the point 
curled in towards his chest, keeping up a 
succession of short, sharp screams of rage 
all the time. It is useless then to try to 
kill him with a shot in the front of the 
head, as the angle at which his head is held 
makes it impossible for a bullet fired from 
the shoulder of the man he is charging, who 
is standing perhaps some twenty yards in 
front of him, to reach his brain (which lies 
low down in the back of the skull), without 
first passing through some 2ft. of trunk 
and a great deal of bone. The best shot 
under such circumstances is right through 
the trunk into the chest, as a powerful rifle 
or smooth bore gun will drive a bullet right 
through an elephant’s trunk and then reach 
his heart. I have killed several in this way, 
and have hit many others in the head, trunk, 
or chest on the side of the trunk when they 
were charging, but without exception every 
one, as soon as he was struck, immediately 
stopped screaming, and swerved off to one 
side. Once I remember I was charged by 
an elephant bull which I had wounded with 
a “450 bore Metford rifle by Gibbs, of 
Bristol. As he came on, I wondered 
whether the comparatively small bullet 
would stop him, as it would have been all 
up with me had it not done so. He was 
screaming loudly, but immediately the little 
bullet struck him in the chest he swerved 
otf and became silent, and I killed him with 
another shot. 

Hunting on Horseback. — Elephant- 
hunting on horseback is very much 
pleasanter and infinitely less fatiguing than 
the same pursuit on foot, and, given a 
thoroughly trained horse and fairly open 
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country to hunt in, there ought not to be 
much danger in the sport. But one cannot 
always have things one’s own way, and, as 
a matter of fact, when you do come up with 
elephants, your horse will usually be pretty 
tired, and your game will be encountered 
very probably in dense thorny jungle, 
through which a charging elephant can 
crash in an almost straight line, whilst a 
horse has to pick his way amongst the trees 
and bushes. Under such circumstances a 
horse, which in open ground, and when 
fairly fresh, could give an elephant forty 
yards out of a hundred and then beat him, 
may very easily be caught by his bulky 
pursuer; and many cases have come within 
my own knowledge where horses and their 
riders have been overtaken by elephants, 
sometimes with fatal results. I myself once 
had a marvellous escape, as my tired horse 
was run into and thrown down by a 
wounded cow elephant, from under whose 
body I extricated myself, unhurt indeed, 
but covered with blood that was streaming 
from a wound in her chest. 

Weapon.—I_ will now conclude this 
article with a few words as to the merits 
of various forms of rifles for elephant- 
shooting. Probably 90 per cent. of the 
enormous number of elephants which used 
to be annually killed in Africa for the sake 
of their ivory, before the partition of that 
country amongst the nations of Europe, 
were shot by the natives with 12-bore 
muzzle-loading muskets, and in my own 
early elephant-hunting days in the 'seventies 
of the last century, nothing smaller than 
an 8-bore was considered suitable for 
elephant-hunting. In the year 1885 I 
found, however, as I have stated above, 
that I could kill elephants quite easily 
with a ‘450-bore black-powder rifle by 
Gibbs, of Bristol, which was, however, 
at that time considered to be a ridiculously 
small-bore weapon to use against these 
animals. Since that time smokeless nitro 
powders have superseded black powder, and 
small-bore rifles of immense power have 
rendered the old large-bore elephant guns, 
shooting spherical leaden bullets, entirely 
obsolete. Of late years great numbers of 
elephants have been killed by modern rifles 
of very small bore, carrying a solid nickel- 
covered projectile, and there can be no 
doubt that in the hands of an expert hunter 
these small-bore rifles are wonderfully 
effective. In a letter to the Field some 
years ago the late Mr. A. H. Neumann, a 
most experienced elephant-hunter, wrote: 
“T cannot say the exact number of 
elephants I have shot with the “303 rifle, 
as during the first part of my trip I was 
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using a 10-bore as well, but I killed a good 
many with it (chiefly body shots); and, 
since I had the bad luck to get hurt by one, 
I have not dared to fire any other rifle for 
fear of the recoil, and then I killed five of 
my largest bulls, none of which were shot 
in the brain. I have _ killed several 
elephants with a single bullet through the 
heart; and though with such a tiny puncture 
a big bull takes often (though not always) 
a little longer to die than from a large 
wound, I have never had to follow one far 
that had received a good shot. I always 
used the military cartridge with solid nickel- 
covered bullet.” Probably the very best 
rifles for elephant-shooting at the present 
day are the enormously powerful double 
*450- or ‘500-bore weapons which are made 
by all the best-known English gunmakers ; 
but these rifles are so expensive that they 
are not within the reach of any but rich 
sportsmen, and, as there is ample evidence 
that many magazine rifles of smaller bore 
are very effective against elephants, I 
would recommend those who are not richly 
endowed with wealth to try a °405-bore 
Winchester, as it is a very cheap rifle, and 
has been found very effective against 
elephants and all other large African 
animals by several friends of my own. 
F. C. Serous. 


ELEPHANTS IN THE ADDO BUSH. 
—Not far from Port Elizabeth, in the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, is the 
small station of Addo, situated on the out- 
skirts of the bush, in which elephants have 
thrived for many years. There are prob- 
ably about one hundred elephants left, 
sometimes to be found in one troop, but 
more often split up in two or three smaller 
troops; they wander about from end to end, 
apparently never leaving the bush, except 
to visit the adjoining farms, where they 
break up fences, and otherwise do a vast 
amount of damage. 

The bush is extremely thick, and in places 
almost impassable, except by following the 
elephant-paths; there are no big trees, all 
being of about the same height as an 
elephant, thus affording him excellent cover, 
and food within easy reach. 

Though there is a small river at the end 
of the bush, the elephants more often water 
at the few small vleis or water-holes, which 
are dotted here and there; at one or other 
of these vleis fresh spoor will often be 
found, and then the hard work commences. 
Should it be last night's spoor, it will often 
be necessary to follow as much as twelve 
or even twenty miles through thick scrub 
before coming up with the troop. It is well 
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to have a “boy” who thoroughly knows 
the bush, as he will often save many miles 
of weary walking; platelayers, also, and 
other workmen can often give information 
as to where the troop has lately been seen. 
Elephants sometimes trek great distances 
through the night, but, unless disturbed, only 
sleep and feed, moving slowly through the 
day. Very few seem to lie down, and the 

reater number of the troop sleep standing. 

his is perhaps advantageous to the hunter, 
as it affords a better opportunity of marking 
them down. It is most important to know 
roughly the relative positions of most of the 
elephants in a troop, for, should you walk 
into the middle of them, it is certain that 
some will wind you before you see them, 
and you will have little or no chance of a 
shot that day. Again, it is safer when 
shooting to choose an animal near the 
outside, for I have constantly seen, on the 
report of a rifle, the whole troop rush round 
and round in a circle, congregate, and then 
make off in a straight line, carrying every- 
thing before them. There would be little 
chance for the sportsman who was in the 
centre of that circle. 

By climbing up trees, and patiently 
watching, you may gradually work your 
way towards the outsiders, keeping down 
wind; they are very difficult to see, owing 
to the nature of the bush, but generally the 

_ flap of an ear in the sunlight, or some other 
movement, will reveal their position. 
Having settled on your animal, it is, as a 
rule, simple to get up to the very bush 
behind which he ts sleeping or feeding: once 
there, you should seize the first opportunity 
offered, and shoot quickly. Should he 
make off, in two or three strides, he is hidden 
from view, and it is unlikely you will get 
another chance that day. 

A little before midday is the best time to 
come up with them, as they are then 
mostly sleeping and easily approached; but 
towards evening it is more difficult, as 
they are beginning to get on the move. 

uring the day they are timid and will 
generally try to escape, though there are a 
few cases on record of men having been 
killed by elephants in the Addo Bush. In 
one of these cases two brothers (Dutch- 
men) were followed by their dog, who ran 
forward and worried the elephants until 
they at last turned and chased him straight 
back to his masters, who, as a last resource, 
got up trees a little distance apart: one of 
them sat there, and saw his brother dragged 
down and trampled to death. 

At night they are supposed to be “ Kings 
of the Forest,” and people say that after 
sunset they will more often charge than not. 
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I remember one evening coming up with 
a troop just at sundown, after having had 
a long and disappointing day. We deter- 
mined to try to get a shot while there was 
yet light, and in our hurry walked straight 
up to a tree, behind which one was standing. 
In a moment bang went the rifle on my 
right, for its owner had seen the head 
round the corner of the bush; almost 
simultaneously the other rifle rang out, and 
I then saw the elephant in the centre of the 
bush making straight for us. There was 
no time for careful aim, nor could I’ see 
her distinctly enough, so I fired at her point 
blank, and dived through a “ wait-a-bit” 
thorn-bush, which stripped me of most of 
my clothing. She fell on the spot where 
we had been standing, but was up in a 
moment, and chased us for about half a 
mile, every now and again getting our wind 
and pressing us hard; it was too dark to 
try and tackle her again, and by this time 
the whole place was alive with the re- 
mainder of the troop. We were no doubt 
turned out of the bush that night, but then 
she was a cow elephant with her calf; and 
I think, had it been a bull, in all probability 
he would not have charged. 
G. D. WHEELER. 


INDIA (Elephas maximus)—Elephant- 
shooting in India is now practically a thing 
of the past. Fifty years ago, in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, and espe- 
cially along the Western Ghats in the 
Wynad, Malabar, Coimbatore, Madura, 
and Tinnevelly districts, wild elephants 
were so numerous and so troublesome to 
ryots and planters that the Government used 
to offer a reward for their destruction. In 
those days, therefore, it was not considered 
unsportsmanlike, as it would be now, to kill 
a female—although, of course, the male was 
more sought after by Europeans, for the 
sake of the trophy which his tusks afforded. 
Native shikaris, as well as many Europeans, 
who were glad of the Government reward 
to help to pay their shooting expenses, 
killed females as well as males, and the wild 
elephant was driven back into the more 
remote parts of the forests, and no longer 
molested the cultivator. The Government 
then ceased to offer the reward, and after- 
wards passed an order forbidding the de- 
struction of elephants, and formed estab- 
lishments for their capture alive. Now no 
one is allowed to shoot elephants without a 
special permit. This must be obtained 
direct from the Government, and is, as a 
general rule, restricted to one tusker or to 
a well-known rogue which has been attack- 
ing men. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that whereas in 
Ceylon tuskers are exceedingly rare—the 
males, as a rule, being “ makhnas” carry- 
ing short stumps only—every herd in India, 
just across the narrow straits of Manaar, 


included one or more tuskers. There are 
also numbers of solitary males, but 
makhnas are uncommon. Ceylon  ele- 


phants form a distinct race. 

In the northern part of British Burma, 
wheré elephants are numerous, I believe 
that no very hard and fast rule has been 
made against shooting them, and that per- 
mission to do so is readily obtained from 
the local civil authorities, and in the Native 
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States of Travancore, Cochin, and Mysore 
permission to shoot a tusker may be 
obtained from the Maharajas, through the 
influence of the British Resident. 

Before attempting to shoot an elephant, 
it is wise to make a careful study of the 
head of a tame one in order to understand 
how a vital shot may be placed in the brain. 
Tt is well also to study a skull in some 
museum. 

The head of the Asiatic elephant differs 
considerably in form from that of the 
African; so, of course, it is the head of the 
former which must be studied. To kill the 
animal stone-dead with one ball the brain 
must be reached. It lies far back in the 
head, exactly between the orifices of the 
ears. 

Supposing that a rod be passed in at one 
ear and out of the other, it would go right 
through the brain. It should be borne in 
mind that in order to kill the animal your 
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ball must cut the middle of this imaginary 
rod. How to do this from various angles 
is the thing to be studied. 

(1) If the animal be directly facing you, 
with both eyes visible, and standing on the 
same level as yourself, or a little above you, 
plant your ball low in the rounded bump 
which is so conspicuous on an elephant's 
forehead just above the trunk. At that 
spot there is a convenient opening in the 
skull through which the bullet will pass, 
slightly upwards, direct to the brain. 

(2) If he be facing you, with both eyes 
visible, but standing on a lower level than 
yourself, plant your ball in the concavity 
of the forehead just above the rounded 
bump, and it will crash through the 
cancellated bone, of which an elephant’s 
head is composed, and reach the brain. 

(3) If the animal be standing at three- 
quarter face towards you, with only one eye 
visible, shoot into the hollow of the temple 
in a line between the eye and the orifice of 
the ear at such an angle that the bullet may 
cut the middle of the imaginary rod passed 
through the ears. 

(4) If he be standing exactly broadside 
on to you, shoot straight into the orifice of 
the ear. 

(5) If he be standing with his head 
three-quarters turned away from you, so 
that you can still see one eye, shoot behind 
the ear, when he flaps it forward, at the 
level of the orifice. The ball will go for- 
ward into the brain. If his head be so 
much turned away that you cannot see his 
eye, do not fire, because if you aim behind 
the ear the ball will go too much forward 
and miss the brain. 

(6) To get as close as you possibly can is 
a golden rule. At twenty yards, or less, you 
are sure of hitting the exact spot at which 
you aim, and, moreover, at such close 
quarters the report, flash, and heavy blow 
inflicted will confuse the elephant so much 
that you are really safer than you would 
be at a greater distance. In case of failure, 
he is nearly sure to tur tail. 

It is unwise for a novice to approach 
elephants in high grass or in thick tree- 
less jungle. A convenient tree, behind 
which you can dodge in case of a charge, 
is a wonderful steadier for the nerves. 
Elephants can be killed by shooting them 
behind the shoulder, and this is usually 
done in Africa, where they are found more 
in the open, and can be followed, fired at 
more than once, and kept in sight; but as 
an elephant hardly ever falls unless shot 
in the head, he may run for miles without 
stopping. In the dense jungle, in which 
they are usually found in India, you can 
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seldom get more than one shot, and it is 
very difficult to track a wounded one, as his 
trail will probably cross and recross those 
of others and be lost. The shoulder shot 
should therefore never be tried. I have 
heard of its being attempted, but I know 
of only one instance of the elephant falling 
dead. 

I still place great faith in the smooth 
bore gun and the spherical bullet for 
elephant-shooting—an explosive or ex- 
panding ball is unsuitable ; a round one gives 
a heavy blow and, if hardened, has great 
penetration: It is, I believe, not so liable as 
a conical one to be diverted from its course 
in going through the eighteen inches of 
thick skin, flesh, and bone which it must 
traverse on its way to the brain. I have 
shot elephants dead with one round ball, 
out of all sized guns from eight to sixteen 
bore; and I recommend Nos. 10 or 12. 
The gun should be strong in the breech, 
capable of carrying a good heavy charge of 
powder. The ball must be hardened. The 
best amalgam I know is one-third of block 
tin to two-thirds of lead, both by weight. 
The proper sort of tin can be procured in 
any Indian bazaar; in Tamul it is called 
tutunagum ; in Hindustani rupjas. In cast- 
ing these bullets, the tin should be put into 
the ladle first, as it melts at a lower tem- 
perature than lead; the latter can then be 
added, and when all is melted it should be 
stirred with an iron rod before it is poured 
into the mould. The ball is very nearly 
as heavy as a leaden one, and exceedingly 
hard. I once shot a bull bison with a ball, 
thus hardened, out of a No. 10 two-grooved 
rifle: it went through both shoulder blades, 
and seeing it sticking just under the skin 
on the other side I cut it out and, finding it 
perfectly good, used it to reload my right 
barrel. Shortly afterwards I walked un- 
expectedly up to within twenty yards of 
a sleeping tiger, and shot him through the 
head as he awoke and snarled at me. In 
skinning him I again found the ball at the 
back of his ear. It had gone right through 
the hard skull, but was so little damaged 
that I could have used it again. 

The proper season for forest shooting 
in Southern India is during the rains—i.e., 
between July and December. The ground 
is then soft and moist, with no dry leaves 
lying about, so that one moves noiselessly 
through the jungle, and tracking is easier 
than when the ground is hard. The sports- 
man must be prepared to face a good deal 
of wet, but every now and then he will 
enjoy a week or ten days of a so-called 
“break in the monsoon,” and then the 
southern forests are a very paradise—a 
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pleasant, cool climate, beautiful, luxuriant 
vegetation, and plenty of shade. At that 
time of year the forests are considered 
healthy, but just at the beginning of the 
rains, as well as just after they have ceased, 
there is great risk of malarious fever; 
miasma hardly exists so long as the ground 
remains thoroughly saturated. After the 
monsoons are over, and the jungles are 
thoroughly dry, very heavy dews fall at 
night, when malaria is again prevalent, 
and accordingly the southern jungles should 
be then avoided. I believe it is just ‘the 
reverse in the northern parts of India. The 
hot weather is safe and the rainy season 
unhealthy. At high elevations—5,000 to 
7,000 feet, such as the Nilgiris, Palnis, 
Anamalies, and the Travancore hills— 
there is no malarious fever. 

It is needless to say that dull-coloured 
clothes should be worn; khaki or mud- 
colour being the best. They should be of 
strong cotton material which will not tear 
readily in thorny or bamboo jungle. Jail 
cloth or workhouse sheeting, dyed brown, 
is the sort of thing, and very thin woollen 
vests and drawers can be worn underneath. 

One very necessary article of clothing for 
the southern jungles needs description, 
namely, the “leech gaiter.’ Small and 
very voracious leeches abound in some 
places, which attack the legs and ankles 
Their bite is not only irritable and un- 
pleasant, but is also very apt to fester. 
They will get through anything woollen, so 
the gaiter must be made of close cotton or 
linen material, shaped just like a fishing 
stocking, and worn over the seek and inside 
the boot or shoe, with a running string to 
tie tight beneath the knee. Above that, 
leeches are easily seen and can be brushed 
of. Several pairs of these gaiters should be 
taken, as they fray or tear, and a leech will 
find his way through the smallest hole. A 
light waterproof cape is necessary. Gun- 
covers should be very loose, because the 
guns must be nearly always carried in them 
during the rains, and I know of nothing so 
irritating as tugging frantically at a tight 
cover while a bull bison or a deer is stand- 
ing gazing at you within shot, and the camp 
in want of meat. 

A very light and portable kit is re- 
quired for a trip into any of the remote 
forests where elephants, bison, &c., may be 
found. Everything must be carried’ on 
men’s heads or backs; so, if a tent be taken, 
it must be of the lightest description—one 
or two squares of waterproof sheeting will 
be a great comfort, and a good tente d’abri 
can be made with these on emergency. 
Cooking utensils and food of all sorts must 
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be taken, and as provisions for all the 
carriers and servants must be provided, the 
train of followers soon swells. It is very 
necessary to make definite arrangements 
before starting, through the district authori- 
ties, for supplies of rice, bread, fowls, curry, 
stuffs, salt, &c., to be sent to the camp from 
the nearest villages. The jungle people are 
clever at building grass or bamboo huts. 
They are generally good trackers and inde- 
fatigable walkers, but they will seldom carry 
loads, and they require to be well fed and 


supplied with such luxuries as tobacco, betel- 
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be found, but if not you must entrust your- 
self to a man who knows the forest well, 
and go out in search of a track. When 
one is found which is judged to be only a 
few hours old, it should be steadily followed 
until you hear or see the elephants. This 
following up of a track is interesting and 
exciting, but by no means as may 
be supposed, as in an elephant-frequented 
jungle old and new tracks cross and recross 
each other; and after rain it requires ex- 
perience to keep to the fresh one. The 
sound of breaking branches or bamboos, and 
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nut, salt, &c., and although they have to be 
paid for their services in money, they expect 
and appreciate presents of cloths, beads, 


knives, &c., as a reward for successful 
shoots. It is needless to say that these wild 
men must be kindly treated. Native 


servants are very apt to be rough and over- 
bearing with them, and this should be care- 
fully watched and deprecated—a blow from 
a servant may cause every one of the hill 
men to desert the camp with or without 
excuse. 

Having arrived at your destination in the 
forest, and settled down in your camp, you 
may possibly get information from some of 
the neighbouring people that elephants have 
been seen or heard. They may then soon 


other signs, will generally give you timely 
notice when you are getting near, and then 
care must be taken to approach up-wind. 
Elephants are accustomed to the noise of 
other animals moving in the forest, and are 
not very keen sighted, but their sense of 
smell is acute. If you have the wind, you 
may approach pretty close without fear of 
disturbing them, and if you are dealing with 
a herd, you may stand for any time behind 
a tree or bush, within fifty yards, and look 
them over in order to make out which is 
the tusker. When you have discovered him, 
if there be females or young ones between 
you and him, you must wait for your oppor- 
tunity of getting within shot. It is not ea 
at first, to refrain from firing a long shot on 
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such occasions, but you must be patient 
if you wish to make sure of your tusker. 

With a solitary elephant—and these 
generally carry the finest tusks—much more 
care must be taken in approaching. He is 
always on the alert, and he will stop feeding 
and listen if he hears a twig break under 
your foot: if you or your followers then 
move he will probably catch sight of you; 
and if he be a “ rogue,” he will charge—if 
not, he will hoist his tail and sail away 
through the jungle, carrying everything 
before him, and you will be lucky if you 
ever see him again, although you follow 
till dark. 

If he should charge, it becomes a mere 
matter of nerve. An elephant, as a general 
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rule, coils his trunk when he means mis- 
chief, and does not lift it in the air. He 
thus presents a capital front shot, and 
if you are cool and let him come near 
enough—say to within fifteen or twenty 
yards—the odds are against the elephant. 
Moreover, as I have already said, even if 
you do not kill him, the shot and the flash 
right in his face at such close quarters will 
generally confuse and turn him. 

If an elephant should happen to charge 
with his trunk up, it covers the vulnerable 
spot, and the only thing to be done is to 
fire into his eye and step to one side. More 
than once I have had an elephant pass me 
so closely, under such circumstances, that 
I could have nearly touched him with my 
gun, but stopping and turning his head a few 
yards on, he has given me the chance of a 
shot behind his ear with the second barrel. 
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I may be pardoned for concluding with 
an instance of the value of patience and 
steadiness under exciting circumstances. On 
one occasion I had got close up to elephants 
feeding in a thick brake of thorny mimosa, 
and while listening to their movements and 
waiting till I could get sight of them, I 
became aware that some of the herd were 
coming towards me. I was well concealed 
behind some bushes when the two leading 
elephants appeared and I saw that they were 
both tuskers, one following the other. They 
walked slowly past me within about twenty 
yards, and I was in the act of pulling 
trigger at the leading one when it flashed 
across me that, at the report of my gun, 
the other would see his friend-fall and 


might turn his tail to me, so I shifted my 
aim to him, with exactly the result I antici- 
pated. He fell dead to my right barrel, 
and the other one, seeing nothing, but hear- 
ing the shot, wheeled round and gazed at 
his prostrate companion. He also at once 
fell to my second barrel, and the two lay 
dead with their trunks almost touching. 
When an elephant is killed, his tusks, or, 
in the case of females, the pegs or tushes, 
may be cut out with an axe, a very labori- 
ous operation; or if the people around can 
be depended on, they may be left in the 
head for a week or so, till decomposition has 
taken place. They can then easily be drawn 


out. 
The tip of the tail, which is more or less 
fringed with strong black bristles, like 


whalebone, may be cut off and dried, and 
makes a good memento. A capital foot- 
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stool may be made with a fore-foot cut off 
at the first joint, and well cleaned out and 
dried. 

Although natives of Southern India do 
not eat the flesh of the elephant, Burmese 
are fond of such food. Once I had two 
friends coming to my camp to shoot, and, 
being short of meat, I had the tail of an 
old tusker killed that day made into soup, 
and very ‘good soup we thought it, but 
perhaps that was because we were very 
hungry! 

_The rest of an elephant’s carcase is abso- 
lutely useless. 
J. Micwaer. 


ELEPHANT TRAPPING IN INDIA. 
—Hog-hunting is generally reckoned as 
the most exciting and dangerous sport in 
India, but I am not sure that noosing and 
running down elephants is not more trying 
to the nerves of the hunter, more fatiguing, 
and more dangerous. 

The best caste female elephants are 
trained exclusively for this work almost 
as soon as caught, and are carefully fed on 
grain to give them endurance and wind. 
Only the fastest are retained as koonkies, 
from whose backs the wild ones are noosed, 
but one or two good tuskers are employed 
to act as “chuckers-out” if their services 
are required. 

The equipment of a koonkie when 
arrayed for a hunt is as follows. A stout 
rope is passed twice round the body to act 
as a girth, then under the neck and tail like 
a breast-plate and crupper, and securely 
fastened close to the withers for the sling 
to be attached. The mahout, who guides 
the elephant and throws the noose, must be 
a plucky fellow, specially trained to the 
work, and of course he must be at home on 
the beast’s bare back. He has an assistant, 
who has also been trained, and on whom he 
<an depend, and whose business it is to keep 
the koonkie at full speed by striking it 
on a “raw” made on purpose near the root 
of the tail, and he has also to assist directly 
the lasso has been thrown and the wild 
elephant noosed. On falling in with a herd, 
the mahout singles out one, generally a 
good-looking three-parts grown tusker, as 
they fetch the largest prices when broken; 
but, if no young male is present, a good 
female is selected. Occasionally a full- 
grown tusker, or even a makhna, is snared; 
but they give a great deal of trouble to 
catch, and to rear afterwards, as very many, 
from their stubborn resistance, get so badly 
cut by the rope forming the noose, that 
mortification sets in and destroys them. The 
large merchants who send out these hunters 
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do not encourage the capture of any but half 
or three-quarter grown calves, but occasion- 
ally, when they obtain a prize, in the shape 
of a high caste male, they forgive the trans- 
gressors; yet, if their time has been wasted 
in catching useless animals, all the em- 
ployees are heavily fined. So soon as a 
herd is sighted, the mahout on his koonkie 
rushes at full speed after the animal 
selected, and endeavours to separate it from 
the herd. The plain where the hunt takes 
place is covered with long grass, with trees 
scattered here and there, so that the in- 
equalities of the surface cannot be seen. 

One moment it seems as if the elephant 
and its riders must go heels-over-head, the 
next that they must fall backwards. What- 
ever the dangers, there must be no diminu- 
tion of speed, and you must take the 
chances of breaking your own neck or of 
injuring your elephant. To bring your 
quarry to a standstill before it can recover 
its second wind, it must be pressed from 
the very first, and the superior training and 
condition of your elephant will enable you 
to do this in half or three-quarters of an 
hour, perhaps longer, if you meet an excep- 
tionally fast antagonist. Unless your arms 
are muscular and well trained, and you hold 
on with the tenacity of a bulldog, you will 
soon be thrown off, and will see little or 
nothing of the chase and its results. 

As soon as the wild elephant stops, the 
koonkie ranges alongside, and the mahout, 
who invariably stands up, holds on to a 
small rope fastened to the girth for that 
purpose with his left hand, whilst with his 
right he launches the lasso. The elephant, 
feeling the rope dangling about its face, 
curls up its trunk, and in so doing assists 
in its own capture, as the noose then slips 
under the neck and is drawn tight. The 
koonkie now plants herself as firmly as 
possible, leaning her whole weight to the 
side opposite to her captive, with one foot 
advanced to meet the struggles of the one 
ensnared, which, having recovered a little 
breath and finding itself entangled, rushes 
off with great violence, dragging the 
koonkie behind. But the noose tightens, 
the animal gets half suffocated, and has to 
pull up; another koonkie then rushes along 
the other side, a second noose is thrown, 
and the captive is safe. The two assistants 
then jump off and tether the feet of their 
prize, which they do in a few minutes, 
being most expert from long practice. The 
mahouts have now the dangerous task 
of loosening the slip-knots and fastening 
thick ropes round the necks of their 
victims; but all engaged in this sport—men 
and beasts—are so expert, that few or no 
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accidents occur. Two or three tame 
elephants now close up and lavish atten- 
tions on the half-strangled captive, while 


the mahouts attach a small rope to one 
end of the noose so as to loosen it, which 
is often a matter of difficulty, for the ropes 
sometimes cut deep into the flesh and cannot 
easily be extracted. Directly this has been 
accomplished, the prisoner is placed between 
two tame elephants, and marched off to a 
selected spot, where it is temporarily 
tethered with other recruits. Thence it is 
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A narrow entrance is left, to be enclosed 
either by a portcullis or abattis, which is 
placed at the entrance after the herd has 
been driven in, 

From this entrance two strong fences are 
made in a V shape and carried to a con- 
siderable distance. If the herd once gets 
within this angle, and the beaters act vigor- 
ously together, it is not difficult to force the 
herd within the stockade. very expedient 
is adopted to frighten the elephants, and to 
drive them forward; guns are fired, huge 
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removed to a permanent camp, where it is 
broken in, and is generally fit for work 
in less than six months. 

When a wild elephant is very violent, 
and proves too strong, the rope of the noose 
is cut, and it is allowed to go free. Now 
and then, but very rarely, a koonkie is over- 
thrown, and her riders killed in these en- 
counters. So many thus caught died, that 
the Government many years ago forbade 
this mode of hunting, but it is still carried 
on in the remoter localities. 

There are two descriptions of keddas 
for the capture of wild elephants in common 
use. One is merely a ditch about nine feet 
deep, about the same breadth at top, but 
only a foot broad at bottom. The other a 
combination. Most keddas are  con- 
structed in forests where timber is plentiful. 


bonfires lighted, tom-toms beaten, cholera- 
horns blown; and amidst the yelling of the 
beaters, the trumpeting of the bulls, the 
bellowing of the cows—in which the tame 
elephants join—an uproar is created suffi- 
cient to awaken the dead. Amid this over- 
whelming din a final exertion is made, the 
whole or the greater part of the herd is 
driven headlong into the kedda, and the 
entrance is closed, when the wild animals, 
seeking in vain an exit, and finding them- 
selves entrapped, set to work and create 
a row, to which the previous one was 
as nothing. Every endeavour is made 
by the captives to pull down the sides of 
the stockade, but these are well guarded 
from the outside, and the elephants are 
everywhere repulsed either with sharp 
spears or by blazing torches thrust into their 
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faces. The scene is grand and animating, 
and continues without intermission for 
hours. The wild animals, finding escape 


impossible, abandon hope, and resign them- 
selves to their fate. The next day a party 
of picked koonkies and their attendants, 
the latter as naked as at the time of their 
birth, enter the stockade and surround a 
captive. The legs are tethered in a 
moment, ropes as thick as hawsers are 
thrown round the neck; and the captured 
animals are removed one by one between 
two powerful elephants to some fixed spot 
where fodder and water are plentiful, and 
it is almost incredible how soon they 
become docile. 

Although catching elephants in pitfalls 
is now forbidden in independent states 
and in our own remoter districts, hunters 
note the way elephants go to their feeding 
grounds, and dig pitfalls about nine feet 
deep, just sufficiently broad to hold the body 
of an elephant, and so narrow at the bottom 
that his feet are jammed. These pits they 
cover over with boughs, bamboos, &c., 
scatter leaves, grass, and fresh elephant- 
dung over the surface, and dig other pitfalls 
at right angles and along all paths in the 
vicinity. 

I went once with a party. It was a dark 
night, the men lay in wait, and when the 
elephants entered the pathway, and were 
only a few yards from the first pit, the 
former created such a din by firing guns 
and rockets, lighting fires, beating tom-toms, 
and rushing with lighted torches towards 
the herd, that a panic took place. The 
leader, a fine female, fell into the first pit; 
the others, on seeing her fate, scattered 
here and there, and, although there were 
perils in every direction, only three were 
caught. 

In Upper Burma, in 1856, there were two 
enclosures close to the walls of Umrapoora. 
Well-trained cow-elephants were let loose, 
which wandered into the jungles, allowed 
the males to make love to them, and then 
lured them into the enclosure. I was told 
that as many as twenty valuable males had 
thus been caught in one year. It cost 
nothing, as the females were let loose in 
the slack season, when not required for 
removing timber from the forest, and in 
almost every case they were found to be 
pregnant, and brought forth in due time. 

F. T. Pottox. 


ELK (Alees machlis), Sweden and 
Norway, AWg—The Elk was in old times, 
as we learn from early writers, abundant 
in the forests of ancient Germany, and is 
still found in the vast swampy tracts of 
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the country formerly known as Lithuania, 
although it has in the main gradually re- 
treated northward, and its range may be said 
to lie nowadays between 57° and 65° N. lati- 
tude. It thus inhabits nearly the whole of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula and Northern 
Russia, but is rare within the Arctic circle, 
and extends eastward through Siberia to 
northern China. Although it never quite 
attains the proportions of the Alaskan 
Moose, it is, nevertheless, a magnificent 
beast, forming, as it were, a link between 
the present and prehistoric time. Its huge 
size, its majestically uncouth appearance, 
its secluded existence and strange hoarse 
utterances amid the silence of the forest, 
all seem to mark it as a representative 
of the gigantic and mostly extinct fauna 
which afforded sport to the hunter of the 
palzolithic age. 

These remarks of course apply chiefly to 
the full-grown bull, in the glory of his 
massive palmated antlers, shaggy neck, and 
enormous, long-nosed, bulbous-lipped head. 
The hornless cow is simply very big and 
very ugly, and an elk calf probably one of 
the most ungainly young creatures in the 
world. A first-class bull will stand 18 
hands at the withers, weigh 90 stone, and 
possess antlers of from 45 to 50 inches 
spread, with a foot of palmation, and 20 to 
24 tines or points; but these dimensions 
are sometimes exceeded. His hair is dark 
brownish grey, inclining to black, with a 
good deal of light colour on the belly and 
legs, the latter often leading to his detection 
in the wood. Despite certain assertions that 
the elk in Scandinavia are in danger of 
extinction by poaching and over slaughter 
during the brief legal season, it is an un- 
doubted fact that in the last fifty years— 
in Norway at least—their number has 
greatly increased, for in the fifties, as the 
writer can testify, they were seldom seen 
or heard of in many districts where they 
are now not infrequent. The truth is that 
most sportsmen have not experience going 
sufficiently far back, and they are apt to 
overlook the fact that the perhaps frequent 
cases of poaching are a natural consequence 
of the great increase of elk. It cannot be 
denied that the huge deer is a very demoral- 
ising animal, tempting many an otherwise 
honest and law-abiding man to smother al! 
scruples and shoot whenever he gets the 
chance. 

In Norway it is forbidden, under a heavy 
penalty, to kill more than a single elk, bull 
or cow, on each farm or registered division 
of the land, and a return of all kills, with 
their locality, must be made to the local 
officials. The shooting of calves is strictly 
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forbidden. 


As an annual blue-book is pub- 
lished, 


containing statistics of all the b 


game and beasts and birds of prey killed 
during the previous season, the authorities 
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are kept fully posted on the subject. 
legal season for elk-shooting was in 
throughout Norway, with possibly an occa- 
sional local exception, just thirty days, 
namely, the month of September, and the 
returns show that during that time 1,200 
deer are, on the average, killed annually 
in a legal manner. 

To give statistics of a private forest, 
may be noted that in the seasons from 


it 
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the elk-season to fourteen days, and by a 
ater enactment a close time of three years’ 
duration was accorded to the dee 
Now that all traps, spring-guns, pitfalls, 
and the like are abolished, there are three 
ways of dealing with the elk. It may be 
either driven, hunted with the loose dog and 
brought to bay, or stalked by the aid of a 
dog always kept in hand by a long leader 
or leash. In old days driving was prac 
tised in Sweden, chiefly in the royal forests, 
on a grand scale, and so late as 1885 a great 
“skall” of this kind was organised in 
honour of the late King Edward and 
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to ‘96 about 400 elk, bulls, cows, and calves, 
or an average of over 66 per season, were 
sighted on the ground rented by the writer, 
and this in districts where the Lap hunter, 
born and bred on the place, allows that 
twenty-five years ago elk were scarce. Of 
the above number only 31, or an average 
of 5 per season, were shot, the best bag (to 
the writer’s own rifle) being 9 elk in 1894. 
In Sweden it was for a long time lawful 
to slaughter bull, cow, and calf wherever 
they were met, without any restriction as to 
number or locality, and under this system 
far too many were killed—about double as 
many as in Norway. But the Swedish 
Government has shown itself sufficiently 
watchful in this direction. 1896 it for- 
bade the slaughter of calves, and limited 
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other royal personages, when forty-nine elk 
were killed in the day, while in 1888, only 
three years later, a bag of sixty-three was 
obtained on the same ground! But in 
Norway the rule of “one farm, one elk,” 
renders driving impossible except on an in- 
ificant scale. Elk-hunting with the 
loose dog has always been a favourite sport 
in Swadent and has been, and still is, prac- 
tised to some extent in Norway, although it 
is in that country really illegal. This phase 
of the chase often demands great activity 
and endurance on the part of both man and 
dog, for an elk may travel some miles 
before he will stand, The shooter has then 
to judge from the baying of the hound how 
best to make his approach through the forest 
and get within the range. The old bulls are 
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most easily brought to bay, as they disdain 
to run. 

There can be no question as to this being 
a grand and iting sport, but it has its 
disadvantages, inasmuch as it affords little 
scope for the science of woodcraft, disturbs 
a great extent of forest, and necessitates, 
as a rule—certainly, according to Swedish 
ideas—the shooting of whatever beast, be 
it young bulf or cow, the dog has succeeded 
in stopping; otherwise he may continue the 
chase and not be recovered for half the 
day, or, if often baulked of blood, may lose 
his_keenness. 

The so-called elk-hound is clearly a 
descendant of the breed of dogs which have 
from time immemorial accompanied the 
nomad tribes, Esquimaux, Samoyeds, the 
Laps, of the North of Europe, and still 
retains all the characteristics of his race, 
a coat of thick hair, grey, brindled, foxy, 
black or white, with an undergrowth of 
wool, sharp ears and nose, and a bushy, 
tightly curled tail. There are two types 

hound, the one smaller and less stoutly 
built than the other. 

To become perfect at his work, the leash- 
or stalking-hound should never be loosed, 
and must be trained to precede the hunter 
at the length of his tether without strain- 
ing, to select instinctively the easiest 
passage among the tree-stems, to obey the 
gentlest motion of his master’s hand, and 
above all to be temperate and mute even 
under the most exciting circumstances. He 
will, with a fair breeze and favourable lie 
of the land, often detect the presence of elk 
or of fresh spoor at the distance of a 
mile or considerably more. In advancing 
towards the quarter where elk are supposed 
to be, one cannot move too cautiously or 
noiselessly. The ground in front and on 
either side, and the depths of the foliage, 
should be repeatedly examined and _pene- 
trated with the field-glasses, and occasional 
halts be made for the purpose of both 
gazing and listening intently, inasmuch as 
the distant snapping, or, on calm days, when 
the task of the hound is most difficult, even 
the slight but visible shaking of a branch 
or young tree will often reveal the where- 
abouts of a feeding elk, as he crops the 
highest and tenderest shoots of the young 
birch, aspen, or mountain ash. 

When at length the fresh spoor has been 
discovered, or, in default of this, when from 
the hound’s eager movements it becomes 
clear that the elk is close at hand, then the 
hunter's experience and woodcraft come 
into play, and on these mainly depends the 
success of the ultimate approach. 

Happily, the chase does not always plunge 
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one in the dark recesses of the forest or 
the tangled swamp. It may be that the beat 
of the day will lead toward the uplands, 
where the elk, and especially the big solitary 
bulls, will be found scattered among the 
detached pine-woods, birchen thickets, and 
willow patches of the lower fjeld, or even 
on the open moor abo Here the field- 
glass is in constant requisition, and the sport 
assumes a strong resemblance to ordinary 
deer-stalking. 

Small families of elk, consisting of bull, 
cow, and a calf or two, often keep together 
during the summer and early autumn, but 
when the rutting season commences about 
the middle of September, the bulls, who are 
really polygamous, begin to wander in 
search of the cows, and, to the satisfaction 
of the dog, become rankly odoriferous. 
Then, too, to the satisfaction of the hunter, 
they boldly betray their whereabouts by 
scraping conspicuous holes—also odorifer- 
ous—in the soil, and cutting young trees to 
ribbons with their horns, and above all by 
the hoarse love-call which resounds so im- 
pressively through the silence of the forest. 

There is little use in following an elk, 
unless wounded, which has got the wind of 
man and been thoroughly scared; he will 
generally travel at a great pace in an 
enormous circle, and return nearly to the 
spot whence he started. But if only dis- 
turbed by sight or sound, he may relax his 
speed and be occasionally overtaken by a 
patient, quiet pursuit. Elk, when conscious 
that they are followed, resort to many 
cunning devices to baffle the pursuer, a 
favourite trick being to take to lake or river 
for a long distance, and then, on leaving the 
water, to double back at a sharp angle, 
thereby placing the hunter to windward of 
them. They generally lie down to leeward 
of their trail. 

There is no better weapon for elk than a 
*450 or ‘500 express, and no deadlier shot 
than through the base of the broad neck. 
The writer is also able to state that a single 
soft-nosed bullet from a Lee-Metford °303, 
placed in the right spot, will stop a good 

ull. 


Henry Pottincer. 
[See also Moose.] 


ELK SHOOTING IN RUSSIA.—It 
may at once be stated that the splendid 
animals which form the subject of this note 
are not, in Russia and Finland, for the out- 
sider or stranger. Elk are more tenderly 
protected in the country of the Tsar than 
any other creature, whether furred or 
feathered; the close time conceded to these 
favoured animals lasts, practically, through- 
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out spring, summer, and autumn, in Russia, 
while in the adjoining Grand Duchy of 
Finland it is illegal to shoot an elk at any 
time of the year. Moreover, so greatly is 
the pursuit of elk valued by the higher 
powers in the land that nearly all the best 
haunts of these magnificent creatures are 
strictly preserved by one or other of the 
relatives of the Tsar. 

And yet, for any person who is so for- 
tunate as to experience it, few things are 
more picturesque or more exciting than an 
elk-battue, held, perhaps, thirty or forty 
miles from the nearest town, in the dead of 
a Russian winter, and in the midst of the 
forest. The elk being the shyest of 
creatures, as well as one of the acutest, it 
is rarely indeed that one is approached by 
accident, and shot by a favourable chance. 

Occasionally, however, in the snow time, 
a family of elk will come from their sanc- 
tuary in Finland, and reach a Russian 
estate. In search of a change of air or 
food, they come through the deep snow, 
most probably to the favourite haunts near 
Lake Ladoga, in the Erinofka district, or to 
Ostramanch. There they rest, and the 
keeper, who has been waiting for them, 
makes a wide circle around them in his 
snowshoes, crossing their track but once. 
Then he makes a smaller circle. If he finds 
them still within, he places fifty or a 
-hundred beaters around, and sends for his 
employers, who complete the battue 
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EMU (Dromaius novae hollandiae)—The 
large struthious bird of the Australian plains 
differs externally from the ostrich in the 
absence of the highly developed tail feathers 
that render the latter so valuable. The emu 
is swift of foot, so that even in the days 
of natives and dingoes it managed to hold 
its own; since these factors have been prac- 
tically removed, it is on the increase all over 
the continent. Its great strength, which 
tells on wire fences whenever the two col- 
lide, renders it in some parts a serious 
trouble to the squatter, and the govern- 
ments vote large sums in rewards for its 
slaughter. In the early days, before the 
great development of sheep-farming, this 
bird furnished sport in many ways. One 
way was to stalk it with rifle and shooting- 
pony, as colonials do at the present day 
when after bustards. But the most legiti- 
mate, as well as the most sporting method, 
was hunting it on horseback, with trained 
dogs that would hang on the bird’s neck 
and bring it down. Nowadays, this amuse- 
ment has its limitations, for the emus have 
the sagacity to keep to the sheep-country, 
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and it is impossible to harm them without 
disturbing a mob of five or six thousand 
feeding sheep, which would entail more 
work than the venture is worth. As long 
as the emu does not come foul of the fences, 
or crop too much grass in bad times, it is 
better to leave it alone; and it is therefore 
only shot occasionally as a favour to a “ new 
chum” who may wish to take a skin back 
with him. 

Nevertheless, the writer has had many an 
enjoyable run with emus. We ran them 
with kangaroo-dogs, a powerful cross 


between the mastiff and greyhound, com- 
strength and 


bining the “stay” of the 


former - with the pace of the latter. 
Nothing can be more deceptive than the 
jogging gait of the emu; it is like the ap- 
parently heavy flight of large birds, which 
proves so puzzling to the uninitiated. At 
the first, the emu seems to have no more 
pace than a turkey chick; somehow or other 
he keeps his distance, until, after your 
station hack has done his gallant best for 
a mile or so, the game grows monotonous. 
Should you happen to be in a “ buggy” 
without dogs, the emu makes no move until 
you come within fifty or sixty yards, when 
he merely jogs a hundred yards or so off 
the track, and takes no more notice of the 
disturber. The writer has often been 
amused to notice the politeness with which 
the “old man” emu invariably waits until 
his wife and family have a start of a couple 
of hundred yards, when he ambles in 
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leisurely fashion after them. Emus are 
generally to be seen from the railroad, espe- 
cially in the summer months; and the writer 
when going by train to Bourke some 
years ago saw a pair of old birds every 
few minutes, usually accompanied by a 
family of eight or ten chicks the size of 
grown turkeys. One old male, indeed, 
started running parallel with the train, 
which, as there is no perceptible bend in 
the line in that part for close on two 
hundred miles, should have been making 
-good time; yet he kept up bravely for quite 
three hundred yards before we left him. 

The emu trusts to its keen sight to ap- 
prise it of danger; indeed, the blacks be- 
lieved, though wrongly, that the bird was 
deaf. Among their curious laws was one, 
strictly adhered to, that only married elders 
might eat emu’s flesh, doubtless a primitive 
method of preservation. 

ArtTuHurR EpEN. 


FALCONRY—History of the Art— 
Falconry, or, as it is more commonly termed, 
Hawking, is the art of training birds for 
the chase, and of bringing them into such 
discipline and under such control that 
they will exert their marvellous powers 
at the pleasure of man. This is one of the 
oldest forms of sport that has ever been 
pursued by men of all nationalities. Sir A. 
Layard, in his work on Nineveh and 
Babylon, mentions that in a bas-relief found 
by him in the ruins of Khorsabad there was 
a figure depicted of a “ falconer bearing a 
hawk upon his wrist.” This would estab- 
lish the fact that, falconry existed as early 
as 1,200 B.c. Colonel Delmé Radcliffe 
(Encyclopedia Britannica) states that it 
was known in China about 2,000 B.c., and 
in Japan at least 600 B.c. It is certain that 
in almost all countries of Asia it is the most 
ancient, as it was, and in some countries is 
now, the most popular of all sports. 

In Europe among the most ancient writers 
who mention the subject are Aristotle, Pliny, 
and Martial. Pliny says that “ In a part of 
Thracia beyond Amphipolis men and hawks 
join in fellowship and catch birds together, 
for the men drive the woods and beat the 
bushes and reeds to spring the fowl; then 
the hawks, flying over their heads, seize 
upon them and either strike or bear them to 
the ground, fit for their hands. On the 
other side the hawkers and fowlers, when 
they have caught the fowl, divide the booty 
with the hawks, and, by report, let so many 
birds fly again at liberty aloft in the air 
and then are the hawks ready to catch them 
for themselves. Moreover, when the time 
is of hawking, they will by their manner 
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of cry and flying together give sign to the 
falconer that there is good game abroad, and 
so draw them forth to take the oppor- 
tunities.” Thus Pliny on falconry in his 
day; and if it does not quite well accord 
with the ideas of the present generation as 
to the proper management of the sport, yet 
it is a record that hawking of one kind or 
another was followed, and on a considerable 
scale, at that date. 

To come to falconry in Great Britain, 
records are extant of its practice in early 
Saxon times. In a letter addressed by 
King Ethelbert, a.p. 748, to Saint Boniface, 
Archbishop of Mayence, the King asks for 


Prrecrine Hawk 


two falcons to fly at the crane. In Asser’s 
life of Alfred the Great, the ‘* incomparable 
felicity” of the king in hunting and hawk- 
ing, as well as “in all the other gifts of 
God,” is greatly enlarged upon. In the 
British Museum are numerous early manu- 
scripts ranging from those above cited, 
through Saxon times (including one at- 
tributed to Edward the Confessor), into the 
Norman period. With the Conquest, 
falconry became not only the sport of the 
country gentleman, but also the appanage 
of the courtier. In the Bayeux tapestry 
Harold is depicted embarking for Normandy 
with a hawk, and after the Conquest the 
strictest regulations were made as to the 
class of hawk which each man in his rank 
or degree might keep. These ran as 
follows :— 


The Eagle and the Vulture for an Emperor. 

The Gerfalcon and Tiercel of the Gerfalcon for a 
King. 

The Falcon gentle and Tiercel 
Prince. 


gentle for a 


THE 


¢ Falcon of the Rock for_a Duke. 
Falcon Peregrine for an Earl. 
Bastard for a Baron 

acre and Sacret for a Knight 

¢ Lanner or Lanneret for an Esquire. 
© Merlin for a lady. 

: Hobby for a young man 

¢ Goshawk for a yeoman 

© Tiercel (? of the Goshawk) for a poor man 
¢ Sparrow-hawk for a priest. 

fusket for a holy-water clerk. 

The Kestrel for a knave. 


Emperors, it may be concluded, would, 
except on state occasions, have no use for 
the birds allotted to them, while princ 
dukes, and earls would carry the same bird 
under a different name. The list seems to 


Femace G 


SMAWK. 


be made out more to emphasise the various 
differences in rank than to prove that the 
hawks named were ‘actually used by the , 
several classes of men to whom they were 
allotted. ; 

Throughout the Norman and Tudor 
periods falconry was: the principal sport of 
the aristocracy. Apart from its superiority 
both as a pastime and a science, it afforded 
one of the principal means of supplying the 
table with delicacies. Herons were con- 
sidered a choice dish, and these, with various 
sorts of game, were captured mainly with 
hawks in the days before “ villainous salt- 
petre”” was introduced to make it easy to 
compass the death of any wild fowl. 

In Professor Newton’s Notes on Haz 
ing in Norfolk (an appendix to Lubbock’s 
Fauna of Norfolk) we find an account of 
the visits of James I. to Thetford in the 
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month of May for the purpose of hawking 
dotterels, The sparrow-hawk appears to 
have been used, and whether a net was also 
brought into requisition or not seems 
doubtful. At Royston, it is recorded how 
his Majesty partook of the sport of kite 
hawking, and how both kite and falcon 
soared to such a pitch that neither was seen 
again. The Grand Falconer of England 


ot 
was, during this reign, Sir Patrick Hume, 
who was afterwards succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Monson. The latter took so much 
trouble with his charge that Sir Anthony 
Weldon, in his Court and Character of King 
James, records that the “ Master Falconer, 
Sir Thomas Monson, was in truth such an 
one as no Prince in Christendom had, for 
what flights other Princes had he would 
excel them for his Master, in which one 
was at the kite. . . . Sir Thomas Monson 
desired to have that flight in all exquisite- 
hess, and to that end was at £1,000 charge 
for falcons for that flight. In all that 
charge he never had but one cast would 
perform it, and those had killed nine kites 
and never missed one.” The professional 
falconers under him were John Wood, with 
his brothers Robert and Luke Wood for 
assistants. Besides hawks they trained cor- 
morants for fishing. Luke Wood was sent 
with three cormorants to Venice, but had 
his cormorants taken from him en route by 
the Duke of Savoy, “to his great loss and 
hindrance.” 

John Wood himself seems to have been 
a falconer of no little renown—one that, as 
was said of him, would “toss up a lure in 
a second that one might have taken for a 
partridge oneself,” and “seemed to know 
what sort of relish to give their food by the 
very feel of their beaks under his finger.” 
But from the days of this excellent falconer 
history takes a long stride before recording 
the name of another such professor of the 


art. The wars of the Commonwealth had 
intervened, and recreation had to play 
second fiddle to sterner pursuits. Gun- 


powder and fowling pieces had been intro- 
duced, and falconry was never again to take 
the place it had formerly held, both as a 
sport and as an appanage to the general 
establishment of the nobleman and_ the 
country squire. But about 1750 we find 
Lord Orford practising falconry in the 
highest style, with the aid, however, of 
Dutch falconers instead of the old English 
names. He was very successful in the flight 
at the kite, which must undoubtedly have 
been the highest form in which the sport 
of falconry could be carried on. This flight 
he pursued both on the warrens of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and at Alconbury Hill in Hunt- 
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ingdonshire. Some twenty years later his 
establishment of haw passed into the 
hands of a club known as the “ Falconers’ 
Society,” later the Falconers’ Club, and 
meetings were held every April for “kite 
and crow hawking.” The establishment in 
1783 consisted of “ 32 slight falcons (or 
peregrines), 13 German hawks (goshawks), 
and 7 Iceland falcons.” About this period 
the notori6us Colonel Thornton was 
manager, and controlled the destinies of the 
Club. From 1792 to 1838 the Club was 
under the control of Lord Berners, and the 
establishment was known as the High Ash 
Club. At this time they flew mainly at 
herons. 

During these days there were doubtless 
many other establishments of hawks—a few 
of them large, but mostly small. In Scot- 
land, many a gamekeeper had a knowledge 
of how to train falcons taken by himself 
on the ground in his charge. A more pre- 
tentious establishment was that of the Ren- 
frewshire subscription hawks, under the 
control of the famous Scotch falconer John 
Anderson, and kept solely for game hawk- 
ing at Barochan Castle. The Duke of 
Leeds, too, had a magnificent team of hawks 
flying on Deeside at game and woodcocks 
with John Pells and Peter Ballantyne as his 
falconers. In 1839 the Falconers’ Club, 
finding that kites were extinct and herons 
getting scarce on open ground in Norfolk, 
formed, under the auspices of the Royal 
Family of Holland, the Loo Hawking Club. 
These were the palmy days of modern 
falconry, and, under the management of the 
English-controlled Club and the falconers 
of the King of Holland, sport was shown 
such as has never been surpassed. In 1853 
the Club came to an end, and hawking has 
never since been carried on in Holiand on 
a large scale. After a brief interregnum 
the present “Old Hawking Club” was 
started, and, under the management of Mr. 
E. Clough Newcome, who had been for 
many years the chief guiding spirit of the 
Loo Hawking Club, fine sport was shown 
in rook hawking on the Wiltshire downs— 
the best substitute for heron hawking—and 
also at game of all kinds in Scotland and 
England. In 1871 Mr. Newcome died, and 
in 1872 the Club was re-organised on a 
larger basis under the auspices of the late 
Lord Lilford—one of the best of falconers, 
and the Hon. Cecil Duncombe, and was 
placed under the management of the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles. Since that time it has 
continued fo provide good sport for its 
members in every branch of falconry, be- 
sides training various young falconers, and 
providing hawks for a number of beginners 
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whose efforts with an untrained bird could 
only result in failure. 


Of private establishments in England 
may be named those of the late Major 


Fisher, one of the most 
hawkers; the late Mr. T. J. Mann, also a 
game hawker; Mr. W. H. St. Quintin, 
whose skilful training of peregrines to fly 
at the sea-gull, as well as his successes with 
game hawks, entitles him to rank among 
the best falconers of the century; formerly 
Mr. Radcliffe, who hawked many peregrines 
annually in Dorsetshire; the Hon. C. W. 
Mills, who has: chiefly cultivated the gos- 
and Mr. Arthur Newall, whose 
hawk 


successful game 


achievements with that variety of 


TiERCKL PEREGRINE. 
have only been rivalled by those of the late 
Sir Henry Boynton, of Burton Agnes. Mr. 
Riley, the Rev. G. E. Freeman, so well 
known as an able writer on falconry, the 
Rey. W. Willmott, and Mr. F. Salvin all 
bore names that are as household words 
among falconers, even if they can no longer 
train hawks; and there are many other 
gentlemen who have, with no mean success, 
taken up this difficult branch of sport. 
Literature of the Art—A science so 
ancient, and for many centuries so 
popular, as was falconry, has naturally 
both a language and a literature of its 
own. As to the former, a glossary of 
the terms used in falconry at the present 
time will be found at the end of this article. 
‘In former years such a glossary would have 
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been far more comprehensive—every part 
of a hawk’s body, and every action it could 
indulge in, was dignified by some special 
name. Many of these terms are obsolete 
nowadays, but all those in general use will 
be found appended. 

Of literature there exist books on fal- 
conry in every tongue that has been spoken 
since the days of Babel. The oldest of our 
English works is the well-known Boke of 
St. Albans, a treatise on Hunting, Hawking 
and Coat Armour, first edition 
Various other editions followed, and works 
by different authors, but—to give only the 
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principal and most serviceable thereof—the 
next work of importance is that of George 
Turbervile (which contains several very 
interesting woodcuts), first edition 1575, 
second 1611. This work is generally bound 
up with the same author’s treatise on hunt- 
ing, and is a most interesting and excellent 
work on both subjects. The same period 
saw the publication of Symon Latham’s 
Falcons’ Lure and Cure, which is in many 
respects the best work on falconry published 
in the English language. It is, moreover, 
original, while the work of Turbervile is 
avowedly “collected,” and is in fact a trans- 
lation of sundry older works written in 
foreign languages. 

The first edition of Latham was published 
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in 1615, the New and Second Booke on 
Faulconry in 1618, and the second edition 
of both works in 1633. At this time, under 
the auspices of King James I., himself an 
able and active falconer, the literature and 
probably the sport of falconry flourished 
exceedingly. A year or two after the pub- 
lication of the last-named work appeared 
An Approved Treatise of Hawks and 
Hawking, by Edmund Bert, Gentleman. 
This book deals entirely with the manage- 
ment of the short-winged hawks—the gos- 
hawk and sparrow-hawk. It is an original 
work, and apparently copied in no part 
from any previous writer, and is a most 
practical and excellent treatise. Except for 
the absurd physicking and doctoring of 
hawks which seems to have been the pre- 
vailing practice of the day, it may be said 
that any beginner who has mastered all that 
is contained in these two last cited books, 
and has the skill to put it in practice, is 
master of the art of falconry. 

In 1674 appeared the first edition of the 
Gentleman's Recreation, by Nicholas Cox, 
a work dealing with sport of all kinds, but 
not containing much original matter; and 
the like may be said of a more magnificent 
folio, entitled The Gentleman’s Recreation, 
by Richard Blome, published in 1686, with 
a series of copper-plate engravings (many 
of them highly interesting) depicting the 
manner of pursuing all kinds of sport at 
that period, and each dedicated to some one 
of the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
exponents of these various pursuits and 
were (presumably) subscribers to what 
mast have been a costly work. We may 
pass from this period to the year 1773, 
when a treatise by James Campbell on 
“Modern Falconry” was published in 
Edinburgh. That part of the work which 
really treats of falconry is excellent and 
reliable, but a ridiculous preface is attached 
to it describing fabulous sports, which 
spoils a book otherwise worthy enough. Sir 
John Sebright’s Observations upon Hawk- 
ing, published in 1826, has only one fault, 
viz., that it is too concise; and in 1841 ap- 
peared an original work on falconry by 
James Belany, not very accurate or reliable. 

In 1855 appeared what must be called 
the standard English work of modern times 
appertaining to falconry in England, viz., 
Falconry in the British Isles, by Messrs. 
Salvin and Brodrick, second edition 
(amended and added to), 1873. The illus- 
trations to the work are excellent, and the 
letterpress is practical, and in the main 
reliable. This book is one that no falconer 
should omit to procure, if possible. Fal- 
conry—its History, Claims, and Practice, 
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by G. E. Freeman and F. Salvin, appeared 
in 1859, and is a_ thoroughly practical 
treatise so far as the training of the eyas 
and the merlin is concerned. In 1892 was 
published the volume of the Badminton 
Library on Falconry (bound up with that 
on Coursing), and in this volume the litera- 
ture of hawking and its modern practice 
was brought thoroughly up to date, and to 
its pages we may refer readers who desire 
the fullest information on these subjects. 
Space fails us to record the various works 
in foreign languages which treat of this 
subject. The earliest printed book on 
falconry is a German one, published at 
Augsburg in 1472. Of French works we 
may mention the ancient ones of Jean de 
Franchiéres, first published in 1531, with 
subsequent additions ranging up to 1628. 
Especially should be noticed La Faucon- 
neric, by Charles d’Arcussia, first issued in 
1598, but published in successive parts until 
the complete volume was published in 1627. 
This is one of the most original and interest- 
ing works on falconry that has ever been 
written. 

The most magnificent is perhaps the 
grand work of Schlegel and Wulverhorst— 
Traité de Fauconnerie, published at Leyden, 
1844—53, and illustrated by J. Wolf. The 
accounts of the hawking at the Loo, by the 
Falconers’ Club, referred to above, are most 
interesting, and the magnificent plates are 
unrivalled. 

Some interesting modern Japanese works, 
profusely illustrated with pictures of hawk- 
ing scenes, are in the possession of the 
author. A magnificent Persian manuscript 
on vellum, richly illuminated in the margins, 
is in the possession of the family of the 
late Prince Dhuleep Singh. At the sale of 
his various effects this volume was bought 
in by his family at the price of £410, up to 
which figure various collectors were willing 
to bid for its possession. For fuller details 
of hawking literature we may refer our 
readers to Mr. J. E. Harting’s valuable 
Bibliotheca Accipitraria, wherein a most 
complete history of the works on this subject 
will be found. 

Training—The hawks used are of two 
groups: (1) the true falcons or long-winged 
hawks ;—distinguished by a tooth or in- 
dentation in the upper mandible; by the 
formation of the wing, in which the second 
feather is the longest; and by the iris of 
the eye, which is of so dark a brown as to 
give the effect of an eye full, bright, and of 
an uniform blackness. (2) The true or 
short-winged hawks;—these have rounded 
wings, the fourth feather being the longest; 
their tails are long in proportion to the 
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wings, and the irides are yellow, changing 
with age to orange or deep red. They are 
the hawks of the woods and enclosed 
country, as the falcons are the lords of the 
open downs and wild moors. The habits 
ot the two species are entirely different, and 
so, naturally, is their training. The first 
are termed “hawks of the lure,” the second 
“hawks of the fist.” Of the first, or nobler 
kind of falcon, those used in England are 
(1) the Peregrine: (2) the Northern 
falcons, viz., the Norwegian variety or 
Falco gyr-falco; the Iceland variety, Falco 
islandicus; and the Greenland variety, Falco 
candicans; for purposes of falconry these 
three varieties may be treated as one. (3) 
The Merlin; (4) The Hobby—rarely used. 
In India there are used, besides the pere- 
grine, which in that country, as in all others, 


is the main “ stand-by ” of the falconer, the 


black shaheen—Falco peregrinator ; the red- 
naped shaheen—Falco babylonicus; the 
lugger, the cherugh or sacre, used for flying 
kites, and a variety of the merlin, as well as 
the European merlin (F. oesalon). 

Besides these, rarer species are occasion- 
ally trained, such as the lanner, the Barbary 
falcon, and the like; but the management 
of these varieties is but a tour de force on 
the part of the falconer who may chance to 
acquire them. Of the short-winged hawks, 
only two varieties are in general use, viz., 
the Goshawk, Astur palumbarius; and the 
Sparrow-hawk, Accipiter nisus. In India 
two varieties of the latter are also used, 
termed respectively the Besra and the 
Shikra. 

In addition to these birds, regularly used 
in falconry, there are in some countries 
certain varieties of eagles used for purposes 
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of sport. Of these, Bonelli’s eagle is prob- 
ably the principal one, and this variety has 
been successfully trained to take rabbits in 
Europe of late years by M. Paul Gervais. 
In Central Asia the golden eagle is said to 
be used and to be flown at both foxes and 
wolves, but neither of these birds can be 
said to be used in modern falconry except 
occasionally. 

In this country, as in almost all others, 
the training of the peregrine is the principal 


Pereckine Hawk Hooven, 


business that is practised. It may be 
divided into two parts—the training of the 
eyas, or bird taken from the nest and reared 
in confinement or partially so, and the re- 
claiming of the “passage” or wild-caught 
falcon, entrapped during the migration or 
“passage” from north to south in the 
autumn. The first named of these—the 
eyas—is usually flown at game of all kinds 
—pigeons, blackbirds, and all the minor 


quarry. It is naturally more tractable, less 
easily lost, and more easily managed. A 
mistake as to condition or training will 


probably result in some little trouble in re- 
capturing the bird, but with the wild-caught 
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hawk a similar error would cause the total 
loss of the falcon. 

On the other hand, the wild-caught hawk 
is, as a rule, higher couraged, swifter, better 
tempered, and in the proper hands more 
efficient than any eyas except a peculiarly 
good one. It is generally used for the rook, 
the heron, the sea-gull, and similar quarry 
with which the eyas cannot, as a general 
rule, cope. When trained to “ wait on” for 
game—especially grouse—the passage hawk 
flies in finer form, and is better than any 
but the very best eyases. To sum up the 
case, a good eyas is as good as a hawk need 
be, but only one in twenty is to be met with; 
while out of three passage hawks you may 
hope to find one that will be superior to 
nineteen eyases out of twenty, especially if 
you are aiming at /a haute volée 

Eyases, or nestling peregrines, can be 
procured from the cliffs at most of the lofty 
headlands of the United Kingdom, They 
are also bred at many inland precipices in 
the deer forests of Scotland, in most of 
which they are well preserved. Great care 
must be exercised in taking them, for unless 
this be properly attended to, the birds will 
never be worth their keep. They should 
never be removed from the nest until the 
white down which covers them in the early 
days of their existence is entirely replaced 
by brown feathers—in short, a few days 
only before they can fly. Hawks taken 
while in the down can be reared, sometimes, 
but they are very apt to be attacked by a 
disease called cramp, which is a contraction, 
apparently, of the muscles of the thighs and 
legs, so powerful as often to fracture the 
young and soft bones, and always to leave 
the limbs paralysed. It is incurable, and a 
hawk affected with it ever so slightly should 
be destroyed at once. Even if hawks thus 
taken should be reared, they invariably turn 
out bad-tempered, screaming brutes, not 
worth their railway carriage. Young pere- 
grines well taken are well worth £1 apiece. 
Those that are ill-taken are dear at almost 
any price. 

Should a nest of peregrines taken in 
proper order be received, the next step is 
to rear them properly. To do this they 
must be fed, and well fed, three times a 
day at first. Tender beef is the best food, 
rabbit once a day is permissible, and if 
warm pigeons, fowls, or even rooks or 
squirrels can be obtained, freshly killed, 
they make a good change. But regular and 
plentiful feeding is essential while the 
feathers are growing. A curious defect is 
often seen in the feathers of young hawks, 
called “ hunger trace.” It appears in the 
form of a mark in the web of the feather 
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as though a knife had been drawn sharply 
across it, half severing the fibres. It will 
often be apparent right across the tail, 
every feather being affected. It also 
appears in the wing feathers, but not so 
often. Frequently it affects the quill of the 
feather, and may be felt as a little project- 
ing ridge. In this case it is a serious matter, 
for the feather is sure to break at that point 
sooner or later. This defect is caused by 
irregular feeding, or possibly by a long 
journey when young. Sometimes, with wild 

- hawks, the stronger nestlings have deprived 
the weaker of food, or from stress of 
weather, or the loss of one of the parent 
birds by the shot gun of some villainous 
“collector,” the whole family has been re~ 
duced to short commons. But in either 
case, where a temporary starvation occurred, 
the growth of the feather is checked, and 
the “hunger trace” appears at the point 
where the feather was, at the time, “ just 
in the blood.” Hawks well taken, carefully 
transmitted, and well reared, do not often 
have “hunger traces.” 

The less that the young hawks see of 
their feeder the better at this period of 
their career. Eyases are easily made too 
tame and confidential, and generally show 
their familiarity by loud screaming and 
petulance. The first thing to do is to get 
a little native wildness mto them before 
they are tamed or trained. An ideal place 
for rearing is a loft or outhouse, with a 
door opening on to some wild park or 
secluded ground. There the hawks should 
be fed by simply placing the food before 
them as quietly and as quickly as may be, 
and leaving them to themselves. As they 
get strong and able to fly, the door may be 
opened, and they may extend their flights 
to the neighbouring trees or rails. The 
pangs of hunger will bring them home to 
the accustomed board on which their food 
is placed, which may now be moved to some 
conspicuous place outside the original loft. 
By degrees the flight will be extended, but 
always the young hawks will return to their 
food, which may now be given to them 
twice a day only. Soon they will be seen 
soaring at vast heights, and will range to 
great distances; and when this state of 
things arrives—say, in a fortnight or three 
weeks—the time for catching the hawks has 
come. To explain this, we must describe 
some of the tackle which is in general use. 
Before the young hawk was allowed to fly 
at all, “jesses” were placed on her legs. 
These are’two short strips of soft strong 
leather, such as soft horse-skin or well- 
tained dog-skin. They are about a quarter 
of an inch wide for most of their length 
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(which is about eight inches), and half an 
inch wide for about two inches at one end, 
where they encircle the hawk’s leg (see 
Fig. 1). Two slits are made in this wider 
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part, about an inch and a half apart, and, 
the jess being placed round the hawk’s leg, 
the short end is passed through the slit 
nearest the middle of the jess; the longer 
end is brought through both 
down to its full length, by w means 
the jess is neatly knotted round the leg. At 
the long end of the jess, furthest from the 
hawk, is a slit about an inch long, which is 
passed over a swivel (Fig. 2) when the 
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hawk is to be tied down. The end of the 
jess is passed through one ring of the swivel, 
and both rings then passed through the slit 
at the end of the jess. Through the lower 
ring of the swivel, which should be made 
of brass, is run the “leash,” a thong of 
leather about a yard long, with a “ button” 
at one end, by which the hawk can be 
fastened to the block or screen-perch. The 
latter is generally a pole about three inches 
in diameter (the plainer and rougher the 
better) that has had fastened to it a breadth 
of canvas about a yard wide, hanging loosely 
down from the under side of the pole to 
which it is nailed. The object of this 
canvas is to enable a hawk which has flut- 
tered off the perch to regain its position, 
and, at the same time, to ensure that it 
shall come up on the same side from which 
it fell, so that it cannot get twisted round 
the perch. Of blocks, the simplest are the 
best. A plain billet of hard wood, with 
the bark left on about a foot high, with an 
iron spike driven firmly into the lower 
end, which is to be driven into the ground 
to hold the block in position, and with a 
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staple driven into the centre of the upper 
surface, is as good as anything. Various 
improvements for fastening the leash to 
running rings around the blocks have been 
devised, but only a few are effective. Bells, 
either one or two, according to size, should 
be placed on the hawk’s legs. They are 
fastened on by short straps, called “ bewits,” 
on the same principle as the jesses are 
placed on the legs. The best bells are 
Indian made, and few others are now in 
use. Jesses and bells remain permanently 
on the hawk, and with these the young 
falcon was equipped before she left her 
rearing loft. They remain on her all the 
time she is at hack, and the instrument by 
which she is to be brought to hand is the 
bow-net. This is a circular net about three 
feet in diameter. One half of its circum- 
ference is fastened to a light hazel rod bent 
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into a “bow” or semi-circular shape. To 
the centre of the bow is fastened a line, not 
less than fifty yards long. In order to set 
the net, it is spread out on the ground and 
the loose half of the circle pegged down. 
Then the bow is laid back, as if hinged on 
to the fixed half, and the slack part of the 
net is tucked away under the bow, and con~ 
cealed by grass, leaves, &c. A piece of meat is 
fastened in the exact centre of the net, and 
it is obvious that if the bow be pulled 
sharply forward, thenet spreads exactly over 
the meat and the hawk which has come to 
feed on it. By such a net as this, set in 
the immediate vicinity of the board where 
the hawk comes to feed, each one can be 
readily captured when required. Jesses and 
bells are on its legs, the leash and swivel 
are readily applied, a hood is placed on its 
head, and it can be tied to a block and left 
to settle down at once. 

Hoods are usually made in Holland 
(Fig. 3). Attempts by the falconer to 
make them usually end in failure. Very 
good hoods are used of the Indian pattern 
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(Fig. 4), which is in some ways superior 
to the Dutch pattern, being lighter and 
more comfortable, but easy for a hawk to 
get off, and therefore only suitable for use 
when the hawk is on hand. A third form 
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of hood (Fig. 5) is the rufter hood, but this 
is only used for freshly caught wild hawks 
—it cannot be taken on and off, and though 
comfortable to the hawk, is only suitable 
for use in the earlier stages of training. 
Training the freshly caught eyas falcon 
consists, in the first place, of taking her on 
the fist hooded, and, by constant carriage 
and handling, gradually taming her. Ere 
long she can be induced to feed off a piece 
of meat held under her feet, after her atten- 
tion is directed to it by stroking or pressing 
them. As soon as she will pull keenly at 
this meat through the hood, the meat is 
offered to her when she is bare-headed, 
at first, it may be, by candle-light (which 
has a taming and subduing effect upon all 
wild birds). In a short time she will, with 
care and patience, feed as readily bare- 
headed as she did through the hood. The 
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next stage is to get her to jump to the hand 
from the perch for food, and this, as soon 
as she will feed keenly on the fist, she will 
do;at first a distance of a few inches, which 
may be gradually increased till she will 
come the whole length of the mews or out- 
house, which may be converted to the use 
of the hawks. 

As soon as the young falcon will feed 
readily on the fist and will jump to it for 
food, the “lure” (Fig. 6) must be intro- 
duced. This is the instrument by which 
the hawk is to be recalled to its trainer from 
a distance when on the wing, and it must 
therefore be associated in the bird’s mind 
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with reward for obedience and with food. 
For training purposes, it is usually con- 
structed of a bent piece of metal such as 
a horse-shoe, well padded with tow and 
covered with leather, the object being to 
make the lure too heavy to be carried, and 
so soft that a hawk cannot injure itself by 
stooping hard at it. This padded horse- 
shoe is then covered over with the wings 
of birds so as to resemble a dead quarry, 
and furnished with strings to which meat 
is fastened. For a day or two the hawk is 
fed on this lure. As soon as it is accus- 
tomed to it, the lure, well furnished with 
food, is tossed to a distance, and the hawk 
allowed to fly to it, and to “feed up.” In 
a few days the pupil will hasten to it from 
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as great a distance as it can be seen, and 
may then be termed a trained hawk. As 
soon as it will thus fly to the lure, the fal- 
coner, after calling it from a distance, will 
conceal the lure as the hawk approaches 
him. This will cause it to fly round him, 
ringing upwards, expectant of its food: 
after thus keeping it “ waiting on,” as it 
is termed, the lure is thrown out and the 
hawk rewarded. When a few lessons of 
the kind have been given, the hawk will 
Wait on its master for a considerable time, 
never straying far from him; and yet, if a 
good one, rising higher and higher, the 
longer it is kept on the wing. A few live 
pigeons given from the hand will go far 
towards raising its pitch and imparting dash 
and keenness to the young hawk. When 
this stage has been reached, the young 
falcon is fit to fly at game. The first essay 
should be from a steady point at grouse or 
partridges in a good open country. The 
falcon should be “ waiting on” as high as 
she will go; somewhat up wind of the dog. 
The falconer should have “headed the 
point” and got the birds between himself 
and the setter. When the hawk is well 
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placed he will flush the birds, and should 
the young falcon kill readily she may be 
considered as well “entered,” and the rest 
of her career depends solely upon plenty of 
work and good chances. 

With eyas falcons may be killed grouse, 
partridges, wild ducks, pheasants in the open 
—game in fact of all sorts. Tiercels so 
trained will kill magpies and partridges well, 
and even give good sport at blackbirds, in 
certain places. For general purposes they 
may be termed the most useful description 
of hawk that can be employed. 

The passage, or wild caught peregrine, is 
trained in precisely the same manner as the 
eyas, but, as it is far wilder and more shy, 
its education must proceed more gradually. 
The falconer must take infinitely more time 
and care, but the steps, though slower, are 
the same in character. More time and 
more patience are needed to induce the 
passage hawk to feed readily on the fist. 
When it will do this by candle-light, care 
and time will be required before the same 
degree of confidence is won by daylight. 
So also, in training to the lure, much time 
and care must be exercised in accustoming 
the hawk to that essential attraction while 
she is confined in a long string, and before 
she flies loose. But with patience and skill 
all shyness can be overcome. Starvation 
must never be resorted to. By its means 
the hawk can readily be reduced to subjec- 
tion, but when so reduced it is but a worth- 
less, and generally unhealthy, creature, use- 
less for any purpose. The great object of 
the falconer must be to induce his timid 
pupil to feed well and keenly, and to rely 
on time and patience to effect its reclama- 
tion and to win its confidence. In all cases, 
the greatest care must be taken to accustom 
each hawk so completely to the use of the 
hood that she will allow herself to be hooded 
without trouble. 

Passage hawks are generally, for their 
first season, flown “ out of the hood,” i.e., 
straight at the quarry. This, generally, is 
the rook, heron, or some similar bird, ac- 
cording to the country where it is used. 
The higher training of “ waiting on” is not 
always needed before the hawk is used, but 
it follows very rapidly when once the hawk 
is accustomed to look to her master for the 
lure. Once that is learned, there are no 
hawks steadier, more gentle, or more satis- 
factory to deal with than the wild caught 
ones. In ability they are, naturally, as pro- 
fessionals to amateurs. They have main- 
tained themselves, and in some cases reared 
broods by the power of their flight, whereas 
the eyases have never flown at a wild bird, 
except one flushed for them by their master. 
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The Gerfalcon, in its three varieties, 
whether that of Greenland, Iceland, or Scan- 
dinavian, is the noblest faleon—in appear- 
ance at least—of all that are trained by man. 
In performance, however, it is apt to be 
somewhat disappointing Most of the 
specimens used in this countr ship- 
caught birds or nestlings badly reared. In 
either case their plumage is so damaged and 
broken that they have to stand idle for a 
long time till the moulting season restores 
to them their powers of flight. Such hawks 
can hardly be said to have a fair chance. 
But in 1869, and again in 1876, falconers 
who were sent to Iceland and to Norway 
returned with consignments of these hawks 
in splendid order. Whether the art of 
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hawks. It possesses courage altogether out 
of proportion to its size, and, though not 
larger than a dove, will kill pigeons or part- 
ridges larger than itself. It is, however, 
best, and chiefly used, for flying at larks— 
a beautiful form of falconry resembling 
heron hawking in miniature. Two merlins 
are generally used, and the lark in his 
efforts to escape will usually ring into the 
very clouds, often out-flying the hawks, 
which will follow him frequently till all 
three become lost as specks in the clear sky. 
Merlins are best kept loose ina large room, 
and called to hand when wanted for use. 
They are very delicate, and must be fed 
sparingly in the morning, and fully when 
the day’s sport is over. It is the exception 
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training them is lost, or from what other 
causes failure arose, is uncertain, but only 
a few of these noble birds realised the ex- 
pectations that were formed of them. Those 
that did were perhaps the finest hawks that 
have ever been flown in this country. But 
the damp climate was against them, the 
lungs of one hawk after another became 
affected, and before very long all the lot 
died. A very fine tiercel was caught in 
Holland in 1878, and was trained success 
fully by the falconer to the Old Hawking 
Club, eventually turning out to be a brilliant 
rook hawk. But the special quarry for 
these falcons in old days was always the 
kite, which is now almost extinct in these 
islands, so that the chief object in training 
them is lost; and the modern falconer, espe- 
cially the beginner, will act wisely if he 
confines his efforts to training the peregrine. 

The merlin is the smallest of the hawks 
used in falconry. It is a true falcon, 
though in some respects it is allied to the 


for them to be kept alive through their first 
winter, though some have been kept until 
the second. 

The hobby is another miniature falcon, 
possessed of even more exquisite powers 
of flight than the merlin, but of less courage. 
It is hardier and more easily trained, but 
cannot be relied upon to follow its quarry 
with perseverance. 

The merlin breeds freely on the moors 
in the northern counties of England and in 
Scotland. Its nest is on the ground, and 
usually contains four young. The hobby, 
on the contrary, is a breeder in the southern 
and midland counties of England, and nests 
in trees. 

Of the true hawks, as opposed to the 
falcons—distinguished by having a smooth 
upper mandible instead of a tooth or 
festoon, by a yellow or orange iris to the 
eye, and by a long tail with short rounded 
wings, instead of long pointed ones—only 
two varieties are used, viz., the goshawk and 
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the sparrow-hawk. The goshawk breeds 
freely in France, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
but has been practically unknown in a wild 
state in this country for fifty years past. 
It is of larger size than the peregrine, and 
exceedingly powerful in its grip, so that it 
can take rabbits with ease. The stronger 
females can readily hold a full-grown hare. 
The male is flown at partridges in enclosed 
country—at pheasants, water-hens, and birds 
of slow flight, and the strongest will take 
rabbits well enough. 

Short-winged hawks are only hooded 
when travelling. They réquire constant 
carriage at all times to accustom them to 
strange objects of every sort, and to keep 
them tame and in good heart. Training 
consists in thus taming them till they feed 
readily on the hand; then in accustoming 
them to jump to the hand for food. 
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Sparrow-hawks are trained in the same 
way as goshawks, but they are delicate and 
highly nervous little things, requiring care 
and gentleness in their management, as well 
as infinite patience. They are usually flown 
at blackbirds and thrushes beaten out of 
hedgerows, and the best females take part- 
ridges well. Almost any number of small 
birds may be taken with a good sparrow- 
hawk, as many as 327 having been caught 
in a single season, but they do not give the 
same sport as the larger birds named. 

Diseases.—In the old English writers we 
find much about the diseases of hawks and 
their treatment, and many of the prescrip- 
tions and modes of treatment are most com- 
plicated. Modern practice, however, does 
not follow the ancient lines in this respect, 
and medicines are few and sparingly used. 
In the East, however, the difficulties of a hot 
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Gradually the distance is lengthened till the 
hawk will come to the falconer’s fist, with 
or without food, as far as she can see him. 
As an old writer says: “ She should know 
no perch but my fist, and when she goes to 
rest I will go with her.” A hawk thus 
trained to regard the fist as her home, her 
feeding-place, and her resting-perch, will 
never give trouble by taking perch in trees 
and refusing to be called down; but such a 
result can only be gained by incessant care, 
patience, and perseverance. Bagged rabbits 
are necessary to enter the hawk with, and 
afterwards excellent sport may be obtained 
at wild ones sitting out in grass parks or 
fields. A goshawk intended for hares 
should be kept solely to them—if accus- 
tomed to an easier quarry they will cease to 
persevere at one that taxes them severely. 
Goshawks should be kept on a bow perch 
or on the screen-perch in the mews. They 
must never'be allowed to be near other 
hawks or falcons, as they are very prone to 
“crab” or fight with them, and will in- 
evitably kill them. 
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climate, and consequent disinclination of 
hawks to fly, are still overcome by the con- 
stant use of drugs. A few words as to the 
simpler remedies now in vogue and as to 
daily management are added here. 

On each fine morning the hawks should 
be set out, each on its own block, bare- 
headed, on turf in some quiet field or 
garden, and so left for about two hours. A 
bath should be offered to each one; hawks 
are great bathers, and if not given this op- 
portunity will often disappoint the falconer 
by raking off in search of water. Milk-pans 
make very fair baths, but a better one is 
made of the end of a large cask sawn off 
so as to be about seven inches deep. When 
hawks are bathing constantly, their jesses 
and leashes must be kept well greased. 
Good dog-skin is the best leather for these 
where it can be procured. Calf leather or 
“kip” is good, and the toughest of all is 
horse-skin, which is good and durable, but 
must be kept well greased. 

After about two hours of “ weathering,” 
the hawks may be hooded up, and either 
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left on their blocks or removed to the mews 
until they are taken out to fly. Whatever 
training or discipline a hawk may be under- 
going, a gorge, or full meal, must be given 
not less often than once a week; and the 
bigger in condition a hawk can be kept, so 
long as she be obedient, the better she will 
fly. “Castings ’’ must be given regularly, 
if daily it is none the worse. They « consist 
of several mouthfuls of fur or feathers with 
skin, which it is natural for all hawks to 
swallow while tearing up their prey. The 
skin of the head or neck of a pigeon makes 
a capital casting. In the morning these 
feathers or fur are ejected in the form of 
a pellet. By its condition the state of a 
hawk’s health is surely indicated. If the 
casting is hard, firm, and dry, all is well, 
but if it be soft and slimy, mixed up with 
mucus and undigested meat, something is 
wrong, <A broken feather is a serious 
handicap to a hawk, and must be repaired 
or “imped” immediately, for if once a gap 
be established in wings or tail, more feathers 
will become injured. 

Imping is usually accomplished by means 
of a needle—three-sided as to shape, sharp 
at both ends, and of a size to match the 

particular part of the feather that is broken. 

i his feather is neatly cut with a sharp knife 
at an angle, and another feather, moulted 
by some hawk, or saved from a dead speci- 
men, is cut at a corresponding angle and 
to the precise length that will supply the 
broken piece. The needle, dipped in a 
little brine or vinegar, is pushed half into 
the feather actually, growing in the hawk’s 
body, and half into the new piece. When 
pushed close up, the joint is hardly per- 
ceptible, and the needle, rusting, will hold 
all firmly in place. (See Fig 7, a.) 

Sometimes the feather is broken actually 
in the quill, where no needle is available. 
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In this case a whole feather from a dead 
bird is taken and the quill thereof cut into 
the shape of a pen, minus the nib. This 
pen-shaped quill is pushed carefully into 
the corresponding quill growing on the 
hawk, and secured by passing a waxed 
thread through both quills, lapping it around 
the joint and making fast. If care is taken 
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to make the feather set at the right angle, 
this point is almost impossible to detect. 
(See Fig. 7, 3.) 

Hawks, like other animals, suffer from: 
cold, and the form of the complaint ta 
that of a disease known as “ croaks 
“kecks,” from the incessant noise made by 


the hawk when exerting itself in any 
manner, as by bating or flying. It is the 


same as a bad cough in beasts, and is cured! 
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in the same manner, viz., by high feeding— 
and that on hot food, by keeping it warm, 
and avoiding risk of colds. Plenty of cast— 
ing should be given. 

Frounce is a canker or disease of the 
hawk’s mouth and throat, difficult to cure, 
and in bad cases often fatal. The remedy 
is to dress the throat with burnt alum and 
vinegar, scraping off the canker as it forms 
with a quill or penknife before dressing. 

Hawks often suffer from inflammation 
of the crop. The symptoms are green 
offensive mutes, and in bad cases a throw- 
ing up of the contents of the crop. The 
remedy is to give two or three doses of 
powdered Turkey rhubarb, about 4 grains. 
to a dose. Light food should be given, 
warm and fresh killed, and in small quan- 
tities, frequently. 

These simple remedies will meet the case 
in most diseases, but where the hawks are 
carefully managed, according to the rules 
given above, diseases will rarely have to. 
be dealt with. 
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GLossary. 
Austringer.—Old term for a trainer of 
“hawks proper,” (q.v.). Also spelt Ostringer. 
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Bate (of the hawk).—To flutter off the perch 
or fist owing to wildness or a fit of temper. 
Bewits.—Short leather straps by which 
are attached to the hawk’s feet 

Bind (of the hawk).—To fasten on the quarry 
wae in the air. 

Block.—The piece of 
are placed when at rest. 

Branchers.—Young birds just able to fly from 
branch to branch. Also called Boughers. 

Brail.—A thong of soft leather with a small 
slit, through Which is inserted the first joint of a 
hawk’s wing, so as to confine it in its natural 
position and prevent the hawk from bating. 

Cadge.—A wooden frame with padded edges 
upon which hawks are taken into the field. 

Canker.—A tumour in a hawk's throat. 

Carry (of the hawk).—To fly off with her 
quarry when the falconer comes to take her up. 

Cast.—(1) Two hawks; not necessarily a pair. 
(2) Verb: to hold a hawk above the Pinions to 
keep her down when administering anything to 
her. (Obs.) 

Casting.—(1) The ejections of indigestible 
matter from a hawk's mouth, (2) The fur, 
feather, or tow given to them when in captivity 
in order to assist the process 

Check (of the hawk).—To leave her proper 
game and fly after something else that comes 
within view. 

Cope.—To trim or pare the beak and talons of 
a hawk, 

Crab (of hawks).—To fight with each other. 

Creance.—A fine long line which is attached 
to the leash (q.v.) when extra liberty for the 
hawk is desired. It is chiefly used during the 
time of training. 

Croaks.—A sort of cough to which falcons, 
especially peregrines, are subject in this country. 
Also called Kecks. 

Deck-Feathers.—The two centre tail feathers. 

Endew (of a hawk).—To digest its food thor- 
oughly. 

Enter.—To give a new hawk the first sight of 
the game that it is to pursue. 

Eyas.—A hawk taken from the nest before it 
can fly, and brought up in captivity. Also spelt 
Eyess, 

Eyrie.—The nest of the hawk. 

Falcon.—(1) As used by falconers, the female 
of any hawk as opposed to the male. (2) As 
used by naturalists it denotes the long-winged 
members of the Falconide, which are further 
distinguished by a sharply defined tooth near the 
top of the upper mandible. 

Falconer.—The chief attendant in charge of 
the hawks. 

Falcon-Gentle.—The female of the peregrine 
falcon (q.v.). 

Feak (of a hawk).—To clean the beak and 
feathers after feeding. 

Flush.—To put up game. 

Foot (of the hawk).—To seize the game with 
the foot. 

Frounce—A cancerous disease in the 
and throat of hawks. 

Gauntlet—The leather glove worn by a fal- 
coner, 

Gentle.—The special title of the 
which could only be pos 

Ger-Falcon.—Falco 
dinavian variety of the large Northern falcons. 
In plumage somewhat like the per 
but bluer upon the flanks, It 


bells 


wood on which falcons 


mouth 


peregrine, 


Get in—To go up to the hawk when it has 
killed. 
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A full meal given to the hawks 
(2) The crop. (3) Verb: 


Gorge.—(1) 
once or twice a week. 
to feed heavily 

Goshawk.—Faico palumbarius. The largest of 
the short-winged hawks, or hawks proper. It is 
chiefly used for hawking pheasants and rabbits. 
The back is brown, the breast, of the adult bird, 
white, barred with brown; salmon-colour streaked 
with dark brown in the young bird. 

Greenland Falcon.—Fuleo  candicans. A 
variety of the ger-falcon. It may be distinguished 
by the greater preponderance of white in its 
plumage. 

Gyr-Falcon.—[Sce Ger-FAtcon.] 

Hack.—The state of liberty in which young 
long-winged hawks are kept for a few weeks be- 
fore pairing. They are loose to fly about, but are 
fed punctually at the hack-board every morning 
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and later in the day. They are sometimes 
weighted with heavy hack-bells to prevent them 
from preying for themselves. Old falcons are 
sometimes put to “live at hack” if out of condi- 
tion, but the hawks proper are rarely put out at 
any age. 

Haggard.—An adult bird taken wild. 

Hawks Proper.—Those members of the Fal- 
conide whose wings are shorter than the tail, 
and whose upper mandible lacks the sharp tooth. 
A further distinction is found in the iris, which 
in the hawk proper is yellow, but in the falcons 
very dark brown. Typical hawks proper are the 
goshawk and the sparrow-hawk 

Hunger-Trace.—A line which appears across 
the feathers of a hawk that has been starved for 
a time when her feathers are growing down. It 
has the appearance of a knife mark drawn across 
the feather at the point where it, at the time of 
hunger, joined the flesh, The feathers often 
press off at the point where the line crosses the 
ribs. 

Iceland Falcon.—Falco 
variety of the ger-falcon. 

Imp.—To mend the broken feathers of a hawk. 

Intermewed.—(1) A hawk is intermewed from 
the first exchange of her coat until she becomes 
a white hawk. (Latham and Campbell.) (2) Of 
a_hawk that has been moulted in confinement. 
(Lascelles and Salvin.) 

Jack.—Male of the merlin. 

Jerkin.—Male of the ger-falcon. 


islandicus, Another 
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Jesses.—The leather thongs (about 6 in. long) 
permanently attached to the legs of a hawk, and 
fastened to the swivel. 

Jouk (of a hawk).—To sleep. 

Kecks.—[See Croaks.] 

Leash.—A leathern thong fastened by a swivel 
to the hawk’'s jesses in order to secure her to 
perch or block. 

Tong: Winees Hawk.—[See Hawk and Fat- 
CON. 

Lure.—A padded piece of wood or iron with 
feather and meat attached to it by which the 
hawk is attracted to the falconer. The hawk is at 


first fed upon it, and taught to fly back to it 
when swung aloft in the air. 
Mail.—The breast feathers of a hawk. 


Frvinc A Hawk at A Partrince. 


Make in (of the falconer).—To go up to a 
hawk after it has killed, 

Make a Hawk.—To train a hawk. Also man 
and Reclaim. i 

Make to the Hood.—To accustom a hawk to 
the hood. 

Man.—In training a hawk; to accustom it to 
the sight of human beings. 

Mantle (of a hawk).—(1) To stretch out wing 
and leg in order to gain relief by change of posi- 
tion. (2) To sit permanently with wings and 
tails spread. A sign of ill-temper. (Lascelles.) 

Merlin—Falco @salon. The smallest of the 
hawks, but a true long-winged falcon; has been 
known to kill a partridge. Chiefly used for larks 
and snipe. 

Mew (of a hawk).—To moult. 

Mews.—The place where hawks are kept. 

Mites.—Parasites of the order Acarus, which 
infest the head and nostrils of a hawk. 

Mount (of the hawk).—To wait on high. 
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Musket.—Old term for the male of the spar- 
row-hawk. 

Mutes and Mutings.—The excrement of a 
hawk. 

Nares.—The nostrils of a hawk. 

Pannel.—The lower bowel of a hawk. 

Passage.—The regular flight of any quarry to 
or from its feeding ground, and the annual migra- 
ton, 

Passage Hawk.—A bird taken 
migrations. 

Pelt.—The dead body of the quarry. 

Perch—tThe pole or rail on which hawks are 
kept within doors. 


during the 


eregrine.—Falco peregrinus or gentilis. The 
adult colouring is blue-grey upon the bac! shen- 
grey upon the breast, red with black. The 


young are brown on the back with longitudinal 
markings on the breast, which is pale buff. The 
length of the male is 16 in.; of the female 21d in. 
Also known as Slight Falcon, Gentle Falcon, and 
the Falcon. 

Petty Singles.—The toes of a hawk. 

Pitch—The highest point to which a hawk 
rises when waiting on. 

Point.—The perpendicular rising of a hawk 
over the place where its quarry has put in. 

Pounces.—The claws of a hawk. 

Put in (of the quarry).—To take shelter in 
cover. 

Put over (of the hawk).—To digest by passing 
the food from the crop to the pannel, or lower 
stomach. 

Quarry.—The object at which the hawk is 


own. 

Rake (of the hawk)—To fly wide of the 
quarry. 

Ramage (of the hawk).—Wild and difficult to 
reclaim. Also called Rammish. 

Ramage Hawk.—Sometimes used for a hawk 
in its first year. Equivalent to Soar-hawk. 

Rangle.—Small stones given to a hawk to aid 
digestion. 

eclaim.—[See Make and Man.] 

Red Plumage.—The colouring of the young 
bird as contrasted with the blue of the adult. 
Hence Red Hawk. 

Ring (of the hawk)—To mount in wide spiral 
circles. 

Rouse (of the hawk).—To shake its feathers. 

Ruff (of the hawk).—To strike the game with- 
out seizing it. 

Rye.—Old term for a cold in the head of the 
hawk. Also called Snurt. (Obs.) 

Sacre and Sakeret—Falco sacer. A hawk 
largely used in the East, especially in India. 
Formerly found in Europe, but now extremely 
rare. It belongs to the group of desert falcons. 

Sails.—The wings of a hawk. 

Screen—The perch, hung with 
which hawks are set indoors. 

Seel.—To sew up the lower eyelids of a hawk, 
and tie the threads behind the head. An obsolete 
practice now superseded by the hood. 

Serve (of the falconer)—To put out the 
quarry from the cover for the falcon waiting 
overhead, 

Short-Winged Hawk.—[See 
Hawks Proper.] 

Slight Falcon—[See Prrecrine.] 

Soar-Hawk.—A hawk in its first year before 
it has moulted. Also called Ramage-Hawk. 

Sparrow-Hawk.—Falco nisus. A true short- 
winged hawk. The back of the adult male is 
blue-grey, and the breast a_rusty white, barred 
with lark-grey and red. The female and the 
young birds are brown, breast white barred with 


canvas, on 


Fatcon and 
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dark grey. The male is usually twelve and the 
female fifteen inches loug, and the average weights 
are said by Montague to be five and nine ounces 
respectively. 

Stoop.—The rapid descent of a hawk from a 
height upon its quarry. Also called Sonse. 
(Obs.) 

Summed (of a hawk)—Having all its feathers 
complete and ready for flying. 

Swivel.—The link attaching the jesses to the 
leash. It turns freely in order to prevent en- 
tanglement. 

Talons.—The claws of a hawk. 

Tarsell, Tassell, Tiercel, Tercel—The male 
hawk as opposed to the female. Said to be de- 
rived from the fact of its being a third, or 
“tierce,” smaller in size. 

Tiring.—A piece of tough food, such as the 
leg of a fowl with the flesh taken off, given to 
the hawk to afford it something to do. 

Towering (of the hawk).—To soar above its 
quarry. 

Train Bird.—The bird at which the hawk is 
first practised by letting him fly at it when held 
in check by a fine cord. 

russ.—To seize the quarry in the air, and 
fly off with it. 

Varvels.—Small rings of silver formerly at- 
tached to the jesses, on which the owner’s name 
was engraved. 

Wait on (of the hawk).—To soar above the 
falconer or dogs waiting for the game to be put 


up. 

Wake or Watch (of the falconer).—To sit up 
all night with a newly-caught hawk in’ order to 
tame her. 

Weather (of the falconer).—To place hawks 
unhooded upon their blocks in the open air. 

Yarak.—An Indian term, meaning a state of 
eagerness and expectancy which hawks reach when 
ready for flying. It is cai applied to the 
short-winged hawks, (Sal yin.) 


Bibliography.—Bibliotheca Accipitraria, A 
Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern, re- 
lating to Falconry, with Notes, Glossary, and 
Vocabulary, J. E. jarting (Quaritch), 1891; Das 
Erste Buch, &c., the Earliest Printed Book on 
Falconry in any Language, Anon. (Augsberg), 
¢. 1472; The Boke of St. Albans, containing the 
Treatises on Hawking, Hunting, and Coat- 
Armour, printed at St. Alban’s, 1486, sm. folio. 
Reproduced in facsimile with an introduction by 


William Blades (Stock), 1881, 4to; The 
Institution of a Gentleman, anon., 1555, 2nd 
edition, printed by Thos. Marshe, 1568; A Perfect 


Booke for Kepinge of Sparhawkes and Gos- 
hawkes, c. 1575, edited from original MS. by 
J. E. Hartin, (Ouariteh), 1866; The Booke of 
Falconrie or ey ting, George Turberville, Gentle- 
man, Ist edition (C. Barker), 1575, 2nd edition 
(T. Purfeot), 1611; Bert's Treatise of Hawks 
and Hawking, from the Original of 1619, J. E. 
Harting (Quaritch), 1801; Faulconry, or the 
Faulcon's Lure and Cure, Symon Latham, rst 
book (R. Jackson), 1615; and book (R. Jackson), 
1618; 2nd edition (J. Harrison), 1633; La Fau- 
connerie de Jean de Franchiéres, c. 1531, edited 
by L’Angelin, Paris, 1627; La Conférence des 
Fauconniers de Ch, D'’Arcussia, 1644, Réimprimée 
avec Notes, &c., par E. Julien (Librairie des 
Bibliophiles, Paris), 1883; Observations upon 
Hawking, Sir J. S. Sebright, Bt. VW: Harding), 
1826; Traité de Fauconnerie, par Schlegel et 
A. H. Verster de Wolverhorst, illustré par J. 
Wolff (Arnz et Cie, Leiden et Diisseldorf), 
1844—53; Dictionary of Sports, Harry Harwood 
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(Teg); 1835; peeks Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, 
‘art VI., pp. 602—718, D. P. Blaine, 2nd edition 
(Longmans), 1852; Falconry; Its Claims, History, 
and Practice, Revd. G. E. Freeman and F. H. 
Salvin (Longmans), 1859; Practical Falconry, 
Reyd. G. E. Freeman (Cox), 1869; Notes on the 
Falconida@ used in India in Falconry, 
Lieut.-Colonel FE. Delme Radcliffe (Kent), 
1872; Falconry in the British Isles, F. H. 
Salvin and W. Brodrick (J. Van 
1873; Essays on Sport and Natural 
tory, pp. 67 ct seq., J. E. Harting (Cox), 
Hints on the Management of Hawks, J. 
Harting (Cox), 1884; Falconry, Badminton 
Library, Hon. E. Lascelles (Longmans), 1899 ; 
The Art and Practice of Hawking, E. B. Micheli 
(Methuen), 1900; Reminiscences of a Falconer, 
Major C. H. Fisher (Nimmo), 1901; La Faucon- 
nerie au Moyen Age et dans les Temps Modernes, 
L. Magaud d'Aubusson (Paris), 1870; Traité de 
Fauconnerie et d’Autourserie, suivi d'un Etude * 
sur la Péche au Cormoran, A. Belvalette 
(Hérissey, Evreux), 1903 Falconeria Moderna, 
Guida Practica per adestrare alla Caccia algune 
Specie di Falconidi, A. U, Filastori (Roux, Fras- 
sati e Ca., Torini), 1908. 


FALLOW DEER (Cervus dama).—A.S. 
fealo; German, falb, pale yellow. 

Colour.—The natural colour of the 
species in a wild state in summer is a bright 
fawn, with white spots irregularly dis- 
tributed over the upper parts of the sides 
and haunches, the spotted tracts being 
bounded by indefinite white lines. In 
winter the spots disappear, the coat being 
changed in May and October. 

Distribution—The Fallow Deer is 
believed to be not indigenous to England, 
but to have been introduced in Roman 
times, though it may have been later, from 
countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
This view is favoured by the fact that no 
antlers or other remains have been found 
in the peat of the English fens or Irish bogs. 
On the other hand, there are in the British 
Museum some antlers of the Fallow Deer 
from Clacton, in Essex, said to have been 
obtained from a deposit of the polished 
stone implement period. If this be their 
true age and the Fallow Deer was not 
originally a native of this country, its intro- 
duction must have been long antecedent to 
the Roman occupation of Britain. Yet, in 
support of the view that the animal may 
have been indigenous, there is the fact that 
remains of a species of Fallow Deer 
(Cervus browni) have been discovered in 
certain superficial deposits on the Essex 
coast. In a wild state it is found at the 
present time in Southern Russia, Asia 
Minor, the island of Rhodes, parts of 
Greece, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, the 
Cevennes Mountains, and the Alps of 
Dauphine. 

It is reported, on the authority of Cuvier 
and other French writers, to have formerly 
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inhabited North Africa and particularly 
Eastern Algeria, but inquiries made by Sir 
H. H. Johnston failed to elicit any evidence of 
the existence there of any truly wild Fallow 
Deer, at all events during the past century. 
Some were kept in a semi-wild state by a 


former Bey of Tunis by whom they were 
imported from Sardinia, but they were 
never indigenous, so far as can be ascer- 


tained, and no longer exist either in Tunisia 
or Algeria. 

The Persian Fallow Deer (Cervus meso- 
potamicus), found also in Asia 
regarded as a distinct spec 
dama and C. mesopotamicu icu- 
ously distinguished from animals of the red 
deer type by having the antlers considerably 
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usually stands about 3 feet at the shoulder, 
and measures about 5 feet in length, in- 
cluding the tail of 7 inches. The weight 
varies according to the feeding in different 
parks, the bucks averaging from 100 Ib. to 
120 lb., and the does from 50 Ib. to 60 Ib, 
Exceptionally much higher weights have 
been noted, as at Newnham Park, Devon- 
shire, where in 1892 the bucks were said to 
have averaged “ 21 stone of 8 Ib.”’ (that is, 
168 lb.), and the does 14 stone (that is, 
112 lb.), presumably before gralloching. 
Even these weights have been exceeded in 
Kent, where Mr, Walter Winans in August, 
1902, shot a six-year-old black Fallow buck 
which, after being bled as he fell, weighed 
a trifle over 222 lb. An article by the 


Fattow Deer 


palmated, instead of being entirely cylin- 
drical, the palmation in the Persian form 
extending to the base of the horn, instead 
of being wholly above the main beam as in 
our Fallow Deer. 

In many parts of England, Fallow Deer 
formerly ranged in a wild state, unrestrained 
by any inclosure. This was notably the case 
in Cranbourne Chase, in the New Forest, 
and in Epping Forest, where, at the present 
day, there is a small herd of the dark 
brown variety, locally known as the “ old 
forest breed.” A noticeable peculiarity in 
this herd is the remarkable attenuation of 
the palmated portion of the antlers, result- 
ing from isolation and deterioration through 
breeding in and in. Some interesting re- 
marks ‘by the Hon. G. Lascelles on the 
change of colour in the Fallow Deer as 
observed in the New Forest, will be found 
in the Zoologist for October, 1892. 

Measurements. — The Fallow 


buck 


present writer on the weight of Fallow 
Deer selected from five and twenty well- 
known deer parks will be found in the Field 
of October 4th, 1902. 

Habits.—The rutting season begin 
September, and the period of gestat 
eight months. Usually one fawn is pro- 
duced, sometimes two, very rarely three. 
They are dropped about the end of May 
or beginning of June, just as the fern is 


in 


is 


mn 


high enou to conceal them. Exception- 
ally they are dropped in autumn. The 
horns are shed in the spring, usually in 


April or beginning of May, the exact time 
depending upon age and temperature; a 
cold winter and protracted spring causes 
them to be shed later than would be other- 
wise the case. The younger animals retain 
their horns somewhat later than the older 
bucks. The shed horns are often picked up 
and eaten by the deer themselves, the saline 
flavour being relished by them. Bucks, if 
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gelded after they have cast their horns, will 
never grow them again; if while growing, 
they will never shed them. 

Fallow Deer venison is generally pre- 
ferred to that of the red deer, being usually 
much fatter, though not so well flavoured. 
The bucks are killed in August, the does in 
January. Buck hunting begins on Sep- 
tember 15th. 


FENCE MONTHS. 
Laws.) 


. E. Hartine. 
(See also GAME 


BRITISH _ISLANDS.—Close time or close 
season for fish is the time during which it is 
illegal to take, and not only to take, but to sell 
or have in possession for sale, the fish to which 
the close time applies. 

Close time may be divided into three parts, 
concerning >— 

I. Salmon and migratory trout. 

Il. Trout. 

III. Freshwater coarse fish. 

I. Salmon.—In England and Wales the close 
time for salmon was fixed, by the Salmon Fishery 
Act, 1861, from the 1st September to rst February, 
both days inclusive, for all modes of fishing but 
rod and line, and for rod and line from the 1st 
November to 1st February. By the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, power was given to Boards 
of Conseryators, with the consent of the central 
authority, to vary the close time in the districts; 
and, to the great injury not only of the fisheries 
in the district, but also of the fisheries generally, 
this power has been acted on to a considerable 
extent. In the report of the Inspector of Fisheries 
for each year, a list of the different close times 
in force in the different districts is given. If it 
is not varied, the time is, for rod, 1st October to 
for all other modes, 1st September 
ary. English salmon may only be 
legally sold if taken during the open season. 
Salmon taken by rod during the open season for 
rod only cannot be sold. The fish seen in fish- 
mongers’ shops during the English close season 
are said to be Scotch, or foreign, salmon, although 
often really poached English fish. 

In addition to an annual close time, there is 
also_a weekly close time for salmon from noon 
on Saturday to 6 am. on Monday. Power has 
been given to Fishery Boards to extend this, and 
in some cases (as on the Christchurch Fishery) 
it has been done. It only applies to fishing other 
than with rods. 

In Scotland the close time is more variable than 
in England, and in some cases has been fixed by 
local acts. On the Tweed the rod fishing is open 
till the end of November. 

In Ireland the close time is also very variable, 
but there it is fixed for the different districts by 
the Inspector of Fisheries. 

The result is that the law as to salmon close 
time is in the most hopeless state of confusion, 
and, except the month of December, there is no 
time when, in some part of the United Kingdom 
by some means, salmon cannot be legally taken, 

11. Trout.—In England and Wales the close 
time for trout is from the 1st October to the 2nd 
February (for Thames trout 11th September to 
31st March)" There is also a power for Fishery 
Boards to vary this time, and in some cases the 
power has been exercised, usually by extending 
the close season to March. In Scotland there is 
no close time for trout. A great difficulty has 
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arisen in respect of the different kinds of trout 
imported from America, which it is sought to 
acclimatise, as their spawning season is in the 
spring, and in the autumn-they are in the best 
condition, 

Ill. Freshwater (Coarse) Fish—In 1878 a 
close time from the 15th March to the 15th June 
was introduced for freshwater fish, which are in 
effect all fish but trout and salmon. (In Norfolk 
and Suffolk the close time is Ist March to goth 
June.) The close time, however, does not apply 
to landowners fishing in their own water or to 
persons to whom they give leave. It has also 
been altered by statute as to eels, and is now only 
applied to fishing for or taking eels with a rod 
and line. Presumably, all persons fishing between 
March and June are fishing for trout. Fishery 
Boards have power to except either the whole or 
part of the district from the close time, or any 
particular kind or kinds of fish, and orders under 
both these heads have been made by certain 
Fishery Boards. But so far there is no power 
to vary the close time for coarse fish in any 
district, as thus in the case of salmon or trout. 

On the whole, there is no subject which is more 
confused than that of the close time for fish; 
and except the general rules that the close time 
for salmon is from 1st September to 1st February, 
trout 1st October to 1st February, freshwater fish 
from 15th March to 15th June, unless locally 
varied, it is impossible within the limits of an 
article to state what the law is, or what are the 
local variations. In some districts where a pro- 
visional order has been made under the Salmon 
Fishing Act, 1907, power has been given to vary 
the close time for this class of fish, but so far 
this has been only a partial remedy. 

The Fishmongérs’ Company annually issue a 
table of the different close times in force, and 
the appendices to the reports of the inspectors 
in the three gdoms contain the official notice 
of what the close times are in the different places. 

J. Wits Bunp 


CANADA, DOMINION OF— 
Province of Ontario. 


Trout . A “ Sept. 5th, to May 1st. 
Black bass and Masca- 
longe . 6 : . April 15th to July 15th. 
Province of Quebec. 
Salmon . 6 6 - Aug. 15th to Feb, rst. 
No Sunday hshing. 
Trout 4 Oct. Ist to May 1st. 


Ouananiche  (land- 


locked salmon). Sept. 15th to Dec. 1st. 


FRANCE— 
Salmon. Sept. goth to Jan, roth. 
Trout . 4 f . Oct. 20th to Jan. 3rst. 
Coarse fish . a . April 15th to June 15th. 


[If June 15th should fall on a Sunday, or even 
Monday, it is usual to make the opening day on 
the Saturday preceding, so as to give the working 
men an extra Sunday, the chief day for angling 
in France. 

GERMANY.—The fence-months for fish differ 
considerably in the various provinces, but the 
general system embraces a winter close time 
(October 15th to December 14th); a spring close 
time (Prussia, April 15th to June 14th; other 
provinces , April roth to June oth), and a weekly 
close time of at least twenty-four hours (from 
sunset on Saturday to sunset on Sunday). These 
restrictions, which are subject to local modifica- 
tions, do not extend to closed waters. The most 
complicated regulations are those in force in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, where some nineteen fishes 
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are specified in the act, each with a close time 

of its own, those for salmon (and sea-trout) and 

trout being respectively October 1st to December 

gist, and October 20th to January 2oth. 
NORWAY and SWEDEN— 

Salmon and sea-trout. 


(a) Rivers, estuaries, 

and lakes . A . Sept. 14th to Apr. 15th. 
(b) Brooks, or on the 

sea coast Sept. 14th to Feb. 14th. 


UNITED STATES.—All laws relating to fish 
and game in the States which constitute the 
United States are enacted by the legislatures of 
each State separately, and therefore what may 
be lawful in one State may be unlawful in 
another and adjoining State. 

Each State may have general and special laws, 
i.e., laws which relate to the State at large, except 
certain named counties of the State, or even cer- 
tain townships of a county. Some States have 
laws which forbid the shipment of fish or game 
within the State unless it is accompanied by its 
owner, and some have laws forbidding the ship- 
ment of fish or game beyond the borders of the 
State. 

The close times for the same species of fish 
may differ in different States or even in different 
counties of a State—not a great difference, but 
enough to prove a snare to the uninformed—and 
so, altogether, the “game laws,” the term usually 
applied to acts governing furred and feathered 
game and to fish as well, prove a labyrinth to the 
unwary. 

Class legislation is dead. Broadly stated, it is 
the intention of the game laws of the United 
States to-day that all wild game and fish shall 
become the property of him who reduces them 
to possession, by killing or catching, with due 
regard to the laws of trespass on private pro- 
perty, be it land or water. Wild game and fish 
are not to be molested during the season of 
reproduction, and they must be allowed free and 
unobstructed passage to their breeding grounds 
or waters. 

Changed conditions in recent years have made 
it necessary to elaborate these fundamental laws; 
to draw them more closely and define them more 
clearly until, as a whole, they have become multi- 
tudinous and almost hopelessly confusing to one 
who desires to fish or shoot in the different States 
of the Union, and who has not made a study of 
the laws from year to year as enacted. To add 
to the confusion, the States having annual ses- 
sions of the legislature (the law-making body) 
each year amend, repeal, make new laws, or 
change the open season for both fish and game. 
The tendency of the game laws in recent years 
is to shorten the close seasons and to increase 
the penalty for violating the laws; at the same 
time a constant warfare is waged by a body of 
thinking men on the one hand, to simplify the 
laws and make them less cumbersome by eliminat- 
ing the special provisions which relate only to 
detached ponds or streams, and on the other 
hand by a horde of people who seck some per- 
sonal advantage by excepting from the operation 
of the law waters in which they have a local 
interest. 

The spread of civilisation; the destruction of 
the forests, drying up of the fountain heads of 
rivers and brooks; improved engines of destruc- 
tion which thin out the fish and game; better 
means of transportation, which carry devastation 
to the remoter habitats of this food supply; the 
sewage and refuse from towns, mills, and fac- 
tories, which have made streams unfit for food 
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fish; the increase of population, and the growing 
love of all that relates to sport and outdoor life, 
have combined to make rigidly enforced game 
laws a necessity to preserve fish, birds, and 
animals from utter destruction. The lawless will 
always oppose the game laws, no matter how 
just or how necessary they may be, and the law- 
abiding must always strive for their enactment 
and enforcement, 

In giving the close seasons (fence-months of 
England) for fish in the principal States, I shall 
deal only with the so-called “game fishes,” and 
refer alone to the general laws, omitting, except 
in special instances, the local laws which govern 
small bodies of water within the States. Anyone 
who may desire to study the fish, bird, and animal 
laws of all the States in detail should procure 
the Game Laws in Brief, published at a nominal 
sum by the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. This“ Brief" is amended 
annually, or oftener as occasion requires, and is a 
safe guide to any who desire to observe all the 
laws of all the States in the Union, and contains 
the laws of the Dominion of Canada as well. 

Some fifty States and territories have enacted 
fish and game laws more or less elaborate and 
complicated, but fortunately not all of the States 
afford fishing to attract visitors from outside of 
the borders of the State. 

New York State. 
Kind of fish. Closed season. 

2 2 0 . Sept. 1st to April 15th. 
(This refers to brook, brown, rainbow, 

and Loch Leven trout.) 

Lake Trout (Salve- 
linus namaycush) 
salmon 
(the land-locked 
form of Salmo 
salar) . : : 
Black bass (Micro- 
bterus salmonides and 
M. Golorates) . Jan. Ist to May 3oth. 

pickerel, and 


Oct. Ist to April 3oth. 


Oct. 1st to April 3oth. 


Pike, 
pike-perch Jan. 31st to May Ist. 
Mascalonge . Last day of Feb. to May 


3oth, 

There is a close season for Salmon, S. salar, 
from August 15th to March 1st, but there is no 
fishing for this fish in the State to tempt an 
angler. The Hudson, a stocked stream, does not 
yet produce fish in numbers for fishing purposes. 

There are limits to the length of fish which 
may be legally killed. For salmon it is 18 in., 
for black bass 8 in., except in the St. Lawrence 
River, where it is 10 in. On Long Island the 
close season for trout of all kinds, except lake 
trout, is from August 31st to March 20th. 

In the St. Lawrence River the close season for 
black bass, mascalonge, pike, pike-perch, and 
pickerel is from January 1st to Tune oth, and not 
more than twelve black bass shall be killed or 
possessed by one person in one day. The penal- 
ties for violating the provisions of the close 
season are from $10 to $100, besides being a 
misdemeanour which carries a fine with it. 


Vermont. 


Kind of fish. Closed season. 


Trout (fontinalis), 
lake trout (namay- 
cush), and land- 


locked salmon . . Sept. 1st to May 1st. 
Black bass . 5 - Jan. 1st to June 15th. 

Fish can only be taken by angling, and angling 
is defined to mean “not exceeding two rods or 
lines, with hooks attached, held in the hand.” 
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New Hampshire. 
Kind of fish. Closed season. 

Brown trout or lake 

trout . 5 6 Sept. 18th to May rst. 
Land-locked salmon Sept. goth to Apr. 15th. 
Black bass April goth to June 15th. 
Mascalonge . é April and May. 


Not more than 10 lb. of brook trout can be 
taken in one day by one person. Angling only 
permitted. Fish commissioners of the State have 
power to close any waters in the State for a term 
of years by publishing notice. 


Maine. 


Kind of fish, Closed season. 
Salmon (Salar) . Sept. 15th to April 1st. 


No salmon to be taken on Saturday and Sun- 
day. 
Brook trout, lake trout, 

and land-locked sal- 

mon . Oct. Ist to May Ist. 
Black bass 5 . April 1st to July rst. 

Angling confined to single hook and line or 
artificial flies. Not more than 50 Ib. of land- 
locked salmon, lake trout, or brook trout may be 
transported. 

Delaware. 


Closed season. 


Kind of fish. 
Noy. 1st to June rst. 


Black bass and trout. 


Connecticut. 
Trout . July 1st to April rst. 
Black bass May and June. 


Massachusetts. 


Trout of all kinds and 
land-locked salmon . 


Sept. 1st to April rst. 
Black bass 


Dec. 1st to June 1st. 


Michigan. 


Trout, grayling, land- 


locked salmon . Sept. 1st to May 1st. 


Colorado. 
Trout Dec. 1st to June st. 
South Dakota. 
Trout . 5 O . Sept. 1st to May Ist. 
Unlawful to export trout. 
Pennsylvania. 
Brook trout . June 15th to April 15th. 
Lake trout . . ~~ Oct. Nov., Dec. 
Black bass Jan 1st to May 3oth. 
Oregon. 
Trout Nov. 1st to April 1st. 
Wyoming. 
Trout Oct. Ist to June Ist. 
California. 
Trout Novy. 1st to April 1st. 
Other States, Florida, Missouri, Louisiana, 


Kentucky, Nebraska, have no close season for 
fish, so far as hook and line fishing is concerned. 
The States I have given cover the lake and 
wilderness regions of the New England States, 
the Adirondacks of New York, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the Pacific coast. In the Eastern and 
Atlantic States, the “trout” or brook trout is 
the fontinalis; this is also true of the States 
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about the Great Lakes. The Rocky Mountain 


States furnish the black-spotted trout, Salmo 
mykiss, and the Pacific States the rainbow trout, 
S. irideus, there called mountain trout. 

A. Netson CHENey. 


FENCING.—To Hold a_ Foil.—The 
thumb must be flat on the hilt (convex 
part), the forefinger grasping the under 
part and the two sides, and the other fingers 
lying flat along the left side. The four 
fingers should touch each other, and a 
small place should be left between the third 
phalanx of the little finger and the under 
part of the hilt. Lightness in the grip, 


holding the foil mostly with the thumb and 
forefinger, makes finger play possible. 
First Position.—The first position can be 
taken in two different ways :— 
(A) Place both feet at right angles, both 
heels touching each other, the right foot in 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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front and pointing towards the opponent— 
the legs straight, the body upright without 
stiffness, and facing the opponent at three- 
quarters; both arms down, falling naturally 
along both sides of the body, the point of 
the foil in front touching or nearly touching 
the ground. 

(B) The feet, the body, and left arm the 
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same as aboye, the right hand holding the 
foil at the height of the head, knuckles up- 
wards, and slightly to the right, the arm 
straight. 

The first position (A) ought to be taken 
alw. by beginners before. assuming the 
guard, and in assaults made in private. The 
first position (B) is used in public assaults 
and always when beginning an assault. 

Serond Position or Guard—When in 
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taken backwards by placing the left foot 
behind, at about two soles’ length from the 
right, the rest of the movement the same as 
above. 

When in the first position (B) with the 
right hand high, to take the second position, 
lower the right hand, knuckles downwards, 
place it by the side of the left hip, and let 
the left hand take hold of the blade lightly 
as if it were in its sheath; raise both hands 
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the first position (A) with the right hand 
low, the second position is taken thus :— 
Place the right foot at about two soles’ 
length in front of the left heel, raise the 
left hand until on a level with the head, the 
arm half extended, rather backwards; raise 
the right hand until nearly at the height of 
the right breast, bending the arm, and keep- 
ing the elbow near the body, but not touch- 
ing it, and the point of the foil at about the 
same height as the eye. Bend both knees, 
keeping the weight of the body well dividea 
between the two legs. Keep the body up- 
right, shoulders down without leaning 
either backwards or forwards, and alw 
facing the opponent at three-quarters. ie 
distance between both heels may vary 
according to the height of the fencer; when 
the legs are properly bent, the right knee 
must be perpendicular to the instep. 
The second position, or guard, may be 


together to a level with the head, taking care 
to round the movement; let go the blade 
with the left hand, and place the left arm, 
half extended, rather backwards, keeping 
the hand at the same height. Place the 
right hand in front, slightly lower than the 
right breast, the arm bent, the elbow near 
the body, but not touching it, the point of 
the foil at about the same height as the eye. 
Place the right foot at about two soles’ 
length in front of the left heel, and bend 
both knees as above. 

Third Position or Lu 
second position, or guard, 
right arm, without any jerk, on a level with 
the shoulder, finger nails turned upwards; 
advance the right foot about a sole and a 
half length, slightly raising the toes and 
allowing the heel almost to brush the 
ground; stretch the left leg and straighten 
the left knee, press in the loins and left hip, 


the 
stretch out the 
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and lower the left hand towards the left 
thigh at a few inches above it. The right 
knee should be perpendicular to the instep. 
and the left foot kept flat on the ground 
Great care must be taken not to drop for- 
ward, and the body should not be kept too 
upright, but in a slanting position, allowing 
a sufficiently long reach without 
promising the retreat. 
Observations on the Guard. 


com- 


Quickness 
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and suddenness in the attack, readiness and 
firmness in the defence, and easiness in the 
retreat, depend on a good guard, therefore 
great care should be taken in assuming that 
position. Until late years most fencers 
thought it preferable to have the body well 
“effaced,” i.e., the body sideways, present- 
ing the right side only, hoping to be ex- 
posed as little as possible to the thrust of 
the antagonist. This is an error which has 
been almost completely abandoned in France 
in the last few  years.! The Théorie 
pratique de l’Escrime and L’Escrime et le 

1 


the 
have 


There are two schools or methods of fencing 
French and the Italian. In the latter they 
still kept the effaced position in the guard 
and lunge. The Italian foil is different from the 


French. There is a small iron bar (called bar- 
rette) across the handle; the foil is held with 
the forefinger and the middle finger round the 


barrette, the third and fourth grasping the handle, 
and the thumb lying close to the middle finger 
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Duel, published in Paris, the first in 1886, 
the second in 1891, are mostly the cause of 
that progress 

The reasons that cause the effaced posi- 
tion to be wrong are the following. In 
regard to the defence, the effacement of 
the body makes it extremely difficult to keep 
a steady balance; it requires a constant 
muscular effort to turn the left shoulder and 
hip backwards towards the left. The right 


ITION OR LUNGE 


arm becomes stiff, and this stops finger play 
and causes the parries to be slowe 
wider. In regard to the attack, the e 
ment of the body, stiffening the right arm, 
makes its extension slower. The hip, being 
turned backwards, makes the left knee also 
turn backwards, and places it perpendicu- 
larly over the left toes; the left leg and 
thigh then are not in a favourable position 
to give quickness to the lunge; and the body 
is so placed that the action of the loins does 
not come into play. On guard, the left 
hand should always be placed as indicated, 


nail on the handle and barrette, Until about ten 


years ago, their blade was four or five inches 
longer than the French, and was heavy and 
whippy. Some Italian fencers, having been to 
Paris and having fenced with French fencers 


understood that the exaggerated length and weight 


of their foil were a great disadvantage to them; 
they gradually shortened their blade, and have 
now adopted the French blade. They modified 
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the left arm being a very useful counter- 
balance to the right. 

It is most important that the body should 
be upright and its weight equally shared by 
both legs. If the fencer leans torward, he 
shortens his reach and exposes himself, and 
the weight of the body, bearing mostly on 
the right leg, prevents the right foot from 
moving properly forward in the lunge. If, 
on the other hand, the weight of the body 
is thrown on the left leg, the lunge becomes 
slow, as it cannot be done without a jump, 
or without a movement forward of the body 
before making use of the extension of the 
left leg. 

Observations on the Lunge.—A fencer 
must always bear in mind that quickness in 
the attack depends mostly on a supple and 
quick extension of the arm. The extension 
of the left leg must not begin the motion: 
the hand must start first, the right foot next, 
and the left leg must then push the body 
forward. These three parts of the lunge 
must follow each other so closely that they 
seem to be a single movement. To have a 
long reach, the body must certainly be 
slanted forward, but it is most important 
that it should not drop forward. Theleft hip 
must be well pressed in, and the loins 
tightened, or else the fencer will lose his 
balance and find the recovery extremely 
difficult. Care must be taken not to let the 
right knee overreach the foot; the knee 
must be just above the instep. 

To Recover or Return on Guard.—Just 
as the left leg pushes the body forward in 
the lunge, the right leg must, with the help 
of the loins, push it backwards in the re- 
covery; simultaneously, the left hand must 
be raised, the right arm and the left leg 
bent, and the right foot placed at about two 
soles’ length from the left, and the position 
of the guard assumed. 

When the adversary has retired a certain 
distance to avoid the attack, and has put 
himself far out of reach, the guard may 


their way of fencing, and instead of keeping their 
arm stretched out on guard they bend it, and 
have taken most of the French parries, which 
they could not use before on account of the 
weight and length of their blades. They have 
also changed their way of attacking and lunging, 
i.e., instead of making a sort of half lunge, keep- 
ing the body completely upright, always preceded 
by one or several little jumps forward, they make 
a longer lunge and slant the body forward, but 
they have not yet done away entirely with their 
jumps forward (the French advance one foot 
after the other, the right foot first; the Italians 
advance both feet at the same time with a jump). 
On account of their effaced position and their 
way of holding their foil or sword, their attacks 
are not so quick, and they are obliged to move 
a great deal more for their defence, and they 
require much more muscular strength. 
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be regained forwards in the following 
manner. Keep the right knee bent, bring 
the left foot to about two soles’ length from 
the right heel, bending the left leg; raise 
the left hand, bend the right arm, and take 
the position of the guard. When, having 
attacked without success, the fencer is in 
danger and wishes to place himself imme- 
diately out of reach, he must, with a 
vigorous effort of the right leg and loins, 
throw the weight of the body on the left 
leg, which must be kept almost straight; 
place the right heel against the left, and 
assume the guard backwards. Beginners 
should not make use of these two latter 
ways of regaining the second position. 

When on guard, the first position can be 
regained forwards by bringing the left foot 
close to the right, and backwards by placing 
the right heel near the left. 

To Advance.—When on guard, advance 
the right foot first a few inches, and let the 
left foot follow over an equal space. 

To Retire or to Retreat—When on 
guard, step back a few inches with the left 
foot first, and bring the right foot the same 
distance from the left as before. If, for 
some special reason, it is necessary to get 
instantly out of reach, throw the weight 
of the body entirely on the left leg, bring 
the right foot against the left heel, or, if 
needed, behind the left foot, without keep- 
ing the legs quite so much bent, and fall 
on guard backwards. This way of retreat- 
ing must only be used by fencers of some 
skill, and not by beginners. 

The Lines.—The space between the right 
or the left of the blade and the limit of the 
body on the corresponding side is called the 
line. There are four lines: two high and 
twolow. The two high lines are: the upper 
line on the right of the blade when pointed 
high, and the inside line on the left of the 
blade when also pointed high. The two 
low lines are: the /ower line on the left of 
the blade when pointed low, and the outside 
line on the right of the blade when also 
pointed low.! A line is either open or 
closed ; it is open when the opponent’s point 
can hit the fencer’s body; it is closed when 


1 Some masters give the same names to the 
lines and the parries; for instance, they name 
the inside line quarte line or quinte line, according 
to the position of the hand holding the foil, being 
with the finger nails turned upwards or down- 
wards; and the upper line tierce line if the finger 
nails are turned downwards, or sirte line if they 
are upwards. According to that system there are 
two names to each line; therefore it complicates 
a demonstration when taken as a rule. Never- 
theless, it may simplify or help an explanation 
when used exceptionally, and for this reason 
these expressions will be sometimes found in the 
course of this article. 
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the point cannot touch it. The two high 
lines cannot be closed at the same time; if 
the inside line is closed, the upper line is 
bound to be open, and vice versa. The 
same for the two low lines. 

Simple Parries.—A parry is the action of 
warding off a thrust of the opponent’s foil 
or sword. <A simple parry is a direct parry 
which meets the opponent’s blade in the 
line in which he thrusts. There are eight 
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point on a level with the eye and a little to 
the left. 

Quinte.—The same as quarte, with the 
finger nails turned downwards and the point 
further to the left. The hand may be 
slightly lower. ‘ 

Sixte-—The same as tierce, with the 
finger nails turned upwards. 

Septime.—The hand opposite the right 
shoulder, the finger nails turned upwards, 


By hind permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Cov 
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simple parries: four for the two high lines, 
four for the two low ones. 

Their names are: Prime, Seconde, Tierce, 
Quarte, Quinte, Sixte, Septime,' and Octave. 

Prime.—The right hand opposite the left 
shoulder, the thumb turned downwards, the 
arm half bent, the foil pointed downwards. 

Seconde.—The hand opposite the right 
hip (slightly higher), the finger nails turned 
downwards, the arm straight without stiff- 
ness, the point very little lower than the 
hand, the blade almost horizontal. 

Tierce.—The hand on the right, the finger 
nails very slightly turned downwards, the 
elbow near the body, the point on a level 
pate the eye a little outside the line on the 
right. 

Quarte.The hand to the left, the thumb 
uppermost, the elbow near the body, the 


| Septime has been called semicircle or half- 
circle for many years. 


the arm half extended, elbow down, the 
blade horizontal, the point opposite the left 
shoulder. In the position of septime, the 
wrist must be slightly bent: the upper part 
convex, the inner part concave. 

Octave.—The same as seconde, with the 
finger nails turned upwards. 

Theoretically there are eight parries, as 
described above, to protect four lines, two 
parries for each line, but this is a useless 
complication. Practically one parry for 
each line is sufficient; therefore, following 
the celebrated French master M. Bertrand’s ! 
example, we consider that four parries can 
be abandoned without any disadvantage, and 
they are the following :— 

1. Prime, which isa dangerous parry. It 
is slow and places the hand in such a posi- 
tion that, when deceived, the body is entirely 
uncovered. Septime protects the same line 

1M. Bertrand, born in 1797, died in 1876, 
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and is much more conyenient. It is a much 
quicker parry, and the ripostes from it are 
more easily delivered and more rapid. 

2. Quinte, which is a heavy and clumsy 
parry. 

3. Sixte, because, the hand being turned 
finger nails upwards, the parry is made with 
the help of the ends of the fingers, while 
with tierce, which covers the same line, the 
parry is made with the help of the thumb, 
the finger nails being turned slightly down- 
wards. 

4. Octave, for the same reasons as sixte. 

There are two ways of making the same 
parry: by an opposition, or by a smart or 
dry beat on the blade. 

When the opponent presses on the blade 
while attacking, trying to force the stroke 
in notwithstanding the parry, the parry 
should be made by closing the line, thus 
pushing the point out of the direction of 
the body, and this is called “ by opposition ” 
(parade d’opposition). 

If the blades are not joined in the attack, 
the opponent not weighing on the blade 
when the parry is being made, the parry 
should be, as the French name it, “ parade 
seche” or “parade détachée,” that is, with 
a dry or smart beat sending the opponent's 
point out of the line. From this last parry 
the riposte called “du tac-au-tac” (ex- 
plained further on) can be made. 

In the parries of quarte and tierce, the 
point must be higher than in the ordinary 
engagement, so as to take the advantage of 
the fort of the blade on the feeble. As a 
rule it should be about on a level with the 
fencer’s eye, and if the opponent weighs on 
the blade the point should be still higher. 

The Engagement.—The engagement is 
the junction of the blades. There are as 
many engagements as there are parries, and 
they take the same names, i.e., the engage- 
ment in quarte, the engagement in tierce, 
&c. It may be either with or without oppo- 
sition. It is with opposition when the 
opponent's blade cannot reach the body with 
a straight thrust, that is, when the line in 
which the blades are joined is closed. It is 
without opposition when the blades are 
placed so that the same line is open. The 
height of the point, when the blades are 
engaged in quarte or tierce (or sixte), 
should vary according to the opponent's 
size; if the antagonist is tall, it should be 
higher than if he is short. As a rule the 
point must be placed in the direction of his 
eyes, more to the left if in quarte, with 
opposition, or more to the right if in tierce. 

The Change of Engagement.—To 
change the engagement in the upper lines is 
to quit an engagement in one high line, pass- 
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ing the point under the opponent's blade, and 
to take the engagement in the other high 
line; from quarte to tierce, or from tierce to 
quarte. In the changes of engagements 
from one low line to the other—that is, from 
septime to seconde, or from seconde to sep- 
time, the point must pass over the opponent’s 
blade. Both fencers cannot have the oppo- 
sition in the engagement, one of the two 
is fatally uncovered, and it is dangerous to 
attempt to get the opposition by forcing on 


‘the opponent's blade; therefore the changes 


of engagements are very useful, as they 
allow one to take the opposition in the other 
line without any effort. Sometimes, when 
an adversary is preparing an attack, a 
change of engagement may oblige him to 
change his mind. 

The Double Engagement.—The double 
engagement is composed of two successive 
changes of engagement, rapidly done, the 
first very light, simply touching the blade, 
the second with opposition. It is only used 
in the high lines. It often allows opposi- 
tion to be taken without forcing on the 
blade, and is very useful when advancing, 
as it renders a stop thrust (coup d’arrét) 
very difficult. It may also disturb the 
adversary’s plans. It requires light finger 
play to be well executed, and it is a very 
good exercise. 

Finger Play (Doigté).—To have good 
finger play is to be able to direct the point 
and move the blade in attacking, in parry- 
ing, and in executing all movements in 
fencing, with only the action of the fingers 
on the hilt. 

The foil must be held mostly with the 
thumb and forefinger. These must act as 
a sort of pivot, the thumb giving the direc- 
tion to the point, the three other fingers 
holding the hilt very lightly, giving 
momentary pressures when needed, either 
to move the blade properly in feints, attacks, 
or ripostes, or to form the parries or 
“attacks on the blade,” or to support any 
shock on it. It is a great mistake to hold 
the foil with force, but the fingers must 
never quit the hilt; they must be in con- 
tinual contact with it. 

When parrying, the hand must be placed 
as explained for each parry, but when 
attacking, feinting, or riposting, the hand 
must be in supination—that is, with the 
finger nails turned upwards, this position 
of the hand being much more favourable 
for finger play there are but very few excep- 
tions, which will be explained in their proper 
place. 

The great advantage of finger play over 
arm or wrist work in fencing is that it gives 
considerably more quickness in the move- 
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ments of the blade. With it the feints are 
more effective and the opponent's parries 
deceived more surely and safely; the parries 
are more rapid and made with more pr 
cision; and if a parry is deceived by the 
antagonist, a second parry is more easily 
and quickly done; and ripostes are quicker 
and neater. 

Simple Attacks.—Attacks which are not 
preceded by a feint are called simple attacks. 
There are four simple attacks, and they can 
be executed in each line. Their names are 


the straight thrust (coup droit), the disen- 
gagement, the cut-over (coupe), and the 
counter-disengagement (contre - dégage - 
ment). 

A fencer must bear in mind that as the 
thrust is delivered with the foil or sword, 
the hand holding that weapon must move 
first in every attack, however quick the 
stroke may be. When a very good fencer 
makes a very quick straight thrust or a dis- 
engagement, the hand, foot, and body all 
seem to move together at the same time, but, 
in fact, the hand begins the motion. 

The Straight Thrust—This is the most 
simple of all the attacks. To make a 
straight thrust, straighten the arm, direct- 
ing the point to the adversary’s body in the 
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line of engagement, and lunge. The direc- 
tion must be given to the point with a 
pressure of the thumb while extending the 
arm. Some fencers direct the point first, 
placing the blade horizontally, and then 
Straighten the arm; this is a_ mistake, 
because it involves loss of time, and the 
success of a straight thrust depends on 
quickness. 

The straight thrust can be made in each 
line with the fingers upwards or down- 
wards, but a direction is much more 


easily given to the point with the hand in 


supination. When engaged in tierce, if the 
opponent keeps his point too low, the 
straight thrust can be made thus: Place the 
fort of the blade on the feeble part of his, 
straighten the arm, and lunge, slightly forc- 
ing in the line, with the hand high, keeping 
opposition to the right. 

The Disengagement (or Disengage).— 
To disengage is to quit the line in which the 
blades are placed and to thrust in another. 
In the high lines the disengage is made by 
passing the point under the opponent's 
hand; in the low lines, by passing it over 
the adversary’s wrist. 

When disengaging from the engagement 
in quarte into the upper line, pass the point 
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under the antagonist’s hand while 
straightening the arm, and turn the hand 
knuckles up, keeping it opposite the right 
shoulder, and thrust in tierce. The turn- 
ing of the hand in supination, while dis- 
engaging, helps finger play considerably. 
The same for disengaging from tierce into 
the inside (or quarte) line, only with the 
hand slightly to the left. 

It is a mistake to try, as some fencers 
do, to pass the point as close as possible to 
the opponent’s blade, because then the 
straightening of the arm can only take place 
when the point has passed into the opposite 
line; this makes two movements of one; it 
is absolutely necessary to extend the arm 
while disengaging and to pass the point 
round the antagonist’s hand yery closely, 
and, when disengaging into tierce, round the 
arm if possible. 

To disengage from a high line into a low 
line, drop the point into the low line, on 
the corresponding side, while extending the 
arm, and lunge, and vice versa to disengage 
from a low line into a high line. 

The Cut-over (Coupé).—When engaged 
in quarte, to cut-over into the upper line, 
raise the point by a moyement of the thumb 
and forefinger, loosening the three other 
fingers, pass the blade over the adversary’s, 
lower the point by a pressure of the last 
three fingers while straightening the arm, 
and lunge. The same when engaged in 
tierce to cut-over into quarte. The coupés 
are not used in the low lines. 

The Counter - Disengagement. — The 
counter-disengagement eludes a change of 
engagement or double engagement; or, when 
preceded by a feint, it deceives a parry. 

The counter-disengagement is very much 
like a disengagement in appearance, but as 
it cannot be done if the opponent does not 
move his blade first, ipso facto it is quite 
different. The disengage goes from one 
line to another; the counter-disengage comes 
back into the same line. 

When engaged in quarte, to counter- 
disengage, the instant the adversary quits 
the blade to change \the engagement, let the 
point follow his blade, passing under his 
hand with a pressure of the thumb and 
forefinger, and lunge, thrusting in the inside 
line. The extension of the arm must take 
place while the point is passing under the 
hand. From the engagement in tierce, the 
counter-disengagement is the same, but in 
the reverse way. 

The counter-disengage on a double 
engagement must take place on the second 
change, i.c., when engaged in quarte, let the 
blade be touched by the other in tierce and 
avoid the second change by a counter- 
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disengage in tierce. When in tierce, let the 
blade be touched in quarte and counter- 
disengage in quarte. Sometimes the 
counter-disengage may be abridged thus. 
From the engagement in tierce, to avoid the 
change of engagement, the instant the 
adversary's blade quits the engagement, 
drop the point into the lower line, and lunge. 
The same from the engagement in quarte, 
and thrust in the outside line. 

In these two cases, although the thrust is 
not delivered in the line of engagement, the 
stroke is still called a counter-disengage- 
ment, and must not be mistaken for a dis- 
engage, as it is still made in the reverse way, 
following the opponent's blade. 

How to protect oneself against the 
above Attacks with Simple Parries.— 
Against a straight thrust that does not quit 
the blade, in whatever line the engagement 
may be, take the opposition. For instance, 
if engaged in quarte with the line open, and 
the adversary attacks with a straight thrust 
without quitting blades, raise the point 
slightly so as to take advantage of the fort 
of the blade on the feeble, and send the 
opponent's point out of the direction of the 
body by closing the line with a pressure of 
the fingers. The same in the other lines. 
Against a straight thrust with the blades 
not engaged, close the line with a smart beat, 
the fort of the blade on the feeble. 

Against a disengage or a cut-over into the 
inside line, parry quarte, or septime (this 
last parry protecting the inside line as well 
as the lower line). Against a disengage or 
cut-oyer into the upper line, parry tierce. 
Against a disengage into the lower line, 
parry septime; in the outside line, parry 
seconde. 

Against a counter-disengage from the 
engagement in quarte into the inside 
line, parry quarte after the change of 
engagement: from the engagement of 
tierce into the upper line, parry tierce 
after the change of engagement. If the 
counter-disengagement is abridged and the 
thrust delivered in the outside line, parry 
seconde; in the lower line, parry septime. 

Feints——A feint is a sham attack. or. 
rather, the threatening of an attack without 
lunging. Its object is to mislead the oppo- 
nent, making him believe in a true attack, 
inducing him to form a parry which will be 
eluded by avoiding his blade, and thrusting 
in an open line. The feint takes the name 
of the simple attack it simulates. 

Attacks made with one or more feints are 
called compound or composed attacks. 
Feints should be made with finger play and 
the extension of the arm, but great care 
must be taken not to straighten the arm with 
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stiffness and not to move the shoulder for- 
ward, because then the finger play would 
become impossible. There must be no jerk 
in the extension of the arm. 

When making a compound attack, the 
lunge must take place with the last move- 
ment. When making an attack with an 


advance, composed of one feint and the 
thrust, the step must be made rapidly with 
the feint and the lunge with the finale 


When making an attack with an advance, 
composed of more than one feint, the step 
must be made with the first feint and the 
lunge with the finish; but as there should be 
no pause between the step and the lunge, 
their quickness must be moderated so as to 
accord with the movements of the blade, the 
step beginning with the first feint, and the 
lunge finishing with the finale. 

When making composed attacks, it is 
most important to regulate one’s speed by 
that of the opponent. Indeed, although a 
composed attack may be made with good 
judgment and well combined, if the feints 
are quicker or slower than the parries they 
are intended to deceive, the blades catch 
each other, and the attack cannot succeed. 

Judgment is required to deceive parries; 
it is a mistake to rely on mere chance for 
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the success of an attack; it may sometimes 
happen to be the right one, but very seldom; 
and generally causes what are called parries 
by contraction, and ugly fencing. To fore- 
see the opponent's parries is certainly not 
easy, but in the course of this article some 
advice will be given how to acquire judg- 
ment. 

Some fencers very seldom engage the 
blades, and with others it is sometimes wiser 
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to avoid joining blades. The reasons for so 
doing will be explained farther on; for the 
present it is simply useful to state the fact. 
In order to be more easily understood, all 
the attacks that will be described, to deceive 
parries, will be said to start from an eng: 
ment, but in practice, when there is no 
junction of blades, the same attacks can be 
made to deceive the same parries. 

Counter-Parries.—There is no English 
word equivalent to the French contre, but 
the French word contre is generally used 
with an English orthography and trans- 
formed into counter. 

Counters are circular parries in which the 
blade follows that of the opponent, and 
meets it again where the former engage- 
ment was, sending the point out of the 
direction of the body. 
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There are as many counters as there are 
simple parries, and they are called counter- 
quarte, counter-tierce, &c., according to the 
engagement from which they are made. A 
counter can be correct only when the oppo- 
nent’s attack is either a disengagement or a 
cut-over in the line opposite that of the 
engagement; e.g., from the engagement in 
quarte the counter-quarte can only be made 
against a disengage or a cut-over in the 
upper line (in tierce or sixte). 

When engaged in quarte, to parry 
counter-quarte, the moment the adversary 
quits the blade to disengage into the upper 
line, let your blade follow his, and describe 
a circle with its point passing under his hand 
or blade from left to rigut, thus bringing 
the blades in quarte again, and closing the 
line. The hand must not move while doing 
this; the thumb and forefinger must act as 
a pivot, slightly loosening the three other 
fingers at the first part of the movement, 
and tightening them at the finish to raise 
the point, and give a smart beat with the 
fort of the blade on the feeble of the 
adversary’s. The movement is the same 
against a cut-over. 

When engaged in tierce, to parry counter- 
tierce, the moment the adversary quits the 
blade to disengage into the inside line, let 
your blade follow his and describe a circle 
with your point, passing under the hand 
from right to left, and close the line in tierce. 
The principles are the same as for counter- 
quarte. 

The counter-tierce parry is not much 
used, and we do not recommend it; the 
parry of septime, as we have described it, 
is far superior, as it is much quicker (the 
point describing at least one-third less than 
a circle) and protects two lines, the lower 
and the inside lines. 

When in seconde to parry counter- 
seconde, the moment the adversary quits 
the blade to disengage into the lower line, 
let your blade follow his and describe a 
circle with your point, passing it over his 
hand from right to left, and bring the blades 
in seconde again, and close the line. Like 
the counter-quarte, it must be made with 
the forefinger and thumb, and finished with 
a pressure of all the fingers. 

When in septime, to parry counter- 
septime, the moment the adversary quits the 
blade to disengage! in the inside line. let the 
blade follow his and describe a circle with 
your point, passing it over his wrist from 
left to right, and close the line. The finger 
play is the same as for the other counters. 

1 The disengagements, from one low line to the 


other, are made by passing the point over the 
wrist. 
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When the blades are not engaged, as 
often occurs, the counters are made in the 
same manner, and are named according to 
the line in which they are. For instance, 
when the point is directed high, and the 
blades are to the left of each other—that is, 
in the inside line, if the adversary attacks 
in the upper line with a simple disengage- 
ment or a cut-over, the circular parry is 
called counter-quarte. If the blades are in 
the upper line, and the attack made in the 
inside line, the circular parry is called 
counter-tierce. The same for the counters 
in the low lines. 

Attacks on the Sword.—An attack on 
the sword is intended to get the opponent’s 
blade out of the way before making an 
attack at the body, to disarm him, to check 
his blade in a parry, to prevent him from 
timing, or to draw an attack. 

The attacks on the blade are called: a 
pressure, a beat, a scrape, a twist disarma- 
ment, or a_ twist-and-thrust (pressions, 
battement, froi croisé, liement). 

The pressure is the action of pressing on 
the blade in order to make an opening either 
for a direct attack or with the intention of 
deceiving a parry, &c. 

The beat is a smart tap on the opponent's 
blade. Light beats are more advisable than 
heavy ones, but they must be done yery 
suddenly and with finger play only; if they 
are done otherwise they are very easy to 
avoid. Their object is to get the opponent’s 
blade slightly out of the way for a direct 
attack, or, when followed by a simple or 
compound attack, to check the blade and 
render the parry more difficult and slower. 

The scrape (this is the nearest English 
word for the French froissé) is made only 
in the high lines and mostly in the upper 
line (tierce). It can only be used when 
the adversary keeps his point low; it is still 
more effective when his blade is horizontal 
and his arm straight. It is meant either to 
disarm, or to send the other blade violently 
out of the line. It jars the hand consider- 
ably. To execute a scrape, raise the point 
so as to place the fort of the blade against 
the feeble, the three last fingers loosened, 
and then with a vigorous pressure of the 
fingers, and especially of the thumb, and a 
three-quarter extension of the arm, bring 
the point violently down to the fort, near 
the hilt, sending the other blade away to 
the right, if in tierce, or to the left if in 
quarte. It must be quickly and suddenly 
done, otherwise it would be very easily 
deceived. It is intended either to disarm or 
to open a line widely for a simple attack, 
or, less violently done, and followed by a 
composed attack, to deceive a parry. 
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armament (croisé) is to send 
the opponent’s blade violently from a high 
line into and out of a low line; like the 
scrape it can only be effected if the oppo- 
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nent’s point is low. The twist disarma 
ment is executed thus: when engaged in 
quarte, raise the point so as to bring the 


fort of the blade against the feeble, loosen- 
ing the three last fingers, pass the point 


over the adversary’s wrist, and violently 
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the croisé, it can only be 
the opponent keep 


attempted when 
his point too low, and 


is more easily executed when his arm i 
tretched out. It is delivered thus: place 
the fort of the blade against the feeble, and, 


if in quarte, pass the point over the oppo- 
nent’s hand and thrust in the outside line 
with the hand rather low and a strong oppo 
sition to the right. This is the stroke called 
the “ Flanconnade.” The twist and thrusts 


bring the blades into seconde with a power- 
ful pressure of the thumb and fingers, but 
mostly of the thumb, and with full exten- 
sion of the arm; at the end bring the point 
slightly higher than in the parry of seconde. 
When engaged in tierce, raise the point as 
above, and with the fort against the feeble, 
bring the blades violently into septime. If 
this does not completely disarm a fencer, 
it will at least loosen his grasp and jar his 
hand. The first described is the more tell- 
ing of the two. 

The twist and thrust is very much like the 
above, but is not intended to disarm, and for 
that reason is not so violent. It is an attack 
at the body as well as at the blade, with a 
continuous movement bringing the blades 
from a high line into a low one, or from a 
low one into a high one with a lunge. Like 
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from tierce to the lower line, and from 
seconde into the inside or quarte line are 
dangerous, and should not be resorted to as 
an attack, but may sometimes be used as 
a riposte. From septime the twist and 
thrust is done by passing the point over the 
opponent’s wrist and thrusting in the upper 
line, with opposition to the right. This is 
often used as a riposte after the parry of 
septime. 

Attacks on the sword can be used after 
changes of engagement or double engage- 
ments. For instance, if in quarte, the 
opponent keeping his point too low, and 
seeming to be ready to straighten his arm 
with the intention of snatching a hit the 
moment you move, change the engagement, 
placing the fort of your blade on the 
feeble of his, and make a scrape, &c. 

P 
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How to deceive or avoid Attacks on 
the Sword.—The pressure, the beat, and the 
scrape are deceived by disengaging into the 
other line. The twist disarmament from 
quarte to seconde is deceived by a disen- 
gage into the upper line. The twist dis- 
armament from tierce to septime is deceived 
by yielding the blade at the beginning of the 
Teeny and disengaging into the outside 
ine, 

The twist and thrust being both an attack 
on the sword and the body, should not be 
eluded, as it would occasion a simultaneous 
hit, but the finale should be parried thus: 
From the engagement in quarte, yield the 
blade completely until the point is quite to 
the left, lower the hand on the right side 
of the other blade, raising the point, and 
take the position of quarte with opposition 
to the left. 

From septime: yield the blade at the be- 
ginning and parry tierce at the finish. 

Principal Attacks to deceive the most 
Important Parries—When engaged in 
quarte, if the opponent keeps the inside line 
open (that is if the straight thrust can be 
attempted) to deceive the parry of quarte, 
feint a straight thrust, or make a beat ‘or 
a pressure, and disengage or cut-over. 
When in tierce, the parry of tierce is -de- 
ceived with the same attacks, in the reverse 
way. ‘The same for septime and seconde, 
excepting the cut-over, which should not be 
made in the low lines. 

From the Engagement in Quarte.—To 
deceive the parry of seconde: disengage in 
the upper line. 

To deceive the tierce parry: 

(1) Feint a disengage in the upper ‘line 
and a disengage in the inside line. This 
attack is called one-two, and can be done 
also with the feint in the lower line and the 
finale in the inside line, or with the feint 
in the upper line and the finale in the out- 
side line. 

(2) Change the engagement with a pres- 
sure, a beat, or a scrape, and disengage. 

To deceive septime: simulate a one-two 
and counter-disengage into the outside line; 
or beat and counter-disengage. 

From the Engagement in Tierce.—To 
deceive the seconde parry: one-two into the 
tipper line, making the feint in the outside 
ine. 

To deceive the quarte parry: one-two in 
the upper line, the feint either in quarte or 
in outside line. Or change the engagement 
with a beat, or a pressure, and disengage. 

To deceive the parry of septime: feint a 
disengage in the inside line, and counter- 
disengage into the outside line. This is 
called a double disengagement, or by abbre- 
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viation a double. Or change the engage- 
ment with a beat and counter-disengage. 

When engaged in quarte, to deceive 
counter-quarte : 

(1) Feint a disengage in the upper line 
and counter-disengage into the upper line. 
This is called a double disengagement (or 
simply double) in the upper line. 

(2) Feint a disengage in the upper line 
and counter-disengage into the lower line 
(double in the lower line). In this last 
attack the feint must be made with the 
thumb uppermost and the finale with the 
finger nails turned downwards and the hand 
low. 

When engaged in tierce to deceive 
counter tierce: double into the inside line. 

In the low lines the counter parries are 
deceived by double disengagements also. 

There are several other ways of deceiving 
counter-parries, specially from the engage- 
ment in quarte, but they are a useless com- 
plication. 

From ‘quarte, ‘to deceive the opposite 
counter (in tierce) : simulate a one-two and 
counter-disengage, or beat and counter- 
disengage. 

From tierce, to deceive the opposite 
counter (in quarte): simulate a one-two 
and counter-disengage in the upper line; or 
a beat or a scrape and counter-disengage in 
the upper line. If the parry is made with 
the hand high, let ‘the finale of the attack 
be made in the lower line with the finger 
nails turned downwards, the same as in the 
double in the lower line to deceive counter- 
quarte. 

From quarte to deceive tierce and quarte: 
feint a disengage in tierce, a disengage in 
quarte, and disengage and thrust in tierce. 
This is called one-two-three. 

From tierce to deceive quarte and tierce: 
reverse the same attack. 

Every parry can be deceived, therefore 
the number of attacks is unlimited. Those 
above mentioned are the most important 
ones, and with them a fencer can find the 
others by himself. To do so he has to add 
a disengage to the feints he has already 
made to deceive a supplementary transversal 
parry, or a counter-disengage to deceive 
another counter parry. But here time and 
stop thrusts may come in to put an end to 
such protracted attacks, 

How to protect Oneself against the 
Attacks above-mentioned.— The feint 
straight thrust and disengage, the beat or 
pressure and disengage are parried in the 
same manner as the simple disengage, either 
by a simple parry or by a counter. 

From tierce engagement the scrape and 
disengage is parried by quarte. 
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From quarte, against a one-two into 
quarte, parry tierce and quarte, or quarte 
only at the finale, or parry septime, or, if the 
feint is made in the upper line, parry 
seconde at once so to meet the blade 
before it comes back in quarte. 

Against a change with a pressure, a beat, 
or a scrape and disengage: parry quarte at 
the finale, or parry seconde. 

Against -a one-two and counter-disengage 
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or a beat and counter-disengage ; parry sep- 
time and seconde, or parry septime and 
counter-septime. 

From the tierce engagement, against a 
one-two, or against a change with a beat or 
a pressure and disengage into tierce: parry 
quarte and tierce, or tierce at the finale, or 
the reverse counter (quarte and counter- 
quarte in one movement). 

From tierce against a double, or a change 
with a beat and counter-disengage: parry 
septime and seconde, or septime and 
counter-septime. 

From the engagement in quarte, against a 
double in the upper line: parry counter- 
quarte and tierce, or parry counter-quarte 
twice, which is called double counter-quarte. 
Against a double in the lower line: parry 
counter-quarte and seconde, or counter- 
quarte and septime, but then the point must 
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only go half way in the counter-quarte in 
order to meet in time the other blade with 
septime. 

When engaged in quarte, against one-two- 
three in the upper line; parry tierce and the 
reverse counter (in quarte) ; or better, parry 
simply tierce at the finale or counter-quarte ; 
but for this good judgment is required, as 
the attack must have been foreseen. 

When engaged in tierce, against one-two- 
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three in the inside line: parry quarte and 
septime or parry quarte and seconde, or 
parry septime at the finale only. 

When in quarte, against a one-two 
counter-disengage to the inside line, or beat 
and counter-disengage into the inside line: 
parry the opposite counter and quarte, or 
the opposite counter and septime. 

When in tierce, against a one-two 
counter disengage to the upper line, or a beat 
or a scrape and counter-disengage to the 
upper line: parry the opposite counter and 
tierce; or the double reverse counter. If 
these attacks are directed in the lower line: 
parry the opposite counter and seconde, or 
parry the reverse counter and septime, the 
point stopping half way in the reverse 
counter to be able to meet the other blade 
in time with septime. 

Every attack can be parried, just as every 
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parry can be deceived. If the parries above 
mentioned are deceived, add a _ supple- 
mentary one, and so on until the opponent’s 
blade is met. But the best method is not 
to follow the antagonist’s blade in all his 
feints, but wait for the finale. 

The Riposte.—The riposte is a thrust 
delivered after a parry. ! 

The neatness of a riposte depends on the 
precision and smartness of the parry. Con- 
traction of the muscles and too much force 
in the parry renders the riposte slow and 
heavy; but if the parry is well made, with 
the fingers, the riposte is the safest stroke. 

Immediately after the parry, the fingers 
must be slightly loosened, and the direction 
must be given to the point by a pressure of 
the thumb. The arm must not be straight- 
ened with a jerk, but more or less extended 
with suppleness according to distance. 

Ripostes are of three kinds; direct, with 
a change of line or feints, and with a pause 
(in French—é temps perdu). 

The direct riposte is delivered in the 
same line in which the parry has been 
effected. 

There are two kinds of direct ripostes: 
the riposte quitting the blade, which is the 
best and the quickest; and the riposte by 
opposition or without quitting the blade 
(riposte d’op position). 

The direct riposte should reach the oppo- 
nent while he is on the lunge; for that 
reason the right foot must not move for- 
ward, and sometimes the antagonist is so 
close that a complete extension of the arm 
is not needed. 

After the parry in quarte,® to deliver the 
direct riposte quitting blades (this riposte 1s 
called in French with happy onomatopeeia, 
riposte du tac-au-tac): immediately after 
the click of the parry, bring the point 
down, in the direction of the opponent’s 
body, with a pressure of the thumb on the 
hilt, turning the finger nails upwards, and 
straighten the arm more or less according 
to the distance and size of the fencer. In 
this riposte the point must describe a slight 
curve on the right’ so as to avoid the 
antagonist’s hand, It is a great mistake to 
raise the hand higher than the shoulder 
while riposting, as some masters teach it, 
because the opponent being on the lunge, 
has his body low and slanted, and the raising 
of the hand makes the fencer who is ripost 
ing miss his aim. After the parry in 


1 A thrust or prod is not called riposte when 
delivered after the parry has been poet it is 
only so named when the parry has been effective 
and has cast off the antagonist’s point. 

® When parrying quarte or tierce, as has been 
said before, the point must be on a level with 
the eye and sometimes still higher. 
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quarte, if the adversary presses on the 
blade, so that the blades cannot quit each 
other lower the point and turn the finger 
nails upwards simultaneously, and advance 
the hand slightly higher than in the previous 
riposte, keeping a good opposition to the 
left. 

After the parry in tierce, to deliver the 
direct riposte quitting blades: lower the 
point with a pressure of the thumb, turning 
the finger nails upwards, and extend the 
arm. In this riposte the hand must be 
slightly higher than in the riposte after 
quarte, as the stroke passes over the 
antagonist’s arm or blade. The riposte, 
without quitting blades (by opposition), is 
made in the same manner, only with a 
stronger opposition to the right. 

After the parry in seconde, to give the 
direct riposte, quitting blades or by oppo- 
sition: loosen the three last fingers so as to 
bring the point into the direction of the 
opponent's body as if your blade sprang off 
his, keeping a strong opposition to the 
right. 

After the parry in septime, to riposte in 
the direct line: drop the point immediately, 
as if your blade sprang off the other 
(loosening the fingers slightly) in order tc 
clear the opponent’s hand, and direct the 
point to his body, with a delicate pressure of 
all the fingers bringing the blade horizontal ; 
if necessary, the hand must be slightly 
lowered, but never lower than the point. 

How to protect Oneself against the 
above Ripostes.—When parrying a riposte 
the attacker should recover the guard. 
Unless he intends to give a counter-riposte 
(which will be described further on), to do 
this in most cases he may remain on the 
lunge, simply drawing his body slightly 
backward (retraite de corps) to help the 
parry. 

Against the direct riposte, quitting blades 
after quarte: when remaining on the lunge, 
parry quarte with the hand higher than 
when on guard, the point very high, the 
blade almost vertical, and the arm half bent. 
When recovering the guard, parry quarte 
in the usual manner. 

Against the riposte, without quitting 
blades after quarte: if the adversary presses 
heavily on the blade, trying to force the 
riposte in, notwithstanding the parry, raise 
the point quickly, the blade vertical, and 
bring the hand nearer to the body, bending 
the arm, and parry quarte with the fort of 
the blade against the feeble of his. Some- 
times, when a fencer has parried with much 
force and weighs heavily on the blade when 
riposting, the best method is to yield com- 
pletely, so as to give no support whatever 
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to his blade; then the riposte is sure to miss 
the body, passing away from it. 

Against the direct riposte after tierce; 
raise the point, bring the hand near the 
shoulder, bending the arm, and parry tierce ; 
or parry the reverse counter in quarte while 
recovering. The last is rather slow, and 
with a quick fencer may not meet the blade 
in time to parry. 

Against the direct riposte after seconde; 
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very numerous, but the principal ones are: 
with a disengage, a cut-over, a twist-and- 
thrust, a one-two, a cut-over and disengage 
or a double. There are as many composed 
ripostes as there are composed attacks, but 
those above named are the only practical 
ones, the others being dangerous. When 
delivering a riposte with a feint, the arm 
must not be extended with the feint, as 
when attacking, because the opponent is on 
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yield the point completely to the left, lower 
the hand on the right side of the opponent's 
blade, raising the point, and take the posi- 
tion of quarte with opposition to the left. 
This parry is the same as the one against 
the twist and thrust (flanconnade) from the 
engagement in quarte. 

Against the direct riposte from septime: 
parry septime or seconde while recovering, 
or parry quarte with the hand rather lower 
than in the usual quarte parry. 

Ripostes changing Lines or with 
Feints, and how to Protect Oneself 
against them.—These ripostes are used to 
elude or deceive one or more parries; judg- 
ment is required to make them with success, 
because the fencer must foresee the parry 
his antagonist intends making. 

Ripostes changing lines or with feints are 
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the lunge and therefore very close, and it 
would be impossible to pass the point 
properly under or over his hand. Some- 
times, when the attacker recovers to make 
his parry, a half lunge is necessary, with 
the finale of the riposte, to be able to reach 
him. 

After the parry in quarte: to deceive 
quarte made with the hand high, riposte 
with a disengage into the lower line, the 
finger-nails turned upwards, without raising 
the hand at all. This riposte is very much 
like the direct riposte quitting blades, and 
is almost as rapid. 

Against this riposte: parry septime or 
seconde, or to prevent it from being made, 
parry quarte with the hand lower. 

To deceive the parry in quarte, made with 
the hand neither high nor low, disengage 
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into the upper line. This requires good 
finger play, and must be done in the follow- 
ing manner: immediately after the parry, 
loosen the fingers (but keep them touching 
the hilt), and turn the finger-nails upwards. 
While this is being done, the point must 
pass under the opponent's hand or forearm. 
Then raise the point into the upper line with 
a light pressure of all the fingers, the upper 
part of the wrist slightly convexed. 

While passing the point from quarte to 
the upper line, great care must be taken not 
to raise or advance the hand, and the arm 
must be extended only when the point is in 
the upper line, and opposition taken on the 
right. 

To elude quarte made with the hand very 
low, riposte with a cut-over thus. Raise the 
point on the left, the hand slightly back- 
wards towards the left breast, loosening the 
last three fingers so as to be able to pass 
your blade over the antagonist’s point. 
Then lower your point into the upper 
line with a pressure of all the fingers, 
mostly of the thumb, finger-nails turned 
upwards. 

Against ripostes with a disengage or a 
cut-over into the upper line: parry quarte 
and tierce, or parry counter-quarte, or, if 
the riposte has been foreseen, parry simply 
tierce. 

To deceive septime quickly done, riposte 
with a counter-disengage. 

Against this riposte, parry septime and 
seconde. 

When the opponent takes a marked oppo- 
sition to his left while attacking, or when, 
immediately the parry in quarte is made, 
he presses strongly on your blade to avoid 
a direct riposte, the riposte with a twist 
and thrust can be successfully made. But 
while delivering this riposte the hand must 
be kept on the left, and not on the right as 
when attacking, for the following reason. 
When attacking with a twist and thrust, the 
opponent’s point is in front of you, and it 
is necessary to push it away with an oppo- 
sition to the right so as not to lunge against 
it. When riposting with a twist and thrust, 
the opponent is on the lunge, and his point 
has been warded off to the left by the parry 
in quarte, therefore the opposition to the 
right would bring the point on the fencer’s 
body. 

Against this riposte yield the blade, turn 
the finger nails downwards, and take oppo- 
sition in seconde, 

To deceive tierce, riposte with a one-two, 
taking care not to move the hand forward 
or backwards with the feint. 

Against this riposte, parry quarte on the 
finale. After the parry in tierce, to deceive 
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tierce, riposte with a disengagement either 
into the inside or quarte line, or into the 
outside line. The latter is very successful 
against fencers who try to avoid the direct 
riposte by turning their body sideways and 
stooping forwards. It must then be 
directed at the ribs behind the elbow, but 
close to it, with the hand placed rather low 
and to the left, with the thumb uppermost. 

Against the riposte with a disengage into 
the inside line. parry quarte; into the out- 
side line, parry seconde or septime. 

To deceive quarte or seconde, riposte 
with a one-two. 

Against this riposte, parry quarte, and 
tierce, or tierce only on the. finale or the 
opposite counter. 

After the parry in seconde, to deceive the 
quarte parry (as described against the direct 
riposte in seconde), riposte with a disengage 
into tierce line, turning the finger nails up- 
wards; for this disengagement, the move- 
ment of the point must be a little wider, in 
order to pass round the opponent’s arm 
without drawing your hand back. Against 
this riposte parry tierce. 

After the Parry in Septime—When 
the opponent has attacked with his hand 
rather low, riposte with a twist and thrust, 
named in French septime enveloppée. To 
deliver this riposte, after the parry in sep- 
time, pass the point over the opponent’s 
arm, without quitting blades into the upper 
line, keeping the hand high and on the 
right, finger nails turned upwards. It is a 
very telling riposte. 

Against this riposte, raise the point very 
high, bend the arm, bringing the hand 
towards the right shoulder, and parry 
tierce. 

To deceive the parry in quarte, riposte 
with a feint in the lower line and disengage 
into the upper line. 

Against this riposte, parry quarte and 
tierce, or simply tierce on the finale. 

To deceive the parry in septime, feint in 
the lower line and counter-disengage. This 
resembles a double disengagement. 

Ripostes with a Pause.—These ripostes 
are named in French “ripostes a temps 
perdu” ; they are preceded by a pause, quit- 
ting blades, giving time to the opponent to 
begin a parry, with the intention of eluding 
it. Or, if the attacker has stooped forward 
so much that there is no place to hit with a 
sudden riposte, the pause enables a fencer 
to wait for the opponent to begin a retreat, 
or any other movement affording an oppor- 
tunity for a riposte. If the parry made is 
right, the pause enables a fencer to regulate 
his own speed by his opponent’s quickness. 
If the parry has not been made neatly 
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enough to permit a rapid riposte, the pause 


allows the riposte to be made with pre- 
cision. All the ripostes can be made with 
a pause, except those by opposition or with 


a twist and thrust. 

A fencer must be very cautious when 
using ripostes with a pause, because they 
may draw the remise. 

Counter Ripostes.—When after having 
delivered an attack, which has been parried, 
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a fencer has parried the riposte and thrusts 
again, this last thrust is called a counter- 
riposte. 

All the ripostes named above can be 
made as counter-ripostes. When the first 
riposte has been parried while remaining on 
the lunge, the counter-riposte must be 
delivered still remaining on the lunge. 

When the riposte has been parried with 
a recovery, the counter-riposte must be 
given with a second lunge. 

If the opponent has retreated while parry- 
ing and is out of reach, recover the guard 
forwards, parry the riposte, and lunge again 
with the counter-riposte. 

False Attacks——A false attack is an 
attack made with a half-lunge, and not in- 
tended to hit. It is meant to threaten the 
opponent without the attacker exposing him- 
self, to induce him to believe in a real attack, 
either to make him parry and riposte, so as 
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to parry his riposte more easily and deliver 
a counter-riposte, or a remise; or to draw 
a time-thrust in order to parry it, &c. It 
may be to make him form instinctive parries 
with the intention of deceiving them later 
on, or to try to discover what are his plans 
and to make him change them, and so on. 
False attacks are certainly very useful, but 
a fencer should not make use of them too 
often, because then they would lose their 


effect entirely and perhaps turn against 
him. 

Attacks on Preparations.—Some fencers 
are placed on guard so that they cannot 
attack without making some preparatory 
movement. They bend their legs more, 
bring their body forward, or lengthen their 
foil by holding it by the pommel, &c. If 
an attack is suddenly made at this moment 
there are many chances for it to succeed, 
and then it is called an attack on prepara- 
tion. 

Renewed Attacks (Reprises d’Attaque). 
A renewed attack is an attack delivered im- 
mediately after a phrase: for example, if 
after a succession of thrusts, attacks, 
ripostes, &c., which have all been parried 
or avoided, both fencers have regained the 
guard without having been hit, and one of 
the two immediately makes an attack, it is 
called a renewed attack. 
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The reprise d'attaque may be either 
simple or composed, and yery often suc- 
ceeds. It requires good execution, and 
firmness on the legs. 

Stop Thrusts (Coups d’Arrét).—A stop 
thrust is an attack made boldly with a full 
lunge as soon as the opponent moves for- 
ward to attack with an advance, stopping 
him before he can deliver his thrust. The 
least hesitation or preparation when 
executing a stop thrust would prevent it 
from succeeding, and occasion a most 
dangerous simultaneous hit. It is very 
useful against fencers who attack with a 
rush. 

Time Thrusts.—A time thrust is almost 
a parry and riposte undivided. It is a 
thrust delivered with opposition on a com- 
posed attack, barring or closing the line in 
which this composed attack is intended to 
finish. 

‘Time thrusts require great knowledge in 
fencing, good judgment, and good execu- 
tion. To make a time thrust, a fencer 
must have forecast the opponent’s composed 
attack. 

When engaged in quarte, to deliver the 
time thrust on a one-two: the instant the 
adversary quits the blade, making his feint 
in the upper line, drop your point in the 
outside line, as if making a counter- 
disengage, and thrust with a strong opposi- 
tion to the right. 

When in tierce, to deliver the time 
thrust on a one-two in the upper line; 
the instant the opponent quits the blade, 
thrust straight, keeping opposition to the 
right. 

When in tierce, to deliver the time thrust 
on a double in the upper line: counter dis- 
engage with opposition to the right, closing 
the upper line. 

When in tierce, to deliver the time thrust 
on a double: drop your point, as if begin- 
ning a parry in septime, and thrust in the 
outside line with opposition to the right 
and the hand low. This opposition to the 
right, closing the outside line, prevents the 
opponent's blade frém passing into the 
inside line. 

For every time thrust, except for the 
one on a one-two, a half lunge is neces- 
sary. 

The opposition must always be taken to 
the right in time thrusts: i.c., in the outside 
line against composed attacks ending in 
the inside (quarte) line or outside (seconde 
or octave) line, and in the upper line 
against composed attacks ending in that 
line. 

A fencer must be very cautious with 
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time thrusts, and should not try them too 
often. 

Parries against Time Thrusts.—If you 
have forecast a time thrust, the way to 
parry it is the following: when making a 
composed attack, in the inside or outside 
line, transform the finale of the attack into 
seconde. When making a composed attack 
in the upper line, transform the finale into 
septime rather high, 

Example: Being engaged in quarte, and 
having forecast a time on one-two; feint a 
disengage in the upper, half extending: the 
arm, and instead of disengaging back into 
quarte, parry seconde. 

The Remise.—The remise is a thrust 
made on a riposte. It is somewhat like a 
time thrust made on a riposte, changing 
line or composed, without recovering. 

Example: If the opponent has parried 
your attack in quarte and ripostes with a 
disengage in the upper line, the remise con- 
sists in thrusting again in the same line 
with opposition to the right, intercepting 
the upper line. 

The remise can also be made on ripostes 
with a pause, during the pause, and must 
be delivered the instant the opponent quits 
the blade. 

The remise is also a very good stroke 
against fencers who draw their hand back 
when riposting. 

When the riposte hits, the remise is 
wrong; it is wrong even when the riposte 
misses the body from want of skill, 

The Assault—The assault is a sham 
fight. It is the application of what has been 
described above and learnt with a master; 
it is impossible to learn fencing by one’s 
self only with the help of a book. A master 
is required, and it is with his leave and with 
him that the first assaults must be made. 
The master must then moderate his quick- 
ness and not abuse his skill; he must allow 
the pupil to succeed with many of his 
strokes, and help him in every way. 

Great care must be taken to follow the 
right principles, especially when beginning, 
because bad habits are very quickly ac- 
quired, and it is very hard to get rid of 
them. A fencer must always continue 
taking lessons, for that is the only way to 
improve. He could no more neglect to 
take lessons than a pianist could abandon 
practising scales and exercises. 

A fencer should not be too anxious to 
hit his opponent, and should never try to 
hit anyhow; if a fencer wishes to make 
continual progress, he must consider a hit 
he gives as a reward for a stroke well 
executed and well combined. 
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The junction of the blades is a great 
help, it warns you when the opponent begins 
a movement, &c. If the opponent avoids 
joining blades, you must then not keep your 
blade too quiet in front of him, because it 
would favour his fencing. You must make 
use of false attacks, feints, &c., to draw an 
attack or find out his plans. If, on the 
contrary, the opponent has a heavy hand and 
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FERRETS,—Certain writers of works 
on natural history and books on the manage- 
ment of ferrets tell us that this animal is 
a native of Africa, but they do not indicate 
any part of that continent in which it may 
be found wild. There can be no doubt that 
the assertion is untenable, and the better 
opinion is that the ferret is nothing more 
than a domesticated variety of the polecat, 
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weighs on the blade, then avoid joining 
blades and oppose lightness to his force, so 
as to give it no support. 

One must vary strokes, and change plans, 
according to the opponent to be dealt with; 
successful fencing depends on intellectual as 
well as on physical qualities, therefore it is 
not possible to give advice against every 
method or way of fencing. 

We have described the principal move- 
ments and explained how to execute them; 
we have given advice on the most favour- 
able positions; prudence, presence of mind, 
observation, and experience must do the 
rest. 

CaMILLE Prevost. 


sary of terms, see under Broap- 
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with which it is frequently crossed for the 
purpose of improving the breed. There 
are positively no cranial, dental, or other 
structural characters by which they can be 
distinguished, and the brown variety of the 
ferret is so like a polecat that it might well 
be mistaken for one. Experience, more- 
over, has proved that they breed freely with 
one another. 

Appearance and Weight.—The appear- 
ance of the ferret is too well known to 
require any detailed description, and a cross- 
bred animal between a female brown ferret 
and a male wild polecat so closely resembles 
the latter as to-be almost indistinguishable. 
With most wild animals the result of 
domestication is to increase their size and 
weight. With the ferret it is otherwise. 
The average weight of a male polecat is 
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234 |b., and of a female 134 lb.; no such 
weights have ever been recorded for ferrets. 
The reason for this, no doubt, is to be found 
in the different conditions of existence te 
which the two animals are subjec 
finement, want of fresh air, insufficient 
exercise, and want of warm animal food 
operate in the case of the ferret to produce 
an undersized, weakly, and _ spiritless 
progeny. 

Treatment.—The more the treatment of 
ferrets approximates to the natural con- 
ditions of life, the hardier and better they 
will be, arid this is the secret of success in 
their management. Instead of keeping 
them in an outhouse in a small box with a 
bedding of musty straw, saturated with wet 
and dirt (so productive of “ footrot,” 
“sweat,” and other diseases), with a small 
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saucer of sour milk and a piece of tainted 
meat, on which to live or starve, they should 
be kept, at all events for the greater part of 
the year, as much as possible in the open 
air. 

Ferret Courts.—A writer who has been 
most successful in keeping ferrets in good 
health and working condition, thus describes 
his mode of treatment:—An enclosure is 
made with planks sufficiently high to 
restrain the ferrets, and sufficiently low to 
be stepped over by the owner. In these 
are put some well-made, warmly constructed 
hutches, so placed a& to be off the damp 
ground, and with small openings for the 
animals to go in and out, so that they are 
comfortable and warm during the night. 
They are thus enabled, during the whole of 
the summer, to gallop about the enclosure, 
bask in the sun, and breathe pure air, the 
result being that they are always lively and 
vigorous and altogether free from disease. 

Another excellent plan has been thus de- 
scribed by R. A. Muntz:— My court is 
about 12 ft. by 6 ft. in area, and several 
inches deep in turf and peat moss, the whole 
being thoroughly drained by placing tiles 
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across one another so as to leave a passage 
for the water, which runs off at the lower 


end. This system allows of the sluicing of 
the entire court with ‘sanitas,’ or some 
other disinfectant. The sleeping hutch 


consists of a barrel cut in half longitudin- 
ally and placed on a plain wooden floor 
raised from the ground on a layer of bricks. 
The barrel can be lifted bodily up, and the 
sleeping place thoroughly cleaned with 
perfect ease, new bedding of fine deal 
shavings being substituted for the old.” 
Ferret Hutches.—Where conditions ‘like 
those above described are unattainable, and 
space for the accommodation of ferrets is 
limited, a roomy hutch must be contrived, 
and one of the most sensibly devised is that 
described by Capt. Darwin in his Game- 
Preserver's Manual, This hutch is made as 
follows :—The full inside length is 4 ft., the 
width 18 in., and the depth 22 in. The first 
partition is put in at 18 in. from the end, 
the second 18 in. also, thus leaving the third 
12 in. The box itself is made of deal, 
% in. thick; the partitions are % in. thick, 
and slide down into their places between 
thin strips of wood. About 5 in. from the 
bottom of each a round hole is cut, about 
3 in. in diameter, to allow of the ferrets 
passing through, and each hole has a door 
working on a screw, with a piece of iron 
wire %4 in. thick attached. These wires 
appear through the sides of the box in front. 
and are finished off with a ring to lay hold 
of. In the large division at the end of the 
box is a tray made of wood and lined with 
lead. The sides are 5 in. high, and the 
tray has two handles with which to lift it 
in and out. Each compartment has a 
separate coil. The two end lids, and also 
the sides of the compartments which they 
cover, are bored in a good many places with 
holes about 34 in. in diameter; the centre 
compartment with four holes only, which 
must be in the lid and not in the sides. The 
tray must have about % in. deep of dry 
sand or sawdust in it, which should be 
changed every day, and the tray washed 
out. This compartment is for the ferrets 
to retire to for a necessary purpose. The 
centre is for their sleeping place, and it 
should be filled three parts full of clean 
straw, and not be changed unless required. 
The third compartment is for a feeding 
place. The use of the separated lids and 
wires will be obyious. By drawing out the 
particular wire required, the ferrets can be 
confined in their sleeping place when it is 
necessary to clean or feed them. 
Food.—The staple food of ferrets should 
be bread and milk, or porridge, not too 
liquid, and occasionally fresh meat in the 
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shape of small birds, mice, young rats, or a 
piece of freshly killed and warm rabbit. 
This should be tied by a bit of string to a 
staple, in order to prevent the ferrets from 
dragging it into their sleeping place and 
thus soiling their bedding. 

They should never be fed in the morning 
of the day they are to be used, but on being 
brought home should have a good supper as 
soon as possible, and allowed to go to sleep. 

Transport.—The mode of carrying 
ferrets about is almost as important as the 
method of housing them. .Nothing can be 
more objectionable than the  time- 
honoured bag which most keepers and 
warreners use to save themselves trouble. 
Carried in this, a ferret is never at rest, and 
is so cramped and worried as to lose half 
its energy for work. Should the bag get 
wet, as is often the case, either from a 
downpour of rain or from being laid down 
on wet grass, the ferret is made thoroughly 
miserable, and will take an early oppor- 
tunity of “laying up” in the first comfort- 
able burrow it enters. A box should be 
used containing a little dry hay or some 
willow shavings. 

Breeding.—Ferrets are often kept and 
bred under conditions which are entirely 
opposed to sanitary laws, with the result 
that they not aa become weakly and 
diseased, but produce young which in course 
of time are practically worthless. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, to select 
healthy stock in the first instance, and to 
maintain them in a healthy condition as 
above indicated. 

The tyro who, for want of experience, is 
no judge of “ points,” may be satisfied to 
get his stock in the first place from a good 
breeder. The sexes are distinguished as 
“hob” or “dog” and “ jill,” and should be 
kept apart except at pairing time, when they 
may run together for a day or two. Ferrets 
breed twice a year. The period of gesta- 
tion lasts six weeks: and the young, usually 
six or seven in number, are born blind and 
do not open their eyes fora month. Within 
a week of their being expected, the sleeping 
compartment of the mother should be 
closed, after making up a fresh bed, and 
not be reopened for the next five or six 
weeks; for, if disturbed before then, the 
mother will probably destroy them, When 
they first show themselves outside their 
sleeping box and begin to feed with the 
“jill,” they will require careful attention, 
and must be fed three or four times a day. 

When about ten weeks old, if looking 
strong and well, they may be put in another 
hutch. 

Crossing.—As above stated, the ferret 
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will breed readily with the wild polecat, and 
there can be no doubt that a cross with the 
latter improves the breed materially, for the 
young are stronger in constitution and work 
quicker and longer than ordinary ferrets, 
which after two years get slow and lazy. 
The half-bred progeny, while growing up, 
require more handling and more work than 
ordinary ferrets do, or they get shy of being 
picked up. 

The second cross is perhaps the best for 
general purposes, although the first cross 
produces capital ratworkers round stacks, 
where agility is indispensable. 

Diseases and Remedies.—The chief point 
to be attended to in keeping ferrets is 
cleanliness. If this be neglected they 
become a source of anxiety to their owner 
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and a misery to themselves; for diseases are 
thereby engendered that are troublesome to 
get rid of, and become both infectious and 
contagious. 

The disease in ferrets that answers to 
“distemper” in dogs is known as sweat. 
It is in the nature of a fever, which mani- 
fests itself by a dull listless manner, hot 
nose, high temperature, thirst, running from 
the nose and eyes, and loss of appetite 
followed by wasting. The malady being 
infectious, the animal affected should be 
isolated at once, and placed in a clean, dry 
hutch, free from draught. It should then 
be bathed in lukewarm water tinctured with 
Condy’s fluid, rubbed dry, and replaced in 
the hutch in a warm bed. If the discharge 
from nose and eyes has become purulent, 
this must be carefully removed by washing, 
and the animal, in regard to diet, should be 
treated like a human patient in a fever, that 
is to say, kept for a time upon fresh, warm 
milk, arrowroot, and broth. As it improves, 
more solid food may be given, but not too 
much at a time. A good thing is a freshly 
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killed sparrow or other small bird, given 
a limb at a time sprinkled with milk of 
sulphur. For ferrets this is much better 
than the ordinary sub-limed sulphur, as it 
is much milder. The dose, to be given 
once in twenty-four hours, should be as 
much as will lie on a threepenny bit. This 
treatment should be continued for a week, 
then discontinued for three or four days, 
when another week’s treatment will com- 
plete the cure. It is not a bad plan, after 
washing the nose and eyes, to anoint them 
lightly with vaseline, and a vaseline pill 
given three times a day has been found to 
be very efficacious. 

Foot-rot is a common complaint with 
ferrets, and generally arises from their 
being kept in a dirty condition or in a damp 
situation. An approved specific is spirit of 
tar, or creosote. This is a good application, 
too, when the hair comes off, and should be 
brushed on lightly with a feather. Perhaps 
the best treatment for “ foot-rot” is to dress 
the feet once a day with nitrate of mercury 
ointment, one part ung. hydr. nit. to seven 
parts lard, without salt. This is better than 
the mild mercurial ointment, ung. hydr. 
mitius, which is apt to salivate. The other 
never does. 

Red mange, or eczema, to which ferrets 
are liable, especially after distemper, is often 
troublesome to cure. Here, again, the 
necessity for cleanliness in the hutches is 
manifest. After washing with luke-warm 
water and Condy’s fluid, and thoroughly 
drying, the affected parts should be treated 
with zinc lotion, or, in bad cases, dilute 
nitrate of silver. Ferrets will often set up 
an irritation of the skin by biting and 
scratching themselves to get rid of parasites. 
The remedy is washing in a solution of 
quassia chips. It isa good plan to examine 
the animals from time to time to free them 
from these insect pests, and to remove the 
ticks to which they are subject, and which 
cause them much annoyance. 

To get rid of worms, a dose of powdered 
areca nut, preceded and followed by a dose 
of castor oil, will be found as efficacious 
with ferrets as it is with dogs. 

While curing ferrets of these complaints, 
they should always be put in a fresh hutch, 
and the old one should be well scalded and 
dried before they are returned to it. 

Muzzling and Working.—Much differ- 
ence of opinion prevails on the subject of 
muzzling and coping, and various patterns 
of both these methods of restraint have been 
recommended and advertised. In the 
opinion of the writer, a ferret should never 
be muzzled, and it is doubtful whether 
coping ought not also to be dispensed with, 
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as it clearly should be when hunting rats. 
A coped ferret cannot kill a rabbit, but will 
scratch and worry it in the attempt to do 
so. A rabbit will bolt much sooner from 
a ferret that is free. If the ferret be 
worked on a line, care should be taken that 
there are no roots of trees or rocks under- 
ground, or the line will soon get fast and 
occasion much trouble. 

It will not do to handle ferrets while 
they are quite young, or the old one will 
very likely destroy them. It will be time 
enough to handle them when _half-grown, 
and it should then be done boldly, without 
snatching the hand away, or it will provoke 
them to bite. As already remarked under 
the head of “ Transport,” they should be 
carried about in a box, and not in a bag, by 
which means they will get rest, keep dry, 
and be much more lively. On coming 
home, they should always have their feet 
washed. In “entering” young ferrets it is 
a good plan to let them run with the mother, 
who will soon initiate them in working a 
rabbit-burrow. If they are slow to follow 
her down a hole, she can be used with a 
line, and pulled back from time to time to 
entice them forward. It is important to 
give a young ferret its first chance in a 
burrow where it will be sure to find a rabbit, 
as in a short, sandy hole, and to reward it 
with a kill. Nor should it be worked too 
long at first, but be allowed an occasional 
rest. If a rabbit is bolted and shot. it 
should be pegged down outside the hole, 
so that the ferret on coming out may find it 
at once and be rewarded. Should a ferret 
“Jay up,” or remain a long time in a hole, 
another ferret on a line should be run in, 
and the truant dug out; hence the desira- 
bility of choosing an easy place to begin 
with when entering young ferrets. A 
rabbit will sometimes decline to bolt, and 
will be killed in the burrow; the ferret then 
will have a gorge and “lay up.” In that 
case the plan is to leave a boy to watch the 
burrow, or to set a hutch-trap just outside 
and visit it next morning. Strange to say, 
an old ferret that has been used constantly 
in the same neighbourhood will learn to find 
its way home like a dog. Instances of this 
“homing instinct,” as it has been called, 
have been frequently commented upon and 
reported. 

When rats form the “ quarry” instead of 
rabbits, a ferret should never be muzzled or 
coped, or it will be unable to defend itself 
from the savage bites of a cornered rat, and 
may be badly injured. Should it get bitten, 
it is as well to attend to the wound as soon 
as possible, and, after washing in warm 
water, to dress it with an ointment made 
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of carbolic acid and vaseline. In all cases 
where it becomes necessary to apply a 
remedy, the patient should be temporarily 


isolated from its fellows. 
J. E. Hartine. 


FIRST AID.—There is a measure of 
risk in most of our national sports, and 
some of the finest of them largely owe their 
popularity fo the call they make on the pluck 
which the sportsman is proud to consider 
his characteristic. Doubtless, to the element 
of danger is due much of the value of sport 
in the training and development of the 
special senses—for hand, eye, and ear soon 
become quick to detect and to respond to its 
presence, but it is well that sportsmen 
should have some knowledge of the treat- 
ment of injury. 

HAEMORRHAGE is a subject of such 
importance as to merit first place in the 
description of accidents. A broken limb 
can wait a surgeon’s coming, but bleeding 
must be stopped at once. 

The blood courses through the body in 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. The oozing 
which takes place from scratches, grazes, 
cuts, and small wounds generally, is from 
capillary vessels. Such bleeding is easily 
stopped by first washing the wound with 
cold water, and then tying it up with a pad 
and extemporised bandage. If an artery or 
vein be divided in the wound, the blood will 
flow more freely. From the artery it 
will come in a bright red pulsating jet, and 
from the vein in a steady stream of darker 
colour. 

Serious venous bleeding may be met with 
in the accidental wounding or rupture of a 
varicose vein of the leg. The blood may 
well out with such rapidity as to endanger 
life. But it is fortunately easily checked 
if the sufferer be laid on the ground and 
the bleeding leg raised in the air. This 
simple manceuyre may alone be sufficient to 
stop the hemorrhage. But the spot whence 
the blood comes should be found, a pad laid 
on it, and fixed by a couple of turns of a 
folded handkerchief round the limb. 

The coats of the little blood tubes are 
elastic and will contract, in the case of a 
small severed artery, sufficiently almost to 
close the end of the vessel. The blood will 
then clot inside it and close it entirely. This 
is inadequate if a big artery be involved. 
Should the finger be placed on the point 
whence the blood is coming, a very little 
pressure will suffice to stop it; or the artery 
may be compressed at a spot between the 
wound and the heart, either digitally or by 
means of a tourniquet. The former method 
requires anatomical knowledge. The latter 
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can be applied by anyone after a little 
practice. 

The simplest and best form of tourniquet 
consists of a strong elastic band, stretched 
and wrapped once or twice tightly round the 
limb above the wound and fastened. Such 
an arrangement may sometimes be impro- 
vised from a brace or belt, if it be sufficiently 
elastic. Another kind of tourniquet, and 
one which may be made from materials 
which are always to hand, is the “ Garrot.” 
A handkerchief or neckcloth, preferably of 
silk, is taken, folded into cravat form, and 
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knotted quite loosely round the limb, the 
knot being on the outer side. A stick is 
then inserted between the two parts of the 
knot and twisted round. The handkerchief 
is thus tightened round the limb to any re- 
quired extent. When sufficient force has 
been employed to stop the bleeding, the stick 
is fastened to the limb and prevented from 
untwisting by a second folded handkerchief. 
A tourniquet should only be used to stop 
bleeding after other means have failed. It 
is often unnecessarily and quite inefficiently 
applied by amateurs. If too loosely applied, 
it actually increases bleeding by checking 
the return of the blood to the heart through 
the veins without checking the pumping of 
the blood into the wound from the arteries. 
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To sum up the treatment:—First, the 
patient should be laid flat on the ground, 
because this position is best in case of faint- 
ness, and faintness is likely to occur from 
loss of blood. Then, if the wounded part 
be a limb, it should be raised as high as 
possible in the air, for thus the circulation 
is lessened. The clothing should be cut 


away from the wound and the latter exam- 
ined. 
which has stopped the bleeding, In 


It may be found full of blood clot 
this 
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case the clot is by no means to be disturbed, 
but, if the bleeding be going on briskly, the 
thumb should at once be pressed on the spot 
whence the blood comes, so as to check 
it, while pads, bandages, &c., are prepared. 
To make these, handkerchiefs, towels, or 
-other available materials may be used. 
A strip from a garment of linen or 
cotton makes an excellent bandage in 
emergency. A good firm pad is now 
pressed on the wound and kept in posi- 
tion by tight bandages encircling it and 
the limb. Lastly, if these measures do 
not suffice to stop the bleeding, a tourniquet 
must be put on round the limb, between the 
wound and the trunk. This is best applied 
outside the clothing, and is tightened just 
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sufficiently to check the blood-flow and no 
more. It is a dangerous practice to give 
brandy or other stimulant to a person who 
is bleeding, for the hemorrhage is thereby 
increased. Stimulants in such cases are 
generally best ided altogether, and cer- 
tainly must never be given until the bleeding 
has been completely stopped. 

Bleeding from the Nose.—This com- 
monly follows comparatively slight injuries, 
and may, as a rule, be easily stopped. But 
nose bleeding coming on after a severe 
head injury may be of grave indication and 
demands early medical attention. Position 
is the most important point in treatment. 
The patient must on no account be allowed 
to hang down his head or to blow his nose 
constantly. He must be seated with his 
head thrown back, and his clothes loosened 
round his neck. Ice, or, failing this, a cold 
wet cloth, should be applied to the bridge 
of the nose and the back of the neck. 

Bleeding from a Scalp Wound.—There 
is hardly any accidental injury more likely 
to occur than a wound in this situation. 
Thus a skating tumble often results in a 
scalp wound of the back of the head, or in 
a wound of the forehead above the eye. 
The blood vessels of the scalp are, however, 
easily closed by pressure against the skull, 
and all that is necessary to stop the most 
furious hemorrhage is to put a thick hard 
pad on the wound and press it there by a 
bandage round the head. If the wound is 
on the top of the head the bandage should 
go under the chin, and may with advantage 
be crossed to prevent slipping. 

Bleeding from the Hand or Wrist.— 
This is often difficult to stop. If the 
wound is in the palm, put a tightly rolled 
handkerchief therein and bandage the 
fingers over it. In any case of difficulty, 
put a pad in the fold of the elbow, and, 
bending the fore-arm up to the arm, tie it 
there by an encircling bandage. This serves 
two purposes: it ensures that the bleeding 
point is well raised, and by the pressure of 
the pad, it checks the flow of blood through 
the main artery of the arm. 


WOUNDS.—Treatment of wounds may 
be summed up in two words: “ Be clean,” 
Unless the wound is trivial, a surgeon must 
attend to it as soon as possible, and all that 
is necessary in the meanwhile is to cleanse 
it and to keep it from contamination. The 
commonest wound is a “lacerated” one, 
with ragged torn edges, and more or less 
bruising or contusion of the soft tissues 
surrounding it. More rarely it will be a 
clean cut “incised”? wound, such as is in- 
flicted by a sharp knife. A “ punctured” 
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wound, caused by the piercing of a_thin 
narrow weapon, may show but a trifling 
external opening, but, penetrating deepiy, 
perhaps dangerously, may injure important 
internal structures or organs. 

The treatment is the same in all cases— 
wash the wound thoroughly with perfectly 
clean water, and thus remove as far as pos- 
sible all grit and particles of foreign matter. 
If pure water cannot be obtained, it is better 
not to wash the wound at all, and soiled 
clothing must never be used for sponging 
purposes. The edges of the wound should 
be brought approximately together, and the 
whole covered with a moist compress made 
of clean linen wrung out of cold water. 
Paper, where it has not been written upon, 
crumpled up and softened by moisture, 
makes an efficient and fairly clean dressing 
in the absence of better material. Never 
use sticking plaster to close a wound bigger 
than a trifling domestic cut. It merely 
brings the skin edges together, and, leaving 
the deeper parts gaping, causes much delay 
in healing. Curious materials, such as to- 
bacco, salt, cobwebs, onion leaves, and herbs 
of various sorts, are often applied to 
wounds, and are popularly supposed to help 
healing or stop bleeding. Avoid them all. 
Friar’s balsam is also a thing not to be used 
except for very small cuts. 

Dog Bites, and wounds in general in- 
flicted by the teeth of animals, have no 
special danger if the animal is healthy. The 
wound is of the lacerated kind, and if 
washed, kept clean, and treated on the 
general principles before described, will 
usually heal readily. Dog bites are often 
cauterised with the erroneous idea that there 
is poison in the dog’s tooth which must be 
destroyed. This proceeding is wholly un- 
necessary and even harmful, since a cauter- 
ised wound takes long to heal and leaves 
much scar. If the animal be mad, special 
precautions must be taken, and in this case 
far more than a superficial cauterisation of 
the wound is needful. 

In the course of big game shooting abroad 
very severe injuries are occasionally met 
with from the teeth of animals. An exten- 
sive lacerated wound may be complicated 
by crunching of the bone, and amputation 
may be necessary to save life. The first aid 
treatment should be directed to the arrest 
of arterial bleeding, which may be consider- 
able. 

Snake Bites are treated like the bites of 
rabid animals, but, in addition to local 
measures, stimulants should be given freely 
to counteract the depression which invyari- 
ably follows. Moisten a few crystals of 
permanganate of potash and rub into wound 
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until it can be injected hypodermically 
around the wound. 

Bruises, or “ contusions,” are best treated 
by cold water, which should be applied as 
soon as possible. The effect of cold is to 
contract the small vessels and so lessen the 
amount of blood poured out under the skin. 
This effused blood is the cause not only of 
the discolouration of a bruise, but of the 
swelling and pain also. Ice, if it can be 
obtained, or, failing this, a cold water pad, 
frequently changed, should be applied to the 
part. It is still better to mix with the water 
for damping the pad some spirit, such as 
eau de Cologne, brandy, or methylated 
spirit, because by evaporation it increases 
cold. After a day or so, gentle rubbing 
may be substituted for the cold water with 
advantage. The injured part should be 
Kept at rest and raised, in a sling or other- 
wise, as far as possible. 


FRACTURES.—Broken bones are un- 
fortunately common enough, and there is 
no form of accident in which a knowledge 
of what is best to be done on the spot 
is more really useful. Fractures are of 
two principal kinds, “simple” and “ com- 
pound.” A simple fracture is one in which 
there is no communication between the 
broken bone ends and the outer air. In a 
compound fracture, on the other hand, 
there is a wound of the skin which leads 
down to the fracture or through which 
even a jagged end of bone may pro- 
trude. This form of injury involves 
many risks from which a simple fracture 
is free, and is therefore very much more 
serious. 

A broken limb must always be moved 
with the greatest caution lest the sharp bone 
ends be forced through the skin and a 
simple fracture converted into a compound 
one. The risk is very great in the case of 
the shin bone, which lies just under the skin, 
and a fracture in this situation demands 
especial care in handling. 

To find out whether an injured limb is 
really broken or not it must be examined for 
the “signs of fracture.” These are (1) short- 
ening; (2) deformity ; (3) unnatural mobility 
of the limb; (4) crepitus, or grating, felt 
when the broken bone ends are rubbed to- 
gether. Of these facts the first three are 
determined by careful comparison of the 
injured limb with the sound one of the other 
side. The last one, if obtained, is proof 
positive of a fracture. But it is not wise 
to undertake any very elaborate investiga- 
tions. Much harm may be done by the 
injudicious handling of a fractured member, 
and it is best to be content with enough 
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evidence for suspicion of fracture, and then 
to treat the injury as such. 

To begin, the sufferer must be kept lying 
down. If he tries to stand on a broken leg, 
for example, he may do himself great harm. 
Yet to get him on his feet is generally the 
first wish of injudicious bystanders. If a 
doctor can be summoned soon, nothing more 
need be done till he comes than to steady 
the limb where the patient lies. But v ry 
often it is necessary to convey the patient 
to a distance, and to do this safely, 
measures must be taken to fix the limb so 
that no harm will come to the fracture in 
transit, and then some comfortable means 
of carriage must be found. 

To fix a broken limb, extempore splints 
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wound of a compound fracture, 
other reason, the clothing is to 
it must be cut away carefully and never 
dragged from the limb. When the splints 
are ready, they must be arranged round the 
injured part in such position as will give the 
greatest support to the broken bones, going 
beyond the joint above and below the frac- 
ture. Sufficient padding of soft material, 
such as hay or clothing, should be inserted 
under the splints to keep any painful pres- 
sure from the point of injury. Then, while 
an assistant pulls gently on the injured 
member below the fracture, pulling always 
in the direction of the limb, the splints must 
be rapidly fixed. Straps, borrowed from 
stirrups or skates, are useful for this pur- 


or for any 
be slit up, 
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must be applied, and these will have to be 
manufactured from such materials as are to 
hand. Splints should always be strong and 
yet as light as possible, and long enough, 
whenever it can be managed, to fix the joint 
above and below the injury, as well as the 
fracture itself. In the country it is seldom 
difficult to get suitable lengths of wood. 
Straight ash or hazel branches, bundles of 
osiers or reeds, strips of bark or pieces of 
fence wood serve excellently. Or use may 
be made of walking sticks, hunting crops, 
fishing rod lengths, or gun barrels, though 
the latter are rather heavy. In cases of 
fractured thigh, the entire gun may be 
utilised, with the stock in the armpit and 
the limb bandaged to the barrels, 

As a general rule, if there is no bleeding, 
the fracture is a simple one, and the clothing 
need not be removed. If left, it makes 
good padding, and helps also to stiffen and 
support the limb. If, in order to get at the 
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pose, or simple cravat bandages may be tied 
firmly round. Finally, in the case of the 
leg, it should be bandaged to its sound 
fellow, which thus assists in its support. 
Before the patient is moved it must be seen 
that the fracture is really efficiently fixed, 
and that the splints cause no unnecessary 
discomfort from pressure. 

If the arm be the broken part, all that is 
now necessary is to put it in a sling, and the 
patient may safely get on his legs again. 
But if the leg be injured a safe means of 
transport must be devised. This question 
will be considered later, for it equally 
applies to serious injuries to the head or 
other parts, in which any attempt to walk 
is out of the question. 

There are some special fractures which 
are not treated by splints. The following 
are worthy of mention :— 

Collar bone.—This bone is more com- 
monly broken than any other. The injury 
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results from falls on the hand or shoulder, 
and is often met with on the ice, in the hunt- 
ing field, or at football. The symptoms are 
pain, loss of power of raising the arm, and 
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unevenness, discovered by passing the finger 
along the bone or perhaps grating. These 
symptoms are very characteristic, and the 
treatment is simple and effective. A pad 
the size of one’s fist is put into the armpit; 
the forearm is bent at a right angle and 
laid across the chest with the palm towards 
the body and thumb upwards. The elbow 
is placed in the middle of a broad scarf, and 
is raised in the sling by fastening the two 
ends of it together over the opposite 
shoulder, one end going behind and the 
other in front of the chest. A second scarf 
encircling the body and the injured limb 
just above the elbow makes all secure. 

Broken Ribs.—Severe pain on breathing 
is the most characteristic symptom. The 
treatment is to fix the chest by a_ tight 
bandage round it over the seat of pain. 
This will prevent movement of the broken 
bones, and so relieve pain. 

Spine—This is fortunately only endan- 
gered by very severe injury. Fractured 
spine has, however, been met with in the 
hunting fleld from such accidents as a fall 
on the back across a log of wood. The 
fracture may be associated with injury to 
the delicate spinal cord, which shows itself 
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by paralysis of the lower and perhaps upper 
limbs also. It is a most grave disaster and 
the patient should not, if it can be avoided, 
be moved until a medical man arrives, lest 
the spinal cord, if not already injured, 
might be torn through. 


DISLOCATIONS.—By dislocation is 
meant the displacement of a bone from its 
socket. A dislocation therefore always 
occurs at a joint. The signs of dislocation 
are markedly different from those of frac- 
ture. There is no crepitus felt, and, in place 
of increased mobility, there is loss of move- 
ment of the limb. There may be in dif- 
ferent instances either shortening or 
lengthening. 

The commonest joints dislocated are the 
shoulder and elbow. The treatment consists 
in reducing or replacing the bone in its 
socket. This must be attempted only by 
a medical man. Much harm has been done 
by an amateur pulling at a dislocation in the 
vain hope of effecting reduction. Until a 
doctor sees it, a dislocation is to be left 
alone, except that the limb may be made 
more comfortable by support or relief of 
pressure of clothing. 


SPRAINS are the commonest of acci- 
dents, and are met with constantly in the 
pursuit of sport. They may be trivial, but 
on the other hand they are often severe 
injuries, which may take long to recover 
from, and leave more lasting effects than 
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fractures. Sprains are never to be trifled 

with. The injury is principally to the liga- 

ments, which bind the bones of a joint 

together, and these are sometimes much torn 
Q 
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by the sudden wrench given them. Sprains 
are exceedingly painful and are often fol- 
lowed by much swelling and bruising of the 
joint, due to escape of blood from tiny 
torn vessels. 

For treatment, rest is the first thing, and 
no attempt to “walk it off’ must be 
allowed. The injured man should be moved 
as-though he had a fracture. The joint 
should be raised as high as possible to lessen 
pain and swelling, and cold and pressure 
must, during the first few hours, be applied 
to it. Wet cloths should be wrapped round 
the part, and should be kept moist with 
spirit and water, allowing the air free access 
.to encourage evaporation. It pays well to 
start the treatment of a sprain early, and if 
taken in hand at once serious results may 
often be prevented. Herein lies the advan- 
tage of intelligent first aid. 


HEAD INJURIES.—There are several 
severe injuries which may follow a fall on 
the head, or such an accident as a blow 
from a piece of falling rock on a climbing 
expedition. The important point is how 
much damage has been done to the brain. 
There may be concussion, laceration, or 
compression of this delicate organ, accom- 
panied or not by a fracture of the skull. 
From a first aid point of view they may be 
classed together and call for the same treat- 
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ment. Whenever unconsciousness, even if 
it is only transient, follows a head injury, 
the case must be regarded as serious, and 
other symptoms of grave indication are 
bleeding from the ear or nose, and twitch- 
ing or paralysis of the limbs. The proper 
treatment is to lay the patient on his back 
with head a little raised and clothing 
loosened. If there is a scalp wound, the 
bleeding from this must be stopped. No 
attempt to raise the patient must be made, 
and he must be kept quiet and not be talked 
to or allowed to talk. Any necessary moye- 
ment must be carried out with great care on 
a stretcher, and with as little jolting a 
sible. 


TRANSPORT OF THE INJURED.— 
The best way of conveying an injured 
person from place to place is a problem which 
has often to be faced. If he cannot or 
must not walk, he should, if possible, be 
carried on a stretcher. He will be far more 
comfortably conveyed thus than in any 
vehicle, except a properly equipped ambu- 
lance waggon. If a cart is used, four 
wheels should be chosen rather than two. 
A cab, and especially a hansom, is a bad 
form of conveyance, for it is impossible 
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to stretch the patient out flat therein. A 
yaggon may be made fairly comfortable if 
the floor be first covered with plenty of 
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twigs and straw to diminish jolting, which 
is intolerable to one who is badly hurt. 
But a stretcher is the best thing, and this 
may have to be extemporised. At a pinch, 
a hurdle or short ladder will do if well 
covered with soft litter. But a better 
stretcher can be made as follows:—Two 
saplings or other strong poles, such as pitch- 
forks, oars, or boat. hooks, should be ob- 
tained for the supports of the stretcher, 
which is completed by stretching between 
them empty sacks, rugs, or blankets. The 
sacks may have holes cut in the corners and 
the poles inserted in the loops thus made. 
Or a pole may be rolled tightly in each end 
of a blanket, which is fixed at the appro- 
priate distance by nailing, or tying firmly 
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a short distance in safety. The bearers 
should carry the poles in their hands and 
not on their shoulders, and, walking always 
out of step to avoid swinging the stretcher 
from side to side, should take short strides, 
never lifting their feet far from the ground. 


SPORTS AND THEIR ACCIDENTS. 
—Having gained a general idea of the 
proper treatment of accidents, it will be 
well to consider the special dangers of in- 
dividual sports. 

Angling.—An accident which may occur 
is a hook catching in the flesh. If the barb 
is buried, it is a mistake to attempt to pull it 
straight out, but the point should be pushed 
through until it emerges from the skin. The 
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to the pole. Even buttoned coats have been 
used with sleeves turned inside out and the 
poles inserted through them. Three at 
least will be required to make the stretcher 
long enough. Whatever material is em- 
ployed, it should be stretched as tightly as 
possible, and this will be facilitated by bind- 
ing cross-bars at each end. It is well to 
test an extemporised stretcher by putting 
the heaviest man of the party on it first. 
The patient must be lifted carefully from 
the ground on to the stretcher laid at his 
side. Two persons should stand facing one 
another on each side of him, and, stooping 
down, should pass their hands one under his 
shoulders and the other under his hips. The 
hands meeting beneath the patient should be 
locked together, and then, while a third 
person takes care of the injured part, he 
may be raised from the ground and then 
lowered on to the stretcher, or even carried 


hook can then either be pushed right 
through after the thread binding the fishing 
gut to the shaft of the hook is removed, 
or the barb cut off before it is withdrawn. 

Boxing.—Serious accidents very seldom 
happen with the gloves. A black eye is, of 
course, common enough, and should be 
treated, like any other form of bruise, by 
the immediate application of cold to the 
part affected. The sooner a cold pad is 
applied after the injury, the less blood will 
escape from the vessels, and the less will 
be the resulting disfigurement. Raw beef 
steak is not a bad thing, but it is easy with 
ice or cold water to make a more effective 
and less unpleasant pack. 

If a boxer gets a broken nose, he should 
put himself straightway in a surgeon's 
hands, for if the bones are not replaced in 
position an ugly deformity results. 

A heavy blow on the lower jaw, even with 
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a well-padded glove, may occasionally frac- 
ture the bone. The pain of the injury is 
very great, and is best relieved by fixing 
the lower jaw to the upper by means of a 
folded handkerchief, the centre of which is 
placed under the chin with the two ends 
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tied over the top of the head. The upper 
jaw then acts as a splint, and steadies the 
broken bone until such time as more effec- 
tive measures can be taken for setting the 
fracture. Injury to the brain occasionally 
follows a blow on the jaw from transmission 
of the force through the hinge of the jaw 
at the base of the skull. Backward falls 
are dangerous when the head strikes a hard 
floor, for this may lead to concussion of the 
brain, 

Cricket—Such accidents as occur in 
cricket are due to the ball. A knock on the 
head is a danger to which the batsman and 
wicket-keeper are especially exposed. 
Should insensibility follow for ever so short 
a time, the case should be treated as de- 
scribed under head injuries, with the 
greatest care, for fear of serious effects. 

The knee-cap has sometimes been broken 
by a blow from a cricket ball on the bent 
knee, but injury more often follows a 
sudden muscular effort, such as is made in 
a violent attempt to recover lost balance 
while the knee is bent. Its effect is to frac- 
ture the knee-cap, which completely disables 
the leg. It should be temporarily treated 
by a splint on the back of the leg, which 
must reach from the ankle to the hip. 

A hot catch may result in a dislocation 
of one of the joints of the thumb or fingers. 
The deformity in such a case is very 
marked, the digit being bent backwards, at 
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the joint. It is important that the bones 
should be put back in their place as soon as 
possible, and if skilled help cannot be ob- 
tained, no harm can be done in attempting 
reduction by simply pulling steadily on the 
end of the thumb or the finger, as the case 
may be. 

The sickening pain and faintness which 
follow a blow on the lower part of the 
person are well known. The best remedy 
is rest and the application of cold, which 
may be extemporised by a little ice in a 
tobacco pouch. ; 

Cycling, with the introduction of the 
“Safety,” has lost much of its danger. 
Accidents are now mostly due to inexperi- 
enced or careless riding, and are few in 
proportion to the enormous number of 
cyclists; but a rider thrown suddenly on to 
the road is liable to a variety of sprains, 
contusions, and lacerations. Among frac- 
tures, the most common are those of the 
collar-bone and of the bones of the wrist 
and ankle. (It may be worth remembering 
that the inner tube of a pneumatic tyre 
makes an admirable elastic band for a tour- 
niquet. ) 

Football, it must be admitted, leads often 
to accident, but seldom to loss of life. The 
recorded fatalities are mostly from head 
injuries. 

A severe muscular bruise, generally of 
the front of the thigh, well known to foot- 
ball players, is treated in the ordinary way, 
by rest and cold applications. 

There is a certain skin eruption, known 
as “ Football Impetigo,” more popularly as 
Scrum Pox, which is observed on the face 
and neck of footballers, chiefly in the ranks 
of Rugby forwards. This affection has 
been epidemic in certain of the public 
schools and in the universities. Though 
not dangerous, it is very contagious, and 
spreads from player to player. As soon, 
therefore, as it appears in a team, the 
member attacked should abstain from 
further play and put himself under medical 
care. Fortunately the disease soon yields 
to proper treatment. 

Football players occasionally get damage 
to their ears, resulting in the formation of 
blood tumours, which should be taken in 
hand surgically, or an ugly deformity may 
remain. 

Hunting.—The accidents are chiefly 
those which have been already described. 
The more serious are head injuries, frac- 
tures, and dislocations. Hunting is the only 
sport in which a fracture of the spine is 
likely to occur. The commonest fracture 
is that of the collar-bone, which results 
from falls on the outstretched hand. If the 
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bone does not break, the accident may lead 
to a dislocation of the shoulder. As this 
injury is not uncommon in the hunting field, 
its signs, namely, pain, loss of power of 
movement of the arm, with deformity of 
the shoulder, but no crepitus, should be kept 
in mind. 

In the application of temporary splints, 
the straps of the harness may often come 
in useful; and hunting-crops will in emer- 
gency do for short splints, though more suit- 
able lengths of wood will genera ally be found 
in hedge or fence. Again, two or three 
girths stretched across a wooden frame will 
make an admirable foundation for a 
stretcher. 

Riding men have a special injury of their 
own, the “ Rider’s Strain.” It is due to a 
rupture of some of the fibres of the muscles 
on the inside of the thigh, and occurs in a 
violent effort to grip the saddle when the 
rider is slipping. It is generally seen in 
elderly riders or in those out of practice. 
Any attempt to remain on horseback after 
the accident will be extremely painful and 
must tend to aggravate the injury. 

Lawn Tennis claims the dignity of 
naming at least two injuries, the “ tennis 
elbow ” and the “tennis leg.” They exem- 
plify the advantage of being in training, for 
they are far more likely to occur in players 
who are out of form, and are, therefore, 
most common at the beginning of the season. 
The precise injury is not the same in every 
case of “tennis elbow,” but the effect is 
always an inflammation and swelling which 
prevent the use of the arm in play for a 
considerable time. The essential treatment 
is simple, namely, to rest the arm until it 
recovers. Tennis players should take it 
easy at the beginning of the season, and 
should especially avoid violent back-handed 
strokes until the muscles get trained to their 
work. 

The “tennis leg” is due to the rupture 
of some of the muscle-fibres in the calf. 
The player, while running, feels as if he had 
received a sudden violent blow on the back 
of the leg, and can hardly stand; sometimes 
he actually falls. This is an injury most 
common in the middle-aged, and may be 
met with in other sports, when the muscle 
has to bear a sudden and unusual strain. 
Rest is the proper treatment, no attempt 
being made to stand on the leg until a doctor 
has seen it. 

Mountaineering.—The skilled climber re- 
duces the dangers to a minimum by obeying 
certain tules of precaution, to forego which 
he would consider unsportsmanlike. In this 
connection it is significant that accidents 
are proportionately fewer among the mem- 
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bers of the English Alpine Club than among 
other climbers. There are, however, certain 


risks which no amount of human 

thought can always avoid, especially those 
arising from falling re nd snow. Mr. 
Wherry, in his Alpine Notes, points out 


another peril which comes unexpectedly, 
that of thunderstorms. Should a comrade 
be struck by lightning and lie unconscious, 
the best hope of restoring him to life is to 
resort at once to artificial respiration, as 
described in the rules for the restoration of 
the apparently drowned. (See SwIMMING.) 

The so-called “ Mountain Sickness” is a 
malady which is induced by the change in 
atmospheric conditions at high altitudes, 
and particularly the lack of a due propor- 
tion of oxygen in the air. In its worst 
form it is not seen in Europe, but its 
symptoms have been graphically reported by 
Mr. Whymper and Sir W. M. Conway from 
the Andes and the Himalayas. To avoid 
mal de montagne in climbing these lofty 
mountains it is necessary to postpone heroic 
ascents until lesser feats have trained the 
heart and lungs. 

Of the conjunctivitis or inflammation of 
the eyes, which follows exposure to sunlight 
reflected from snow, it is unnecessary to say 
much, for everyone who has been on a 
mountain knows how necessary it is to pro- 
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tect the eyes while on snow by smoked 
glasses. It is best treated by frequent bath- 
ing with warm water and keeping the eyes 
covered from the light by a large shade. 
The intense cold “met with on mountain 
tops offers a danger to the climber in the 
form of frost bite. The parts attacked are 
first blue and inflamed, and afterwards white 
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and cold. This condition, if allowed to go a weapon so dangerous as a loaded gun. 
on, may even lead to the loss of toes or The arch-offender is the young or untrained 


fingers from gangrene. Friction is the 
proper treatment, and on no account should 
the return to warmth be too sudden. The 
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patient should not be allowed near a fire 
until the circulation has returned. 

Rowing.—The remarkable diet a rowing 
man is induced to adopt when he trains for 
racing is chiefly responsible for the appear- 
ance of those troublesome boils from which 
he so frequently suffers. The sudden 
change in diet, and particularly the exces- 
sive amount of animal food taken, leads to 
an alteration of blood condition, of which 
boils are the outcome. They appear espe- 
cially in parts exposed to friction, and are 
certainly less common with sliding than 
when fixed seats are used. The best thing 
to do when there is the least threatening 
of a boil is to protect the inflamed spot from 
pressure and friction by a ring of thick felt- 
plaster. This often prevents the formation 
of matter, and the inflammation may sub- 
side. When once matter is formed, how- 
ever, the boil should be opened without delay 
by a surgeon. The discharge from a boil, 
if rubbed into the surrounding skin, will 
readily produce a crop of others. For this 
reason poultices and fomentations should 
only be used with careful precaution under 
medical direction, and care should be taken 
to change the clothing frequently, and by 
strict cleanliness to lessen the chance of 
inoculation. 

Shooting accidents are much more com- 
mon than they ought to be. They almost 
invariably reveal a carelessness which is in- 
excusable, and almost criminal, in handling 


shooter. Gunshot wounds are often most 
disastrous in their results, and their preven- 
tion is infinitely easier than their cure. At 
a short range a shot gun will inflict a far 
worse injury than a “rifle. The aperture 
of entrance of the wound is round and com- 
paratively small, and its edg e black- 
ened with unburnt powder. The shot, in 
passing through the tissue, quickly spread, 
tearing muscles and splintering bone in their 
passage. The exit of the charge leaves’ a 
huge lacerated hole. Such wounds are 
liable to bleed furiously from division of 
arteries, and to stop the bleeding at once 
is an urgent duty. To this end a tourni- 
quet should, if possible, be applied. If the 
wound is in such a situation that this cannot 
be done, an attempt to check the blood by 
tight plugging and bandaging should be 
made. 

At a long range less damage is done, for 
the clothes largely break the force of the 
shot, which spread considerably. The prin- 
cipal danger is the loss of sight from a stray 
pellet. 

Swimming.—The question of the restora- 
tion of the apparently drowned is dealt with 
under the sport of SwimMINc. 

J. B. Bytes. 
SAMUEL OsBoRN. 

[The photographs are taken by kind per- 
mission of W. M. Warneuke from “ Ambu- 
lance Illustrated.’’] 


FIVES.—Nothing definite is known of the 
origin of the game “of Fives. To hit a ball 
in turn with the hand above a line on a wall 
is Fives in its simplest form, and the game 
is played by boys who have never seen a 
Fives Court, nor heard the name of Fives. 
From this instinctive desire to hit a ball 


against a wall, the modern game—with 
rackets its “fairer daughter ’”"—has been 
developed. At Eton a fortunate accident 


influenced the character of the game. The 
earliest Eton court was between the Chapel 
buttresses, and the end of the balustrade of 
the Chapel steps, projecting into the court, 
was the first “ pepper-box” in the history 
of Fives. From this ancient court, too, 
were derived the step and the hole which, 
with the “ pepper-box,” have given the Eton 
game its special character. But elsewhere 
the game was played without these acci- 
dental obstacles and advantages, and the 
plain court, or Rugby game, as it is called, 
has as many adherents as the other. Of the 
great schools, Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, and Wellington play the one; 
Rugby, Winchester, Marlborough, Clifton, 
and Repton play, the other. 
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In both games the aim of the players is 
to hit the ball above a line or ledge on the 
front wall, in such a way that their oppo- 
nents shall not be able to hit it back again 
above the line before it has touched the 
floor of the court for the second time. The 
“bully” or “rally” begins by the server 
so tossing the ball against the walls that it 
first hits the front wall above the line and 
then the right side wall; his opponent, on 
getting a service which suits him, returns 
it back to the front wall, hitting the right 
wall first; this is called “ first-cut,” and 
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the other makes Fives possible in wet -and 
snowy weather when other exercise is hard 
to get. Both games afford most excellent 
exercise to all muscles of the body; so excel- 
lent, indeed, that it is a matter both for 
surprise and regret that few men continue 
to play after they have left school. The 
game costs little in time or money, and can 
still be played with success at an age when 
football has long ceased to be possible, and 
when cricket is beginning to lose some of 
its charm. A speculator might do worse 
than build Fives courts in our big towns. 


Eron Fives. 


after it the ball is hit back to the front wall 
by either side in turn. In both games the 
laws and method of scoring are much the 
same, and in both the chief qualifications 
for success are skill in placing, a good eye 
for volleying, and a left hand which is “ not 
afraid of work.” 

Tn the Eton court the line is twenty inches 
higher up than in the Rugby; there is no 
back wall, and the presence of the pepper- 
box, the hole, and the step, make the game 
in practice as different from Rugby Fives as 
in theory it is similar. The Eton court is 
almost invariably open, the Rugby court is 
generally covered in. The one has the 
advantage of better light and fresher air, 
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There are so many hundreds of Public 
School men in London who miss the oppor- 
tunities for exercise which they have had at 
school, that the building of courts ought to 
be a remunerative investment. 

The Balls.—In the Rugby game the ball 
weighs 1% oz.; the Eton balls are larger, 
and weigh 1% oz.; they vary greatly in 
quality, and much of the enjoyment of the 
game depends on getting good balls. 


THE ETON GAME.—A few hints may 
be useful to beginners on the position of 
the four players in a game in which A and 
B with first innings are playing C and D. 

The Server.—A, who begins serving, is 
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bound to give C—who is said to be “in 
holes”"—the sort of service which he 
prefers. Some players have eccentric pre- 
ferences, but they must be humoured ; other- 
wise time is wasted, and the enjoyment of 


} 
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the game, which depends greatly on the 
prevalence of good temper, may easily be 
lessened. In serving, and in serving only, 
A’s aim should be to give C exactly what 
he wants. After serving, A has to decide 
where he will await “ first-cut.” If he has 
a good eye for volleying, and a left hand 
little inferior to his right, he should stand 
just in front of the pepper-box and about 
a yard from the left wall, prepared to 
volley the first-cut with either hand, or to 
move out of the way of a ball which will 
go to his partner in the outer court as a 
plain long-hop. If he has a weak left hand 
he should move forward and nearer the 
left wall. In this position he will be able 
to volley with his right many balls which 
in the other he would have missed with his 
left. Some players, whose weak point is 
volleying, move across to the left front 
corner and face the pepper-box, in order to 
get up on the bound the common first-cut 
which hits first the left wall and then the 
pepper-box. The innings of a player of this 
sort will not often add much to the score; 
but if he cannot volley, this course is prob- 
ably his wisest, though, like “ standing 
back” in wicket keeping, it is a confession 
of weakness, and such a player when serv- 
ing fails to accomplish half his proper work. 

First-Cut—C, on getting a _ service 
exactly to his mind, must above all avoid 
so returning it that it comes into the middle 
of the outer court as a long-hop; long-hops 
in the open are as easy in Fives as full 
pitches are in cricket. But if C’s first-cut is 
of this kind, he must take great care, by 
moving forward at once, to get out of the 
way of B, his opponent in the back court. 
A “let” at this point of the game is justly 
irritating to B. Chas made a bad stroke, 
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and ought to give B the most ample oppor- 
tunity to profit by it. 

C in returning the service should, usually, 
hit hard at the right wall about a foot from 
the corner and a little above the line. Such 
a first-cut will, if not volleyed by A, hit first 
the left wall and then the pepper-box, and 
A in yolleying will have to use his left and 
presumably weaker hand, unless he has 
moved nearer the left corner, as described 
above, in order to take it with his right. 
If C sees this forward movement of A in 
time, he should either aim a little higher 
and direct at the right corner, which may 
bring the ball out of reach of A’s- right, or 
else, by aiming about two yards to the right 
of the corner, he will give A a much more 
difficult volley at close quarters. If A has 
moved across to the right corner, it is best 
to hit rather gently at the corner, in order 
that the ball may go straight to the pepper- 
box without first hitting the left wall. Such 
a ball may either go into the hole, or run 
back along the left wall before A can get 
across, but the stroke should not be hard 
enough to let A eventually take it off the 
front wall. 

If the server is conspicuously the stronger 
opponent, a very useful first-cut is the 
stroke which, hitting only the front wall— 
as described in the second part of Law VI. 
—keeps close to the right hand wall all the 
way to the end of the court. The stroke 
needs practice, or it will degenerate into a 
long hop in the open, or hit the side wall 
too soon and be quite easy. It should keep 
as near to the right wall as possible without 
actually touching it, and look likely, if left 
alone by B, to hit the projecting pier at the 
end of the court. 

Above all, C must vary his first-cuts. 
The one the server at first finds most diffi- 
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cult will become quite easy if constantly 
repeated, and the best volleyer can often 
be got rid of by a simple return which 
pitches before it reaches him. 

The Server’s Partner.—B should stand 
near the right wall at the back of the outer 
court. He must expect every first-cut to 
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be hit straight down to him, and only move 
forward when he sees it is not so hit. If 
he is too near the middle of the court or 
off his guard for a minute, a quite easy first- 
cut down the right wall will make him look 
foolish. But if he is in his place and ready, 
he will get some easy opportunities for good 
strokes from first-cuts which have gone 
round the three walls without hitting the 
pepperbox or have been hit down the right- 
hand wall with better intentions than results. 
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same time, he must stand more to the left, 
and the server should stand a little more to 
the right than usual. 

The Fourth Player.—D at first has nothing 
to do except to prevent any first-cut from 
pitching out of court. He will naturally 
stand as far back as possible, but must re- 
member that if he has to jump he must 
alight on the floor of the court. 

The Bully.—As soon as the first-cut has 
been got up, and the “bully” has com- 
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These he should return hard and low into 
the pepper-box—unless A has stupidly put 
himself in front of it, or C is in a good 
position for volleying—or else he should 
hit them into the left hand corner of the 
outer court, where the pepper-box in front 
of him makes D’s stroke an awkward one. 
The really difficult first-cut, which hugs the 
right wall, B had better take before it 
reaches the end of the court, where the pro- 
jection will only add a new difficulty: if he 
is not too ambitious and is content to get 
behind the ball and half push, half hit it, he 
is more likely to get it up than if he hits 
hard at it or tries to do something brilliant 
with it. B’s greatest difficulty will be when 
the walls are wet. Then, first-cuts aimed 
at the corner will, after hitting the right 
wall, come: off the front at a much sharper 
angle than usual, direct to the left corner 
of the outer court. On such days, as B will 
have to look out for both corners at the 
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menced, all players alike will avoid hitting 
long-hops into the open or giving their 
opponents easy opportunities to volley. 
They should aim as much as possible at the 
hole and the pepper-box and at the corners 
of the outer court. A player in the inner 
court will volley whenever he gets a chance ; 
he should keep near the left wall, but must 
leave his left arm room to work, and must 
be careful when his partner is hitting not to 
guard the pepper-box with his body. He 
should keep his head below the line, and, 
without turning his body, watch what is 
going on behind him, and when he gets an 
easy volley he should hit his very hardest, 
getting rather over the ball, and so aiming 
that the ball will come straight at the head 
of his opponent in the inner court, or go to 
whichever back corner is at the moment 
unguarded. A common fault is a want of 
agility in getting out of the way of an oppo- 
nent; it must be remembered that a “let,”” 
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in forcing the “bully” to begin again, is 
often unfair to one side or the other, and a 
player who is frequently in the way either 
annoys his opponents or irritates his partner 
by spoiling his winning strokes. 

The players on the outer court must be 
always backing up, ready to take anything 
their partner cannot reach. The harder 
they hit the better, as the more difficult it 
will be for their opponents to volley, but 
they must aim low, or they will hit out of 
court. A soft, high stroke is usually bad, 
but it is useful if it brings the ball just 
behind the pepper-box, and often, when in 
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9 ft. 9 in. from the front wall. This natur- 
ally divides the players into up and back 
pairs, but in a court with no buttress one 
partner takes everything on the left and 
the other on the right side. The buttress 
court is certainly a modification of the 
original court—probably the Eton pepper- 
box making itself felt beyond its legitimate 
sphere of influence—and at Rugby itself, 
Marlborough, Clifton, and Repton, the 
courts are all without it. That the buttress 
improves the game most impartial players 
who have tried both kinds of court’ are 
agreed, but its presence or absence has by 
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the left back corner a hard stroke is difficult 
to place properly, a soft, high stroke brings 
the ball back to the same corner with a 
bound high enough to reach the ledge. A 
soft, low stroke only pays if your opponent 
is so far in the right front corner that your 
stroke hits the pepper-box before he can 
get across. All good judges agree that 
players in the outer court should hit at the 
front wall first. 


THE RUGBY GAME.—In discussing 
the Rugby game it must be remembered 
that all Rugby Courts are not the same. 
All alike differ from Eton Courts in having 
no pepper-box, hole, or step; they are gener- 
ally covered in and haye a back wall which 
makes slogging less dangerous. But at 
Oxford and Winchester there is a little 
buttress on the left hand wall, projecting at 
an angle of 135°, and at a distance of 
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this time become a matter of tradition in 
public schools, and in matters of this sort 
changes are impossible. 

The Stroke.—The leg furthest from the 
hand which is making the stroke should be 
advanced, with the weight of the body 
thrown forward upon it. The best style of 
stroke at Rugby Fives closely resembles a 
jerk, the twist of the wrist putting on the 
cut. 

The Server.—In a double game the 
Server, if there is a buttress, is expected to 
take all balls in the front part of the court 
and to leave the back of the court to his 
partner. He should stand rather in front 
of the buttress and well away from the side 
wall. If there is no buttress—or, in a 
single game, even if there is—he must stand 
further back, ready to return any sort of 
first-cut and to take everything that pitches 
on the left side of the court. He must 
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The Player who returns the Service 
should vary as much as he can the pace and 
angle at which his strokes come off the wall, 
and must notice the weak points of his 
opponent’s play. First-cuts should usually 
be hard and low, and should hit the left wall 
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before they pitch, but variety is the great 
thing to aim at, and a too frequent use of 
a favourite stroke has lost many a game. 
Many players ask for a service which falls 
close to the right wall, and then hit low and 
hard at the corner where the right wall 
joins the front wall. The ball, especially 
if it is new, comes off very fast, and with 
a great deal of cut, straight to the back left 
corner and is very difficult to get up. 
Another favourite stroke which needs, 
and repays, practice, is made off a_ ball 
rather far out, by hitting the side wall so 
far from the corner that the ball comes on 
to the front wall to the left of its centre, 
just above the line, and falls at the very 
bottom of the left wall near the front corner. 
Such a ball will often not rise at all. In 
a single game a soft stroke is sometimes 
useful. It should hit the right wall very 
softly, not very near the corner, come on 
to the front wall to the right of its centre, 
and fall very close to the front too softly 
to reach the left wall at all. But in the 
double game soft first-cuts are not very 
profitable; it is wiser to hit hard and low. 
If a first-cut is hit high, it should be hit 
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very hard indeed. The ball will then hit 
the left wall more than half way up and 
come off the back on to the right in the 
back corner. 

The Rally.—When the rally has once 
begun, the beginner should try to watch his 
opponents. ‘This not only aids him in plac- 
ing his own strokes, but enables him to 
judge the direction in which his opponents 
are going to hit, so much so, indeed, that, 
while the poor player is always running 
after the ball, the good player seems to 
make the ball come to him. There is much 
less volleying than in Eton Fives. Low 
volleying pays well, but needs a good eye: 
high volleying the back wall makes of little 
use, for the rapidity of the volley which 
makes it so useful in the Eton game avails 
nothing when the ball can be waited for and 
taken off the back wall. With no pepper- 
box, and at best only a little buttress at 
which to aim, and with volleying difficult 
or useless, the beginner who wishes his 
strokes to score cannot pay too much atten- 
tion to placing the ball. It is to his skill 
in placing he must chiefly look for success. 
Strokes into corners, or just falling short 
of corners, or hugging the side walls, or 
hitting the walls at their angle with the 
floor, can never be practised too much. 
Opponents who are elderly or in bad train- 
ing should be given plenty of running—e.g., 
when both are at the back of the court a 
soft stroke into a front corner, hitting the 
side wall first, may, without affecting the 
result of the rally, still influence the result 
of the game. 

In taking balls in back corners, beginners 
must not get too near the side wall, or the 
ball coming off it on to the back wall will 
prove difficult. Generally, in a corner, to 
be a little too far from the ball is a mistake 
more easy to remedy than the opposite one 
of being too near. A ball close to the front 
wall can be killed by a gentle low stroke so 
aimed that it will nick the side wall at its 
angle with the floor. In the course of the 
rally the beginner must expect to get many 
balls which it will take all his skill simply 
to get up; but, when he does get an easy 
return, he should try to do something 
definite with it. For instance, if he gets a 
ball in the middle of the right hand court, 
he may, with a hard low stroke at the left 
front corner, hitting the front wall first, 
bring the ball into the right back corner. 
To the practised Fives player many other 
strokes will suggest themselves, and a 
beginner can learn more from watching 
good players than by any other means. 

The Literature of the Game is scanty, 
but all Fives players may be referred to Mr. 
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Arnan Tait’s brilliant treatise on Fives in 
the All England Series, to the Badminton 
Fives, and to an article by Mr. G. C. 
Harrison, the old Oxford slow bowler, in 
the Fettes College Magazine for December. 
1896. Mr. Ainger's interesting article in 
the Badminton Series deals mainly with 
Eton Fives. Mr. Harrison writes on the 
Rugby plain court game, but Mr. Tait’s 
essay leaves no detail of either game un- 


touched. 
EL Hox: 
Tue Eron Rutes. 
Printed by permission of Messrs. Sporriswoope & Co., 
Eton College. 

The court is enclosed on three sides and open 
at the back. The “front” wall is the wall facing 
the player, and the “right-hand” and “left-hand” 
walls are the walls on his right hand and left 
hand respectively. The “step” is a shallow step 
dividing the court into two portions, an inner and 
an_outer court. 

The vertical face of the “step” does not reckon 
as part of the floor of the court. 

“On-wall” and “ off-wall” denote the floors of 
the inner and outer court respectively. 

The “pepper-box” is a_ buttress projecting 
from the left-hand wall. With the “step” it 
encloses a small square portion of the floor called 
the “hole.” 

The “line” is the ledge TBRRIRE across the 
front-wall at the height of 4ft. 6 i 

A vertical iine is marked on the front-wall at 
a distance of 3ft. 8in. from the right-hand Bale 

I. The ball must in every case be hit “up,” i 
it must be returned against the front-wall on fan 
above the lower angle of the “line.” Any ball 
except “the service,” which drops on the top of 
any of the walls of the inner court, or which, 
after going “up,” touches the ground first out- 
side the court, or touches any object or person 
outside the court, invariably counts against the 
Sanh, nancy is called a “good ‘un,’ 

IL. The ball must be fairly hit with a single 
blow ae the hand or wrist, and must not touch 
any other part of the striker’s person under the 
penalty of losing a stroke. It must not be caught 
or held in any way except to “serve,” or to stop 
a “blackguard” (See Rule VI.), or to save a 
“good ’un” (See Rule XIII.). 

Position of the Players, 

III. The game is usually played by four per- 
sons, two a ainst two. Thus, if A and B (with 
first innings) play C and D, A, who goes in first, 
stands upon the “on-wall,” near the “ pepper- 
box”; B, his partner, on the “ off-wall” near the 
right-hand outer corner; C stands near the middle 
of the “off-wall” ready to return the “service,” 
and is said to be “in holes”; and D, his partner, 
on the “ off-wall” near the left-hand outer corner. 

Holes Innings. 

IV. In the first innings of (a game A (who goes 
in first) is said to have “holes innings,” i.c., 
when both A and B have been put out, A will 
be “in holes.” This rule only applies to the side 
which goes in first at the beginning of a game; 
afterwards partners take it in turns to be “in 
holes.” If in the first game A has “holes inn- 
ings” and C is “in holes,” then in the second 
game C has “holes innings” and A is “in holes,” 
in the third game B has “holes innings” and D 
is “in holes,” ,and in the fourth game D has 
“holes innings” and B is “in holes.” 
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The Service. 

V. The ball when served must hit first the 
front wall above the “line,” and then the right- 
hand wall, and must fall on the “ off-wall.” The 
player “in holes” need not return the first or any 
“service” till he gets one to his mind, and if he 
fails to return the “service” above the “line” 
no stroke is counted. Serving a “ good ’un” does 
not put a player out. 

The First-Cut, 

VI. The player “in holes” must not return the 
before the first bound. This return is 
called the “first-cut.” He must return it so that 
it should hit either (1) first the right-hand wall 
and then the front wall above the “line”; or (2) 
the front wall above the “line” between the 
right-hand side wall and the vertical line marked 
on the front wall. In both these cases the ball 
may afterwards hit any wall or walls, and may 
fall anywhere on the “on-wall” or “ off-wall.” 
Only the player “in holes” may return the ser- 
vice. A first-cut which is “up,” but not in 
accordance with these condi! ions, is called a 
“blackguard.” The player “in holes” or his 
partner may then touch or catch the ball before 
the first bound, and if this is done no stroke is 
counted. If the ball is not touched or caught, 
it may be returned or not by either of the oppo- 
site players at their option; and if it is not re- 
turned above the “line” no stroke is counted. 

The Bully, 

VII. After the “service” and the “first cut” 
the ball is returned alternately by either side. It 
may be returned by either of the partners before 
the first or before the second bound, and may or 
may not hit the side walls. A “bully” is lost to 
his side by the player who fails to return the ball 
above the line or hits a “ good ’un.” 

Lets. 

VIII. A “let” may be claimed when the player 
is in any way prevented from returning, or im- 
peded in his attempt to return the ball, by one of 
the opposite side. A stroke which would have hit 
the front wall above the “line,” but is prevented 
from doing so by one of the opposite side, counts 
as a “Jet.” A “let” cannot be claimed when a 

“good 'un” is hit, nor when a player is impeded 
by bystanders. In all cases of dispute the um- 
pire’s decision is final. 

Note—If there is no umpire a claim is gener- 
ally allowed. 

IX. If a ball while being returned first strikes 
one of the opposite side, and then the front wall 
above the “line,” it counts as “up”; if it first 
strikes one of the same side it counts against 
the striker, whether it goes “up” or not. 

X. If a ball returned by A or B strike A or B 
after going “up” before the second bound, it 
may be returned or not by C or D at their 
option, and vice versa. If not returned it counts 
as a “let.” If returned above the “line” no 
“Tet” can be claimed. 

Scoring. 

XI. The game consists of fifteen points. Only 
the “in” side can score points. When A is put 
out, B takes his place; when B is put out the 
side i is out and their opponents go in, the player 

‘in holes” haying first innings. The result of 
each “bully” (except in the case of a “let”) is 
either to add one to the score of the “in” side, 
or to put one of them out, as the case may be. 

Two Out. 

XII If C “in holes” loses one point to the 

opposite side, he is said to be “one out”; if he 
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loses a second point, he is said to be “two out,” 
and D takes his place; if D in his turn loses two 
points he is “two out” and C is “in holes” 
again, and so on till A and B are put out; pro- 
vided that he who was “two out” first is then 
the first to go in; but if, through inadvertence 
or otherwise, he does not do so, the error cannot 
be corrected after the “service” has been re- 
turned. If the “out” side lose a point by fail- 
ing to return a ball out of the “hole,” it does 
not count as “one out” against the player “in 
holes.” 

Note.—For the purposes of this rule all bails 
which fall on the “on-wall” belong to the player 
“in holes,” and also all balls falling on the “ off- 
wall” which he attempts to return. 


Saving Good ’uns. 

XIIL. If the player “in holes” hit the “ first- 
cut” in such a way that it will probably fall out 
of court and count as a “good ’un” he or his 
partner may, if they can, prevent it from doing 
so, by touching or catching the ball before it 
falls, provided that the player touching it have 
one or both feet on the doe of the court, or, if 
he jumps for the purpose, alights on the floor of 
the court with the foot which first touches the 
ground. If the ball is caught no stroke is 
counted; if only touched the opposite player may, 
if he pleases, return the ball as in Rule X; if he 
fail to do so, no stroke is counted. This rule 
only applies to “ first-cut.” 


Blackguard Cut. 


XIV. When the side “in” reaches fourteen 
points, the following rules must be observed :— 
(1) The player serving must stand quite close 
to the REPReE bors with one foot on the “on- 
wall,” and the other on the “ off-wall,” and he 
may not place both feet on the “on-wall” until 
the player “in holes” has hit the ball. If he 
forgets to stand thus, and serves the ball with 
both feet on the “on-wall,” the player “in holes,” 
or his partner, may try to be the first to touch 
the ball before it falls. If they succeed in this, 
the player serving is out. If the player serving 
or his partner touch the ball first, or if it hits 
the ground before being touched, it counts neither 
way. A player may remind his partner of this 
tule. (2) When the ball is properly served, the 
player “in holes” may return the “first-cut” 
against any part of the front wall above the 
“line,” with or without hitting the side walls, and 
it is therefore called “ blackguard cut.” Rule VL, 
except the first sentence, is suspended at this 
point of the game. 

Setting. 

XV. If the players are “13 all,” the game, as 

in rackets, may at the option of the out side be 


set to 5 or 3; if “14 all” to 3. Rule XIV. must 
then be observed at 4 and 2 respectively. 


Single Wall Game. 


XVI. When the game is played by two players 
cite, no ball counts unless it fall upon the “on- 
wall,” but a player may return a ball which falls 
on the “off-wall” if he pleases, except the “ ser- 
vice.” Of the two players, he who is “in” stands 
on the right-hand side of the court. and he who 
is “out” on the left-hand side. The “service” 
must hit first the right-hand wall and then the 
front wall above the “line.” The “first-cut” 
must hit either (1) first the left-hand wail and 
then the front wall above the “line,” or (2) first 
the front wall above the “line” and then the 
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right-hand wall. Only so much of Rule XIV. 
need be observed as applies to the “out” player. 


Laws or THE Rucsy GAME AS PLAYED AT 
WINCHESTER, 


By permission of Mr. A. J. Tove. 
Note.—These notes do not correspond exactly in all schools, 


The court is enclosed on four sides. 

The buttress (if there be one) projects from 
the left-hand wall from 94 to ro in., at an angle 
of 135°, and at a distance of 9 ft. 9 in. from the 
front wall. In height it is co-extensive with the 
wall, which is flush with it at both angles, so 
that it is impossible to hit over or behind the 
buttress as it has but one face. 

The “line” either simply painted on the wall, 
or better still set upon wood, runs across the 
front wall at a distance of 34 in. from the ground. 

I, Each game shall consist of 14 points, or aces, 
and a game-ball; if both sides are at 13, the 
game may be set at 5, or at 3, if both have 
reached 14, at the option of the “out” side; 
provided that the “in” side at the time of set- 
ting shall only take one hand the first innings 
after the setting, and also that no false return 
of the game-ball shall be allowed. 

Il. The first innings of the first game shall be 
by lot; but, afterwards, the winner of the pre- 
ceding game shall go in first. 

IL. The side going in first can only take one 
hand the first innings. 

IV. In serving, the server must stand by or 
near the buttress, the player who returns the 
service standing in a line with him; the out- 
playing partner of the server stands behind the 
returner, and the out-playing partner of the 
returner stands behind the server. 

V. The ball must be served to the front and 
right walls in that order, and returned on one 
ae the side walls, and then on the front wall 
above the line, but if a ball be falsely served, it 
is at the option of the adversary to return it. 

VI. The player who has to return the service 
may not, under any circumstances, change places 
with his partner. 

VII. If a ball, after being struck by a player, 
touch his partner or himself, before one of his 
adversaries have touched it and before it has 
bounded a second time, it counts as an ace or 
hand-out against him, as the case may be. 

Note—tThe players shall be at liberty, before 
beginning to play, to agree that if the ball in 
returning from the wall hit the player or his 
partner it shall be a let instead of an ace or hand- 
out, but this shall only be allowed if the players 
are unanimous, and the marker is informe 
it before the beginning of the game. 

VIII. If a player strike at and miss a ball, his 
partner may play it, but he cannot claim a let if 
his adversary is in the way. 

IX. If a ball strike the roof or gallery of a 
covered court, it is a hand-out. 

X. Under no circumstances may kicking the ball 
be_allowed. 

XI. In returning the game-ball, the third suc- 
cessive false return counts against the striker. 
Only on the first occasion of game-ball being 
served need game-ball be called. 

XII. Any service returned below the line counts 
against the striker. 5 

XIII. The above rules apply to single as well 
as to double fives. 


FLY-TYING—[See Sarmon and 
Trovt.] 
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FOOTBALL,— RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
[The article on Rugby Football was 

written in 1897 by the late Mr. Arthur 
Budd, and lays down in admirable manner 
the great principles of the game. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that his views 
were ultra-conservative, nor, we believe, is 
there anyone now who expects to see the 
return of the three three-quarter game, even 
though the last few years have seen the 
revival of the type of forward who goes on 
with the ball. In some respects Mr. Budd 
would probably have modified his views by 
this time, but it has seemed wiser and fairer 
to leave his statements exactly as they were 
originally made. In the same way no 
attempt has been made to select prominent 
players since his day, for upon that point 
opinion would be even more widely diver- 
gent than upon methods of play. 

The New Zealand scrummage formation 
would haye doubtless attracted his atten- 
tion, and probably his unfavourable atten- 
tion, for it certainly did not favour 
“straight pushing,” and the “loose head” 
would also have incurred disapproval, for 
he fully believed in the orthodox 3-2-3 com- 
bination for eight forwards. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that at no time 
since the article was written have its main 
principles been more widely and thoroughly 
accepted than in the present year of 1910.— 


Ep.] 


History of the Game.—I propose to 
devote this part of the article to a sketch of 
the various phases of development which 
the game has undergone from the period of 
twenty a side up to the present time. 

When I was a_school-boy at Clifton 
College in the middle seventies, the game 
played there was identical with that at 
Rugby School. The number on each 
side was twenty, and the arrangement of 
the field was as follows: two full backs, 
one three-quarter, and two halves. It was 
an act of high treason to put down one’s 
head in the scrummage, and, if anybody did 
so, an opponent would promptly remind him 
of this breach of etiquette by raising his 
knee sharply against it. Hacking was per- 
missible, and, as there were no umpires to 
appeal to in the case of a breach of the 
rules, such as, for example, off-side play, 
the innocent party used to take the law 
into his own hands, and with a shout of 
“ off-side, Sir,” administer the orthodox 
punishment for the infringement by vio- 
lently kicking the shin bone of the offender. 

Hacking or tripping over were quite as 
much resorted to as tackling, and though 
they may in these more civilised days appear 
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a rather brutal and crude method of stop- 
ping a runner, they required for success the 
greatest skillandaccuracy. W.O.Moberley, 
the old Rugbeian and Gloucestershire 
cricketer, was a perfect master of the art. 
And not only was it legal to hack over the 
carrier of the ball, but also the first on side, 
and I have seen as many as four of the van 
brought to earth by this means. 

There were extraordinary formalities to 
be gone through in taking the ball out for 
a place kick at goal. The kicker used to 
pick up the ball and make a mark at the 
place where the try was gained. He then 
went to the goal line, and, having made a 
second mark opposite the former one, he 
and the placer proceeded parallel with the 
goal line to as far away from the goal posts 
as they liked. 

The defending sides were allowed to 
stretch forward to their utmost, provided 
they kept the hindmost foot on the second 
mark. The kicker, facing the placer and a 
few feet apart from him, gently punted the 
ball to him, and he made another mark as 
far inwards and towards the goal line as 
he could manage to do with safety. 

The defending side endeavoured to frus- 
trate this manceuvre, either by spoiling the 
catch, if they were able to reach the ball, or 
by seizing the leg of the placer while he 
was attempting to make, but before he had 
actually made, his mark. If they were suc- 
cessful in either, the kick at goal was lost. 
Mauls in goal were very frequent. I have 
seen as many as ten men in one, and there 
was no limit to their duration imposed by 
the laws. 

The art of scrummaging consisted in 
straightforward propulsion. One of those 
in the front rank was expected to get the 
ball between his legs, and hold it there tight, 
while his forwards pushed on him might 
and main. The packs frequently lasted two 
or three minutes, with forwards equipoised ; 
and, to show how times have altered, I have 
only to mention that in those days the 
longest scrummage was considered the best 
and that the spectators on the touch line 
often had their watches out, timing its 
duration. 

The half-back, owing to the tight pack- 
ing of the forwards, had a much easier task 
than he has now, and it sometimes occurred 
that he was right across the field before the 
scrummage had become dismembered. 

When a ball was kicked into touch, both 
sides raced to touch it down, and it was 
legal for opponents to charge one another 
in the struggle for its possession. 

The first step towards a faster game was 
the diminution in the number of players 
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from twenty to fifteen. For a very long 
time after this, however, the original 
arrangement of the back players was pre- 
served. By this change the forwards, now 
ten in number, found themselves able to 
break away from the scrummage, in which 
they had hitherto been boxed up, and to the 
art of dribbling, in consequence, there was 
imparted an enormous impetus. Heads 
down and watching the ball in the scrum- 
mage followed. Hacking in club games 
was abolished, though Rugby School re- 
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to hold the field, and he was reinforced by 
a second, an addition which reduced the 
number of forwards to nine. 

Next in order there was evolved a science 
which has had more to do with revolution- 
ising the character of the game than any 
other innovation. I refer, of course, to 
“passing To whom belongs: the credit of 
the invention is a matter of much dispute, 
but its elaboration was unquestionably the 
work of the Blackheath team. It was at 
first entirely confined to the forwards, but 
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tained it for some years later; a ball going 
into touch was declared by the rules to 
belong to the side other than the one which 
kicked it in, and two umpires and a referee 
made their début as adjuncts to the game, 
but the referee was only authorised to 
adjudicate when there was a diversity of 
opinion between the umpires. The maul in 
goal was retained even later than Vassall’s 
day, but the preliminaries to a place kick, 
which I have described, were never in yogue 
in club football. 

The next step in the same direction was 
a device known by the name of “ Foiking,” 
which emanated from Oxford. It con- 
sisted in a wing forward dexterously extri- 
cating the ball with his foot from the side 
of a scrummage. When the play had 
become very much faster, it was found that 
one man at three-quarter was no longer able 


by degrees spread to the halves. Who was 
the first half to pass out a ball is by no 
means clear. Many aver that J. Payne, of 
Lancashire, set the example, but Alan 
Rotherham was the first to reduce the art of 
feeding to a science, and remains to this 
day the pattern whom every half-back 
strives to imitate. 

We come now to the addition of a third 
three-quarter. It happened in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. The South team, as 
originally selected, only contained two three- 
quarter One of the forwards, P. Newton, 
however, could not play, and Harry Vassall 
wrote to the Committee from Oxford that 
they had a player there of extraordinary 
ability in the person of C. W. Wade, and 
strongly urged his inclusion. Under the 
circumstances the Committee resolved to 
play him, though not without considerable 
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misgiving. The brilliant success of the 
Southern trio, W. N. Bolton, A. M. Evan- 
son, and C. W. Wade, on Richardson’s field, 
settled this question for good. 

The next development was the passing 
by the centre three-quarter to his wings, 
and in this the pioneer was Rawson Robert- 
shaw, who, at centre, applied the same prin- 
ciples which Rotherham had demonstrated 
at half. Coincidently with the addition of 
a third three-quarter the backs were reduced 
from two to one. 

It remained for the Welshmen to add yet 
another three-quarter, but for a long time 
the other countries did not adopt the altera- 
tion, nor indeed was this to be wondered 
at, seeing that Wales for a number of years 
was badly beaten by England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, who adhered to the three system. 

But, just at the moment when the four 
three-quarter game appeared likely to die 
out, there came to its aid two most powerful 
allies in new methods of scrummaging, viz., 
heeling and wheeling, which very soon 
became the fashion, and superseded the 
time-honoured straightforward pushing 
game. ; 

It is important here to note that up to 
this time the four three-quarter game had 
been a failure, because eight men were 
unable to hold their own against nine in the 
packs in the old style. By the introduction 
of heeling and wheeling this state of things 
was altered. The ninth man was no longer 
of the same value in a scrummage which 
was worked by the manceuvre of wheeling, 
or from which the ball was heeled back 
almost at the very moment of its insertion, 
as he was when the pack had to be carried 
by superior power and weight. 

The device of wheeling originated in 
Yorkshire, and one of its earliest exponents 
was the then famous Bradford Club. Where 
the practice of heeling back first came from 
it is difficult to say. It is, of course, a clear 
breach of the rules of the game, but it was 
countenanced so long without the interfer- 
ence of the authorities that it ultimately 
came to be regarded as an unwritten law. 

The last alteration up to date is in the 
relative position of the two halves. They 
no longer stand level with each other, but, 
with a view of facilitating the shortness, 
quickness, and accuracy of the passing, one 
of them takes the scrummage, the so-called 
“donkey-half,” while the other stands back 
midway between his confrére and the three- 
quarters, transforming himself, as it were, 
into a quasi fifth three-quarter. 

As the popularity of the game increased, 
and consequently partisanship became more 
violent, it was found impossible to get im- 
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partial umpires, and in their stead two 
linesmen were substituted, whose sole duty 
consisted in holding up a flag at the place 
where the ball went into touch, while the 
referee had the sole right of deciding on 
appeals made to him for breaches of the 
tules, and signified his allowance of them 
by blowing a whistle. Lastly, the right of 
appeal was abolished, and at the present 
time the referee is invested with an absolute 
discretion. 

That the reduction of the number of 
players from twenty to fifteen, which 
brought about the introduction of dribbling 
and passing, effected a great improvement, 
is on all hands admitted, but whether the 
addition of a fourth three-quarter has been 
beneficial to the play is a matter which has 
been very hotly debated. 

It only remains briefly to mention some 
of the distinguished players at different 
periods of the game. In the days of twenty 
a_ side, H. Freeman, the Marlborough 
Nomad, a great goal-dropper and a power- 
ful runner, was the most celebrated three- 
quarter of his time. The most distin- 
guished halves were S. Finnel, an old Clif- 
tonian, and G. H. Milton, who was the 
private secretary of the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes. The most famous forwards were 
Frederick Stokes, the elder brother of 
Lennard Stokes, C. W. Crosse and F. H. 
Lee, both of Oxford University, and the 
late Dr. Irvine, of the Edinburgh Academi- 
cals. 

Coming to the first period of the fifteen 
game, i.c., that with three three-quarters, 
Alec Pearson, of Blackheath, H. B. 
Tristram, of Oxford, and W. Mitchell, of 
Cambridge, were all magnificent backs, and 
if a ballot were taken Tristram would prob- 
ably have come out at the top of the poll. 
Lennard Stokes and Maclagan were un- 
doubtedly the greatest three-quarters of 
their day. The former, who in the opinion 
of many has never had an equal before or 
since, was certainly the greatest drop-kicker 
the world has ever seen. His kicking com- 
bined the great length with the most 
wonderful accuracy, and an ability to kick 
in an extraordinarily small compass. 
Maclagan has never been excelled at 
defence. He possessed a wonderful know- 
ledge of the game and consummate judg- 
ment, and was certainly the best captain of 
modern times. Malcolm Cross, of the 
Glasgow Academicals, was a great goal- 
dropper. 

Following Lennard Stokes and W. E. 
Maclagan came Rawson Robertshaw, R. L. 
Aston, and F. Alderson, all ideal centre 
three-quarters ; and then C. W. Wade, M. A. 
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Evanson, and W. N. Bolton, probably the 
most powerful trio physically that ever 
played in this position; and later still A. E. 
Stoddart, of Blackheath, Rawson Robert- 
shaw and R. E. Lockwood, of Yorkshire. 
Bolton, a splendidly proportioned man with 
great pace, ran straight and handed off. 
Wade had the power of levering opponents 
off with his hips. The three were one and 
all most difficult men to stop when once 
under weigh. Stoddart was certainly one 
of the most graceful players who ever 

_donned a jersey. His dodging was simply 
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magnificent tackler, Martin Scott, who was 
quite as good as Rotherham, and Campbell, 
of the Glasgow Academicals, and A. R. 
Don Wauchope, a marvellous runner, are 
the most distinguished names. 

It is a matter of opinion which of two 
men was the best forward we have ever seen, 
C. Reid, of the Edinburgh Academicals, or 
C. Gurdon, of Cambridge and Richmond. 
Gissy Graham and Bob Ainslie were mag- 
nificent scrummagers and dribblers. Other 
splendid forwards were E. Forrest, of 
Ireland, G. F. Vernon, of Blackheath, 
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marvellous. Sometimes he would go right 
through the thick of a team without a hand 
being laid upon him, and he was able to field 
a ball off the ground when running at full 
speed. 

R. E. Lockwood, a pocket Hercules, was 
an exceptionally clever player, and though 
he was a fine runner, his great forte was 
his judgment kicking, and he was the first 
man to start the example of kicking 
obliquely across the field, and running on 
himself at full speed, so as to put his for- 
wards, who were at the spot where the ball 
pitched, onside. 

At half-back, Alan Rotherham (to whom 
T have already referred), W. A. Evanson, 
exceedingly fast and powerful, Twynam, a 
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Inglis, of Oxford, C. J. Marriott, A. R. 
Robinson, and G.S. Jeffry, of Cambridge. 

In the four three-quarter game (1.e., since 
it has been universally adopted), Bancroft, 
of Swansea, and Byrne, of Moseley, were 
pre-eminent as full-backs. At three- 
quarter, A. J. Gould stood alone by himself, 
not only unsurpassed, but unapproachable. 
To him was due the conception of the 
theory. He possessed great pace and dodg- 
ing qualities, and the power of grasping a 
situation in the twinkling of an eye, and 
he was a wonderful goal-dropper. Other 
famous names are T. W. Pearson, of New- 
port, E. M. Baker, of Oxford, Campbell 
and Gregor Macgregor, of the London 
Scottish. 
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The most prominent halves have been 
Selwyn Biggs, of Cardiff, E. W. Taylor, 
of Newcastle, and R. H. Cattell, of 
Oxford. 

McEwan, of the Edinburgh Academicals, 
and R. G. MacMillan, of the London 
Scottish, are undoubtedly the best of the 
forwards of the present (1897) era. 

No article would be complete which did 
not refer to the great work of Rowland Hill 
in the cause of the Rugby Union. His 
name has become a household word, and 
will assuredly go down to posterity as a 
landmark in the game. “ 

Hints on the Game.—The first lesson to 
be appreciated is that the whole tendency 
of the modern game has been to convert 
the component parts of a football team 
into a well-regulated machine, and that it is 
on co-ordination, rather than individual ex- 
cellence, that success depends. 

The first step must be the choice of a 
definite style. You may elect to play a fast 
game or a slow one, a passing or a dribbling 
one, but, if your tactics are to be successful, 
your men must from the very first under- 
stand what the style is to be, and one and 
all must co-operate in carrying it out. Your 
election will, no doubt, in a large measure 
be determined by the material at command, 
and you will have to consider whether your 
men are best adapted to a fast or slow game, 
to a foot or hand one. 

The Selection of Teams.—I hold a very 
strong opinion that the fewer engaged in 
this task the better, and I have a firm belief 
in leaving the matter in the hands of the 
captain or secretary, if those officials are 
competent judges of play. The greater the 
power you vest in them, the more likely they 
are to realise their responsibility, and the 
greater the interest and work which they 
will devote to the management of the club. 
With a numerous selecting committee, on 
the other hand, you simply arrive at the 
resultant of divers opinions; and under such 
circumstances you are not likely to develop 
a homogeneous fifteen or unanimity of 
style. : 

It is always advisable, where possible, to 
keep a second fifteen in competition with 
the first. There is no such stimulus to a 
man’s play as the knowledge that his place 
is not secure. This is year by year 
demonstrated by the University fifteens, 
who invariably play a very much harder 
game before the ’Varsity match, when each 
player is fighting for his blue, than they do 
after the Christmas vacation. 

The Captain.—On the shoulders of the 
captain falls the whole management of a 
team. The question of the selection of 
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captain becomes, therefore, one of most 
vital importance. The custom prevails of 
electing to the post the oldest player. This 
I regard as a great mistake. In my opinion 
the man best qualified to discharge the 
duties of generalship ought to be selected, 
irrespective of any claims of seniority which 
another candidate may possess. It goes 
without saying that he must be a popular 
man, but his popularity must not prevent 
his being a determined autocrat, whose word 
He must possess a 
thorough knowledge of the game, insist on 
the observance of the strictest discipline, 
and never flag in his efforts to infuse en- 
thusiasm and maintain vitality. 

On the field his duties will be (1) to 
select the style of play, and see that its 
essential points are observed. (2) To 
correct mistakes. A man who indulges in 
a bad bit of play should be immediately 
reprimanded. (3) To keep his side to- 
gether and at high pressure by continual 
exhortation, picking out the slackers for his 
censure, and rallying his side when it shows 
signs of going to pieces. (4) To preserve 
silence. All talking must be peremptorily 
stopped. It is a pure waste of energy, dis- 
organises the game, and generally leads to 
wrangling. The captain is the only man 
who has a right to talk. (5) To watch 
most carefully the manceuvres of his ad- 
versaries, and endeavour to checkmate them 
by counter tactics. (6) To see that every 
player of the opposite side is marked by 
one of his own on the line out. This is 
most important. 

From these suggestions it will be at once 
apparent that it is best to have as captain, if 
possible, a player outside the scrummage, 
inasmuch as in that position he has a better 
opportunity of seeing exactly how the game 
is going. 

Method of Play—Passing.—The whole 
tendency of modern play has been to make 
the game more fast and open, and the main 
factor in the transformation has been pass- 
ing. But though this art has undoubtedly 
placed a very great premium on speed, it 
must not be forgotten that dribbling, though 
not so effective on a dry ground, or so 
attractive from a spectacular point of view, 
possesses nevertheless the advantage that it 
is practicable under any conditions of 
weather, whereas a greasy ground, a wet 
ball, or a boisterous wind render passing a 
matter of great difficulty, and sometimes an 
impossibility. Every club should be pro- 
ficient in both schools of play. 

_ The following are the axioms of pass- 
ing :— 

1. The one object is to transfer the ball 
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to one of your own side who is in a more 
advantageous position than yourself. 

2. It follows as a rider that, unless there 
is someone in such a position, you must on 
no account pass, but must stick to the ball 
yourself, inasmuch as passing at all times 
involves a risk, which, unless there is a 
palpable advantage to be gained—and in this 
case there is none whatever—ought not to 
be run. 

3. For the same reason no one must ever 
pass within his own 25 yards line. N.B.— 
This golden rule is being continually trans- 

~ gressed, and I have often Seen International 
players offend. A captain cannot be too 
severe on the transgressor. 

4. You must pass at the most opportune 
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proper person to whom the pass should be 
made, and he is the player in the most ad- 
vantageous position in relation to the 
runner. A captain ought to put his foot 
down at once on this silly abuse, which only 
bewilders the carrier, or brings him to a 
standstill in uncertainty as to what he ought 
to do. 

8. The practice of feinting, which might 
be described as passing by not passing at 
all, is a most effective practice, but it re- 
quires the employment of great judgment 
as to when it should be resorted to, and a 
capacity to take in the situation in the 
twinkling*of an eye. No definite law can 
be stated on the subject, which much be 
wholly governed by the circumstances at- 
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moment, i.¢., when you have made the pass 
a certainty, and at the very moment when 
most can be gained by it. 

5. The pass must be low, quick, clean, 
and (where practicable) as short as pos- 
sible. High slow passes are liable to be 
intercepted, while short ones are obviously 
very much more safe and accurate than 
long. 

6. It follows from the above that players 
should back up as nearly level and as close 
as possible to the carrier, and that the back- 
ing up should be done broadcast and 
towards the open. These remarks do not, 
of course, apply to a long pass by a half to 
a three-quarter back, and by a centre three- 
quarter to his wing. 

7. Never call for a pass unless you are in 
a palpably better position than the carrier. 
At the present time a most pernicious prac- 
tice exists of almost everybody in the 
vicinity of the carrier shouting for a pass. 
Now only one of this chorus can be the 
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taching to the particular incident of play. 
The carrier of the ball feints to pass, and 
so perplexes the would-be tackler anc 
decoys him to the player to whom he 
imagines a pass has been made. In such 
a case the carrier secures an open field for 
himself. 

It will be convenient here to consider 
what, under these circumstances, the tackler 
ought to do. He should most unquestion- 
ably invariably go for the carrier of the 
ball. It must be remembered that he is one 
against two. If he makes for the player 
who, he thinks, is about to receive the ball, 
he is bound to leave an open channel at the 
disposal of the runner, while he himself 
tackles nobody at all. If, on the other hand, 
he goes for the carrier, he at any rate forces 
his hand, and either tackles him with the 
ball, or compels him to make his pass. In 
this case he has rendered a service to his 
side, in the former to his adversaries. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on this 
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very important point. I have constantly 
seen men wavering and hesitating as to 
which of the two they ought to make for, 
and finally fall between two stools and go 
for neither. I would remark, moreover, 
that, even where there is no feinting done, 
it is the practice of the majority of centre 
three-quarters, when the opposite centre is 
running, immediately to deploy to the wing 
three-quarter, taking it for granted that the 
ball will be passed out. This is a very great 
error indeed, and it can be laid down as a 
hard and fast law that it is the duty of every 
three-quarter to devote his attention 
primarily to his vis-a-vis. 

Lastly, passing is, in my opinion, greatly 
overdone, and in minor clubs the science is 
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Dribbling—Much that has been said 
about passing applies to dribbling. It is an 
art which can only be acquired by the most 
assiduous practice; and it must be recol- 
lected that what you want is combined and 
concentrated, and not isolated, dribbling, 
which is easily checked, and therefore not 
of great value. 

The following are the most important 
Tules :— 

1. You must not be in too great a hurry 
in dribbling the ball, or you will be sure 
to overrun it. A Rugby ball does, not 
roll with the accuracy of an Association 
one. 

2. A player should thoroughly understand 
how to pass by the foot, and here the axioms 
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frequently burlesqued. A great many men 
appear to be imbued with the idea that they 
ought to get rid of the ball the moment they 
get it; so that one sees runners not sprinting 
or dodging, but going half speed, and look- 
ing first on one side and then on the other 
for someone to pass to. The consequence 
is that the ball very often passes through 
a dozen hands in a stationary position, and 
at the end of a pretty piece of legerdemain 
things are as they were, and the performers 
are no better off than when they started 
the manceuvre. I most strongly advise that 
a player receiving the ball should sprint 
ahead at full speed without hesitating or 
looking round, until he sees a risk of being 
tackled, and that then, and not till then, he 
should pass to the most advantageously 
piaced player, who, if the backing up has 
been done in the proper manner, ought to 
be near him and on the open side. 
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enumerated with regard to passing by hand 
would apply to a very large extent. 

3. A player should be able to use the out- 
side as well as the inside of his foot, so that 
he may be able to pass right or left as 
occasion requires. 

4. As in passing by hand, the forwards 
should back up the dribble broadcast, and 
on the side to which the ball can be most 
advantageously transferred. 

5. When a half or three-quarter back is in 
a good position in the open to score, the 
dribbler, if he be sufficiently skilful to make 
a long pass, should shoot the ball across to 
him immediately. 

6. A half-back should not make a practice 
of dribbling. It may pay occasionally, but 
you will generally find that the half-back 
who habitually dribbles is apt to neglect the 
feeding of his three-quarter backs, and can- 
not stop a rush of forwards, because he 
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seldom picks up the ball, and cannot do it 
on an emergency. 

The fact that there is not merely so much 
dribbling now as there used to be is prob- 
ably due to the greater popularity of passing 
by hand. At the same time there is no 
saying what a team which had brought to 
perfection the art of combined dribbling 
might do. 

In some clubs the catcher of the ball from 
the throw out immediately drops it, and 
starts a dribble; but this device, for success, 
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Pace, dash, and skill, when combined with 
weight and physical power, are important 
attributes of a good forward, but the most 
valuable of all qualities is that of hard work, 
and you will do well, therefore, to impress 
continually upon your men that, whatever 
else they may be able to accomplish on the 
field of play, they must be able at any rate 
to play hard. It is very much wiser to 
have your team composed of men who play 
resolutely in any kind of game than of 
those who are brilliant and who figure con- 
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requires a previously understood concerted 
action amongst the forwards, and is by no 
means easy to accomplish successfully. 
Judgment Kicking —I should mention 
that the Yorkshire forwards do not go in 
for dribbling, but for what is known as 
“judgment kicking.” This consists in 
kicking the ball just hard enough to stop 
between themselves and the nearest half or 
three-quarter, and then following up at full 
speed, in order, if possible, to reach it first 
and to prevent their opponents from picking 
it up. Another variety of it is a long 
oblique kick to some unprotected part of 
the field with the same object. This device 
is all very well when it succeeds, but the 
kick must obviously be very well judged and 
directed, and is just as likely as not to go 
too far. On the whole, I think that drib- 
bling is by far the soundest, and, in the 
long run, the most paying game. 
Departments of Play—Forward Play.— 
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spicuously when they win, but fail when 
you have a beaten side. 

One may take it as a hard and fast rule 
that one never should pick a loafer, no 
matter how brilliant a player he may be, 
for it must not be forgotten that his share 
of the hard work has to be done by the rest 
of the team, and that he is a source of weak- 
ness on defence. 

There are two phases of play: (1) play 
in the scrummage, (2) play in the open. 

Scrummaging.—The first great lesson to 
be appreciated is that all the pace and skill 
in the world are useless unless you hold the 
scrummage. This is, indeed, a golden 
axiom. Back players must have room, but 
if your forwards are routed, they are 
swamped and never have an opportunity of 
getting off, while the opposing phalanx 
sweeps all before it with the force of a 
torrent. 

It follows that: (1) You must have a 
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sufficiency of scrummage work. (2) The 
best team is the one which combines this 
sufficiency with pace in the open. 

The present fashionable methods of 
scrummaging are (1) wheeling or screwing, 
and (2) heeling out. The old practice of 
pushing straight ahead may be said to have 
fallen into disuse, for the time being, at 
any rate, if not for ever. 

Wheeling.—The means employed in 
wheeling are not strictly within the letter 
of the law, inasmuch as during the process 
the bulk of the scrummagers are off-side. 
The practice has, however, been admitted 
by tacit consent, and may be said to have 
become legitimate. 

The essence of the science consists in 
your own forwards obtaining possession of 
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your manceuvre in secrecy and unmolested. 
(3) You must nurse it skilfully, holding the 
scrummage at the same time, of course, 
till the moment for wheeling arrives. 
(4) You must wheel to the side on which 
you can best screw off your adversaries, 
and then rush ahead with the ball. 

From the above it will be gathered that 
the manceuvre is by no means easy of execu- 
tion, and as a matter of fact there are not 
many teams which can accomplish it with 
precision. With very few exceptions the 
International teams of the last few years 
have more often than not failed in their 
attempts to bring it into play. Like most 
other fanciful manceuyres it is very danger- 
ous when it fails. The mistake which most 
sides make in attempts to employ it is leay- 
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the ball in the scrummage, and withdrawing 
it behind the first or second row of scrum- 
magers, where it lies safe from the inter- 
ference of your adversaries, who are thus 
prevented from executing a _ similar 
manceuvre. Here it is nursed by careful 
manipulation till it is seen in which direction 
the bias of the scrummage is tending, and 
an opinion can be formed whether it would 
be better to execute the wheel to the right 
or to the left. When this point has been 
ascertained, the wheel is made on the most 
favourable side by the back row bringing 
the ball round to the front, while the front 
row slide off their adversaries. 

If you are going to wheel, then, (1) you 
must be the first to get possession of the 
ball in the scrummage. This is a sine qua 
non. (2) You must immediately pull it 
back behind the front row of scrummagers, 
so that it will be safe from the interference 
of your adversaries, and you may execute 


ing the ball behind in their hurry to wheel. 
As a consequence; they make a present of 
the ball to their adversaries with a fair field 
in front of them, since they themselves, 
by screwing off their opponents, are now 
behind them, and off-side as far as the play 
is concerned. The greatest precaution must 
be taken to see that the ball is brought on 
by the wheelers, or the result is bound to 
be disastrous. 

I am personally of opinion that a very 
much sounder method would be to pull the 
ball back, and then push straight ahead in 
the old-fashioned style. This possesses the 
advantage of being absolutely safe, and it 
is a surprise to me that no team as yet has 
adopted it. Any side which did so would 
meet with astonishing success in these days, 
when straight-ahead propulsion has become 
a dead letter. 

Heeling Out—tThe art consists in this: 
The heel out is not always executed the 
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moment the scrummage is formed. This 
would be too transparent a dey Pos- 
session of the ball must first of all be ob- 
tained as in wheeling, and the forwards 
must from the very commencement of the 
scrummage push their utmost in order to 
convey to their opponents the idea that they 
are trying to carry the pack and so mask the 
manceuvre. When they are actually push- 
ing their opponents is the moment when 
heeling should be done. 

Both wheeling and heeling are strategies 
which are distasteful to players of the old 
school, but they have without doubt become 
part and parcel of the sgame, and no side 
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ranks. If under such circumstances the 
opposing side happen to get on a rush, the 
result may be very serious. (4) Form a 
compact scrummage with the heads down. 
Long and straggling packs are easily broken 
through, and, moreover, do not admit of 
any of the manceuvres before detailed with 
reference to wheeling and heeling. (5) 
Never kick a ball forward ina scrummage. 
By so doing you lose it yourself, and hand 
it over to the control of your adversaries. 


(6) Always keep your eye on the ball in 
the fight, so as to detect the progress of 
your opponents’ manceuvres. (7) The 


half-backs should keep the forwards in- 
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which is not versed in them would stand a 
ghost of a chance with one which is. 

As regards scrummaging generally, the 
following points are of the highest import- 
ance. (1) Be the first to form the scrum- 
mage and pack quickly. This is half the 
battle. (2) Get the first push. The whole 
momentum should be applied the very in- 
stant the ball is put down. The above are 
the means by which what is termed “ rush- 
ing” a scrummage is effected. (3) When 
you find yourself on your opponents’ side 
of the scrummage and in front of the ball, 
get round immediately and re-form. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on this last point. 
As a rule,. forwards of the present day are 
apt to wait for the ball to overtake them 
instead of running round again immediately, 
and filling the breaches in the forward 
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formed of the locality and movements of 
the ball in the pack. 

Open Play.—When once the scrummage 
is broken up, the first great secret of open 
play is to break away quickly and follow 
up at full speed. This should be sprinting, 
and not the trotting which we so often see. 
There is nothing more important than quick 
following up, and it should be done en 
masse, and not singly, so that five or 
men, and not one only, are on the spot to 
tackle an adversary who gets the ball. Pass- 
ing and dribbling I have already dealt with, 
so that I will say no more about them here, 
merely remarking that they are accomplish- 
ments essential to a good forward. Pick- 
ing up by forwards should be discouraged, 
since it spoils the rushes. 

One of the most important items of open 
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forward play is the line out from touch, 
and I have found that in this it very much 
assists men to have their accustomed places, 
some near in and some far out from the 
touch line. Each of your forwards must 
mark one of the opposite side. Many a 
try is lost through leaving a man unmarked, 
and so allowing him to get away. This 
occurs over and over again even in the very 
best matches, and a captain should always 
keep a watchful eye on the line out. 
Finally, a forward should be a sure and 
determined tackler, and recollect that even 
if he cannot nail his man, he is hampering 
his movements by going for him, and that 
by following him across the field after he 
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it, without running himself; (2) when he 
runs himself, clears his vis-d-vis, gets his 
three-quarter on his legs, and nurses him till 
he gets an opportune moment to make his 
pass. The latter is undoubtedly the more 
efficacious way of proceeding, but it must 
be remembered that a half has not always 
time to carry it out, as, for instance, when 
his vis-d-vis is almost on the top of him, or 
when he is in front of his opponents’ goal, 
and not a moment is to be lost. In these 
cases the half, if he passes at all, must do 
so immediately. To which of the three- 
quarters he will pass will depend on his 
judgment and the circumstances of the case, 
but it is best to pass to the centre, when 
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has missed him he is narrowing his margin 
of open ground. If a forward misses his 
man, he should not give up, but follow in 
hot pursuit, for he may get him from behind 
at the next check. 

Half-back Play.—Imprimis, and above 
everything else, a half-back must realise 
that he is essentially a conduit pipe between 
the forwards and three-quarter backs, and 
that it is for the latter and not himself that 
he must mainly shape his play. This con- 
ception of his character originated the art 
of what is commonly known as “ feeding,” 
an innovation which has revolutionised the 
game. It is, therefore, necessary that a 
half-back should be intimately acquainted 
with this science; otherwise, he is wholly 
unfitted for the post. 

There are two styles of “feeding”; (1) 
stationary, i.e., when the half passes the ball 
to the three-quarter the moment he receives 


possible, for he is in a better position to 
develop the game than a wing, whose field 
of operations is curtailed on one side by the 
touch-line. 

The most skilful passer, however, will 
be no good unless he is quick on the ball, 
for if he is not, his vis-a-vis will invariably 
get it before him. This opens up the ques- 
tion as to how far from the scrummage he 
ought to stand; and on this point, in my 
opinion, no hard and fast law can be laid 
down. Some great players have been in 
the habit of standing a long way off, while 
I have seen other famous ones stationed 
right on the fringe of the pack. Standing 
some distance off undoubtedly gives you 
more room when you get the ball, but on 
the other hand you are not so likely to get 
it as if you were standing nearer in, and, 
both in the matter of stopping rushes and 
getting on to your vis-d-vis, you are at a 
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disadvantage. The precise spot should be 
that which a player finds best suited to his 
style. 

A third essential for a half is a capacity 
to tackle and stop rushes. He must keep 
a vigilant eye on his vis-a-vis, and be ready 
to nail him the very instant the ball comes 
to him; and when his adversaries are 
making a dribbling rush he must throw him- 
self fearlessly on the ball. 

Fourthly, a half should be a good kicker, 
so that he can relieve his side by sending 

_ the ball into touch when on defence. For 
this purpose screw-kicking is especially 
useful. 
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that the play is suddenly transposed from 
one side of the scrummage to the other, 
while the stream of players, who have 
brought the ball through, remain where 
they were. The vis-d-vis of the half-back 
who originally received the ball is thus pre- 
vented from tackling him, while his 
colleague, if the pass is a swift one, is prob- 
ably not yet ready to tackle, or is possibly 
in ignorance of the fact that the pass has 
been made. The half, therefore, who has 
received the cross pass is thus able to 
transfer to his three-quarter unmolested. 
It is a strategy most excellently employed 
when the play is near touch, and there is 
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Fifthly, as the duty of throwing the ball 
out of touch devolves on the halves, every 
half ought to be a long and accurate 
thrower. 

Co-operation of the two Half-backs.— 
A most effective game can be played by 
the co-operation of the two halves in the 
employment of cross passing. For its 
accomplishment it is necessary that there 
should exist between the two a most com- 
plete understanding, and an intimate know- 
ledge of each other’s play, together with 
complete unselfishness. The method is this. 
When the ball comes out to a half on one 
side of the scrummage, he immediately 
throws across to his colleague, and vice 
versa. The essence of the theory, of course, 
is that it changes the tack of the game, and 
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no margin between the scrummage and the 
touch-line in which to develop the game. 
Then, if the ball comes out to the half on 
the touch-line, he can, by throwing across 
to his colleague, immediately transfer the 
play to the open field. In point of defence, 
moreover, it is of very great value. When 
a half, for instance, gets the ball, and sees 
that there is no possible chance of his 
escaping being tackled by his vis-a-vis, who 
is close upon him, he can get out of the 
difficulty of the situation by a cross pass. 
The game of co-operation has come to be 
so generally recognised as the one to play 
that, in choosing half-backs for great 
matches, an inferior club couple are often 
preferred to two better individual players 
in order to preserve the combination. 
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Another innovation of recent years is 
the practice of one half taking the scrum- 
mage, while his colleague stands back 
between him and the three-quarters, an 
intermediary, as it were, between a half and 
three-quarters. The half who is on the 
open side of the play is the one to stand 
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back, and the other takes the scrummage. 
The object in view is to facilitate the transit 
of the ball to the three-quarters by the 
agency of short passing. It is most im- 
portant, however, to bear in mind that these 
tactics are only to be employed in offence. 
When on defence it is absolutely imperative 
that both halves should resume their usual 
position, t.e., both take the scrummage for 
the purpose of stopping rushes and tackling 
their opponents. 

Three-quarter-back Play.—There are 
two systems of three-quarter-back play; 
(1) three three-quarters; (2) four three- 
quarters. Opinions have differed widely as 
to which is the better method, but after a 
prolonged controversy, throughout which 
England, Scotland, and Ireland persevered 
with three three-quarters as against the four 
of Wales, the system of the latter has gradu- 
ally made headway, and is now the more 
generally accepted. It is important to note 
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the fact that in the days of the old straight- 
forward pushing the four three-quarter 
game was a failure, and year by year 
Wales paid the penalty for the innovation 
by disastrous defeats in International 
matches. 

It has been contended (1) that eight 
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forwards cannot hold their own against 
nine; (2) that the ground is not broad 
enough to give room to four three-quarters. 

With regard to the first contention, I 
would remark that under the altered con- 
ditions of forward play, which heeling and 
wheeling have brought about, the theory 
that nine forwards are bound to rout eight 
is a fallacy. Nothing of the sort occurs. 
The fact is that the whole character of 
forward play has been altered by these inno- 
vations, and that scrummaging has become 
rather a question of finesse and manceuvre 
than of weight and physical power. Under 
these circumstances it is very obvious that 
the value of the ninth man in the scrum- 
mage is not what it used to be under the 
old régime. Then I admit that nine would 
have routed eight, but under the present 
method of scrummaging I am sure that they 
do not. 

Assuming that eight men under the 
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altered state of things can hold nine, is it 
not patent that an extra man at three- 
quarter is a manifest advantage both 
from an offensive and defensive point of 
view? 

In the first place he strengthens the 
defence, for four men must of necessity be 
more difficult to get through than three— 
in fact I would go so far as to say that in 
the present state of things three are unable 
to hold four in check, unless the four three- 
quarter side are utterly broken down 
forward. 7 

Secondly, it is clear that he contributes 
to your offence. His presence brings into 
play short passing, which is a great deal 
easier, and at the same time more precise 
than long, and his introduction admits of 
very delicate co-ordination, which, if 
brought to any degree of perfection, is diffi- 
cult to break down. 

In addition to this, whenever one of the 
four gets the ball, he is, ceteris paribus, at 
an advantage of two to one as regards his 
vis-a-vis, and it is, to my mind, an utter 
impossibility for one man to stop two. 
Supposing, we will say, one of the centres 
on the four side gets the ball, and that the 
centre of the three side goes, as he is bound 
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straight, in the latter they run round, so that 
the four do not require an inch more latitude 
than the three. 

Under the present phase of forward play, 
therefore, I am strongly of opinion that it 
is essential to play four. That the system 
substitutes machinery for individuality, and 
that it does not, and never will, produce 
players of the same ability as the three 
game I at once admit; and if you were to 
take some of the present famous four three- 
quarters and put them in a three game, you 
would find them most inferior players, 
because they have become accustomed to 
devote the whole of their attention to one 
department of the game only, 1.e., passing, 
in order that they may convert themselves 
into a component part of an elaborate 
machine, and are wholly devoid of 
resource. 

If a radical change comes about in the 
forward play which will restore to weight 
and physical strength their premium—a 
change which may occur any day—then 
the three game will once more be uni- 
versally adopted. There can be no question 
that the three game is an infinitely superior 
school wherein to train a young player, and 
it is a matter of congratulation to know that 
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to do, for him. He immediately, of course, 
passes to his fellow centre, for whom the 
wing on the three side must now make. 
The centre on the four side straightway 
passes to his wing, who has a clear field in 
front of him, for, the wing of the three 
side being already employed, there is no one 
left to stop him. 

As regards the breadth of the ground, 
I would point out that the four game is a 
wholly different one from that of the three. 
In the former the three-quarters run 


our great public schools, which are nurseries 
for the supply of our best talent, still (1897) 
adhere to the three game, except on the 
occasions of matches with outside clubs. 
The three game is, therefore, still very 
largely played, and I accordingly give the 
principles which govern it. 

Three Three-quarters—The Centre.— 
A centre is the correlative of the half-back, 
and as the latter has to play, not for himself, 
but for the men behind him, in the same 
way a centre has to make the game for his 
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two wings. Every word which has been 
written about the opportune passing of a 
half to a three-quarter applies to the passing 
of a centre to his wings. Thus it will some- 
times be his game to pass out at once with- 
out running himself; at other times he will 
be able to nurse his wings and get them well 
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it is advisable for the centre to move up 
nearer to his halves, and to bring up his 
wings with him, so that he may be in a 
better position to take a pass and in quicker 
time. 

The Wings.—The modern game has 
placed a premium on speed, and it has con- 
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on their legs, passing at the exact moment 
when they will have the best chance of 
scoring, and again, at another time, he may 
resort to feinting, and, if he can secure a 
clear passage thereby, run in himself. 

The other essentials of a centre are that 
he should be a sure kick and tackler, and 
a fearless stopper of rushes. These are 
most indispensable qualities, inasmuch as 
the burden of the defence will rest on his 
shoulders. The rushes, as a rule, fall to 
his share, and when in his own twenty-five, 
or at a moment when he cannot pass or 
make headway himself, he will be bound 
to kick. Though it may be safely said that 
all three-quarters ought to be good tacklers 
and kickers, this is essentially the case with 
the centre, so that efficient kicking in this 
position is absolutely necessary. And here 
I would remark—and this applies to kicking 
by halves and full backs—that every kick 
should reach touch. In this respect the 
modern generation has steadily deteriorated, 
for the reason that an enormous amount of 
attention is paid to passing, and kicking is 
consequently comparatively neglected—in- 
deed, one might almost say that accurate 
kicking into touch is a lost art. 

The centre will, of course, be on the look- 
out for a drop at goal, if he is an expert at 
this, but it is not good play to drop at goal 
when a judicious pass can make a try a 
certainty. When near his adversaries’ goal, 
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sequently become the custom to place 
sprinters on the wing. By this I do not 
mean to say that other qualities, such as 
kicking and tackling, are not desirable, but 
only to point out that either speed or 
dodging powers are absolutely requisite in 
this position. All that has been written 
about the kicks of a centre reaching touch 
applies equally here. 

When the centre is running and nursing 
the wing, the latter must back him up in the 
position which will make the pass easiest 
for him. The dividing distance, however, 
must depend wholly on the situation. 

The wings must be careful not to close 
in towards the scrummage, and so run the 
risk of being outflanked by their opponents ; 
in fact, each three-quarter should keep 
exactly opposite his vis-d-vis, and on no 
account come nearer towards the scrummage 
than the latter does. 

All three-quarters should go to the assist- 
ance of the full back in cases of emergency. 
This applies most particularly to cases where 
(1) a back has run in front of the three- 
quarter; or (2) has followed up his kick. 
In both these cases the post is undefended, 
and a three-quarter should drop back imme- 
diately. 

Four Three-quarter Back Play.—As 
previously remarked, the four three-quarter 
game is of a totally different character from 
the three. In the latter, as we have seen, 
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the single centre nurses his wings and _ the last carrier re-transfers to the first, who 


passes at the most opportune moment, but 
in the case of four we have two centres, 
and the method employed is that of short 
passing. The running is not nearly to the 
same extent across the ground—in fact, the 
field of play is not sufficiently broad to 
admit of this in the case of four—but very 
much straighter. The game is an elabora- 
tion, on a more precise scale, of the short 
passing of the forwards which occurs when 
they back up one another broadcast. The 

_ quartette, during a run by one of them, 
preserve their relative positions, advancing 
parallel. 

The passing is done when the carrier is 
in full swing, and is of a to and fro char- 
acter. The receiver of the ball, for in- 
stance, starts off at full pace; the other 
three back up symmetrically. The carrier, 
either when he finds himself menaced by 
an opponent, or when he sees an advantage 
to be gained thereby, makes his pass, and 
the receiver under similar circumstances 
re-transfers and sends the ball, if he be a 
centre, either back to his fellow centre or 
out to his wing, who, when he has exhausted 
his margin, and is hedged in on the touch 
line, once more returns it to the passer. 
Thus, by a series of short and machine-like 
passes and repasses, employed whenever an 
obstacle presents itself, each would-be 


now has a clear field in front of him and 
runs down the unprotected channel. 

It will be easily understood that this is a 
system which requires infinite practice, a 
thorough reciprocity of style, and a great 
deal of head work. The whole success 
depends on whether or not the passing is 
done at full speed. It is because English, 
Scotch, and Irish clubs failed to appreciate 
this fact that they were for so long 
unable to master the art. 

A maneeuvre which has of late years been 
considerably employed by three-quarters, 
who are clever kickers, is the following. 
The three-quarter on receiving the ball 
drops or punts it obliquely across the ground 
to some unprotected part of the field, and 
then running straight ahead at full speed 
puts his forwards, who are on the side of 
the ground where the ball has landed, but 
who were off-side when he kicked, on-side. 
It is extremely effective, but it requires a 
very accurate kicker. 

And, lastly, another bit of finesse em- 
ployed with considerable success by some 
three-quarters is the practice, when they 
have run up close to the full back, of punt- 
ing over his head with a very gentle kick 
and then racing for the ball. ‘The back has, 
of course, to turn while the three-quarter is 
already moving at full speed, and conse- 
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tackler is outmanceuvred, Or, to take 
another case, a centre gets the ball and 


passes to the other centre. The impression 
probably prevails that this centre will pass 
to his wing, and the defending side deploy 
in that direction. Instead of this, however, 
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quently has a great disadvantage in start- 
ing. 

‘Full Back Play.—The post of full back 
in a four three-quarter game is the most 
difficult on the field. On his shouldez rests 
enormous responsibility, and it is not easy 
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for him to decide where to take up his posi- 
tion. The first point to be considered is: 


where a full back ought to stand as regards 
three-quarters. 


his Practice alone will 
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teach him the proper spot, and I can merely 
broadly state that it should be as near the 
three-quarters as the range of the opponents’ 
kicks will permit, but it must on no account 
be so close in that these pass over his head. 
Next comes the question: what is he to do 
when the three-quarters, with a bout of pass- 
ing, are bearing down upon him? All he 
can do is to watch for the final development 
of the passing, and then without hesitation 
go for the carrier. If the latter passes 
again, this cannot be helped. What he must 
realise is that, if he shows the smallest 
hesitation, he is lost. 

In the case of a dribbling rush he must 
on no account keep on retreating before the 
attacking phalanx, as is the custom with 
so many players, but he must rush in boldly, 
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and either pick up (if he can) or fall upon 
the ball. 

The essentials of a full back are that he 
should be (1) a good tackler; (2) a Jong 
and accurate kicker. 
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If a team does not possess a player en- 
dowed with both these qualities, and the 
question arises as to whether the tackler 
or kicker should play, preference should 
undoubtedly be given to the former, for not 
only is he more likely to be of service in 
the moment of extreme peril, but the three- 
quarters will play with a great deal more 
confidence when they know that they have 
a reliable tackler behind them. 

Tt will be obvious that what has been said 
about kicks reaching touch applies to the 
full back more than to any other player, 
seeing that he is the last defender, and a 
kick by him into the open might lead to 
disastrous consequences. For this reason a 
full back should be able to kick with either 
foot. If he can only use the right, he is in 
a dilemma when he gets the ball on the right 
side of the ground. Secondly, if he cannot 
make a certainty of his kick, when sur- 
rounded by his adversaries near his own 
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goal, he must hold on to the ball and be 
tackled. 

The question of following up his own 
kick for the purpose of putting his players 
on-side is a vexed one. In my opinion it is 
a very hazardous proceeding, for if the ball 
happens to be returned immediately there is 
no one there to receive it, or, if an adversary 
gets by the three-quarters, there is no one 
there to tackle him, unless one of the three- 
quarters has dropped back to fill the vacant 
post, which, of course, it is his duty to 
do. 

General Play—Tackling.—No better 
advice can be given toa player, who is about 
to tackle, than that which one so often hears 
on the football field, i.c., “go low.” The 
ideal tackle is an octopus one, which holds 
both the player and the ball in an iron grasp 
and so prevents the possibility of a pass. 
If, however, a player is not an adept at 
this, and very few are, his next best plan 
will be to aim at the hips or knees and swoop 
on the adversary with sufficient impetus to 
bowl him over, and so prevent the pass. The 
whole secret in tackling, it should be remem- 
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bered, is that it must be done with resolu- 
tion and without the smallest hesitation. 

Some General Hints.—If you win the 
toss, always take the wind, which may drop 
at any time, and frequently does towards 
sunset; and, again, if you win the toss, 
always play with the slope to begin with. 
A score in the first half of a game inspires 
confidence in your side, and demoralises 
your opponents. 

At kick-off and kick-out see that none of 
your own side get in front of the kicker. 
If they do, the advantage of the kick is lost, 
and a scrummage is formed midway 
between the touch-lines, either at the half- 
way or twenty-five yards’ flag. 

When your opponents kick off draw out 
one of your forwards, who can drop-kick, 
and station him some fifteen yards behind 
your own forwards, so that he may frustrate 
the tactics of a short kick over your for- 
wards’ heads, which your opponents hope to 
reach before your halves or three-quarters 
can do so. 

Select a regular place-kicker and placer. 
The placing of the ball is quite as important 
as the kicking. The placer must be ac- 
quainted with the kicker’s taste with regard 
to the position of the ball on the ground. 

In short kicks, the kicker should not rush 
at the ball. Two strides and a well-aimed 
kick are sufficient; in fact, it is often better 
to stand on one leg and lob the ball over the 
cross-bar with the other. 

Many captains adopt the plan of pulling 
out a man from the scrummage for the 
purpose of defence, when the enemy is near 
the goal-line. This is a very great mistake. 
Forwards in their own twenty-five are 
always more or less demoralised. In this 
predicament you want, above all things, to 
strengthen your pack. If you weaken it, 
the enemy comes through pell-mell, and 
your back players are swamped. With- 
drawing a forward is nothing less than de- 
tracting from the strength of your essential 
defence at a critical moment. 

Always make your mark from a free 
catch, no matter how near you may be to 
your own goal, if your opponents are close 
upon you, and either take the kick yourself, 
or employ the best place kicker of your side 
to send the ball into touch out of danger. 

It is better at kick-off or kick-out to kick 
high rather than long, so as to enable your 
forwards, by following up fast, either to 
reach the ball before their adversaries, or 
to tackle the catcher the moment he receives 
it. > A. Bupp. 


So admirably did the late Mr. Budd per- 
form his task that nearly all he has said 
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about the Rugby Union game is as applicable 
to-day as when it was written. Certain 
features of play have naturally been modi- 
fied or altered since the date of his essay, 
and perhaps the principal change that has 
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taken place is in the relative importance of 
the two great branches of the game, defence 
and attack. Till very recent times, in 
Metropolitan football more especially, to 
keep the other side from scoring was the 
primary consideration. |Nowaday our 
chief attention is concentrated on scoring 
points ourselves. In other words, teams 
strive rather to win matches than to avoid 
defeat. The game is approached from a 
different point of view. We have begun to 
appreciate the true meaning of that well- 
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known maxim, “ the best defence is attack,” 
and the result is that good players of to-day 
take risks that would possibly have shocked 
the men of a previous generation. The 
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area for offensive measures has been en- 
larged, and where a side possesses fast out- 
siders it is not an uncommon sight to find 
them—pace Mr. Budd—lined up for attack 
even in their own twenty-five. A great 
deal more attention is paid to position than 
formerly. To ensure for an attacking 
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movement the best prospects of a successful 
termination, it is vitally essential that those 
who are going to participate in it should be 
well behind each other. Unless this hap- 
pens it is utterly impossible for passes to 
be taken at full speed, which, as Mr. Budd 
so rightly points out, is the secret of the 
four threequarter system. On the other 
hand, the best position for outsiders in 
defence is as near their opponents as the 
rules will permit. Now, if they are right 
back, they obviously cannot be right up as 
well. The conclusion is therefore forced 
upon us that they cannot both attack and 
defend at the same time. I am convinced 
that good results cannot be obtained, in 
either direction, by a compromise. The 
more I see of football, the more strongly 
do I believe that whenever offence is in- 
tended it is sound policy for outsiders to 
“Tie deep” and to be right up when ideas 
of defence are uppermost. In enunciating 
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this general principle I do not suggest that 
players should not dash up when they find 
that the other side have possession of the 
ball, or vice-versa, that they should hesitate 
to take advantage of an unexpected opening 
because they were not in the most favour- 
able position possible. 

As regards the forwards, there is a 
tendency for many of their distinctive 
functions to disappear. There is the mini- 
mum of tight scrummaging, and wheeling 
seems to have vanished from the forward’s 
repertory. To get the ball as it comes,into 
the scrum, or “ hooking,” as it is called, is 
the principal object of the rival packs. It 
might almost be said that heeling was now- 
adays part and parcel of “hooking,” so 
short a time does the ball remain in the 
scrum. The loss of so much essentially 
forward play has undoubtedly increased the 
pace of the game, but I am not at all sure 
that the tendency has not in some respects 
been carried to excess. I fear, however, it 
is not possible here to discuss this very 
important subject. There has of late been 
an undeniable recrudescence in the interest 
taken in the game. Men seem keener on 
achieving a higher level of attainment. 
They use their brains more in their play, 
and from their greater fitness it is evident 
that they train harder. Happily, the keen- 
ness is of the right sort, and whatever older 
men may think of modern developments, 
they will all agree that the high ideal of 
sport that has ever been the pride and the 
tradition of Rugby football players is well 
maintained at the present day. 

J. E. RapHact. 


NORTHERN UNION FOOTBALL.— 
The Northern Rugby Football Union was 
founded in 1895, mainly as the result of 
friction between the governors of the parent 
body and some of the more prominent clubs 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire on the subject 
of professionalism. For some considerable 
time prior to 1895 it was patent to those 
best able to judge that surreptitious pay- 
ments were being made to players, and the 
English Union strengthened their rules with 
the avowed object of preventing anything 
but amateurism in the strictest sense of the 
word. It was, however, fully recognised 
in the north that the rules were being 
habitually broken, and honesty demanded a 
modification of the regulations governing 
professionalism. Consequently, in the hope 
that the evil might be minimised without 
resorting to more drastic legislation, an 
organised attempt was made to legalise the 
payment of compensation for bona-fide 
broken time, but at one of the best attended 
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meetings on record the amateur section in 
the south of England proved too strong, and 
the resolution was defeated. The hopelessness 
of ever obtaining the consent of the heads of 
the Union to the desired change of policy was 
now apparent, and the minority were con- 
vinced that the only honourable course lay 
in the direction of independent action. No 
steps were immediately taken, but during 
the summer-of 1895 the leading clubs in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire initiated a series 
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scheme permitted unlimited remuneration, 
a provision was inserted in the rules which 
debarred players from participating in the 
game unless they also regularly followed 
some other occupation. This was done in 
order to obviate the danger of inflicting 
injury on the individual by taking him away 
from civil employment during the best years 
of his life, and the risk of his becoming a 
“loafer” after his football career hac 
ended. For seven years the Northern 
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of meetings to discuss the crisis, the ultimate 
result being that at a meeting held at Hud- 
dersfield on August 29th, 1895, the resigna- 
tions of twenty-two clubs were forwarded 
to the English Union, and the new organisa- 
tion was then and there inaugurated. 

To begin with, the only alteration made 
in respect to professionalism was the modi- 
fication of the previously existing laws so 
as to permit of the payment of a sum, not to 
exceed six shillings per day, to compensate 
for time actually lost in the pursuit of the 
game. That the clubs who risked their 
existence at the time of the split were 
sincere in their desire to keep within this 
limited form of professionalism—if such it 
could be called—was fully demonstrated by 
the determined efforts put forth to enforce 
the regulations. Even when the develop- 
ment of the League principle created such 
an increased desire to win matches that the 
authorities found the difficulty of preventing 
illegal payments beyond their control, they 
were still reluctant to abandon all restric- 
tions. Hence, when professionalism was 
legalised in 1898, although the amended 
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Union strove to carry out this ideal, and 
only relinquished it by sheer force of 
circumstances. It is unnecessary to enter 
into any lengthy explanation of what those 
circumstances were. Suffice it to say that 
the abolition of the famous “ work clause” 
was not brought about by inherent defects in 
the clause itself, or conviction on the part 
of its adherents that their original ideas 
were based upon false premises, but was 
rather a question of expediency caused by 
the unpopularity of the measure in the 
minds of the average supporter, who, of 
course, had strong claims for consideration. 
The knowledge that this feeling existed, and 
the conviction that the spirit of unrest which 
had permeated the Union from its inception 
was not calculated to further the interests 
of the game, were the chief factors in the 
decision to adopt out-and-out profession- 
alism. 

The history of the gradual development 
of professionalism in Rugby football thus 
represents an interesting study, and it is 
worthy of note that although the “ work 
clause” does not now exist, and there is, 
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therefore, no compulsion in this respect, 
over ninety per cent. of Northern Union 
players regularly follow some trade or other 
occupation to which football is merely 
subsidiary. 

From time to time alterations have been 
made in the laws governing the actual play- 
ing of the game—almost all of which have 
been framed with the object of improvement 
viewed from the spectacular standpoint— 
and the professional game now differs in 
several important particulars from that prac- 
tised by the English Union. The chief 
points of difference are: (a) the “ half- 
back” rule, (b) the “ play-the-ball” rule, 
(c) the method of bringing the ball into play 
from touch. 

Before proceeding to discuss the points 
at issue, it may be well to mention that 
Northern Union teams are made up ot 
thirteen players on each side, against fifteen 
as in the English Union. This change was 
adopted in 1906, and at the time provoked 
much adverse criticism; but the condemna- 
tion of the theoretical stage was speedily 
withdrawn when the measure became an 
established fact, and no_ responsible 
Northern critic has now a word to say 
against the advantages claimed for the 
reduced side. 

To return to the style of play, the differ- 
ence in what is known as the “ half-back” 
rule is that, when a scrummage is in pro- 
gress, an English Union player may advance 
round the pack so long as he does not 
obstruct by standing on his opponents’ side 
of the ball, but a Northern Union player is 
compelled to keep behind the last row of 
forwards—i.e., behind the scrummage alto- 
gether. 

As to “playing the ball,” the Northern 
Union version only varies from the method 
of the parent body in so far that the latter 
code insists upon the ball being immediately 
played when a player is “held” whether or 
not the player concerned is on the ground. 
In the Northern Union game, when a player 
is brought down so that the ball comes into 
contact with the ground, not only is the 
man in possession not expected to play the 
ball until allowed to regain his feet, but he 
commits a distinct breach of rule by doing 
so. This departure from the old method 
was made in 1906, in order to minimise the 
liability of injury to players which might 
result if it were legal to kick at the ball 
while players are lying on the ground in 
the immediate vicinity. 

As regards “touch” play, in the English 
Union there is a choice of two methods: 
(a) to throw the ball out so as to alight at 
right angles to the touch line, or (6) to 
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scrummage at any spot, at right angles to 
the touch line ten yards from the place 
where the ball entered touch. In the 
Northern Union game no option is given, 
the scrummage being proceeded with at 
once, with, however, this further difference. 
The players are only allowed to kick directly 
out of play from a penalty kick. In all 
other cases, when the ball drops directly 
into touch, it is taken back, and the scrum- 
mage formed at the spot from whence it 
was kicked, instead of opposite where it 
entered touch. The object of this clause 
is, of course, to penalise deliberate kicking 
out of play. It must be noted that the 
penalty of loss of distance applies only to 
cases where the ball actually alights in 
touch; if it first of all drop in the field of 
play, and afterwards roll or is kicked or 
carried over the touch line, method (b), 
described above, is adopted. 

Another important difference in the two 
codes is in respect to scrummage formation. 
In 1906 the Northern Union armed the 
referee with power to award a penalty kick 
against any player or team who wilfully and 
systematically endeavoured to prevent the 
formation of a fair scrummage. This was 
followed in 1907 by a further ruling that 
the defending side may in all cases claim 
to be allowed to place the “loose head” on 
the side of the scrummage on which the 
referee is standing. This latter clause had 
the effect of improving scrummage play out 
of all knowledge. 

Other details where absolute unanimity 
between the two codes does not exist are of 
a more or less trivial character, and may 
therefoie be summarily dealt with. For 
example, the English Union prevents off-side 
players approaching within ten yards of an 
opponent waiting to receive the ball, while 
the prescribed limit in the professional code 
is half that distance only. The amateurs 
also permit charging in the case of free- 
kicks, which the professionals do not. The 
Northern Union allows a goal to count even 
though the ball be touched in transit, while 
such an incident in the other game would 
negative the score. There is also the fol- 
lowing difference in the scoring itself. In 
the English Union a try equals 3 points, a 
goal from a try (in Which case the try 
does not count) equals 5 points, a goal 
from a “ Mark” or penalty kick equals 3 
points, and a dropped goal equals 4 points. 
In the Northern Union game all goals count 
2 points, and a try 3 points. The only 
difference is therefore in respect to dropped 
goals and goals resulting from “ marks” or 
penalty kicks. 

Joun H. Situ. 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL.— 
Development of the Game.—The Asso- 
ciation code of football rules does not allow 
the wilful use of the arms in the case of 
anyone but the goalkeeper, either to affect 
the course of the ball, or to impede an oppo- 
nent. Though football itself had been 
played for centuries, there was no generally 
recognised code of rules, and no governing 
body, until 1863. In that year the great 
development of athletics suggested the need 
of some central control, and, largely owing 
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goalkeeper can be said to take part in the 
attack is when the ball has been considerably 
overkicked towards him by the opposing 
side; then he runs out, picks up the ball, 
and punts it so as to place it as conyeniently 
as possible for his forwards to carry it on 
towards the adversaries’ goal. 

The two chief duties of a goalkeeper are: 
(1) to prevent the ball passing through the 
goal; (2) to kick off the ball when it has 
been sent behind the goal-line by one of the 
opposing side. 
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to the influence of Cambridge and public 
school men, the Football Association was 
ormed, and their rules of play are uni- 
versally accepted, although certain amateur 
clubs, as explained below (p. 271), have 
considered it advisable to form a separate 
association of their own. The di 
between the two bodies, however, were not 
connected with points of actual play. 

The Goalkeeper is the last defensive 
resource on a side. By the rules of the 
Association game he is allowed to use his 
hands to play the ball anywhere in his own 
half of the ground. As, however, his duties 
are purely defensive, he, practically speak- 
ing, never uses his hands except in defence 
of his goal, i.c., to prevent the ball passing 
between the two upright posts and under 
the cross-piece. The only case where a 
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Of these two duties the former is by far 
the more important ; the second is frequently 
performed by one of the backs. But if the 
F per can kick off well, he saves the 


i a somewhat tiresome duty and gives 
them a brief spell of rest, which they often 
need. 
In kicking off, low, long kicks are better 
than those that soar high in the air, because 
the former come more conyeniently to the 
forwards, and the latter are more easily 
dealt with by the opposing half-backs and 
backs. When the wind is blowing against 
the kick it is essential to “loft” the ball 
as little as possible. Sometimes, when the 
wind is very strong, it pays to kick off right 
along the ground, provided always that one 
can see a space between the opposing for- 
wards wide enough to allow of the kick 
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travelling well down the ground. Usually, 
the best kick-off against the wind travels 
a fair distance without rising more than ten 
or twelve feet into the air. In order to 
bring off these difficult kicks, it is necessary 
to kick the ball as much as possible with 
the instep, and not with the toe, which 
should be pointed well down, and to get the 
body somewhat over the ball. Experiment 
will suggest the best method. It is probably 
more difficult to keep a long kick low, if the 
ball is stationary when kicked, so it some- 
times pays for the goalkeeper merely to 
pass the ball to one of the backs. If this 
be done, care must be taken that none of the 
opposing forwards are lying up close to the 
back. The only occasion on which much 
is to be gained by this trick is when there 
is a wind against one, and it is precisely 
then that the opposing forwards are likely 
to stay rather near the goal. This method 
of kicking off should never be adopted 
except when the back is sure to be able to 
get the ball easily, and to have plenty of 
time. A mulled kick-off is dangerous to 
your charge, and exasperating to the rest of 
your side. One of the backs should take 
the kick-off if the goalkeeper is a weak or 
erratic kick. 

It is somewhat difficult to place a long 
kick, especially when the ball is stationary 
before being kicked; but one should aim at 
sending the ball to a forward who is un- 
marked and in a good position for getting 
away. It will usually .be found that it pays 
to kick out to the wings rather than towards 
the centre of the ground. The outside 
forwards generally have more room than 
the insides or centre, and it is more difficult 
for the opposing half-backs and backs to 
get the ball to their own forwards from the 
side of the ground. 

To defend a space twenty-four feet broad 
and eight) high against every conceivable 
kind of shot from all directions except from 
behind is not an easy task. Few can do it 
with even fair success. 

A goalkeeper requires great quickness of 
eye and hand, and considerable activity and 
strength. He must be cool and full of re- 
source. And if he is to be really great, he 
must have the instinct of knowing where the 
ball is coming. 

Various shots have to be stopped in 
various ways as occasion demands. There 
are three ways of dealing with a shot 
successfully; (1) the ball may be caught 
and then got rid of by a throw or punt; 
(2) it may be punched away; (3) it may 
be kicked, the hands not being used. 

The first way is by far the safest, and 
therefore best. Whenever possible, the ball, 
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whether it come high or low, to the right 
hand, left hand, or straight, should be 
caught with both hands. When there is 
time, a long punt towards the side of the 
ground pays best, because it gains most 
ground and is likely to go out of the way 
of the opposing half-backs and backs. When 
pressed, a goalkeeper should throw, or 
rather sling, the ball away as far as he can, 
taking care to send it to the side rather than 
straight down the field, and to one of his 
own men, Sometimes a goalkeeper has 
time to catch the ball, but not to sling it 
deliberately ; indeed, he often can do nothing 
but pop it over the head of an assailant and 
trust to someone of his own side getting to 
it and relieving the pressure. In order to 
be able to dispose of the ball advantageously 
on the spur of the moment, the goalkeeper 
should get into the habit of observing 
exactly where the various players are, so 
that he can unhesitatingly send the ball 
where one of his own side is in a good 
position to receive it. 

Some goalkeepers are in the habit of 
getting rid of the ball in another way. 
After catching it, they toss it slightly from 
them and punch it away with either an over- 
hand or underhand swing of the hand. They 
find they can send the ball farther by this 
method than by throwing. But the throw 
is much safer. In punching a ball you can 
never be quite sure where it will go. 

The second method of dealing with a shot, 
i.e., by punching it as it comes, without 
catching it, is exceedingly brilliant, and must 
often be adopted when there is no time to 
catch the ball or when it cannot be reached 
with both hands. There have been very 
fine goalkeepers who always punched in 
preference to catching the ball. But for 
obvious reasons—principally because two 
hands are better than one—the latter method 
is by far the safer. It is particularly risky 
to punch at a slow dropping shot, especially 
when the wind is causing it to swerve or 
curl. A goalkeeper who punches at and 
misses such a shot looks yery ridiculous. 
The only shot that should be punched away 
is one that cannot by any means be caught 
with both hands. Of course, a punch is a 
quicker process of getting rid of the bail 
than a catch and throw; so, when the ball 
has to be cleared very rapidly for fear of 
the goalkeeper being rushed through the 
goal, ball and all, he may be justified in 
punching. But a clever goalkeeper can 
nearly always dodge the opposing forwards 
if he can get the ball fairly into his hands, 
especially now that it is illegal to impede 
or charge the goalkeeper before he touches 
the ball. Before the rule on this point was 
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framed as it is now, the goalkeeper used 
often to have to wait for a dropping shot 
with several forwards hustling him; indeed, 
he was not infrequently charged through 
the goal just a fraction of a second before 
he could reach the ball. Then it was often 
a case of punch or nothing. Now a goal- 
keeper can take his time with long shots. 
Be careful never to punch a ball straight 
into an opponent who is charging you down. 

The third method of clearing goal, i.e., 
by kicking the ball without using the hands, 
should never be adopted unless the shot is 
so close and so fast and so low that it is 
impossible to bend down in time to use 
the hands. A long shot along the ground 
should always be gathered with both hands, 
and then punted or slung away. Nothing 
is more reprehensible in a goalkeeper than 
taking wild, flying kicks or, indeed, using 
his feet in any way when he can use his 
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In a similar way, when the shot is higher 
from the ground, the safest method of 
taking it is facing square with the flight of 
the ball, so that some part of the body is 
behind the hands and arms when the ball 
is caught. Thus, when the shot comes from 
the side, the goalkeeper should be facing 
square towards the kicker, and not towards 
the other goal. 

The safest way of dealing with a hard, 
high shot is to give it a tip up over the 
bar with both hands. This concedes a 
corner kick to the other side, but is better 
than risking a wild punch. However, a 
tall, active man can catch almost any shot 
that would go under the bar. A shot that 
is passing just under the bar can usually 
be jumped at and caught with safety if it 
is dropping at the time; but if it is still 
rising in its flight it is difficult to catch, and 
is more safely treated by being pushed up 


hands. Still, as occasions do arise when a 
kick is the only means of stopping the ball, 
a goalkeeper should practise kicking so as 
to be quick and sure with either foot. A 
low crossing shot into the corner of the 
goal may often be turned just outside the 
post by a deft “ spread-eagle ” kick. 

In picking up a low shot, the best method 
is to face the direction from which the ball 
is coming, with the lines of the shoulders 
and hips at right angles to the line of flight 
of the ball. ‘The feet should be kept close 
together. The goalkeeper should then stoop 
with his arms between his opened knees, and 
should field the ball as in cricket. 
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over the bar. A goalkeeper who has con- 
fidence and skill can punch away many high 
shots, but there is always the risk of missing 
the ball or sending it to one of the other 
side. 

When an opponent with the ball is 
directly opposite the goal, a goalkeeper 
should remember that by standing in the 
middle of the goal he has the maximum of 
ground to cover in order to stop a shot. 
He should under these circumstances run 
out of goal to meet the man who is about 
to shoot. He will thereby place himself 
nearer the apex of the angle formed by 
the opponent and the goal, and therefore 
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cover a larger proportion of the goal. The 
manceuyre is known as narrowing the angle. 

There should always be a complete under- 
standing between the goalkeeper and the 
backs, so that he on his part and they on 
theirs know exactly what to do and what 
not to do. It is nearly always best for the 
goalkeeper to claim and take any long shot 
that is dropping into the mouth of goal, 
because he is at liberty to use his hands. 
When there is a crowd round goal, the 
backs are often unable to kick without send- 
ing the ball against an opponent; but the 
goalkeeper, if he can get hold of the ball, 
can throw it away over the heads of the 
attacking party. Round goal the goalkeeper 
should, therefore, try to get the backs to 
play to him and should shout to them 
decidedly whenever he sees he can deal with 
the ball. 

When the ground is wet, most goalkeepers 
wear woollen gloves or mittens, in order the 
better to grasp the greasy ball. These gloves 
should not be too thick, or they are liable 
to be an impediment. A goalkeeper should 
take care to keep warm when unemployed, 
as it is impossible to use the limbs with 
rapidity and certainty if they are chilled. 
Cold hands will not catch. It is often very 
slippery in goal, so it is a mistake to be care- 
iéss about the knobs or bars on the boots. 

The Backs.—The general practice nowa- 
days is to have two backs, whose sphere 
of action is in front of the goalkeeper and 
behind the half-backs. But there is no rule 
to prescribe any particular arrangement of 
the eleven men on a side—except that only 
one goalkeeper is allowed. Sometimes, 
when a side is a goal or two ahead, and it 
is thought advisable to play a purely defen- 
sive game, a third back is added by 
diminishing the number of forwards, Ex- 
perience, however, has proved that the 
division of the side into two backs, three 
half-backs, and five forwards works best. 
In the old days it was customary to have 
only one back; but this arrangement was 
found faulty, as one back could not cope 
with judicious passing or combined rushes. 
The only advantage gained by having only 
a single back is that the opposite forwards 
are liable to be off-side very frequently, 
unless they meet the circumstances by long 
passing across the ground, the receiving 
forward always taking care to be behind 
the passer at the moment the ball is kicked. 
These tactics would soon suggest themselves 
to anyone with a knowledge of football. 
So, on the whole. there is not much to be 
said for the single back. 

With regard to the shift of withdrawing 
a torward and putting an extra back, there 
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is this much to be said: that three backs 
are extremely hard to get through. As a 
matter of fact, when a forward is with- 
drawn, he is generally put half-back and 
one of the half-backs put back. But unless 
the players thus moved are versatile and 
capable of performing satisfactorily the 
duties of their altered positions, it is a 
question whether the change really 
strengthens the defence. For by withdraw- 
ing a forward one of the opposing backs or 
half-backs is left comparatively free and 
unmarked, at liberty to do much: more 
attacking work. The normal arrangement 
of a side seems the most telling and reliable. 
It is certainly unwise to play a third back, 
unless the extra man is a capable player in 
that position. 

The best type of man for a back is a 
combination of weight, strength, and 
activity. Very big, heavy men are liable to 
be rather too slow and clumsy, very small 
men to be too light and impressionable. A 
strong man rather above middle height, and 
fairly heavy, usually turns out the most 
serviceable. At the same time it must be 
confessed that a heavy, clumsy, slow man 
does less harm at back than in any other 
position, and can use what powers he has 
to better advantage. There have been some 
very useful heavy backs who have been 
neither fast nor clever. Weight is certainly 
very telling at back, especially near goal. 
A light man is liable to be too easily brushed 
aside and hustled off the ball; but there 
have been players of very small stature who 
have been splendid backs, making up for 
their lack of weight by extraordinary 
nimbleness and activity. A light man who 
is neither fast nor clever had better be put 
anywhere else rather than back, for he does 
nothing much by his presence but keep the 
opposing forwards on-side. 

The two essential and fundamental 
qualities in a back are—(1) sure, deter- 
mined tackling; (2) sure, strong kicking. 

A back has to tackle well in order to 
deprive the opposing forwards of the ball, 
and to kick well in order to transfer it from 
his own to the enemy’s territory. 

It is not easy to explain what tackling is, 
or to give instructions how to tackle success- 
fully. Perhaps tackling may be roughly 
described as stopping an opponent who has 
possession of the ball and dispossessing him 
of it. Almost every player has his own 
particular way of tackling. But there are, 
broadly speaking, two methods which may 
be distinguished from one another. 

In tackling the man with the ball you may 
(1) pay most attention to the man; charge 
or hustle him aside, and meanwhile, or just 
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afterwards, secure the ball; practically you 
force the man off the ball, and then deal 
with it. Or (2) you may pay most atten 
tion to the ball, trusting to strength and 
cleverness of foot and leg to secure the 
ball without using the weight of your body 
against your opponent. Either you plant 
your foot firmly on one side of the ball and 
trust to being able to keep it so until the 
possessor staggers or overruns the ball, or 
you hook the ball away from his foot by 
a dexterous dive with your own. 
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Generally speaking, when your opponent 
is trying to rush through, or is dribbling 
fast, the first method is the better of the 
two. If he is going fast, he has less power 
to dodge, so you can generally block him 
with your body. Also, he is liable by his 
impetus to drive through a mere impeding 
leg. 

But the second method is the better for 
stopping a deliberate, tricky piece of drib- 
bling, because your opponent, not having 
much pace on, is not so likely to push your 
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The weakness in the first method is that 
you are liable to muddle the ball and fail to 
have it under your control even after dis- 
possessing your adversary, and it may easily 
be secured by another man who is following 
up close behind, or beside the man with the 
ball. On the other hand, unless you bungle 
or are evaded, you at any rate stop the man 
for the time being, even if the ball is 
secured by one of his comrades; and you 
are probably in a position to prevent a pass 
back to him. In other words, you put one 
man out of action temporarily. 

The objection to the second method is that 
it is very difficult to get the foot so well 
planted beside the ball that your leg is not 
pushed away by your opponent's weight or 
impetus. On the other hand, if you do 
secure the ball thus, it is absolutely under 
your control. 


foot aside; and because, in meeting him 
thus, you need not make a dash or rush at 
him, which he can readily avoid, as at the 
pace he is going he can easily dodge to 
either side. 

These are alternative methods of tackling, 
and most players are in the habit of using 
either one or the other exclusively. But 
there is a third method, which for general 
purposes is the best. It consists of a com- 
bination of the two above mentioned. 
Without distinctly charging your opponent 
you may contrive to put enough of your 
weight against him to stop or seriously im- 
pede him, preserving at the same time suffi- 
cient control over your own balance and 
movements to be able to use your legs and 
feet for extricating the ball from his pos- 
session. The difficulty is to apply sufficient 
weight to stop the man without losing the 
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balance, which it is necessary to preserve in 
order to use the legs with firmness and 
accuracy. But the method is worth ac- 
quiring, because it is free from the draw- 
backs of pure charging and pure leg tackling. 
It does not entail a heavy rush which, if 
avoided by your opponent, carries you out 
of action for some, perhaps fatal, seconds: 
neither is it liable to be weak and ineffectual 
through your opponent's impetus. It is not 
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only a pliable and versatile, but a strong 
and sufficiently forcible, method. 

The secrets of good tackling, by what- 
ever method, are—(1) to time your tackle 
well; that is, to make your attempt to get 
the ball exactly at the right moment; (2) 
when you do make your effort, to make it 
with all determination, as if the whole match 
depended on your getting the ball. The 
great point, of course, is never to miss your 
tackle. Apart from this, the criterion of 
good tackling is whether, after failing in 
your attempt, you are able to renew it 
without any appreciable delay. 

If the art of tackling is hard to explain 
on paper, that of kicking is even more so. 
It has already been said that strong, sound 
kicking is essential in a back. Certainly a 
weak, erratic, unsafe kick cannot be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of defence. 

There is little doubt that an Association 
ball should be kicked nof with the point of 
the toe, but with the instep. When the ball 
is stationary, the instep cannot be applied 
to the ball, but the part of the foot between 
the instep and the toes can. In order to 
get force into a kick the leg should swing 
clean and free, and should follow through 
after the ball. The body should be so 
poised that the weight is brought to bear 
upon the ball much as it is in making a drive 
at cricket. 

It is necessary to learn to kick in what- 
ever position you may be, and. however the 
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ball happens to come to you. Sometimes 
the ball is on the ground, sometimes in the 
air, sometimes bouncing about. When the 
ball is kicked before it reaches the ground 
it is said to be volleyed. The volley is 
rather a difficult kick, and requires consider- 
able practice. Some backs stand still to 
volley, and kick with a bent leg when the 
ball is about hip-high. Others run at the 
ball and kick is when it is about a foot off 
the ground, with a straight leg. The 
former method favours accuracy, the latter 
power. One of the secrets of safe, back 
play is to make every kick as easy as pos- 
sible, by always getting into the most suit- 
able position in good time. In order to do 
this the attention must be kept closely upon 
the ball. Often a back has to kick in a 
hurry and as best he can, but the thing to 
aim at is to make each kick as easy as 
possible. 

The ball is said to be half-volleyed when 
kicked the moment it touches the ground 
or a fraction of a second afterwards. It 
is a brilliant, powerful kick when well- 
timed, but it is somewhat unsafe to attempt 
because, if mistimed, a “ foozled” weak 
kick results. If you can, by all means use 
the half-volley; but remember that the 
volley is easier and surer than the half- 
volley, and the ordinary ground kick than 
either. 

Often the best and safest way of dealing 
with the ball is to head it away. Instead 
of volleying the ball, the player receives it 
on the top of his head just above the fore- 
head, where the skull is very thick, and 
makes it bounce forward. Impetus is given 
to the ball, partly by its own elasticity, and 
partly by force imparted by a movement of 
the neck, and sometimes by a semi-jump up 
towards the ball as it descends. Some 
players can head the ball an enormous 
distance. The art of heading is well worth 
cultivating. The difficulty is to meet the 
ball with the right part of the head. 

For practice in kicking and heading, 
nothing is better than what is usually called 
a “punt-about.” That is, three or four or 
more players go to a ground and kick the 
ball about to one another, taking it as it 
comes. 

Combination.—First of all, it is neces- 
sary to recognise that there is an attacking 
as well as a defensive side to back play. 
That is to say, a back should, as far as he 
can, help his side to get goals. His first 
duty is, of course, to defend his own goal, 
and that he must never forget. But it is a 
mistake for him to regard this as all that is 
expected of him. The way in which he 
can aid his side in attacking is by passing 
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Obviously huge lofty kicks are no good for 
this purpose. It is very common to see 
backs kicking as high and hard as ever they 
can on every possible occasion, but this is 
bad play. Low kicks of moderate length 
are the best. When there is room and time, 
a kick right along the ground is the best of 
all. Indeed, a back should regard accurate 
passing as no less necessary on his part than 
on that of a forward. A back should never 
kick without thinking where the ball is 
going. By continually trying to put the ball 
where desired, the power of “placing may be 
gradually obtained. 

It is most important to recognise the value 
of feeding the forwards. But it is even 
more important not to make the mistake of 
sacrificing soundness of defence in any way 
whatever. When a back is in difficulties, 
or is hard pressed near his own goal, he 
must kick as strongly and as quickly as he 
can. He must clear at all costs. Defence 
is the first point; then comes attack—in 
back-play. 

Avoid, on the one hand, weak kicking and 
hesitation near your own goal, and, on the 
other, wild thoughtless kicking when you 
have the ball free somewhere down the field. 
Kick out to the wings when near your own 
goal; try to feed the centre and inside for- 
wards when in your opponent’s territory. 
Defend at all costs, but whenever possible 
feed your oareral, A back should never 
dribble—it serves no good purpose, and is 
sure to get him away from his proper place. 

Combination in defence consists in play- 
ing, not alone, but together with the half- 
backs, the other back, and the goalkeeper. 
The backs and half-backs should one and all 
be in touch with one another. They should 
help one another in every possible way, and 
each one should allow himself to be helped. 
When one man is tackling, another should 
be ready to intercept the adversary’s pass; 
when one man is kicking, another should 
try to keep him from being charged. 
Theoretically, each back and _half-back 
should mark one of the five opposing for- 
wards, but, as the game chops and changes 
almost every moment, no rigid, cut-and- 
dried system is much use. Near their own 
goal the backs should mark the two inside 
forwards. When half-way down the 
ground, they usually attend to the two 
outsides. They should never be so far from 
the half-backs as to be out of touch with 
them, nor so near up to them that the op- 
posing side can over-kick with impunity. 

In combining with one another, the backs 
should aim at mutual help. When one is 
rather forward, the other should be rather 
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behind him. Sometimes it pays for one back 
to pass to the other, but a back should never 
pass when there is the least danger of the 
ball being intercepted. 

Near goal, the backs should give the goal- 
keeper plenty of room, and, as far as pos- 
sible, follow his directions. They should 
keep opponents from charging or hamper- 
ing him. They should play to him; that is, 
give him every chance of getting the ball 
whenever he wants it. 

The Half-backs are the most important 
part of an Association side. They are the 
nucleus of the whole combination both for 
defence and attack. No matter how good 
the backs and forwards, a side cannot play 
a strong game if the half-backs are weak. 
In fact, one bad half-back is enough to 
handicap the other ten players considerably. 

The old idea was that a side was divided 
into two parts: one, consisting of the goal- 
keeper, the backs, and the half-backs, for 
defence; the other, consisting of the for- 
wards, for attack. That the backs, though 
their work is mainly defensive, share some- 
what in the attack has been shown. Now 
the half-backs’ work is neither purely de- 
fensive nor purely aggressive, but both in 
an equal degree. When the opponents are 
attacking, the half-backs must, equally with 
the backs, be defending, and, when their 
own side are attacking, they must help in 
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the attack equally with the forwards. Near 
their own goal they are to all intents backs, 
near their adversaries’ goal they are prac- 
tically forwards. So a half-back has no 
rest. He is on the move and in the thick 
of the fight all the game through. 

A half-back should be able to tackle as 
strongly and surely as a back, and kick 
nearly as hard and far: and at the same 
time should be able to dribble as skilfully 
and pass as accurately as a forward. He 
must have quickness and activity, is all the 
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better with a turn of sheer speed, anc 
certainly should be able to “ head” the bal 
with certainty and effect. In addition, he 
should be a good shot at goal. 

Three half-backs are played nowadays, 
except when such alteration as that 
described under “ Backs” is made. They 
are called respectively the right, centre, anc 
left half-backs. The right and left half- 
backs have similar duties. The centre has 
to work in a way accommodated to his 
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position, as the pivot upon which the whole 
side works. 

The duties of the three half-backs may 
be summarised thus—(1) to defend like 
extra backs; (2) to attack like extra for- 
wards; (3) to corhbine these two duties and 
accommodate their fulfilment to the varying 
circumstances of the game. 

With regard to the defensive part of half- 
back play, when it is said that half-backs 
should defend like extra backs, it must not 
be forgotten that the circumstances wherein 
a half-back is called upon to act precisely 
as a back do not occur frequently, and 
sometimes never during an entire game. A 
half-back is generally in an intermediate 
position, i.e., he is generally half as near 
again to his forwards as is a back, and also, 
except in rare cases, he is not the last 
defensive resource between the opposing 
forwards and the goalkeeper, since the backs 
are behind him. Consequently, he is rarely 
called upon to make a very long kick or to 
clear as best he can without reference to 
where the ball goes; but sometimes the ball 
is taken into such a position that one of the 
backs has to leave the mouth of the goal and 
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run out to the sides of the ground, and the 
nearest half-back has then to take up the 
vacated place. He is for the time being a 
back and must act as such and must be able 
to kick hard and far. Sure tackling is just 
as important in a half-back as in a back. 
There is a slight difference between the 
bulk of half-back and back tackling, due to 
the fact that the half-back, being nearer to 
the opposing forwards, can usually get at 
the man with the ball almost immediately, 
and before the man has got really started. 
So the charging method of tackling is less, 
and leg-tackling more, needed in half-back 
play. 
Directly an opponent gets the ball, a half- 
back must be upon him at once, so as either 
to tackle him or cause him to pass. If he 
tackles him and gets the ball, he should 
proceed to dispose of it to advantage. If 
he causes him to pass, the back may be able 
to intercept the ball. If he fails to tackle 
the man or cause him to pass, i.c., misses 
him altogether, he must turn and be after 
him again with the least possible delay. It 
will be seen that rushing, headlong tactics 
are not suited for half-back tackling. It 
should be of the quick, clever, worrying 
order. 

A half-back should be on the look-out for 
intercepting passes, whether from the 
opposing backs, half-backs, or other for- 
wards to the forwards or forward whom it 
is his place to watch. In order to do this, 
he must watch closely what the back, half- 
back, or other forward is doing, and must 
take steps to be in such a position that he 
can readily intercept the ball. But he must 
not get much out of his place; that is, he 
must be within easy reach of the forwards 
he ought to be watching, and in touch with 
the back behind him. If he gets out of his 
place the ball may be kicked over his head 
by an opponent, and the back left to deal 
with two men, both unhampered. 

The usual plan of defence is this. The 
centre half-back watches and deals with the 
opposing centre forward. The right back 
and the right half-back look after the 
opposing left wing forwards, the left back 
and left half-back attend to the opposing 
right wing forwards. 

It is impossible to work out any hard and 
fast lines upon which half-backs should act. 
The usual plan is for the right half-back 
to work together with the right back in 
dealing with the opposing wing forwards, 
somewhat as_ follows :—Provisionally the 
back watches the inside, and the half-back 
the outside forward, anywhere near the goal 
they are defending; down the field the back 
takes the outside and the half-back the 
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inside man. The reason for this is that near 
goal the back should be in the centre of the 
ground, in order to block the mouth of goal 
as much as possible, and because the inside 
forward then is naturally nearer to him than 
the outside. Whereas, down the field, the 
outside forward is usually well in front of 
the inside and consequently nearer the back. 

As a matter of practice, the best rule is 
for the half-back to go at once for the man 
who has the ball, and for the back to try to 
intercept the pass. Otherwise the back or 
half-back may go for the man with the ball, 
according to which of them is nearest to 
him. Convenience and expediency must be 
consulted and judgment used. But hesita- 
tion should at all costs be avoided. 

The left back and half-back deal with the 
opposing right wing on similar lines. 

Meanwhile the centre half-back is watch- 
ing the opposing centre forward. He must 
do his best to prevent the centre forward 
from receiving a pass from either wing or 
from any of his comrades. Supposing the 
centre forward does get the ball, the centre 
half-back should go for him at once to tackle 
him. If he is successful, he disposes of the 
ball to the best advantage. If he misses 
his tackle, he must turn and be after the 
man with the ball at once. If, however, 
the ball is passed to the right or left wing 
by the centre forward, either the back or 
half-back should have intercepted the pass 
or be dealing with the man who received 
it. The centre half must in any case stick 
to the opposing centre forward, and hamper 
him as much as possible. Of course it 
frequently happens that the centre half-back 
is compelled by circumstances to tackle one 
of the inside forwards: in which case one 
of the wing half-backs has to deal with the 
unmarked centre forward as well as the 
other inside wing forward. The main idea 
is to prevent, as far as possible, combination 
between the opposing forwards. Each of 
the defenders looks after one of them, at 
the same time keeping within his own 
sphere. One essential point, with regard to 
the combination between backs and _half- 
backs, is that the latter should subordinate 
their play entirely to that of the former. 
When it is a question as to which of the 
two should kick the ball_and which take the 
man running for it, the proper thing is for 
the half-back to keep the opponent off and 
leave the back to deal with the ball. In 
other words, the half-backs should aim at 
providing the backs with freedom of action. 
The bést half-backs are always entirely 
unselfish. 

With regard to half-back play in the 
attack, whenever a half-back has possession 
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of the ball, his duties may be said to be 
those of an extra forward. The only 
exception is when he is for the time being 
compelled to act as a back. Even near his 
own goal he rarely has occasion to kick 
blindly: there is generally a forward to 
whom he may with advantage send the ball. 

In order to be successful in attacking, a 
half-back must be able (1) to feed his for- 
wards; (2) to dribble; (3) to shoot. 

Of these three qualifications the first is 
by far the most important. In fact it is, 
on the whole, the most important point in 
half-back play. 

When a half-back has possession of the 
ball, and has not to kick in a hurry, he 
should take immediate note of the positions 
of his own forwards and his opponents’, 
and proceed to pass the ball to that forward 
who is in the best position to receive. Some- 
times the half-back is so placed that he 
cannot get the ball to the forwards without 
kicking in the air. But, whenever possible, 
he should pass along the ground precisely 
as one forward should to another. When 
he kicks in the air, he had better send the 
ball out to the wings, and, in any case, try 
to drop the ball just enough in front of 
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his forwards for them to be able to get it 
before the opposing backs are upon them. 
In passing along the ground he should also 
aim at putting the ball rather in front of 
the forward, so that the latter can take the 
ball without having to stop still at all. 
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When a forward has to wait for the ball 
to come to him there is more time for the 
opposing defenders to get at him. The 
usual practice is for the right half-back to 
feed the right wing, the left half the left 
wing, and the centre half the centre 
forward or one of the inside forwards. But 
it often pays to send the ball right across 
the ground from left to right or vice versa. 
Certainly the centre half may often with 
great advantage send the ball to one of the 
outside forwards. The half-back should 
particularly avoid so passing that the ball 
can be intercepted; he had better stick to 
the ball than send it to one of his opponents. 
A wild kick is better, on the whole, than a 
weak pass. 

In order to learn to pass, a half-back 
cannot do better than play forward occa- 
sionally in practice games. This will teach 
him not only how to pass cleverly, but what 
kind of passes from half-backs are easy for 
forwards to take. It is noticeable that for- 
wards who afterwards take to half-back 
usually prove very skilful at passing. Con- 
verted backs are almost always inclined to 
kick needlessly hard. 

The duty of throwing-in when the ball 
has gone over the touch-line falls to the 
lot of the two wing half-backs. As the rule 
is new framed, the player who throws in 
must do so with both hands on the ball and 
some part of both feet upon the touch-line. 
The penalty for infringing the rule is a free 
kick to the other side. 

It used to be the practice for the wing 
half-back upon whose side it is to take the 
corner-kick. The ball must be placed a 
yard from the corner-flag. The best kick 
is one dropping from a fair height into the 
mouth of goal. It is a mistake to try to 
place the ball too near goal, as in nine cases 
out of ten such attempts end in the ball 
falling behind the goal-line. The outside 
forward now generally takes the corner- 
kick, and the same advice holds good. 

It sometimes pays for a_half-back to 
dribble the ball a few yards, either to make 
ground, or to draw one of the opposing half- 
backs away from watching a forward. But 
it is a mistake for a half-back to get far out 
of his place, as the ball may be returned 
at once to the gap his absence leaves. And 
it is very undesirable for a half-back to lose 
the ball to an opponent instead of passing 
it on to his forwards. A selfish half-back 
is an abomination, but, as a short dribble 
occasionally is very useful, all half-backs 
should learn the art of dribbling. 

Half-backs should be good shots at goal, 
for they frequently have chances of scoring. 
It is often telling for a half-back to put in 
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a high dropping shot or a long hard one into 
the corner of the goal. The centre half- 
back should certainly be a good shot, as he 
often gets a good opening when the ball 
comes out of a general muddle in the mouth 
of goal. Asa rule, half-backs do not try 
shots nearly often enough. It is a mistake 
not to shoot when there is a fair chance of 
scoring. 

The Forwards are the five players whose 
chief concern is to carry the ball down the 
field and put it through their opponents’ 
goal. As an Association side is arranged 
nowadays, the five forwards are allotted 
places thus: the centre forward is in the 
middle of the other four; the two on each 
side of him form the wings; one of the 
wing forwards plays outside, ie, near the 
touch-line ; the other inside, i.e., between the 
outside forward and the centre forward. 
Formerly six forwards were played, but the 
present system is better, because there is not 
room enough for more than five to work 
with full effect. 

A forward should be a fast runner, a 
quick starter, and clever with his feet. 
Some who on a running track are compara- 
tively slow seem to move quite rapidly on 
the football field. Sheer sprinting power 
is extremely useful in a forward, but quick- 
ness in starting and ability to dodge are even 
more valuable. Very few can sprint at full 
speed and control the ball at the same time, 
but the control is essential. 

There have been first-rate forwards of 
almost every build. Before fair charging 
was, by a consensus of opinion among 
referees, turned into a punishable offence, 
weight sometimes stood a forward in good 
stead. As it is, a big forward is better 
than a small one, other things being equal: 
for the former can push his way through 
a scrummage with greater ease, and is less 
liable to be hustled off the ball. In a really 
hard-fought game size and weight tell con- 
siderably; but small men seem to be the 
most effective when the ground is heavy 
with mud. Generally speaking, heavy men 
are most suited to be inside and centre 
forwards; light ones to be outsides. 

The work a forward has to do requires 
him to be able (1) to pass; (2) to dribble; 
(3) to shoot. 

The art of passing has been brought to 
mechanical perfection by the various pro- 
fessional teams. The theory of passing is 
that the forward who has the ball should, 
when in danger of being tackled, send it 
on to another who is for the time being un- 
hampered. So it will be seen that a good 
pass depends upon the co-operation of two 
players. The one must get into a con- 
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venient position to receive the ball; the other 
must send it on to him accurately and con- 
veniently. The former part of the co- 
operative process is often neglected, espe- 
cially by beginners. That the effectiveness 


of a pass depends just as much upon the 
receiver as upon the kicker is, however, self- 
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he may be able to take the ball on without 
stopping in his stride. Pass to where the 
man will be, and not to where he is. If the 
receiver has to stop he loses time and pace, 
and is likely to be tackled by an opponent 
before he can get started again. A pass 
which causes the receiver to face his own 
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evident. It is useless to pass to a player 
who is not able to take the ball. One of 
the first points to grasp is that there is no 
merit or value in getting rid of the ball 
aimlessly. If the ball is sent to one of the 
opposing side, or even kicked so that an 
opponent has as good a chance of getting 
it as one of your own side, not much is 
gained. 

Another point worth remembering is that 
the object of forward play, and of passing 
as part thereof, is to get the ball down the 
ground towards the adversaries’ goal. 
Nothing but goals score in Association, so 
obtaining goals should be made the ultimate 
and only aim in forward play. It is quite 
useless for a set of forwards to play a 
clever passing game in the middle of the 
field if no progress is made towards goal. 
The best kind of pass is one which makes 
most ground towards goal; hence it pays 
to pass “through” and as much in front 
of you as possible. To pass sideways 
clearly gains less ground. The direction of 
a pass must depend upon where the pro- 
spective receiver is, and he ought to be as 
far forward as he can without getting out 
of touch with the passer, or infringing the 
off-side-rule. 

Again, it is not advisable to pass straight 
to where the receiving forward is, but a 
yard or two in front of him, in order that 
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goal, or even go back a few feet to get the 
ball, is a bad one. 

Sometimes it is necessary to pass back to 
a forward behind you; but this should never 
be done unless there is no way of getting 
rid of the ball to advantage in a forward 
direction. A few yards, it is true, do not 
make the difference in Association that they 
do in Rugby; still it is always advisable to 
make ground rather than lose it. 

The forward with the ball should en- 
deavour to draw one of his opponents on 
to him before passing, just as a three- 
quarter does in the Rugby game. When 
there is no danger of being tackled, the ball 
should be kept and not passed, unless there 
is some obvious advantage to be gained. 
The whole merit of a pass consists in its 
being well-timed and advancing matters; 
needless “ piffling” passing is unprofitable. 
When drawing an opponent, care must be 
taken to get rid of the ball just in time: 
there need be no danger of losing the ball 
if the manceuyre is skilfully executed. 

Most good forwards, in passing, kick the 
ball with the inside of the right foot when 
sending it to the left or in front, and with 
the outside of it when sending it to the 
right, and vice versa with the left foot. 

Sometimes a short pass of a few yards, 
sometimes a long one right across the field, 
is suitable. The former game is liable to 
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degenerate into mechanical “ piffling”’ if 
carried too far, the latter into mere kick- 
and-rush. A side’s passing should be ver- 
satile: both short and long passes should be 
used. Experience has proved that the short 
passing game can be broken up by a deter- 
mined defence. For weak short passing 
nothing can be said. In exciting matches 
played at high pressure, long passing with 
plenty of individual dash seems to pay best. 
In ordinary club matches the “ short ” game 
is often successful, but, being mechanical, 
is not so well suited for cup-ties and such 
like. 

For the very reason that passing can be 
carried to excess, the old art of dribbling 
must not be neglected by forwards, for, 
though combination is the foundation of a 
good forward game, an occasional individual 
effort is often very telling. In any case, 
when a man has the ball to himself and 
plenty of room in front of him, he should, 
in order to make ground as quickly as pos- 
sible, be able to dribble. There is not much that 
can be said about dribbling. The great point 
is to go as fast as possible without losing 
control over the ball. A forward may be a 
good dribbler and dribble often, and yet not 
be in any sense of the word a selfish player. 
The point is that a forward should pass the 
ball when a pass is required, and run with 
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it himself when there is a proper opening 
for individual effort. 5 

To be a good shot at goal is a great 
recommendation in a forward, and every 
forward should try to master the art of 
shooting. Many goals are got by combina- 
tion and a shot that is merely a touch with 
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the foot. But against a strong defence 
often the only chance of scoring is by sma 
clever shooting. It is comparatively ea 


SY 
to shoot accurately in practice, but in a 
game, when you are being charged by a back 
or are in a difficult position, it is quite the 


reverse. Time after time one sees a side 
which can get the ball down to the goal, but 
cannot shoot. Such a side is often beaten 
by one which it outplays everywhere except 
in front of goal. Dash and determination 
at the last moment are requisite for goal- 
getting. It is no use passing and repassing 
in front of goal; such proceedings waste 
time, and allow the defenders to concentrate 
and pack the goal. Forwards should not 
shoot wildly and_ recklessly,-but neither 
should they dally nor throw away fair 
opportunities. It is sound policy to shoot 
whenever there is.a good chance of scoring, 
and certainly in this case bis dat qui cito 
dat. Low hard shots are the most effective ; 
but the point is to get the ball through, no 
matter by what means. The more attention 
forwards give to practising shooting the 
better; good shooting wins, bad shooting 
loses matches. Of course it is more im- 
portant for the centre and two insides than 
for the outsides to be able to shoot. 
Forwards are all the better for being able 
to head the ball well; heading is especially 
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useful for scoring goals from corner kicks. 
Some of the professionals can pass the ball 
almost as accurately with their heads as with 
their feet. 

The centre forward is the pivot on which 
the forward line works; his chief duty is 
to keep the other forwards together and 
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feed them well. Sometimes he should pass 
right out to the outsides, sometimes keep 
the ball between himself and the insides. 
He should be able to pass accurately with 
either foot. In his own half he should aim 
at getting the ball to the outsides; nearer the 
opponents’ goal he should keep it in the 
middle. He should be a good shot. 
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THE AMATEUR FOOTBALL 
CIATIO The football 
1907-8 will ever be memorable by reason 
of an event which was without exact parallel 
in the history of any sport. During the 
spring of 1907, and even before that date, 
a wholesale secession of amateur clubs from 
the Football Association, the then sole 
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The two inside forwards are the connect- 
ing links between the centre and the out- 
sides. They should feed their outsides well 
and give them as many chances as possible 
of getting well away. After passing out 
they should get forward as fast as possible 
in order to be in a good position for re- 
ceiving the ball back again. 

The two outside forwards should be fast 
runners, as they have frequent opportunities 
of getting away with the ball. But they 
should be ready, when necessary, to pass 
back to their inside men; they should send 
the ball across into the centre in good time. 
It is a mistake for an outside to run the 
ball too far down the ground before 
middling it. Long passes from wing to 
wing are very telling. Outside men should 
not attempt to shoot too often; it pays better 
to send the ball into the middle, for the 
centre or inside forwards to deal with it in 
front of goal. Usually the outsides should 
be rather, in front of the other forwards, 
but they should avoid loafing and off-side 
tactics. 
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governing body of the game, was always 
threatening, but many pacific counsellors on 
both sides were endeavouring by every 
means to avoid a rupture, and it was not 
until the month of June, 1907, that the pro- 
longed negotiations were broken off and 
steps taken to form an Association to control 
the game “ as played by amateurs.” 

The immediate cause of this most un- 
fortunate schism lay in the fact that a 
majority of the members of the Council of 
the Football Association had formed the 
opinion that it was necessary for the proper 
management of football affairs that all 
County Associations affiliated to them 
should undertake the government of both 
professional and amateur clubs within their 
respective areas. Many of these County 
Associations had refused to adopt this 
course when requested to do so on previous 
occasions, pointing out that the word 
“amateur” was not only the very watch- 
word of their Associations, but also the 
secret of their undoubted success. More- 
over, the members also drew attention to 
the fact that they had neither the time nor 
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the necessary experience to take over the 
control or government of professional clubs, 
and that while they were willing to devote 
their leisure to assist in the management of 
amateur clubs which were carried on for 
sport only, it was unreasonable to expect 
them to concern themselves with the clubs 
which were admittedly formed and carried 
on for the purpose of profit. 

But the Council of the Football Associa- 
tion maintained its views and issued instruc- 
tions to the County Associations that they 
must conform to the practice of the other 
Associations, which had already admitted to 
membership both sections of clubs, with the 
result that a mass meeting was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on July 8th, 1907 (Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton presiding), at which the 
Amateur Football Association was formally 
brought into existence. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Alverstone became the first President, and 
the long list of Vice-Presidents contained 
the names of most of the famous exponents 
of the game who had made their mark 
before the advent of professionalism was 
dreamt of. 

The success of the new Association was 
never in doubt from the start. Foremost 
amongst the clubs to apply for membership 
were the Corinthians, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities, and all the old Public 
School clubs which had made the game, 
and practically formed the Football Asso- 
ciation itself in 1863. During the first 
season the number of clubs in membership 
was not more than 118, but by 1910 the 
total was well over 1,000 clubs, in addition 
to which 12 county and other Associations 
had been formed and affiliated. This 
success was not achieved without the 
greatest sacrifices of time and money on the 
part of those who set themselves the task. 
The formation of the Amateur Football 
Association was followed by a “ boycotting ” 
resolution by the Football Association, which 
suspended the seceding amateurs from 
taking part in any football under its 
auspices, and also debarred its own clubs 
and players from playing with or against 
them. So far as England was concerned, this 
resolution rather helped the Amateur Foot- 
ball Association than otherwise, because it 
made it a self-contained body, but, owing 
to its connection with the International 
Federation of Football Associations (the 
body governing all Continental football), 
the Football Association was able to close 
the Continent as a touring ground to the 
whole of the clubs which had joined the 
amateur movement. It was here, therefore, 
that the boycott had to be most strenuously 
fought, and it was some time before the 
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efforts made in this direction had manifest 
success. The Continental Associations 
were always unwilling to adopt the prohibi- 
tion, because they were well aware that the 
pioneers of Association football in their re- 
spective countries were the very clubs which 
had seceded from the Football Association 
and organised the new body, but the rules 
of their Federation compelled them to do 
so. The first foreign body to take up the 
cause of the amateurs was the French Asso- 
ciation, which, after the International Federa- 
tion had refused it permission to play 
against the suspended clubs, formally with- 
drew from that body. The Associations of 
Bohemia and Hungary followed suit, and 
Spain refused to join the Federation, thus 
adopting a neutral attitude. 

The Amateur Football Association set 
itself a heavy and responsible task, which 
appears to be accomplished. It has suc- 
ceeded undoubtedly in raising the general 
tone of the game amongst its members; it 
has succeeded in putting amateurism back 
upon the pedestal from which it had fallen 
in recent years, and even if it is destined 
never to extend beyond its present limits, 
those who have been responsible for its 
formation are content with the result of 
their efforts to preserve as something better 
than a commercial enterprise the game 
which experience has shown to be better 
adapted than any other to supply the demand 
for vigorous exercise in all classes of the 
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INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL.—In 
the winter of 1870 the first “ International 
match” was played at the Oval. England 
and Scotland were the nations represented, 
and the Association code of rules was used. 
This naturally caused considerable indigna- 
tion north of the Tweed, where nearly all 
the clubs played the Rugby game. A chal- 
lenge between the Rugby players of the two 
countries was issued, and March, 1871, saw 
the first International under the carrying 
rules. 

I. The Rugby Game.—As has been men- 
tioned, 1871 saw the first match between 
teams representing England and Scotland. 
In 1875 the formation of an Irish Rugby 
Union was followed by an International 
match in London. It was not, however, till 
1880 that England and Wales first met. Of 
the other International matches those 
between Scotland and Ireland commenced in 
1877; those between Scotland and Wales 
in 1883; those between Ireland and Wales 
in 1882. The matches have not, however, 
been played every year. In 1884, for in- 


. FOOTBALL] THE 
stance, an unfortunate dispute on the point 
of play resulted in the postponement of the 
England v. Scotland game of 1885. In 1888 
and 1889 England played no International 
matches at all. The reason was as follows. 
In 1886 England made an alteration in the 
scoring laws, and the other Unions pro- 
tested. Matters came to a crisis in 1887, 
when the nationalities, England excepted, 
proposed an, International Board, invested 
with power to issue laws relating to the 
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any alteration in the laws of the 
while, in the case of International disputes 
a committee consisting of two representa- 
tives appointed by each Union shall 
arbitrate. Despite these elaborate pre- 
cautions a serious dispute between Wales 
and the International Board broke out in 
1896. A proposed presentation to the cele- 
brated Welsh three-quarter, A. J. Gould, 
was forbidden by the Board as savouring 
of professionalism. Owing to this, the 


TAKING A BALL From TH Tiow- 


International contests. At the same time 
they demanded that each nationality should 
be equally represented on the proposed 
board. As England had an enormous 
ority of clubs, that was manifestly un- 
fair. At last, in December, 1889, Lord 
Kingsburgh and Major Marindin arbitrated 
on the whole question. From their award 
has sprung the present International Foot- 
ball Board. It consists of twelve members, 
six from England and two from each of 
the other nationalities. All international 
matches are played under rules that are 
subjected te its approval, although it has no 
jurisdiction over the game as played within 
the limits of the various Unions, A three- 
fourths majority is, however, necessary for 
VoL. 11 


Scotch and Irish matches with Wales fixed 
for January and March, 1897, were not 
played, but the quarrel is now laid to 
rest. 

The method of selecting the members of 
the International teams differs in the 
various Unions. In England a system of 
trial matches allows the Selection Com- 
mittee an opportunity of gauging the respec- 
tive merits of the players. The county 
matches, of course, give valuable informa- 
tion as to a player's form, and beside these 
reliance used to be placed on matches based 
on geographical distinctions. Of these the 
most important used to be London, or 
London and the West v7. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Oxford v. Cambridge, and, above 
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all, North and South. In 1909—10, how- 
ever, the practice was introduced of select- 
ing a probable fifteen beforehand and 
playing it against the Rest of England. 
Sufficient experience has not yet been ob- 
tained as to whether the new method will 
be an improvement, but it opened auspici- 
ously for England with a victory over Wales, 
and ultimately the Championship of 1910. 
In Scotland, as in England, a Committee 
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ENGLAND V. SCOVLAND (continued). 


1894—Fdinburgh. _S, 
R 


S, 1 g—nil 


g,1t—1t 


ENGLAND 


Edinburgh, 
R 


hmond. 


Sy 1g, tat 
Edinburgh. S, 3 
1g09—Richmond.S, 3g, 


v, IRELAND, 


England 21; Ireland, 11; Drawn, 1. 


xt—nil 


1875—London. 
1t—nil 


1376—Dublin. 


1894—Blackheath. I, 1g, 1t—1t 
1895—Dublin. E,2t—rt 


A Corner Kick. 


of the Scotch Union is responsible for the 
selection of the Internationals. Big annual 
contests like the “Inter-City” enable 
members of this Committee to gather some 
idea of the merits of the players. Trial 
matches also exist, such as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow v. the Rest of Scotland, and Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow v. the South of Scotland. 
In Ireland Inter-provincial matches prac- 
tically decide the team. In Wales the fact 
that there are, comparatively speaking, few 
clubs renders the trial game unnecessary, as 
the merits of the “crack” players are 
already known. 

There is no special definition controlling 
the choice of a player as to the country for 
which he shall play. At the same time, the 
International Board decided at Leeds in 
1894 that no player could in future play for 
more than one country. 

The results of the International Rugby 
matches to date are here appended :— 


ENGLAND v. SCOTLAND. 
England 11; Scotland, 16; Drawn, 9. 


3877—London, E, 2g, 1t—nil 
1878—Dublin. E,'2g, 1t—nil 
1879—London. E, 3 g,2t—nil 
x880—Dublin. E, rg, 1t—rt 


188r—Manchester. E, 2g,2t—nil 
1882—Dublin. 2t—2t 
1883—Manchester. E, 1g, 3t—1t 
1£84—Dublin. Ey 1 g—nil 
1885—Manchester. EB, 2t—1t 
1886—Dublin. E, rt—nil 
1887—Dublin. I,'2 g—nil 
1892—Blackheath. E, 3 t—nil 
1891—Dublin. E, 2g, 3 t—nil 
1892—Manchester. E,1g,1t—nil 
3893—Dublin. 1, i 


ENGLAND 


1896—Leeds. I, 2g—1g 
1897—Dublin. I, xg, 3t—2g, rt 
1898—Richmond. I, xg, 2t— 
rg.rt 
1899—Dublin. I, rg, rt—nil 
1900—Richmond. E, 2g, 2t—1g 
rge1—Dublin. I, 2 g—1g,1t 
1902—Leicester. 'E, 2 t—xt 
1903—Dublin. I, xg, xt—nil_ 
190}—Blackheath. £, 2g,3t—nil 
1905—Cork. I, 1g, 4t—1t 
19%6—Leicester. [, 2g, at—at 
1907—Dublin. I, 2g, 3t—rg, at 
1908—Richmond. E, 2g, 1t—1g 
1909—Dublin, E, 1g,2t—1g 


v. WALES. 


England, 12; Wales, 13; Drawn, 1. 


8 80-81—Blackheath. E, 8g, 5t 
=nil 

1882-83—Swansea. 
=nil 

1883-84—Leeds. E, 1g, 2t—1g 


E,2g,4t 


1897-98—Blackheath. 
3t-rg, rt 
sea. W, 4g, 2t 


E, x8; 


1898-99—Sw: 


rt 
1899-1900—Gloucester. W, 3g 


1871—Edinburgh. S, rg, 1t—1t 


1872—Oval, E,2g,2t—1g 
31873—Glasgow.' No score 
1874—Oval. Ey 1g,  t—nil 


1875—Edinburgh. No score 
E, 1g, 1t—nil 
inburgh. S, 1 g—nil 
1878—Oval. No score 
1879—Edinburgh. 1 g—1g 
1880—Manchester. E, 2g,3t—1g 


1881—Evlinburgh. 1g, 1(—rg, 
1882—Manchester. 
1883—Edinburgh. 
1884—Dlackheath, 
1886—Kdinburgh 
1887—Mancheste 
1890—Edinburgh. 
1891—Richmond.  S. 
1892—Edinburgh. E, 1 g—nil 
1893—Leeds. S, 2 g—nil 


rt—rt 


1884-85—Swansea.” Ey rg, 4t —1t 

=1g1t 1gco-o1—Cardiff, W, 2g, rt 
1885-86—Blackheath. E, 1g, —nil 

at-1g 1got-o2—Blackheath. W, rg, 
1886-87—Llanelly. No score. 2t—ig,1t 
1889-go—Dewsbury. W, rt—nil | r902-03—Swansea. W, 3g, 2t 
1890-91—Newport. E, 2g,1t —1g 

—1g 1903-04—Leicester. E, 3 g— 
x891-92—Blackheath, E, 3g, 1t ag,2t 

—nil 1904-05—Cardiff, W, 2g. st 
1292-93—Cardiff. W, 2g, 2t —nil 

—1g,3¢ 1905-06—Richmond. W, 2 g, 
1893-94—Birkenhead. E, 5g—xt att 
1894-95—Swansea. E, 1g, 3t tpe6-o7 Swansea. W, 2 8,4 

—at =nil 
1895-96—Blackheath. E, 2g, | 1907-08—Bristol. W, 5 g,2t 

5t—nil gut 
X896-97—Newport. W, 1,2 | 1908-09—Cardifl," W, 1 g, 2 t 

—ni —nil 


Scotranp v, IRELAND. 


Scotland, 23; Ireland, 6; Drawn, 3. 
3877—Belfast. S, 6g, 2t—nil 1882S, 2 t—nil 
2k) x t—nil 1883—S, rg, 1 t—nil 
1880—Glasgow. S,3g,2t—nil | 1884—S, og, 2t—rt 
1881—Belfast. I,1g,xt—nil | 1885—Kdinburgh. S, 1g, 2t—nil 


THE 
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SCOTLAND V. IRELAND (continued), 
1 —Belfast % 
x —Edinbu i, 
1 Dublin. s 
1‘ Edinburgh. S, 3 
x Belfast. I, 1 
Fi Edinburgh. S, © t—nil 
1 Dublin 
189 s—Edin if 
1894—Dublin Dut 
1895—Edinburgh. S, 2t—rt 1907—Edinburgh, S 
1896—Dublin. No score | x908—Dublin. I 
x€97—Edinburgh. S,2g—1t | 1909—Edinburgh. 'S 


ScotLanp v. WALES. 
Scotland, 13; Wales, 11; Drawn, 1 


—Edinburgh. S, | :80s—Edinburgh, S, re—r dg 
i 1896—Cardiff. W, 2t—nil 
8 1899—Edinburgh. S, 3 g, 3t 
1886—Cardiff. | —7¢ 
1887 —Edint | 1900—S wan: W,4t—1t 
nil 1got— Edinburgh. S, 3,1 t— 


1888—Newport. W. 

—Edinburgh. $ 
go—Cardiff. S, 1g 
1891—Edinburgh. 3, 


rg, rt 
1902—Cardiff. W, 1g, 3t—1¢ 
1903—Edinburgh. $, 1g, x t—nil 
1904—Swansea. W, 4g, 1 t—1t 
—Edinburgh. W, 2t—rt 
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II. The Association Game.—As in the 
Rugby game, matters affecting Association 
football in its International relations are 
under the control of an International Asso- 
ciation B This is composed of eight 
members, whom two represent the 
English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Associa- 
tions respectively. No alteration in the 
laws of the game can be made save by a 
unanimous vote of the members present. 
In International matches, the qualification is 
birth, or, in the case of British subjects born 
abroad, the nationality of their fathers. A 
Selection Committee of each Association is 
responsible for the team that is to represent 
the country in which that organisation is 
maintained. The following are the results 
of the International matches to date :— 


Heavine THe Baur 


1892—Swa 


1893—Edir 


‘ardiff. W, 3 
Edinburgh. 


=1g 


nil 1908—Swans 7 
1894—Newport. W, 1g. x t—nil | 1909—Edinburgh. W, 1 
IRELAND v. WALES. 

Wales, 15; Ireland, 8; Drawn, 
1882—Dublin. W 
1884—Cardiff, 
1887—W, ¥ g 
1888—Dublin 
1829—Swansea, 
Dublin 
—Llanelly 
Dublin. 


1goo—Belfast. 
1gor—Swan: 
1902 — Dublin. 
1903—Cardiff, 
19¢4—Belfast. 

Swan: 


rt—nil | 
I, 1g—nil | 
W,rg—1t 


W, 45) 4 t—nil 
= 


1895—Cardiff. 
1896—Dublin, I rg,tt—1g | 


THROUGH GOAL 
ENGLAND v. SCOTLAND. 


England, 12; Scotland, 16; Drawn, Io. 


7—Blackburn. 
3—Glasgow. 
1889—Oval 
Gla: 
| r891—Blackburn, E a—x 


1883—Shefhield 
1884—Glasgow 
Oval 


1900— Glasgow 


S,4=1 
1901—Crystal Palace. 2—2 


T 2 
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ENGLAND y. SCOTLAND (continued), 


—Birmingham. 2 
o3—Sheffield. S, 
gow. E 
1905—Crystal Palace. 


1908- Glasgow. 1 


1906—Gl: 
1 


—Neweastle 


S97 


1909—Crystal Palace. 


ENGLAND v. WALES, 


— Oval. 
>—Wrexham. 
—Klackburn. 


E,2—1 
E 


84-85—Blackburn, 
1885-86—Wrexham. 
1886-87—Oval. E, 
1887-28—Crewe. 
1888-29—Stoke. 
1889-go—Wrexham. 
1890-91— Sunderland. 


England, 23; Wales, 2 


Drawn, 6. 


1894-95—Queen’s Club. 1—1 
1895-96—-Cardiff, E, g—1 


1896-97—Sheffield. Ey 4— 
1897-98— Wrexham. E, 3—o 
-99—Biistol I, 4—o 


-1gc0—Cardiff, 1—1 


1900-01—Neweastle- on - Tyne. 
E, 6-0 
1g0t-02—Wrexham. o- 


-04—Wrexham 
1904-05—Liverpool._ E 

—Cardiff. E, 1 
1906-07 — Fulham. 1—x 
1907-08—Wrexham. E, 7— 
1908-09—Nottingham. E, 


[roornaLL 


SCOTLAND vy. WALES (costinued). 


—Dundee. S, 4—o o3—Cardif, Sx 
—Wrexham. 2 1904—Dundee. 
—Motherwell i 
—Wrexham, 
= Dundee. 
1geg— Wrexham, 


ScorLanp v. IRELAND, 
Scotland 23; Ireland, 1; Drawn, 


83-84 —Belfast 


S,s—c 


1905—Glasgow 
1906—Dublin, 
1907—Glasgow. 
1908— Dublin. 

1909—Glasgow. 


Forwarp Dripaiixc. 


ENcLAND v, IRELAND. 
England, 26; Ireland, 0; Drawn, 2. 


1821-B2—Relfast. E, 13-0 
1882-83—Liverpool. E, 7—o 
1883-84—Belfast. K, 8—r 
1854-85—Manchester. E, 4—o 
7885-86—Lielfast. E, 6—o 
1886-87—Shefficld, E, 7—o 
1827-88—Belfast. E, 
1888-89—Liverpool. B, 6—r 
1889-90—Belfast. E, 9—1 
1890-91—Wolverhampton. E, 
6—1 
1891-92—Belfast._ E, 
1892-93—Birmingham, E, 6—1 
1893-94—Relfast. 2—2. 
1894-93—Derby. 8-0 
1895-96—Belfast. Jf, 2—o0 


1896-97—Nottingham. 
1897-98—Belfast, E, 3— 
1898-99—Sunderland. 
x899-1900—Dublin. 
1900-01 —Southampton, E, 
1g0t-c2—Relfast. E, 1-0 

1922-03—Wolverhampton. E, 


4-0 
1903-04—Belfast. E, 3— 
1904-05—Middlesbro', 1—r 
1905-06—Relfast. E, s—o 
1996-07—Liverpool. 'E, 1—o 
1907-08—Belfast. FE, 3—1 
1908-09—Bradford (Park Av.) 
E, 4-0 


ScorLanp v. Wates. 
Scotland, 25; Wales, 4; Drawn, 5. 


1875-76—Glasgow, 
1876-77—Wrexham. 
1877-78—Glasgow. 
1878-79—Wrexham. 
1879-80—Glasgow. S, 
1880-81—Wrexham. 

1881-82—Glasgow. 
1$82-83—Wrexham, 
1883-84—Glasgow. 
1884-85—Wrexham. $, 8—1 


1885-86—Glasgow. S, 4—1 
1886-87—Wrexham. S, 2 
1887-£8— Edinburgh. 
1888-89—Wrexham. o—o 
1889-90—Faisley. S, s—1 


1890-91—Wrexham. |S. 43 
1891-92—Edinburgh, S, 6—x 
1893—Wrexham. S$. 8—o 


94—Kilmarnock. S, 5-2 
189s— Wrexham. 2 


* Ibrox disaster. Match declared unofficial, 


TrRELAND v. WALES. 
Wales, 13; Ireland, 10; Drawn, 5. 


1881-82—W, 7—1 | 1896—Wrexham. W, 6—1 
1882-83—1—1 1897—Belfast. 1, 4— 
1883-84—W, 6—o 1898—Llandudno. 1, 1-0 
1884-85—W, 8—2 1809—Relfast, I, 1—o 
1885-86—W, s—o 19e0—Llandudno. W, 2—o 
1886-87—I, 4— | 1901—Relfast. W, ro 
1837-88—W, 11-0 igoa—Cardiff. I, 3-0 5 
1888-89 —W, 3—1 1993—Belfast. 1, 2—o 
1889-90—W, s—2 x904—Bangor. 


1890-91—I, 7—2 | 190s—Belfast. 2— 
11 1906 — Wrexham. 
Belfast. 1, 4— | x907—Belfast. W, 
1894—Swansea. W, 4 - 1908—Aberdare. 
1295—Belfast. 1999—Belfast. W, 3 


4-4 


B. F. Roprnson. 


[For Oxford v, Cambridge results see UniveR- 
sity ConTEsTs.] 


GLossAryY. 

All on side.—(R.) If the ball, when kicked by 
a player, touches a member of the opposite side, 
the men upon his own, even though lying far in 
front of him, are put “all on side.” The term is 
also heard when a man, after kicking, runs in 
front of men who previously lay before him, and 
thereby puts them “all on side.” [See also Orr- 
SIDE] 


~ FOOTBALL} THE 

Amateur Football Association.—An organisa- 
tion of amateur clubs only, founded largely by 
Old Boy Clubs in 1907. 

Association Football.—That variety of 
ball in which the arms are supposed to be non- 
existent, and any wilful use ot them whatever, 
cept by the goal-keeper, involves the penalty of 
a free kick. The Football Association, which is 
formed by a federat clubs observing this 
code, and controls their action, was founded in 
1863, chiefly under the influence of Cambridge 
and old Public School men. 

Back.—(R.) The player who 
line of a team’s defence, i.¢., 
nearest to the goal line. 

(A.) One of the two players who stand in front 
Of the I-keeper, and whose duties are mainly 
defensive. 

Back up.—To follow clos 
own side who is in poss 


foot- 


forms the last 
plays alone and 


a ‘man of one’s 
ion of the ball, in order to 
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Collar.—(R.) To seize and retain 
player who is running with the ball 
PACKLE. 

Come round.—(R.) The exhortation addressed 
to the forwards when they have overrun the ball, 
or when the opposing forwards have come 
through them with the ball. Then they have to 
turn and place themselves, if possible, once more 
between the opposing forwards and their goal 
ine. 

Convert.—(R.). To turn a try (q.v.) into a goal 
(gv.) by place kicking the bail over the bar and 
between the posts. 

Corner.—(A.) [ See Rute 7 (A.).] 

County Championship.—(R.) The clubs com- 
peting for this honour are arranged in districts 
as follows:—(a) Northern: Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, Durham, Northumber- 
land. (b) South-Eastern: Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, Midland Counties, East Midlands, Eastern 


hold of a 
Also called 


SUN TOAMHA 


Tovcu-tine Pray. 


be in convenient position to take a pass from him, 
if he be too hard pressed, or to continue the 
dribbling if he should overrun the ball. 
Ball.—[See Rutes 1 (R.) and 1 (A.).] 
Behind.—(A.) A ball is said to be behind when 
driven over the goal line by one of the attacking 


side. If by one of the defending side, a corncr- 
kick (q.v.) is awarded. 

Bully.—(R.) Sometimes used for scrummage 
(av.). 


(A) Any confused play in which several men 
are very close together, and keep kicking the ball 
into one another. Especially used of such play 
when it occurs in front of goal, or when the 
referee throws up the ball on restarting a game 
after an accident. 

Bye.—(A.) A shot that crosses the goal line 
and goes behind, but fails to go between the goal 
posts. 

Centre.—(A.) The forward who plays with the 
two wing players on either side of him, combining 
and feeding them, 

Charge.—(.A.) To throw one’s weight against 
an opponent, using for the purpose any part of 
the body from shoulder to hip. 

Clear.—To kick or throw the ball well away 
when dangerously near to the goal. 


Counties. _(c) South-Western: Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, Devon, Cornwall. The winners in each 
group play one another, and the county obtaining 
the greatest number of points (two for a win, 
one for a draw) is declared the champion. 
Dead Ball.—The ball is dead whenever it is 
out of play, and in both games this is only when 
outside the field of play, or when the game is 
suspended for a moment to allow the infliction of 
a penalty kick, or the reward of a free kick for 
a mark (q.v.), &c, * 
Dead Ball Line.—(R.) [See Rute 2 (R.).] 
Dribbling.—Propelling a ball by slight touches, 
so that, while the runner keeps at full speed, it 


penalty goal. 

Fair Catch.—(R.) [See Rute 2 (R.).] 

Feed.—To give to one of the same team a suc- 
cession of convenient passes. 

Five Yards.—(R.) No man who lay in front 
of the kicker can interfere with a player waiting 
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to receive the ball, or who has received it, until 
he has run “five yards” with the ball, or until 
he himself has been “put on side” by the kicker. 
Hence frequently heard as a cry of warning to an 
impetuous forward. 

Follow Up.—(R.) To run on after a high 
kick in order to reach the player who expects to 
receive it, and tackle him before he can return 
the kick. 

Forward.—(R.) [See THrown Forwarp.] 

Forwards.—(R.) The eight or nine players 
who form the scrummage. 

(A.) The five players who form the front line 
of a team, arranged as follows: left outside, left 
inside, centre, right inside, right outside. 

Foul.—(R.) Illegal obstruction of a player 
when not in possession of the ball. 

(A.) Originally any deliberate unfairness in 
tackling a man, now often used for accidental 
illegality, e.g., a “foul throw.” 

Free Kick—(R.) [See Rute 10 (R.).] 

(A.) [See Derinition 2 (A.).] 

Full Back.—[See Bacx.] 

Gate.—(1) Money taken from the crowd that 
comes to see a football match, or, (2), persons 
composing the crowd. 

Goal.—(R.) [See Rutes 1 (R.) and 1 (A.).] 

Goalkeeper.—(A.) The player who stands be- 
tween the posts, who is allowed to use his hands 
in his own half of the field. 

Goal-kick.—(R.) The attempt to kick a goal 
from a try. 

(A.)_The kick-out when the ball has gone be- 
hind. It must be made from a spot within 6 
yards of the nearest goal post. 

Goal-line.—The line which runs from corner 
to corner of the ground under the cross-bar. 

Goal-net—(A.) A network behind the goal, 
into which the ball passes if it goes through, and 
thereby assists the referee in determining dis- 
putes as to whether it went over or under the 
bar. 

Ground.—[See Rurrs 1 (R.) and 1 (A.).] 

Hacking.—Deliberately kicking ‘at an opponent. 

Half-back.—(R.) One of the two players who 
stand behind the scrummage to intercept the ball 
if the opposing forwards bring it through, or the 
half bring it round, and themselves to pass it to 
the three-quarters. 

(A.) One of the three players who keep be- 
tween the full-backs and the forwards, feeding 
the latter and helping the former to keep back 
the opponents. 

Handing-off.—(R.) Pushing off an opponent 
Who vendeavours to impede a player running with 
the ball. 

Handling, or Hands.—(A.) Wilfully touching 
the ball with any part of the arm when in play. 
Only the goalkeeper can do so without a penalty. 
“Hands” is given against the offender. 

Hecling-out.—(R.) The practice of forwards 
in a scrummage pushing back the ball to their 
halves, in order that they may kick it into touch 
or_pass to the three-quarters. 

Held.—(R.) A player is “held” when an oppo- 
nent has both hands on the ball, or when he is 
neither able to go further himself nor to pass 
the ball to another. 

Holding is the obstruction of a player by any 
part of hand or arm extending from the body. 
Illegal in Association Football. 

In-goal.—(R.) [ See Rute 2 (R.),] 

Keep a man off.—To obstruct an opponent 
from approaching a colleague who is about to 
play the ball. Illegal in Rugby Football. 

Kick off.—The kick at the centre of the ground 
when the game begins or is restarted after half- 
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time, or after a goal has been scored. The side 
losing the toss commences the match; the side 
winning the toss kicks off at half-time, and the 
side that loses the goal kicks off during the game. 

Kick out or Drop out.—[See Ruve 2 (R.).] 

Knock on.—Legally equivalent to thrown for- 
ward, but more usually confined in practice to hit- 
ting the ball forward with hand or arms. 

eague System.—The practice of selecting a 
definite number of clubs, and arranging for them 
to play home and home matches with each other. 

Leg up.—(R.) The appeal against a forward 
lifting his leg in the scrummage before the ball 
is put in, so that he may scrape it back into his 
own half. 

Line out.—(R.) The arrangement of forwards 
opposite to one another when the ball is about to 
be thrown in from touch. 

Linesman (A.) or Touch-judge (R.).—The 
official who stops the game when the ball goes 
out of the field of play, and decides whose is the 
right to throw it in. 

Man down.—(R.) The usual form of a re- 
quest to the referee to stop the game on account 
of one or more forwards slipping down in the 
scrummage, and being unable to get up. 

Mark.—[See Rute 2 (R.).] 

Marking a Man.—Keeping close to an Oppo- 
nent in order to hamper him if he should receive 
the ball. 

No charge.—(R.) The decision of the referee 
not to allow the players of one side to rush at a 
man taking a free kick after the ball is down or 
after the man has started to run for the drop, on 
the ground that they had started the rush too 
early before. 

o side.—(R.) The form of the referee's an- 
nouncement that the time allowed for the game, 
usually thirty-five or forty minutes each way, has 
expired. 

Northern Union.—(R.)_ An_ organisation 
formed almost entirely of clubs in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, which left the Rugby Union in 1895, 
in order to be able to pay what they might think 
proper as compensation for the broken time of 
their members without incurring the punishment 
of suspension, 
inne Rutes 7 and 8 (R.) and Rure6 

Pack.—(R.) The forwards who compose one- 
half of the scrummage. Frequently used of the 
scrummage itself, e.g., “tight packs.” 

Pass.—To kick or throw the ball deliberately 
toa colleague. 

Penalty area—(A.) That space marked out in 
front of either goal, within which unfair play is 
penalised with special severity. 

Penalty goal(R.) A goal which is kicked 
oe a free kick awarded by some breach of the 
rules. 

Penalty kick.—[Sce Rute 17 (A.).] 

Picked up or Picked out—(R.) The appeal 
to a referee against a forward who has picked 
up the ball in a scrummage, or a half who has 
picked it out from the forwards’ legs. 

Place.—(R.) To kick a ball successfully over 
the bar and between the posts after it has been 
placed upon the ground. 

Place kick.—[See Rute 2 (R.) and Derrnr- 
tion 1 (A.).] 

Points—(R.) A try counts three points; a 
penalty goal three points; a goal from a try (in 
which case the try does not count) five points; 
any other goal, e.g., a dropped goal, a goal from 
a mark, or one simply kicked from the ground, 
four points 

(A.) Each goal simply one point, 
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Poster.—(R.) A place kick which, in the 
opinion of the referee, would have hit the posts 
produced upward and rebounded into the field of 


play. 

Punch.—(A.) To hit the ball away without 
catching it: of a goal-keeper. 

Punt.—[See Rute (R.). 

Put on side.—[See ALL on Sine.) 

Referee—The official who is charged with the 
duty of starting the game, keeping time, and 
stopping, and penalising all unfair and illegal play. 


He is also charged with the keeping of the score. - 


Rugby Union.—The Union, formed in 1871, 
is composed of those clubs which allow the use 
of the arms to carry the ball and to impede 
-opponents. ¢ 

Run in.—(R.) To carry the ball over an oppo- 
nent’s goal line and set it down upon the ground. 

Scrag.—To screw an opponent's neck under the 
arm in order to induce him to drop the ball. 

Screw.—(R.) [See WHEEL.] 

Scrummage.—(R.) A scrummage takes place 
whien the ball is put down between players who 
have closed round it on their respective sides, and 
who must have both feet on the ground. Also 
called Scrimmage, Scrum, and Pack, and some- 
times Bully. 

Shin-guards.—Short pads of cane and leather, 
sometimes worn down the front of the leg as a 
protection from accidental hacks. 

Swing.—(R.) [See WHEEL.) 

Tackle.—(R.) [See Cotrar.] 

(A.) To put one’s self in front of a player who 
is dribbling the ball, and either take it away or 
force him to get rid of it at a disadvantage. 

Take the Man.—(A.) To support a player of 
one’s own side who is about to kick the ball by 
charging an opponent who is coming up with a 
view to kick it. 

Taken over.—(R.) No player may kick, pass, 
or knock on the ball across his own goal-line and 
there make it dead. Should he do so, an appeal 
is made for “taken over,” and a scrummage must 
be formed five yards out. 

Team.—(R.) One side in a match, consisting 
of fifteen men, formerly of twenty. 

(A.) One side in a match, consisting of eleven 
men, 

Ten yards’ circle.—(A.) A circle of ten yards’ 
radius drawn around the centre of the field, upon 
which the ball is placed for the kick off. Within 
the circle no one is allowed to come of the side 
opposed to the kicker off. 

Three-quarters.—(R.) The players, formerly 
three, but now more often four in number, who 
stand between the half-backs and the full-back, 
waiting to take a pass from the former, or to 
save a rush of the opponents. 

(ii Rure 12 (R.) and Rute 5 

Thrown forward, or Forward—(R.) The 
appeal against a pass which has been propelled 
by hand or arm in the direction of the opponent's 


goal-line. i 
Time.—(R.) Usually 35 or 40 minutes each 


way. 
tA.) Usually 45 minutes each way. 
Touch.—The space at the sides of the field of 
play, separated from it by the touch-lines. In 
Rugby football the latter are a part of touch; in 
Association, of the field of play. 
Touch-down.—(R.) To settle the ball upon the 
ground between the goal-line and the dead ball- 
line, If this is done is one of the attacking side, 
it is usually called a run-in, and results ina try 
and the term “touch-down” is applied to 
i of the ball by a defender. 
Touch in goal.—[See Rute 2 (R.).] 
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Try.—(R.) A try is obtained when one of the 
attacking side grounds the ball over his opponents’ 
goal-line, 

Twenty-five.—(R.) between the 


The space 


goal-lines and parallel lines drawn 25 yards nearer 
the centre. ’ 
Volley.—To kick a ball before it bounces. 
Wheel.—(R.) When the forwards of one side, 
having obtained possession of the ball, go away 
to their left or right front with it, leaving the 
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opponents on one side, they are said to wheel the 
Sea ee [Also Screw and Swince.] 

Wing-forward.—(R.) A forward who comes 
late into the scrummage and devotes his attention 
rather to smart breaking away therefrom, and 
the interception of passes, than to hard shoving 
in the pack. 

(A.) One of the pairs of forwards on either 
side of the Centre. 


Laws oF THE GAME. 
I.—Ruey. 

I. Introduction.—1. The Rugby Game of Foot- 
ball should be played by 15 players on each side. 
The field of play shall not exceed 110 yards in 
length, nor 75 in breadth, and shall be as near 
these dimensions as practicable. The lines defin- 
ing the boundary of the field of play shall be 
suitably marked, and shall be called the goal-lines 
at the ends and the touch-lines at the sides. On 
each goal-line and equidistant from the touch- 
lines shall be two upright posts, called goal-posts, 
exceeding 11 ft. in height, and placed 18 ft. 6 in. 
apart, and joined by a cross-bar ro ft. from the 
ground; and the object of the game shall be to 
kick the ball over this cross-bar and between the 
posts. The game shali be played with an oval 
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ball of as nearly as possible the following size and 
weight, namely :— 


Length .. .. ++ «. IL to Iftin. 
Length circumference +. 30 » 3I » 
Width circumference 


MIGIINE Go 06 5a no a0 bey 
: BENET and not less than 8 stitches to the 
inch. 

II.—Glossary—Duties of Officials—Scoring.— 
2. The following terms occur in the laws, and 
have the respective meanings attached to each:— 

Dead-Ball Lines—Not more than 25 yards be- 
hind and equidistant from each aol line, and 
parallel thereto, shall be lines, which shall be 
called the Dead-Ball Lines, and if the ball or 
player holding the ball touch or cross these lines 
the ball shall be dead and out of play. 

In-Goal—tThose portions of the ground imme- 
diately at the end of the field of play and between 
the touch-lines, produced to the dead-ball lines, are 
called In-Goal. The goal-lines are In-Goal. 

Touch—Those portions of the ground imme- 
diately at the sides of the field of play and be- 
tween the goal-lines, if produced, are called 
Touch. The touch-lines and all posts and flags 
marking these lines, or the centre, or 25 yards’ 
lines, are in Touch. 

Touch-in-Goal—Those portions of the ground 
immediately at the four corners of the held of 
play, and between the goal and touch-lines, if 
respectively produced, are called Touch-in-Goal. 
The corner-posts and flags are in Touch-in-Goal. 

A Drop-Kick is made by letting the ball fall 
from the hands, and kicking it as it rises. 

A Place-kick is made by kicking the ball after it 
has been placed on the ground for the purpose. 

A Punt is made by letting the ball fall from the 
hands and kicking it before it touches the ground. 

A Tackle is when the holder of the ball is held 
by one or more players of the opposite side. 

Held is when the player. carrying the ball cannot 
pass it. 

A Scrwmmage, which can only take place in the 
field of play, is formed by one or more players 
from each side closing round the ball when it is 
on the ground, or by their closing up in readiness 
to allow the ball to be put on the ground between 
them. 

A Try is gained by the player who first puts his 
hand in the ball on the ground in his opponents’ 
In-Goal. 

A Touch-Down is when a player touches down 
as above in his own In-Goal. 

A Goal is obtained by kicking the ball from the 
field of play, by any place-kick except a kick off, 
or by any drop-kick except a drop-out, without 
touching the ground or any player of either side 
over the opponents’ cross-bar, whether it touch 
such cross-bar or either goal-post or not. If in 
the case of a kick at goal the ball is illegally 
stopped after the kick has been taken, the referee 
shall have power to award a goal. 

Knocking-on and Throwing-forward are propel- 
ling the ball by the hand or arm in the direction 
of the opponents’ In-Goal; a throw out of touch 
cannot be claimed as a throw-forward. 

A Fair Catch is a catch made direct from a kick 
or knock-on, or throw-forward by one of the 
opposite side, the catcher must immediately claim 
the same by making a mark with his heel at the 
spot where he made the catch. 

Kick off is a place kick from the centre of the 
field of play; the opposite side may not stand 
within ten yards of the ball, nor charge until the 
ball be kicked, otherwise another kick off shall be 
allowed. If the ball pitch in touch, the opposite 
side may have it kicked off again. 
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Drop-out is a drop kick from within 25 yards of 
the kicker's goal-line; within which distance the 
opposite side may not charge, otherwise another 
drop-out shall be allowed. If the ball pitch in 
touch the opposite side may have it dropped out 
again. 

At kick off the ball must reach the limit of ten 
yards, and at drop-out must reached the 25 yards’ 
line. If otherwise, the opposite may haye the 
ball re-kicked, or scrummaged, at the centre, or in 
the middle of the 25 yards’ line, as the case may 


ec. 

Off-Side. See Laws 7 and 8. 

Referee and Touch Judges.—3. In all matches 
a Referee and two Touch Judges must be ap- 
pointed, the former being mutually agreed upon. 
The Referee must carry a whistle, the blowing of 
which shall stop the game; he must whistle in the 
following cases ;— 

(a) When a player makes and claims a fair 
catch. 

(b) When he notices rough or foul play or 
misconduct, For the first offence he shall either 
caution the player or order him off the ground, 
but for the second offence he must order him off. 
lf ordered off, the player must be reported by 
him to this Union. 

(c) When he considers that the continuation of 
the play is dangerous. 

(d) When he wishes to stop the game for any 
purpose. 

(e) If the ball or a player running with the 
ball touch him, in which case it shall be scrum- 
maged at the spot. 

(f) At half-time and no-side, he being the sole 
timekeeper, having sole power to allow extra time 
for delays, but he shall not whistle for half- 
ape and no-side until the ball be held or out of 
pla 

(9) When he notices any irregularity of play 
wnerey. the side committing such gain an adyan- 


aah) When he notices a breach of Laws 5 and 


i, 

(i) When he wishes to enforce any penalty 
under Law 11, 

(7) When a goal is kicked. 

(k) When the ball goes into touch-in-goal. 

Powers of Referee.—The Referee shall be sole 
judge in all matters of fact, but as to matters of 
law, there shall be the right of appeal to this 
Union. 

Duty of Touch Judges.—The Touch Judges 
shall carry flags, and shall each take one side of the 
ground, outside the field of play, and the duty of 
each shall be to hold up his flag when and where 
the ball goes into touch, or touch-in-goal, and also 
to assist the Referee, when kicks at goal from a 
try, fair catch, or free kicks are being taken, each 
standing at a goal-post. 

Rules.—4. The Captains of the respective sides 
shall toss for the choice of in-goals or the kick 
off. Each side shall play an equal time from each 
in-goal, and a match shall be won by a majority 
of points; if no point be scored, or the number 
be equal, the match shall be drawn. 

Scoring.—The following shall be the mode of 
scoring :— 


A Try F 
A Goal from a “Try” (in 
which case the try shall 
not count) . act 0 a Sh Os 
A_ Dropped ‘Goal. (except 
from a Mark or a Penalty 


equals 3 points. 


WSR Go ae aca so loo vt ‘4% Pa, 
Goal from, a Mark or 
Penalty Kickri.. 1. 2. m Siew 
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Note.—It has been agreed to recommend to the 
International Board that the value of a Dropped 
Goal be reduced from 4 points to 3 points 

Kick off.—5. At the time of the kick off all the 
kicker’s side shall be behind the ball; if any be 
in front the Referee shall blow his whistle and 
order a scrummage where the kick off took place 
The game shall be started by a kick off :— 

(a) After a goal, by the side losing such goal, 
and 

(b) After half-time by 
which started the game. 

III.—Mode of Play—Definitions.—6. When 


the opposite to that 
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once the game is started, the ball may be ed 
or picked up and run with by any player who is 
on-side, at any time; except t it may not be 
picked up— 

(a) In a scrummage. 

(b) When it has been put down after it has 
been fairly held. 

(c) When it is on the ground after a player 
has been tackled. 

It may be passed or knocked from one player 
to another provided it be not pa knocked, or 
thrown forward. If a player while holding or 
running with the ball be held, he must at once put 
it fairly down between him and his opponents’ 


Off-side.—7. A player is placed off-side if he 
enters a scrummage from his opponents’ side, or 
if the ball has been kicked, touched, or is being 
run with by one of his own side behind him. A 
player can be off-side in his opponents’ in-goal, 
but not in his own, except where one of his side 
takes a free kick behind his goal-line, in which 
ase all ofthis side must be behind the ball when 
icked. 
An off-side player is placed on-side :-— 

(a) When an opponent has run five yards with 
the ball. 
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(b) When the ball has been kicked by, 
touched an opponent 

(c) When one of his side has run in front of 
him with the ball. 

(d) When one of his side has run in front of 
him, having kicked the ball when behind him. 

An off-side pla: shall not play the ball, nor 
during the time an opponent has the ball, run, 
tackle, or actively or passively obstruct, nor may 
he approach or wilfully remain within ten yards 
of any player waiting for the ball; on any breach 
of this law, the opposite side shall be awarded, at 
their option— 


or has 


Foxwakos Passixa, 


(e) A free kick, the place of such breach being 
taken as the mark. 

(f) A scrummage at the spot where the ball 
was last played by the offending side before such 
breach occurred. 

Except in the case of unintentional off-side, 
when a scrummage shall be formed where such 
breach occurred. 

Fair Catch.—o. If a player makes a fair catch 
a free kick shall be awarded, even though the 
whistle has been blown for a knock-on or a 
throw-forward. Any player on the same side may 
take the kick or place the ball. 

Free Kicks.—1o. All free kicks may be place 
kicks, drop_k’ or punts, but must be in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal-line, and across 
the kicker’s goal-line, if kicked from behind the 
same. They may be taken at any spot behind 
the mark in a line parallel to the touch-lines. 
In all cases the kicker’s side must be behind the 
ball when it is kicked, except the player who may 
be placing the ball for a place kick, and it is the 
duty of the Referee to see that the ball be kicked 
from the parallel line. In case of any infringe- 
ment of this law the Referee shall order a scrum- 
mage at the mark, The opposite side may come 
up to, and charge from anywhere on or behind 
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a line drawn through the mark and parallel to 
the goal-lines, and may charge as soon as the 
kicker commences to run or offers to kick or the 
ball be placed on the ground for a place kick, 
but in case of a drop kick or punt the kicker may 
always draw back, and unless he has dropped the 
ball the opposite side must retire to the line of 
the mark. But if any of the opposite side do 
charge before the player having the ball com- 
mences to run or offers to kick, or the ball has 
touched the ground for a place kick (ead this 
applies to tries at goal as well as free kicks), pro- 
vided the kicker has not taken his kick, the charge 
may be disallowed. 

IV.—Penalties.—11. Free kicks by way of 
penalties shall be awarded if any player— 


INTERCEFTING A Pass. 


(a) Intentionally either handles the ball, or 
falls down in a scrummage, or picks the ball out 
of a scrummage. 

(6) Does not immediately put it down in front 
of him, on being held. 

(c) Being on the ground, does not immediately 
get up. 

(d) Prevents an opponent getting up, or putting 
the ball down. 

(e) Illegally tackles, charges, or obstructs, as 
in Law 8. 

(f) Wilfully holds an opponent who has not 
got the ball, 

(g) Wilfully hacks, hacks-over, or trips-up. 

(A) Wilfully puts the ball unfairly into a 
Scrummage, or, the ball having come out, wilfully 
returns it by hand or foot into the scrummage. 

(i) Not himself running for the ball, charges 
or obstructs an opponent not holding the ball. 

(7) Shouts “all on-side,” or words to that 
effect, when his players are not on-side, 

(&) Not in a scrummage, wilfully obstructs his 
opponents’ backs by remaining on his opponents’ 
side of the ball when it is in a scrummage. 

(1) Wilfully prevents the ball being fairly put 
into a scrummage. 

(m) If any player or team wilfully and sys- 
tematically break any law or laws, for which the 
penalty is only a scrummage, or cause unnecessary 
loss of time. 

(n) Being in a scrummage, lift a foot from the 
ground before the ball has been put into such 
scrummage, 

The places of infringement shall be taken as the 
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mark, and any one of the side granted the free 
kick may place or kick the bali. 

On breach of sub-section (j) the opposite side 
shall be awarded at their option— 

(a) A scrummage where the ball 
played. 

(b) A free kick at the place of infringement. 

V.—General.—12. The ball is in touch when it 
or a player carrying it, touch or cross the touch- 
line; it shall then belong to the side opposite to 
that last touching it in the field of play, except 
when carried in, One of the side to whom the ball 
belongs shall bring it into play at the spot where 
it went into touch, by one of the following 
methods :— 

(a) Throwing it out so as to alight at right 
angles to the touch-line, or 

(6) Scrummaging it at any spot at right angles 
to the touch-line, 10 yards from the place where 
it went into touch. 

If the Referee blows his whistle because the 
ball has been thrown out so as not to alight at 
right angles to the touch-line, the opposite side 
shall bring it out as in (6). 

13. When the side has scored a try, the ball 
shall be brought from the spot where the try 
was gained into the field of play in a line parallel 
to the touch-lines, such distance as the placer 
thinks proper, and there he shall place the ball 
for one of his side to try and kick a goal; this 
place kick is governed by Law to as to charging, 
&c., the mark being taken as on the goal-line. 
It is the duty of the Referee to see that the ball 
is taken out straight. 

The Referee shall award a try, if, in his 
opinion, one would undoubtedly have been ob- 
tained but for unfair play or interference of the 
defending side. Or, he shall disallow a try, and 
adjudge a touch-down, if, in his opinion, a try 
would undoubtedly not have been gained but for 
unfair play or interference of the attacking side. 
In case of a try so allowed the kick at goal shall 
be taken at any point on a line parallel to the 
touch-lines, and passing through the spot where 
the ball was when such unfair play or interfer- 
ence took place. 

14. If the ball, when over the goal-line and in 
possession of a player, be fairly held by an oppos- 
ing player before it is grounded, it shall be scrum- 
maged 5 yards from the goal-line, opposite the 
spot where the ball was held. 

15. After an unsuccessful try, or touch-down, 
or 1f the ball after crossing the goal-line go into 
touch in goal or touch or cross the dead-ball line, 
it shall be brought into play by means of a drop- 
out, when all the kicker’s side must be behind the 
ball when kicked; in case any are in front, the 
Referee shall order a scrummage on the 25 yards’ 
line and equidistant from the touch-lines. 

16. In case of a throw-forward or knock-on, 
the ball shall be brought back to the place where 
such infringement occurred and there be scrum- 
maged, unless a fair catch has been allowed, or 
the opposite side gain an advantage. 

17. If a player shall wilfully kick, pass, knock, 
or carry the ball back across his goal-line and it 
there be made dead, the opposite side may claim 
that the ball shall be brought back and a scrum- 
mage formed at the spot whence it was kicked, 
passed, knocked, or carried back. Under any 
other circumstances a player may touch the ball 
down in his own in-goal. 

18. Hacking, hacking-over, or tripping-up are 
illegal. The Referee shall have full power to 
decide what part of a player’s dress, including 
boots and projections thereon, buckles, rings, &c., 
are dangerous, and having once decided that 


was last 
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any part is dangerous, shall order such player 
to remove the same, and shall not allow him 
to take further part in the game until such be 
removed. 

19. In case of any law being infringed in in-goal 
by the attacking side, a touch-down shall be 
awarded, but where such breach is committed by 
the defending side, a scrummage shall be awarded 
5 yards from the goal-line, opposite to the spot 
where the breach occurred. 

But in the case of any law being broken, or 
any irregularities of play occurring on the part 
of either side not otherwise provided for, the ball 
shall be taken back to the place where the breach 
of the law or irregularity of play occurred, and 
a scrummage formed there. 


REGULATIONS AUTHORISED BY THE Rucpy UNION 
on County QUALIFICATIONS. 
1. A man may play:— 7 
(a) For the county in which he was born, or 
(b) For the county in which he has resided for 
the three months previous to the time of playing, 


or 

(¢) For the county in which he is residing at 
school or college, either as pupil or master, at the 
time of playing, provided his residence at the 
school or college be in the same county. 

2. A man shall still be qualified to play for a 
county, having previously qualified for and played 
for that county, and not haying subsequently 
played for any other county. 

3. No man shall play for more than one county 
during the same season. 

4. A man who has resided for three months 
previous to the time of playing in a county in 
which there is no county club playing matches 
shall be qualified to play for any county adjoining 
the county in which he sides. esiderice by mem- 
bers of the University at Oxford and Cambridge 
shall not afford a qualification under this regula- 
tion. This regulation shall not apply to the 
county of Monmouth. 

5. No man possessing an Irish, Scotch, or 
Welsh International Cap shall be eligible to play 
in a county championship match. 

6. Should any question arise as to qualifications, 
the same shall be left to the decision of the Rugby 
Union Committee. 


Ruies as tO PROFESSIONALISM. 
1. Professionalism is illegal. 
2. Acts of professionalism are: 
2 By an individual— 
_(A) Asking, receiving, or relying on a promise, 
direct or implied, to receive any money considera- 
tion whatever, actual or prospective, any employ- 
ment or advancement, any establishment in busi- 
ness, or any compensation whatever for playing 
football or rendering any service to a football 
organisation; training or loss of time connected 
therewith; time lost in playing football, or in 
travelling in connection with football ; expenses in 
excess of the amount actually disbursed on 
account of reasonable hotel or travelling expenses. 

(s) Transferring his services from one club 
to another in opposition to Rule 6. 

(c) Playing for a club while receiving, or after 
having received, from such club any consideration 
whatever for acting as secretary, treasurer, or in 
any other office, or for doing, or for having done 
any work or labour about the club’s ground or in 
connection with the club's affairs. 

(p) Remaining on tour at his club's expense 
longer than is reasonable. 

(e) Giving or receiving any money testimonial, 
or giving or receiving any other testimonial, ex- 
cept under the authority of this Union. 
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(r) Receiving any medal or other prize for any 

competition, except under the authority of this 
Union. 
_ (G) Playing on any ground where gate-money 
is taken during the close season; in any match 
or contest where it is previously agreed that less 
than fifteen players on each side shall take part. 

(#) Knowingly playing with or against any 
expelled or suspended player or club, 

(1) Refusing to give evidence or otherwise 
assist in carrying out these rules when requested 
by this Union to do so. 

(y) Being registered as or declared a profes- 
sional, or suspended by any national union, or by 
the Football Association. 

(«) Playing within eight days of any accident 


A Forwarp Dopatnc A Back. 


for which he has claimed or received insurance 
compensation, if insured under these rules. 

(t) Playing in any benefit match connected 
directly or indirectly with football. 

(a) Knowingly playing or acting as referee or 
touch-judge on the ground of an expelled or sus- 
pended club. eae 

IR By a club or other organisation— ; 

A) Paying or promising payment, or giving, 
offering, or promising any inducement as to em- 
ployment, advancement, or establishment in busi- 
ness, or any compensation whatever, to any player 
for playing for that club, training, or for travel- 
ling expenses to or from any training resort, or 
for loss of time in connection with training, loss 
of time while playing or trayelling in connection 
with football, hotel, or travelling expenses in 
excess of the sum actually and reasonably dis- 
bursed. 

(s) Receiving as a member a member of 
another club in opposition to Rule 6. 

(c) Receiving or continuing as a member any- 
one it may pay or have paid for either regular or 
occasional services. 

(p) Paying for any of its teams, players, 
officials, or members on tour longer than a reason- 
able time, or paying for more than a reasonable 
number. 

(g) Giving from its funds, subscribing, or play- 
ing a match for any testimonial. 

(e) Giving any medal or other prize for any 
competition except under the authority of this 
Union. 

(G) Taking gate-money at any ground during 
the close season, at any match or contest where 
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it is previously agreed that less than fifteen 
players on each side shall take part. 

(a) Knowingly playing or allowing its mem- 
bers to play with or against any expelled or sus- 
pended player or club. 

(1) Refusing to produce its books or docu- 
ments, or to allow its officials or members to give 
evidence, or to assist in carrying out these rules 
when requested by the Union to do so. 

(3) Knowingly playing or admitting as a mem- 
ber without the consent of the Union any member 
of an expelled or suspended club, or any expelled 
or suspended player, or any person registered as 
or declared a professional, or suspended by any 
National Rugby Union, or by the Football Asso- 
ciation. 

(x) Knowingly allowing a player to play in its 
matches within eight days of any accident for 
which he has received or claimed insurance com- 
pensation if insured under these rules. 

(t) Playing or allowing its ground to be used 
for any benefit match connected directly or in- 
directly with football. 

(at) Knowingly allowin, 
to play on the ground o 
pended club. 

(x) Refusing to pay within one month any 
costs or expenses ordered by this Union for in- 
quiries held under these rules. 

3. For offences under 2 (1), A, H, 1, L, and M, 
an individual shall be expelled from all English 
clubs playing Rugby Football, and shall not be 
eligible for re-election or election to any club. 
For offences under 2 (1), 8, C, D, E, F, G, J, and k, 
an individual shall be suspended during the 
pleasure of this Union. 

4. For offences under 2 (2), A, D, H, 1, L, M, and 
N, a club shall be expelled from this Union. 

»For offences under 2 (2), B, C, E, F, J, and kK, a 
club shall be suspended during the pleasure of this 
Union. Any club disregarding a sentence of sus- 
pension shall be liable to expulsion. 

5. When this Union is fully satisfied that any 
offence under 2 (2), A, D, H, I, L, and N was of an 
accidental, trivial, or technical character they may 
suspend instead of expel. 

6. When a player wishes to join a new club he 
may do so. If this Union request it, he shall 
produce a letter from his old club, stating that 
they have no objection. On receipt of such letter 
this Union shall give the necessary permission, 
unless they believe there may have been collusion, 
or that illegal means haye been employed to induce 
the player to join the new club, in whicn case 
they shail hold an inquiry. 

In case any club or clubs refuse to give written 
permission this Union must hold an inquiry at 
the request of the player or of the club he wishes 
to join. If from any cause an inquiry be held 
this Union shall have full power to order the 
payment of the costs of such inquiry, and of the 
clubs and witnesses, as it may think fit. This 
Union may grant power to recognised governing 
bodies to increase the stringency of this rule, pro- 
vided such proposed alterations be submitted to 
and approved of by it. 

7. A county or club may insure its players 
either through a recognised insurance company 
or a fund entirely set apart for insurance, the 
accounts of such fund to be yearly audited by a 
professional auditor. Such audit to be made at 
the close of each season, and to be concluded, 
and the auditor's certificate lodged with this 
Union, not later than the 2oth May in each year, 
provided that— 

(a) Any injured player does not receive more 
than 6s. per week-day while injured. 


its members or teams 
any expelled or sus- 
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(8) Payments are only made on the certificate 
of a registered medical practitioner. 

(c) Any player does not play football within 
eight days of his accident. lf he does so, no 
insurance compensation shall be paid. 

(p) Proper books of account be kept. 

8. This Union may hold inquiries into any 
alleged breaches of these rules at its pleasure, 
and shall do so when requested by any club or 
member of a club, provided any such club or 
member make a preliminary deposit of £10, or 
such smaller sum as this Union may determine, 
to be accompanied by a preliminary written state- 
ment of the chief known facts. After any such 
inquiry, this Union may return the preliminary 
deposit wholly or in part, and may order the 
expenses of such inquiry, of clubs and members 
implicated, and of witnesses, to be paid as it may 
determine. 

g. At all inquiries under Rules 6 and 8, correct 
notes must be taken, 

to. Any club, member, or player affected by any 
decision given by a county, union of counties, or 
university under the delegation of powers con- 
tained in Rule 11, may appeal direct to this Union, 
Such appeal must be made within ten days, and 
must be accompanied by a deposit of £50 and a 
written statement of the grounds of appeal, After 
any such appeal, this Union may return such 
deposit wholly or in part, and may order the 
expenses of such inquiry, of clubs and members 
implicated, and of witnesses, to be paid as it may 
determine. 

11. This Union may delegate to recognised 
governing bodies, such as counties, union of coun- 
ties, and universities, powers to act for it in such 
cases and under such regulations as it may deter- 
mine, All powers so delegated, and the bodies 
to whom such delegation be made, shall be pub- 
lished annually in the official guide of this Union. 

12. This Union may appoint a sub-committee or 
committees to act on its behalf in all cases arising 
under these rules, giving such powers as it may 
determine, 

13. This Union shall have power to deal with 
all cases arising out of these rules, and with all 
acts which it may consider as acts of professional- 
ism, and which are not specially provided for. 

14. Where the word Union is used in these 
rules, the Committee of this Union for the time 
being shall be understood, and in the delegation 
of powers the committee of the recognised 
governing body shall be understood. In case any 
difference of opinion arises as to the meaning of 
any of these rules, such meaning shall be decided 
by the committee of this Union, or if it occurs 
at a general meeting, by the chairman thereof. 
Any such decision shall be entered in the minutes, 
and shall be accepted as the true meaning until 
otherwise interpreted by a two-thirds majority at 
a general meeting of this Union, after due notice 
had been given. 


II.—Assoctation, 

1.—The game should be played by eleven players 
on each side. The dimensions of the field of 
play shall be—maximum length, 130 yards; mini- 
mum length, 100 yards; maximum breadth, 100 
yards; minimum breadth, 50 yards. The field of 
play shall be marked by boundary lines, The 
lines at each end are the goal-lines, and the lines 
at the sides are the touch-lines. The touch-lines 
shall be drawn at right angles with the goal-lines. 
(a) A flag with a staff not less than 5 ft. high 
shall be placed at each corner. A half-way line 
shall be marked out across the field of play. The 
centre of the field of play shall be indicated by a 
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suitable mark, and a circle with a 10 yards’ radius 
shall be made round it, The goals shall be up- 
right posts fixed on the goal-lines, equidistant 
from the corner flagstaffs, 8 yards apart, with a 
bar across them 8 ft. from the ground. The 
maximum width of the goal-posts and the maxi- 


mum depth of the cross-bar shall be 5 in. Lines 
shall be marked 6 yards from each goal-post at 
right angles to the goal-lines for a distance of 


6 yards, and these shall be connected with each 
other by a line parallel to the goal-lines; the space 
within these lines shall be the goal area, Lines 
shall be marked 18 yards from each goal-post at 
right angles to the goal-lines for a distance of 18 
yards, and these shall be connected with cach 
other by a line parallel to the goal-lines; the space 
within these lines shall be the penalty area. A 
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3—Ends shall only be changed at half-time 
The interval at half-time shall not exceed five 
minutes, except by consent of the Referee. After 


a goal is scored the losing side shall kick off, and 
after the change of ends at half-time the ball shall 
be kicked off by the opposite side from that which 
originally did so; and provided in 
Law 


so always as 


xcept as otherwise provided by these laws 
a goal shall be scored when the ball has passed 
between the goal-posts under the bar, not being 
thrown, knocked on, nor carried by any player of 
the attacking side. If from any cause during the 
progress of the game the bar is displaced, the 
Referee shall have power to award a goal if in his 
opinion the ball would have passed under the bar 
if it had not been displaced. The ball is in play 
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suitable mark shall be made opposite the centre 
of each goal, 12 yards from the goal-line; this 
shall be the penalty-kick mark. The circumfer- 
ence of the ball shall not be less than 27 in., nor 
more than 28 in. The outer casing must be of 
leather, and no material shall be used in the con- 
struction of the ball which would constitute 
danger to the players. In International matche 
the dimensions of the field of piay shall be— 
maximum length, 120 yards; minimum length, 110 
yards; maximum breadth, 80 yards; minimum 
breadth, zo yards; and at the commencement of 
the game the weight of the ball shall te from 
13 to 15 02s. 


(a) [The touch and goal-lines must not be 
marked by a V-sha rut.] 
2—The duration of the game shall te 90 


minutes, unless otherwise mutually agreed upon. 
The winners of the toss shall have the option of 
kick off or choice of goals. The game shall be 
commenced by a place kick from the centre of 
the field of play in the direction of the opponents’ 
goal-line; the opponents shall not approach within 
10 yards of the ball until it is kicked off, nor shall 
any playér on either side pass the centre of the 
ground in the direction of his opponents’ goal 
until the ball is kicked off. 

[If this Law is not complied with the kick off 
must be taken over again.] 


THE BALL 

if it rebounds from a goal-post, cross-bar, or a 
corner flagstaff into the field of play. The ball is 
in play if it touches the Referee or a Linesman 
when in the field of play, The ball is out of 
play when it has crossed the goal-line or touch- 
line, either on the ground or in the air. 

(The whole of the ball must have passed over 
the goal-line or touch-line before it is out of 
play.] 

5.—When the ball is in touch, a player of the 
opposite side to that which played it out shall 
throw it in from the point on the touch-line where 
it left the field of play. The player throwing the 
ball must stand on the touch-line facing the field 
of play, and shall throw the ball in over his head 
with both hands in any direction, and it shall be in 
play when thrown in. A goal shall not be scored 
from a throw-in, and the thrower shall not again 
play until the ball has been played by another 
player. 

[This Law is complied with if the player has 
any part of both fect on the line when he throws 
the ball in.] 

6—When a player plays the ball, or throws it 
in from touch, any player of the same side at 
such moment of playing or throwing in is nearer 
to his opponents’ goal-line, is out of play, and 
may not touch the ball himself, nor in any way 
whatever interfere with an opponent, or with the 
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play, until the ball has been again played, unless 
there are at such moment of playing or throwing- 
in at least three of his opponents nearer their own 
goal-line. A player is not out of play when the 
ball is kicked off from goal, when a corner kick 
is taken, when the ball has been last played by 
an opponent, or when he himself is within his 
own half of the field of play at the moment the 
ball is played or thrown in from touch by any 
player of the same side. 

(a) [Decision of the International Board:—A 
flag may be placed opposite the half-way line of 
each side of the field of play, but it must be at 
least one yard from the touch-line, and upon a 
staff not less than 5 ft. high.] * 

7-—When the ball is played behind the goal-line 
by a player of the opposite side, it shall be kicked 
off by any one of the players behind whose goal- 
line it went, within that half of the goal area 
nearest the point where the ball left the field of 
play; but, if played behind by any one of the side 
whose goal-line it is, a player of the opposite 
side shall kick it from within one yard of the 
nearest corner flagstaff (a). In either case an 
opponent shall not be allowed within 6 yards of 
the ball until it is kicked off. 

(a) [The corner flag must not be removed 
when a corner kick is taken.] 

8.—The goalkeeper may within his own half of 
the field of play, use his hands, but shall not carry 
the ball. The goalkeeper shall not be charged 
except when he is holding the ball, or obstructing 
an opponent, or when he has passed outside the 
goal area. The goalkeeper may be changed dur- 
ing the game, but notice of such change must 
first be given to the Referee. 

[If a goalkeeper has been changed without the 
Referee being notified, and the new goalkeeper 
handles the ball within the penalty area a penalty 
kick must be awarded. 

9.—Neither tripping, kicking, nor jumping at a 
player shall be allowed. A player (the goal- 
keeper excepted) shall not intentionally handle 
the ball under any pretence whatever. A player 
shall not use his hands to hold or push an oppo- 
nent. Charging is permissible, but it must not 
be violent or dangerous. A player shall not be 
charged from behind unless he is intentionally 
obstructing an opponent. 

Cases of handling the ball and tripping, push- 
ing, kicking, or holding an opponent and charging 
an opponent from behind may so happen as to be 
considered unintentional, and when this is so, no 
penalty must be awarded. If a player turns so as 
to face his own goal when he is tackled, or is 
obviously aware that he is about to be tackled by 
an opponent, he is intentionally obstructing, and 
may be charged from behind. 

_1o,—When a free kick has been awarded, the 
kicker’s opponents shall not approach within six 
yards of the ball unless they are standing on their 
own goal-line. The ball must at least be rolled 
over before it shall be considered played—i.e., it 
must make a complete circuit or travel the dis- 
tance of its circumference. The kicker shall not 
play the ball a second time until it has been played 
by another player. The kick off (except as pro- 
yided by Law 2), corner kick, and goal kick shall 
be free kicks within the meaning of this Law. 

11.—A goal may be scored from a free kick 
which is awarded because of any infringement of 
Law 9, but not from any other free Kick, 

12—A player shall not wear any nails, except 
such as have their heads driven in flush with the 
leather, or metal plates or projections, or gutta 
percha, on his boots, or on his shin guards. If 
bars or studs on the soles or heels of the boot 
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are used, they shall not project more than half 
an inch, and shall have all their fastenings driven 
in flush with the leather. Bars shall be trans- 
verse and flat, not less than half an inch in width, 
and shall extend from side to side of the boot. 
Studs shall be round in plan, not less than an 
inch in diameter, and in no case conical or pointed 
(a). Any player discovered infringing this law 
shall be prohibited from taking further part in 
the match. The Referee shall, if required, 
examine the players’ boots before the commence- 
ment of a match. 

(a) [Wearing soft india-rubber on the soles of 
boots is not a violation of this Law.] 

13.—A Referee shall be appointed whose duties 
shall be to enforce the Laws and decide all dis- 
puted points; and his decision on points of fact 
connected with the play shall be final. He shall 
also keep a record of the game, and act as time- 
keeper. In the event of any ungentlemanly be- 
haviour on the part of the players, the offender 
or offenders shall be cautioned, and if any further 
offence is committed, or in case of violent conduct, 
without any previous caution, the Referee shall 
order the offending player or players off the field 
of play, and shall transmit the name or names 
of such player or players to his or their National 
Association, who shall deal with the matter. The 
Referee shall allow for time wasted, lost through 
accident, or other cause, suspend or terminate 
the game whenever by reason of darkness, inter- 
ference by spectators, or other cause, he may deem 
necessary; but in all cases in which a game is so 
terminated he shall report the same to the Asso- 
ciation under whose jurisdiction the game was 
played, who shall deal with the matter. The 

eferee shall award a free kick in any case in 
which he thinks the conduct of a player danger- 
ous, or likely to prove dangerous, but not suffi- 
ciently so as to justify him in pr‘ting in force the 
fase powers vested in him. Lhe power of the 

eferee extends to offences committed’ when the 
play has been temporarily suspended, and when 
the ball is out of play. 

[Persistent infringement of any of the Laws of 
the Game is ungentlemanly conduct within the 
meaning of this Law. All reports by Referees 
to_be made within three days after the occurrence 
(Sundays not included), and reports will be 
deemed to be made when received in the ordinary 
course of post.] 

14—Two linesmen shall be appointed, whose 
duty (subject to the decision of the Referee) 
shall be to decide when the ball is out of play, 
and which side is entitled to the corner kick, 
goal kick, or throw-in; and to assist the Referee 
in carrying out the game in accordance with the 
laws (a). In the event of any undue interference 
or improper conduct by a linesman, the Referee 
shall have power to order him off the field of 
play, and appoint a substitute, and report the cir- 
cumstances to the National Association having 
jurisdiction over him, who shall deal with the 
matter. 

(a) [Linesmen where neutral should call the 
attention of the Referee to rough play, or un- 
gentlemanly conduct, and generally assist him to 
carry out the game in a proper manner.] 

15,—In the event of a supposed infringement of 
the laws, the ball shall be in play until a decision 
has been given. 

16.—In the event of any temporary suspension 
of play from any cause, the ball not having gone 
into touch or behind the goal-line, the Referee 
shall throw it down where it was when play was 
suspended, and the ball shall be in play when it 
has touched the ground. If the ball goes into 
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touch or behind the goal-line before it is played 
by a player, the Referee shall again throw it 
down, The players on either side shall not play 
the ball until it has touched the ground. 

17.—In the event of any infringement of Laws 
5, 6, 8, 10, or 16, or of a player being sent off the 
held under Law 13, a free kick shall be awarded 
to the opposite side, from the place where the 
infringement occurred, In the event of any in- 
tentional infringement of Law 9 outside the 
penalty area, or by the attacking side within the 
penalty area, a free kick shall be awarded to the 
opposite side from the place where the infringe- 
ment occurred. In the eyent of any intentional 
infringement of Law 9 by the defending side 
within the penalty area, the Referee shall award 
-the opponents a penalty kick, which shall be taken 
from the penalty-kick mark under the following 
conditions :—All players, with the exception of 
the player taking the penalty kick and the oppo- 
nents’ pacaler ver shall be outside the penalty 
area. The opponents’ goalkeeper shall not ad- 
vance beyond his goal-line. The ball must be 
kicked forward. The ball shall be in play when 
the kick is taken, and a goal may be scored from 
a penalty kick; but the ball shall not be again 
played by the kicker until it has been played by 
another player. If necessary, time of play shall 
be extended to admit of the penalty kick being 
taken. A free kick shall also be awarded to the 
opposite side if the ball is not kicked forward, or 
is played a second time by the player who takes 
the penalty kick until it has been played by 
another player. The Referee may refrain from 
putting the provisions of this Law into effect in 
cases where he is satisfied that by enforcing them 
he would be giving an advantage to the offending 
side. If when a penalty kick is taken the ball 
passes between the goal-post, under the bar, the 
goal shall not be nullified by reason of any in- 
fringement by the defending side. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


A Place Kick is a kick at the ball while it is on 
place kick, the ground in the centre of the field 
of play. 

A Free Kick is a kick at the ball in any direc- 
tion the player pleases, when it is lying on the 
ground. 

A Place Kick, a Free Kick, or a Penalty Kick 
must not be taken until the Referee has given the 
signal for the same. 

Carrying by the goalkeeper is taking more than 
two steps while holding the ball, or bouncing it 
on the hand. 

Knocking-on is when a player strikes or propels 
the ball with his hands or arms. 

Handling and Tripping.—Handling is intention- 
ally playing the ball with the hand or arm, and 
Tripping is intentionally throwing or attempting 
to throw an opponent by the use of the legs, or 
by stooping in front of or behind him. 

Holding includes the obstruction of a player by 
the hand or any part of the arm extending from 
the body. 

Touch is that part of the ground on either side 
of the field of play. 


FOOTBALL IN AMERICA.—The first 
mention of football in America refers to a 
time when, in New England, many years 
ago, unnumbered sides formed, and 
struggled for possession of an inflated 
bladder, much as in the earliest records of 
the English game; only, so far as we can 
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learn, the first American football was more 
of a kicking game, whereas the very first 
English was more of a carrying or Rugby 
game. There were no rules, of course, 
except those of mere local application, and 
all disputes were settled on the field. Crude 
as it was, this game was taken up by school- 
boys, and naturally found its way into the 
colleges. Yale University has the first 
authentic record .of football in an annual 
Freshman-Sophomore match, which became 
an institution in 1840. The challenges and 


Diagram of the American Rughy yootball field with ar- 
rangement of players. This shows the ordinary formation 
on the offensive. On the defensive the formation is more 
open, and the full-back near his goal: 
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acceptances of these matches were publicly 
posted on the doors of Old Chapel. The 
game was by no means scientific, in fact it 
was a mere rough and tumble, and the ball 
was a round bladder in a leather case. 
These annual football scrambles were con- 
tinued until 1858-59, when they were 
stopped by the order of the faculty, and 
replaced by the annual rushes between the 
classes, which, after all, differed but little 
from the game as it had been played, except 
in the absence of a ball. These rushes were 
not governed by rules, but they were the 
means of suggesting later organisation. 
From 1859 until 1870 football was neglected 
in the United States; but with 1870 began 
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an awakening which finally resulted, in 
1873, in a convention, held in New York 
by Columbia, Princeton, Rutgers, and Yale 
Universities, at which a set of rules was 
adopted, and the foundation laid for the 
inter-collegiate matches. In 1872 Columbia 
played a match with Yale; there were 
twenty men on a side, and the game was a 
species of Association. The men wore long 
trousers and jerseys. The few rules they 
had were very simple, and forbade anyone 
picking up, carrying or throwing the ball. 
There were no on-side and off-side rules, 
and goals were made by sending the ball 
under rather than over the cross bar. Fouls 
were penalised by compelling the erring 
player to throw the ball straight up in the 
air from the place where the foul was com- 
mitted, and it was regarded unfair to touch 
the ball on its descent until it struck the 
ground. This rule developed some clever 
drop-kicking ; the men practising kicking the 
ball just as it touched the ground. When 
a man was disabled and retired from the 
game, his place was not taken by a sub- 
stitute, but conditions were evened by the 
other side dropping off a man. 

Tn the year of the Convention, 1873, Yale 
played a game with eleven Englishmen, 
captained by an Eton boy named Allen, and 
beat them two goals to one. At about this 
time, 1874,. Harvard had been playing 
matches with Canadian teams under the 
Rugby Union rules; Harvard and Yale had 
not met. In 1875 Harvard and Yale had 
a conference which resulted in an agree- 
ment for games to be played under com- 
promise rules of the then existing American 
college game and the Rugby Union. The 
first Harvard-Yale game, in 1876, recorded 
the defeat of Yale by 4 goals and 2 touch- 
downs to nothing, and the result of the 
contest was a complete dissatisfaction with 
the compromise rules. This led to the 
adoption of the regular Rugby Union rules, 
and thence, from the Rugby Union of 1875, 
comes the American game. 

With the adoption of the Rugby Union 
rules, there came an end to “ shouldering ” 
—a method pursued to put a man “ off the 
ball ”"—and hitting or batting the ball with 
the fist. In this latter practice, some men 
had grown so skilled that they could bat 
the ball almost as far as it is now kicked. 
The ball used at that time was the round 
black rubber one, and the system of play 
included a great deal of “babying” of the 
ball with the hand; this “ babying”’ corre- 
sponded to the dribbling of the Association 
game, which early American players seemed 
unable to acquire to a very skilful degree. 

When the Rugby Union rules were first 
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adopted, American teams were made up of 
eleven men; subsequently they were in- 
creased to fifteen, continued at that 
number for several years, and _finaliy 
changed back to eleven, at which number 
they have remained. When the sport was 
first introduced into America, the players 
were called “ forwards,” “ half-backs,” and 
“goal tends,” and it was some time before 
the men received the specific titles by which 
they are at present known. One of the first 
to be particularly designated was the man 
who put down the ball in a scrimmage, 
namely, the “centre rush,” or “ snap-back.” 
After the first game between Harvard and 
Yale in 1876, immediate effort was made to 
revise the rules to meet American ideas of 
the needs of American players. One of 
the features of the American game— 
perhaps the most distinctive one is, and has 
always been since we first began rule re- 
vising, the outlet of the scrimmage. In the 
Rugby Union game, as it came to us, the 
man who chanced to have the ball when the 
down was made was the one to place it on 
the ground in the new line-up. Very little 
experience convinced Americans that some 
men were better calculated to put the ball 
in play than others, and so before long this 
play was given to one man, forthwith called 
the “snap-back.” In English Rugby the 
ball may be rolled out by any man, and at 
no stated opening; in American Rugby one 
man has entire control of its coming, and 
does not put it in play until signalled to do 
so by the quarter-back. In the English 
game the ball comes out in haphazard 
fashion, reaches the runner’s hands, and off 
he goes with no especially preconceived plan 
of play. In the American game one man, 
the “ snap-back,” puts the ball in play; one 
man, the “quarter-back,” gives the signal 
for putting it in play; the same man in- 
variably receives it and gives it to the 
runner, and when the ball reaches the 
runner, the latter is only a part of a pre- 
arranged play in which the entire team per- 
forms a rehearsed and elaborate part. In 
an American game the ball never goes into 
play except by signal, and each play is the 
result of much theoretical study and long 
and careful practice. The American game 
is entirely strategic, and each season reveals 
new plays, the successful execution of which 
has taken weeks of preliminary work on the 
chess board as well as on the playing field. 
Originally the American game employed the 
English “scrum,” but we shortly found it 
advantageous to let the other side do the 
kicking out of the ball, our side leaving an 
opening at the proper moment through 
which the ball could escape. This sug- 
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gested one man behind the line (afterwards 
the quarter-back), whose business it would 
always be to receive the ball from the 
“scrum” and pass it to the backs. When 
the advantage derived from letting the 
other side in the “scrum” do the kicking 
became apparent, the rushers began rolling 
the ball sideways along between the two 
lines. Then we discovered that a man 


could snap the ball back with his toe, and 
hence started the first two divergencies from 
English play—namely, the same man always 


to snap the ball out of the scrum and the 
same man always to receive it. 

The next development was in specialising 
the work of the rushers. The centre rush 
or snap back was at first a light man, chosen 
for his activity, but it became apparent that 
heavy men were needed where the fight 
raged around the ball; hence he became 
heavier. The next men who received atten- 
tion were the end rushers. As the American 
game developed, it was discovered that the 
men on the end of the line had opportunities 
to make runs and free catches off short 
kicks; and so these positions became among 
the most important on the line. The next 
of the men named were the guards, who 
stood to the left and the right of the centre 
and protected the quarter-back when he 
passed the ball. The next two men on the 
line were called tacklers, because to them 
more than to any other of the rushers it fell 
to get into and break up plays of the oppo- 
nents. "i 

With the designation of the players, 
which gave them specific duties, and the 
return to teams of eleven men, the American 
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game may be said to have become fully 
established. In 1882 a system of play by 
which an inferior team was able to escape 
defeat through getting and keeping posses- 
sion of the ball (making only a pretence of 
play), had become known as the “ block 
system,” and was so menacing to the interest 
of the game that the “ five yard rule” was 
introduced. This is the rule that declares 
a side must advance the ball five, or retreat 
with it ten yards in three downs, a down 
being the end of each play, ie., when a 
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runner is tackled and held. Ten yards has 
been increased of late years to twenty— 
otherwise the rule remains. 

At first the attack was weak, and the 
question of how to protect the goal resulted 
in sending too many men up into the line. 
Gradually, however, experience taught us 
that the best defence was not to wait until 
aman got a good start for a goal, but to 
keep him, if possible, from getting free of 
the forward line—in other words, to tackle 
the runner behind his line and not wait for 
him to get through it before tackling him. 
The tendency has been, therefore, in very 
recent years to lessen the number of men 
behind the line, and increase the number in 
the line, in order to crush the play of oppo- 
nents before it is fairly started. This in its 
turn created the American interference. 
The more effort made to crush a play in 
its incipiency, the greater the effort to pro- 
tect the runner: hence interference, which, 
in its American elaboration, is off-side to 
English eyes. Interference, in a word, is 
protection of a runner, best assured by 
men going before him to tackle and get the 
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opposing players out of the way. Inter- 
ference did not spring full-fledged into the 
American game; it came by degrees. Once 
established, however, the query was imme- 
diately raised of how much aid the inter- 
ferers could give the runner? At first the 
use of hands was permitted, but it was 
finally determined that the runner could be 
aided to any extent provided hands and 
arms were not used. The ultra-develop- 
ment of interference created in turn momen- 
tum and mass plays, which consisted of 
grouping a body of men some distance back 
of the line, and starting the mass before the 
ball was put in play, so that by the time it 
reached the line and the ball had been 
passed, the group had of course acquired 
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the last ten years that it would be an inter- 
esting computation to cast up the number 
of men playing the newer game in America. 
It is safe to say that practically every school 
large enough to support any form of 
athletics, every college, every university in 
this country has one or more football 
elevens, besides which a large majority of 
the athletic clubs and many other clubs 
devoted to sport of one kind or another 
have an annual football schedule. These all 
play the Americanised Rugby Union. 
During the last three years there have been 
spasmodic attempts to introduce Association 
football into parts of New England, 
especially in Massachusetts, where the mills 
furnish many young men who are eager for 
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great impetus, for the opponents were 
unable to go forward to meet it for fear 
of. getting off-side. The momentum thus 
gained was almost impossible to check. This 
of course resulted in similar momentum 
tactics on the part of the defence, which 
for a couple of years—1893 and 1894— 
made brute strength a very objectionable 
feature of American football. 

In 1895 began legislation against momen- 
tum, mass and push plays, and the undue 
development of interference. This has 
resulted in several football congresses of 
American experts under the auspices of 
the University Athletic Club of New York, 
with the result that some stringent and 
wholesome legislation has been passed 
against momentum and mass plays. The 
same Rules Committee of this Club made 
provision for the greater protection of a 
man on a fair catch, and for the encourage- 
ment of kicking and a more open game 
generally. 

The history of American University foot- 
ball is the history of American football. It 
has always been said that baseball is the 
national game of the United States, and 
undoubtedly such is the case; but football 
has grown so enormously in popularity in 


some kind of outdoor sport which does not 
demand the training of the Rugby game. 
One organisation was perfected; but, 
although one occasionally sees incidental 
mention of it, Association has no place in 
American football, and the number of men 
who play it is comparatively insignificant. 

Time of Play.—Two halves of thirty-five 
minutes each, with ten minutes intermission. 

A down.—The term used to indi- 
cate the number of attempts made to 
advance the ball. Each side has three tries 
in which to advance the ball five yards. The 
end of each try, i.c., when the ball is held 
by the opposing side, is a down. As soon 
as the five yards have been gained it is first 
down again. 

Officials—One referee, who judges the 
position and the progress of the ball. One 
umpire, who judges the conduct of the 
players. Two linesmen, who mark the dis- 
tance gained and lost, and are aids to the 
umpire. 

Caspar WHITNEY. 

(AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 

GAME.) 


When the history of the English game 
emerges from its somewhat nebulous and 
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plebeian origins in the fourteenth century, 
which have great affinities to the primitive 
lacrosse, it may be traced at Rugby in the 
form which provided a nucleus for the 
play of the early Blackheath teams. But 
it was as late as 1849 before our Univer- 
sities took it up, and it was not until 1873 
that the first Oxford and Cambridge match 
was played. The dates are very similar in 
its history across the Atlantic. Football is 
known to have existed at Yale in 1840, but 
it was not till 1874 that that University 
beat Princeton, Columbia, and Rutgers; 
and not until 1876 that matches between 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are recorded, 
just five years after the formation of our 
own Rugby Union, and contemporaneously 
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his own side are to make, as much to deceive 
the enemy as to benefit themsel This 
system of * nals” is very carefully prac- 
tised in the greatest secrecy, generally 
behind a high palisade, so that no hostile 
eye may watch the evolutions to be used 
in the coming battle. 

The sense in which the word “ 
mage” has just been used will be mis 
ing to an English player, for by the reduc- 
tion of the team, from fifteen to eleven, the 
original shoving mass of forwards has 
almost disappeared in American play. At- 
tention has been concentrated on what is 
known as the “rush line.” The arrange- 
ment of the men is almost entirely different ; 
the snap-back (who is also called the 
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with the first International match in which, 
at the suggestion of Scotland, our sides 
were reduced to fifteen men. To increase 
the pace of the game, the Americans re- 
duced the number on each side still further, 
to eleven; but there imitation of the Asso- 
ciation rules came to an end. 

The difficult question of what really con- 
stituted being “ off-side” had soon been 
fairly settled by the early fifteens at our 
Universities, to whom omissions in the letter 
of their law mattered little in comparison 
with its accepted spirit. But as soon as 
the game was tried in the United States it 
appeared that being “ off-side,” that is, 
playing ahead of the ball, was inevitable 
with all American teams. The illegality 
was not merely so often practised, but was 
also so difficult to detect that the authorities 
were obliged to legalise it. To the result- 
ing invention of the “ snap-back,” with all 
that follows from it, are due most of the 
distinguishing characteristics of American 
football. This player stands in front of the 
“scrimmage,” holding the ball on the 
ground between his feet, and before “ snap- 
ping” it back to his men he shouts a series 
of numbers (such as “39, 41, 26, 7”), 
which give the key to the evolutions that 
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“centre-rusher”) has only the quarter- 
back and the full-back directly behind him. 
The two half-backs are a little behind the 
quarter on each side. To the immediate 
right of the snap-back is the “ right-guard,” 
further on in the same line is the “right- 
tackle,” outside is the “ right end-rusher.” 
The “ left-guard,” “ left-tackle,” and “ left- 
end” complete the line upon the other side. 
The team which has the ball arranges, by 
means of the “signals” before described, 
for the massing of this line on one point 
of the enemy’s defence, and the tactics 
which are employed to get through need 
careful description. 

The influence of the snap-back will at 
once be realised from the consideration that 
the moment he puts the ball into play 
through his legs behind him, he also makes 
six men besides himself immediately off- 
side. The chief business of these men then 
becomes a general attack on some part of 
the enemy’s line with the object, first, of 
clearing a path for the man who has to 
run with the ball, and, secondly, of keeping 
the opposing players from getting at the 
runner. This important part of the play 
is known as “interference”; and a com- 
parison of Rules Nos. 21, 22, 23 in the 
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English code with Nos. 24, 25 in the 
American, is advised to all who desire 


further information on a complicated point. 

After the ‘‘snap-back”’ had been evolved, 
further alterations in the old rules followed 
thick and fast. Americans have very 
thoroughly convinced their law-makers of 
the inadequacy of legal language as a 
vehicle for legislation, and the struggle 
between the inventive player and the tech- 
nical phrase-monger is still in active pro- 
gress. Its details can be briefly sketched. 
To stop men holding their opponents firmly 
while their own side did what they pleased 
with the ball, the use of the arms and hands 
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accurate manipulation of the “ scrimmage ” 
was all that was needed to produce almost 
the same effec! These tendencies need no 
further illustration. It will be seen at once 
that such a thing as a combined rush of the 
forwards down the field, dribbling the ball 
at their feet, is unknown; that the long, low 
passes which Vassall introduced with us 
are unappreciated; that for the pleasant un- 
certainty and all the sudden opportunities 
of independent brilliant play outside the 
scrimmage has been substituted a cut-and- 
dried system of “ signals,” “ interference,” 
and “mass-plays,” which have utterly 
changed the aspect of the game. 
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for this purpose was abolished. It was, 
however, an easy step to form an impass- 
able barrier of bodies (for the rule had 
no mention of “bodies” ) round the ball, 
and thus prevent the other side from getting 
at it. Progress might be impossible, but 
so was defeat as well. A rule was at once 
made that the ball must advance at least 
five yards in three “downs,” or be taken 
back ten yards and given to the other side. 
It was quite easy to avoid that; for if pro- 
gress was essential, it should be made at 
any cost; and “ flying wedges” were in- 
vented. Players were formed up some dis- 
tance behind the line of play. At a given 
signal they dashed forward, and the 
momentum of their impact carried the man 
with the ball forward for the necessary 
distance. The other side never had a 
chance. This would plainly not do; so the 
rule was made that only three men might 
get in motion before the ball came into play; 
but it was rapidly discovered that a more 
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Of late years the chief things to 
notice are still further additions to the 
legislation necessitated by the fatalities 


of 1909 and by the strong expression 
of public opinion they aroused, resulting 
in a charge of murder being brought in 
1910. The American footballer cares 
much more for the end than for the 
means. A game is of little interest to 
him unless it has produced a_ victory, 
and the best parallel is to be found 
in professional Association football in 
England, where much the same motives 
guide the players. 

Under the new rules, which will be even 
more astonishing to Englishmen than the 
old, the game is divided into four periods of 
fifteen minutes, with intervals of ten minutes 
between the first and second periods, and 
between the third and fourth, the interval 
between the second and third being fifteen 
minutes. This is some indication of the 
severity of the exertion called for. The 
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off-side rules mentioned above (or rather 
the absence of any real “ off-side” as we 


know it) have had their natural develop- 
ment in still more complications. The for- 
ward pass is permitted. But to be legally 
“on the line of the scrimmage” a man 
must be within one foot of the line, and 
to receive a forward pass he must be one 
yard behind that line. Further, no one may 
receive a forward pass who is not one yard 
back, or occupies the position on the end 
of the line of scrimmage. There is 
another imaginary line in addition to this 
one-yard line, and that is five yards back 
of the line of scrimmage. No man may 
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to a great extent the element of luck which 
heretofore has entered into the play. 

Why it should be necessary to exclude luck 
as well individual enterprise it is some- 
what difficult to imagine. 

Further new rules prevent “ inter- 
ference’ formed by men interlocking their 
arms, and also prevent the man who has 
the ball being helped or pushed by his 
friends. Also, a man must now have one 
foot on the ground when tackling, which 
must thoroughly interest the umpires. And 
no outside is allowed that does not 
travel at least twenty yards. This, again, 
needs an archangel to measure, it may be 


make a forward pass, nor may he kick the 
ball, unless he is behind this imaginary five- 
yard line. Between this line and his scrim- 
mage line he is allowed neither to kick nor to 
make a forward pass. 

Hedged in by the restrictions placed on it, 
the forward pass, while still “a spectacular 
play,” will not be the play of last year, so 
far as long throws are concerned. Now, a 
forward pass cannot be thrown more than 
twenty yards. If it goes beyond that dis- 
tance the ball is dead and must be taken 
back. The ball can be thrown across the 
line at any point, and the thrower is no 
longer required to get the ball over at more 
than five yards from the centre of the 
scrimmage. 

Anybody can get the ball in the territory 
lying within twenty yards of the scrimmage 
line in the opponents’ side of the field. That 
space has Been declared neutral ground. 
But in the event of the ball being thrown 
beyond that distance it is dead and must be 
brought back. The new ruling will prevent 
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thought. The coaches, however, are quite 
certain to be able to walk through this latest 
set of rules as easily as they did the old 
ones; and since any player who is tired may 
withdraw and be replaced by a fresh player, 
the game has really reached a category which 
does not admit of classification on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
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FOOTBALL IN THE STREET.—[See 
Sport, Onsorete. | 

FOREST HOG (Hylocherus meinerts- 
hageni).—Within the last six years a new 
and remarkable species of African wild 
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boar has been discovered in the eastern part 
of the great continent. This is a gigantic 
forest-hog, much exceeding in size either 
the bush-pigs or wart-hogs, and so large 
that it is reported to have even been mis- 
taken for a young rhinoceros when seen 
wandering in its native jungle. The forest- 
hog differs specifically from the other 
African wild swine, although by some it is 
looked upon as a connecting link between 
the bush-pigs and the wart-hogs. In addi- 
tion to its great size, it has a thick coating 
of strong black hair. Below each eye is a 
large protruding warty excrescence, some- 
what resembling the upper “ wart” of the 
wart-hog, but bigger and shaped more like a 
tree fungus. The muzzle has a curiously 
large, flat terminal disc. The teeth are but 
moderate in size, the upper tusks measuring 
some ten or eleven inches, the lower ones 
about eight or nine inches. The ears are 
not tufted, as in the case of the bush-pigs. 

The first known specimens of this re- 
markable wild pig were obtained in 1904 
by Captain R. Meinertzhagen from forest 
country on Mount Kenia, East Africa, and 
from Nandi, near Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
at a height above sea-level of some 7,000 
feet. It is known also that the animal 
exists in the Mau forest and the Elgon 
forest country in East Africa, as well as 
in the Semliki region of the Congo forest. 
Slightly varying races of the forest-hog 
have Abe been discoveerd in recent years in 
the Ituri portion of the Congo forest, and 
in the Cameroons on the west coast of 
Africa. These races have been designated 
by scientific naturalists Hylocherus itur- 
ensis and H. rimator respectively. The 
differences between these varieties and the 
forest-hog of East Africa are, however, 
very slight indeed, and the animals may 
probably be looked upon as merely local 
races of the same species. The forest-hog 
is, apparently, a bolder and more formidable 
wild pig than either the wart-hog or the 
bush-pig. It is described by natives as 
possessed of much courage and fierceness, 
and as attacking without provocation women 
engaged in gathering wood in the forest 
country, where it makes its home. Captain 
Houblon, who killed a fine specimen on 
Mount Kenia, states that the pig charged 
boldly when encountered. Previous to the 
scourge of rinderpest in East and Central 
Africa in 1891, these hogs are said to have 
been very plentiful in the Nandi Forest, 
near Victoria Nyanza. Their numbers have 
been much reduced in that district, but 
recent discoveries show that the animal is 
still to be found in a good many localities. 
This fine wild hog is known to the Masai 
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of East Africa as El Guya, to the natives 
of the Nandi forest as Tumtu, and to the 
Cameroons negroes as Engak. A mounted 
example of the animal, procured in the Mau 
forest, is to be seen at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, as well as 
a skull from the Semliki forest. In the 
museum of the Hon. Walter Rothschild at 
Tring is also to be seen an example. 
H. A. Brypen. 


FOX.—There is perhaps no better abused 
animal living than the Fox (Canis vulpes). 
Yet the sport he shows may atone for any 
trifling amount of roguery and retain for 
him the good name he deserves, whilst his 
beauty is beyond reproach. His head and 
eye are intelligent, and he has well-formed 
shoulders, round and deep ribs, back, loin, 
and thighs of the most muscular descrip- 
tion, and the whole covered with a thick 
coating of fur, of the cleanest, brightest, 
and best. All is set off by a handsome 
brush or tail, sometimes tipped with white; 
such an appendage, which no other animal 
can boast, places him quite in the front rank 
for looks, whilst the lines upon which he is 
built are so well calculated for speed as well 
as endurance, that he is perhaps, taking him 
all in all, as near perfection as is possible 
to be. 

But that handsome brush was not given 
to him as a set-off to his beauty alone, but is 
of the greatest service to him; using it as 
a rudder, he can twist and turn at any 
moment when going at full speed, as occa- 
sion may require, without over-running the 
mark an inch. 

In jumping he also brings it into action. 
When approaching a high wall, the brush 
will be seen to revolve rapidly, when, the 
impetus being given, over he goes, for a 
wall seven, eight, or nine feet high is nothing 
for a fox to jump. 

The brush is no doubt used in the same 
way in climbing trees. Unassisted by claws 
like those of a cat (he has only the toe-nails 
of a dog to help him), pug will sometimes 
be found upon the butt of a tree eight feet 
or even more from the ground. In an 
elevated position of this kind, he undoubt- - 
edly feels himself secure, and rightly so, for 
he is not likely to be sought for there, unless 
by chance or ill fate his whereabouts be- 
comes known. 

I may here mention that the white “ tag ” 
frequently causes mistakes to be made as 
to the sex of the animal, for it is generally 
believed by the uninitiated that this is given 
to the male only. This is not the case; sex 
has but very little, if anything, to do with 
it, for very often a whole litter will be pos- 
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sessed of that mark of distinction, whilst in 
another case not one will show it, yet in 
each there may be about an equal number 
of males and females. 

The fox is well aware of the fact that he 
is hunted by scent, as is proved by his 
methods of self-preservation, and by the 
different tactics he will sometimes pursue 
in trying to baffle and beat his enemies. 
He has been known, among other dodges, 
when hounds are upon his line, to mount 
and run along the top of a wall for three 
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the hounds were so close that they scarcely 
lost sight of him again, and in the end they 
rolled him over. I have had an idea of 
such a thing happening upon other occasions, 
from the sudden way that scent would 
sometimes disappear, but have never been 
able clearly to prove it either before or 
since. 

He is gifted with many other clever 
devices for the purpose of his own protec- 
tion, and likes to know the whereabouts of 
his pursuers, for which reason he generally 
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or four hundred yards at a stretch, by 
which, if he does not shake off the pack 
altogether, he is likely at any rate to cause 
a long check and to gain a considerable 
advantage. Perhaps one of the most 
peculiar and effectual things he has been 
known to do is to roll in manure. This 
once came to my knowledge in this way. 
Hounds had been running very fast for 
some twenty-five minutes and got to a small 
covert, when a gentleman, a well-known 
sportsman, galloped on to the end of it to 
try to get a view. To his astonishment, 
there was the quarry outside the covert, 
rolling over and over at the bottom of a 
manure heap; this, as may be imagined, so 
foiled the scent as almost to save his life, 
for hounds could hardly hunt him a yard 
after. He was, however, quite beat, and 


takes a down wind course. If he starts up 
wind his journey will be short in that direc- 
tion, unless he has in view an earth or some 
other place of safety which he hopes to 
reach. His method of stopping to listen 
on the way, which may be often observed 
by whippers-in who are clever at what is 
called “telegraphing,” clearly proves his 
object; and when the cry of the hounds 
comes floating down the breeze, he starts 
off again at best pace, and the chances are 
that he will shortly run them out of scent 
altogether. 

Feeding at Night.—A rover by night, he 
turns out soon after the setting of the sun 
and embarks upon his usual rounds in search 
of food, rabbits, rats, mice, beetles, &c.; 
of rats and mice he is particularly fond, 
whilst the number of beetles he gets is 
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astonishing. I have picked up handfuls of 
“billets” showing nothing but beetles’ 


wings, and whence he could have obtained 
such a quantity has altogether puzzled me. 
I remember once witnessing a very pretty, 
and, as I venture to think, very peculiar 
sight, when the whereabouts is taken into 
consideration. A fox mouse-catching in a 
field, and within twenty yards of a kennel 
where a pack of hounds is kept, is a sight 
certainly not often to be met with: this I 
saw one summer evening just outside the 
Puckeridge Kennels during Mr. Parry's 
mastership. Perfectly healthy, and sleek as 
a mole, there was pug, with wonderful 
agility springing from tuft to tuft, driving 
his nose into the sedgy grass, and at times 
picking up the tiny morsel, which he seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy, notwithstanding that a 
note might occasionally be heard from one 
or more of the fifty couple who occupied 
the benches hard by. From evening to 
early morning he goes on the prowl, and the 
distance he will sometimes travel is great, 
especially when love-making commences, 
and this will go on generally through the 
months of January, February, and March. 
During this time long runs may be expected ; 
for whenever a pack of hounds is fortunate 
enough to come across a traveller of this 
kind, he is sure to give them something to 
do, and may at the finish leave them baying 
outside an earth some ten or twelve miles 
distant. 

Having returned from his midnight ex- 
cursion, with contented mind and nothing 
indigestible in the stomach, he will curl 
himself up, lick his pads and, with brush 
around his nose, retire for rest, probably 
in a nice warm spot under a heap of briars, 
well sheltered from storm or wintry blast, 
and there wait the course of events by sleep- 
ing soundly. He may or may not be dis- 
turbed a little earlier than he anticipates, 
but at any rate he has a quick ear, and any 
enemy or intruder must be very gentle if 
he approach anywhere near the lair of the 
wily one, without putting him on the alert. 

The huntsman’s voice is as well known— 
if not so highly appreciated—by the fox as 
it is by the very hounds which are cheered 
on to his destruction, and the moment he 
hears it he prepares for action by arousing 
himself from his lair, stretching his limbs, 
and giving himself a shake, when he listens 
again and steals away. On arriving at the 
edge of the covert, he will take a sly glance 
round to see if the course is clear. If so, 
and no voices are heard (gentlemen should 
never talk when standing at the corner of 
a covert), he will perhaps, if opportunity 
offer itself, for the sake of privacy choose 
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a hedgerow to run beneath; then, with a 
whisk of the brush, dart off, and in all 
probability will give his pursuers something 
to do before the end comes, whatever the 
result may be. 

Preserving.—The best way of preserving 

foxes is to leave them alone; they require 
no other protection. Where they happen 
to be scarce, and it is necessary to import 
some, the best way is to get strong cubs, 
half-grown or more if possible (not things 
that have been kept up, but direct from 
their native home), put them into the earth 
at once, peg them in by driving stakes down 
at the mouth, and keep them there for a 
week or so. Feed them liberally on rabbits 
or rats, and at the end of the time pull up 
the stakes and leave them to their own 
resources; if they are strong they will be 
able to catch a rabbit for themselves and do 
well; the covert will be their play-ground, 
the earth their castle. 
I have known foxes imported from 
Canada, but no good came of it; cubs from 
the Highlands of Scotland or the Welsh 
mountains are best and will be found an 
excellent change of blood. 

Mange.—The artificial way of rearing 
cubs which has come into existence during 
the last twenty years is bad in the extreme, 
bad in every sense of the word; nearly every 
case of that dreadful disease, mange, springs 
from it. 

The modern style, where the little red 
rover is not allowed at all times to roam 
at his leisure, is to keep up some cubs 
perhaps in a filthy dog-kennel, feed them 
on unnatural food, and, at a certain time, 
turn them down. Thereupon, or shortly 
after, mange is sure to break out. 

As far as the hunt is concerned, it would 
be a thousand times better to find no fox 
at all. He cannot possibly do any good, 
but on the other hand must do an immense 
amount of harm. Mange is a terribly con- 
tagious disease, and any travelling fox from 
a distance may come in contact with it at 
any time, and so it quickly becomes spread 
over a wide space of country. There is no 
doubt that one mangy fox will do more 
harm among pheasants and poultry than a 
dozen healthy ones. The latter seek their 
food by night, when pheasants are at roost 
in the trees and out of reach, while the 
poultry are, or should be, locked up in 
safety; but both will fall an easy prey to 
the three-parts tame, hand-fed brute, who 
rests neither night nor day, the awful 
scourge which is upon him forbidding it. 
He is frequently seen by day moping about 
round “home,” his only chance of gaining 
a livelihood; too weakly to go out at night 
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and pounce upon rabbit or rat like his more 
healthy kinsmen; he crawls about in his 
agony by day into pheasantry or fowl-house, 
slaughtering whatever comes in the way. 
His natural instincts of obtaining a living 
have left him, and so he goes on growing 
weaker and weaker, until, if nothing else 
puts an end to his sufferings, he will in all 
probability be found eventually dead in or 

sar some cart-hovel or other out-building, 
sred with scab from the nose to the tip 
of the tail, and near to the spot where he 
has been so mistakenly reared. To try to 
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foxes in the winter, and not in the 
summer, is to try for something which 
cannot be accomplished! The genuine 
article or none is best. 

I have before now seen a good run with 
a mar fox in the first stages of the 
disease, but let there be no mistake about it; 
this was not one of the hand-reared ones, 
but the traveller from a distance, who had 
unfortunately visited the haunts of the 
latter, and contracted the disease. So 
much for mange and its dire effects. 

Cubs at Play.—There is no prettier sight 
to be seen on an evening in spring or early 
summer than a litter of cubs at play. 

The activity displayed in skipping about, 
bouncing in the air, turning somersaults, 
playing hide and seek round a tree and 
cutting other capers is most amusing. For 
the purpose of observing this charming 
ight, it will be necessary to get on the down 
wind side of the earth where the cubs are 
known to be, making as little noise as pos- 
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sible in getting there, and then remaining 
perfectly silent; or a better way still is to 
climb a tree, perch yourself comfortably on 
one of its branches and there wait patiently 
their arrival. Presently the boldest of the 
litter will appear at the mouth of the earth, 
sniffing about on the ground and then dart- 
ing back again. In a short time he will 
reappear with some of his brothers and 
sisters, a little more confidence is gained 
that all is right, and sports at once begin 
The chances are, too, that you may see the 
old vixen, who has gone out in the early 
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evening to obtain something substantial in 
the way of food for her little ones; she 
returns with, most likely, a rabbit in her 
mouth, when the cubs will meet her, and a 
rare scuffle for the booty takes place. The 
rabbit will be taken, or rather dragged, into 
the earth, and probably in a few minutes 
the vixen will return to have a look round, 
taking a careful glance and winding in each 
direction: and she obtains the smallest 
suspicion that you are in the neighbourhood, 
the odds are great that you will see, how- 
ever much you may wish it, neither her nor 
her cubs again that night. 

Mistakes are often made as regards the 
number of litters there are on a place, 
especially if there happen to be two or three 
earths in fairly close proximity. In such a 
case a fox with her cubs may not confine 
herself to one, but will perhaps use them all, 
keeping two or three homes going at one 
time, travelling backwards and forwards as 
she pleases, and the traffic that is made will 
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give it the appearance of two or even three 
litters, when in reality there is but one. 
Stud bred foxes.—It is not always the 
case by any means that foxes are bred 
underground, and it is generally considered 
that stud-bred foxes, as they are called, are 
the best, for the simple reason that they are 
not so much trouble to keep above ground 
when found by hounds, and every hole and 
drain is not so familiar to them as naturally 
it will be to others. In large woodlands, 
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cubs will sometimes be found in hazel stub 
or root of tree, and the chances are, too, 
that they are as safe there as anywhere else, 
their greatest danger perhaps being from 
hounds in spring hunting. Not that I think 
one or two hounds would degrade themselves 
by swallowing up little cubs, but if several 
of them should by chance get down to the 
place at once, one might do it for fear 
another should. I was once a good way 
forward, looking down a ride in a wood, 
the huntsman being almost out of my hear- 
ing, but not of an old vixen fox, who came 
over the riding shortly after I arrived, with 
a cub in her mouth, stopping and turning 
her head to listen and then going on again. 
She evidently had her cubs above ground, 
and commenced to move them, as she 
thought, to a place of greater safety the 
moment she became aware of hounds in 
the neighbourhood. I at once informed the 
master of the fact, and hounds were taken 
to another covert without delay. 
Earth-stopping and Badgers.—It is very 
important that earth-stopping should be 
done thoroughly and well, and also at the 
proper time, or foxes may be stopped in the 
earths instead of outside. The easiest and 
best way, as a rule, is to have a faggot well 
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tied (one end smaller than the other) for 
each opening; at night, when reynard is 
out on his rounds, the stopper should go 
and jam the faggot into the earth as tightly 
as possible; the next evening, when the hunt 
is over, all that is necessary is simply to 
withdraw it and lay it aside for future use. 
This is much better than the old-fashioned 
plan, of which we are sometimes reminded 
in pictures, where the venerable earth- 
stopper is seen marching off on his rounds, 
with candle and lantern, pick and spade. 

Badgers are a great nuisance to an earth- 
stopper, for, with their long and strong 
claws, which are so well-shaped for the 
purpose, they can open out any earth at will, 
and in a very short time into the bargain; 
moreover, they are deadly enemies to cubs. 
I know there are those who do not agree 
with me in this, but there are many who 
do; old George Carter of Tedworth fame, 
among others of great experience, always 
declared it, and I have myself on different 
occasions found dead cubs at the mouth of 
earths with tusk marks penetrating the 
brain, evidently from the chopping bite of 
the badger. 

I do not intend to convey the idea that 
he would trouble himself to go out of his 
way for the purpose of killing a cub, He 
is too fat and lazy for that, and indeed there 
is no necessity for it, as it is well known 
that badgers and foxes will and do use the 
same earths, having separate compartments 
inside. But let the badger meet a cub either 
inside the earth or at the mouth of it, then 
the odds are great that that cub will never 
live to show a run over a country. 

Fox Coverts.—In countries not possessed 
of woodlands, it is sometimes necessary to 
make coverts, and when this has to be done 
there is nothing to beat the good old- 
fashioned gorse; this can be sown, or two 
or three year old plants put in; perhaps 
sowing is the best. In either case it is a 
mistake thoroughly to clean the ground. 
Some think differently, but the grass which 
springs up is a great protection to the young 
plant in winter, as well as forming a warm 
and comfortable lair for the fox. 

Early in April is a good time for sowing 
the seed, and it should be drilled, not too 
thick, and with about fourteen or fifteen 
inches between the rows. A grass field is 
best for the purpose. Plough it up, put in 
the seed, harrow, and roll with Cambridge 
roller; the grass will soon come through, 
and, as before stated, will protect the young 
gorse in winter, and make a bed for the fox, 
who will be found there much earlier and 
more regularly than if there were nothing 
but the bare cold ground to lie upon. 
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Thorn or privet coverts are good in their 
way, and very hardy, but should not be 
planted too thickly; neither should they by 
any means be afterwards cut and “ layered,” 
as I have on some occasions seen, leaving 
only sufficient room for hounds to crawl 
through underneath. In the case of thorn 
coverts, with spikes sticking into them from 
every direction like porcupines’ quills, they 
are totally. unable to bustle a fox and drive 
him away. This is quite a mistake, as it is 
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that they do not travel such a great distance 
for their food, and become acquainted with 
so large an extent of country as we are told 
they did in years gone by. Another reason 
is that the fox who has a tendency towards 
running straight, does not, as a rule, live 
to run many times; being so much easier 
to hunt, his chance of carrying off his brush 
in safety is much slighter than that of the 
dodging, twisting customer, who makes 
every available turn, running up one hedge- 
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by no means necessary, for the purpose of 
holding, that coverts should be so desper- 
ately thick; besides, it has a tendency 
towards making bad foxes. With a bad 
scent inside, they are able to hang about, 
and much time may occasionally be spent 
there which would be better occupied in 
running over the open. 

Quiet is the thing which is absolutely 
necessary: coverts should remain undis- 
turbed as much as possible except by 
hounds; and if the noble animal dwells in 
the neighbourhood, he is sure to make it 
his abode, and a find, once a fortnight at 
least, will be next to an absolute certainty. 

A Good Fox.—Naturally a good fox is 
he who shows the longest and straightest 
run, but unfortunately their number in most 
countries is small. One reason for this is 
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row, down another, &c., causing a check at 
almost every one, and thereby reaping so 
great an advantage. 

Remarks may not infrequently be heard 
after a straight run— How splendidly they 
hunted him, no hounds ever deserved a fox 
more, &c.,” when the fact is, their task has 
been made easy by the straight course 
taken; and although hounds always deserve 
blood after a persevering hunt, they deserve 
it much more with a bad fox than a good 
one, for their difficulties are far greater. 
When a bad, short-running fox goes to 
ground, for instance, if he can be got out 
and despatched, so much the better, for he 
is the sort to blood hounds with. (It must 
be borne in mind that it is necessary to 
keep hounds well in blood.) On the other 
hand, if a fox makes a point of seven or 
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eight miles, or as many more as you like, 
and goes to ground, cheer hounds at the 
earth to the very echo, rejoice over it as if 
you had him, but by all means leave him 


there. He is the sort you want for another 
day. 
T. Fire. 
FRANCOLIN.—These birds, nearly 


allied to the partridges of Europe, are found 
in most parts of Africa, often very abun- 
dantly. In South Africa alone there are 
some ten or eleven species. Some of these 
prefer thickly bushed localities, and roost 
on trees or bushes; these are always called 
by the colonists “ pheasants.” Other fran- 
colins, which inhabit more open country 
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and at night remain upon the ground, are 
the best sporting birds, and are invariably 
known as “ partridges.”” In Cape Colony 
excellent shooting is obtained with the 
“redwing” and “ greywing ” “ partridges,” 
known to scientists as Francolinus levail- 
Janti and Francolinus afer respectively. 
Beyond the Orange River another “ red- 
wing,” the Orange River francolin (F. 
garicpensis), and the beautiful little Coqui 
francolin (F. subtorquatus) afford the best 
sport, and very pretty shooting is often 
obtained with them. Pointers are usually 
employed for finding these birds; indeed, 
without the aid of a sporting dog but poor 
shooting would be obtained. A bag of 
from ten to twenty brace of these fran- 
colins can be secured by a couple of guns 
in localities where they are fairly numerous. 
Bechuanaland is one of the best grounds 
in South Africa for francolin shooting. 
The  bush-frequenting francolins, or 
“pheasants,” afford, from their running 
and perching habits, much poorer sport 
than the francolins found in open country. 
With the exception of the Coqui francolin 
(Nswimpi of the natives), all these birds 
exceed the English partridge in size and 
weight, the “pheasants” more especially. 
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The flesh is fairly good eating, if somewhat 
dry. 

One of the largest species (F. jacksont) 
has been discovered in recent years by Mr. 
F. J. Jackson in Eastern Africa (Masai- 
land). Another very fine species is 
Erckell’s francolin, found in Abyssinia. 

Although of the forty odd species of this 
game-bird at present known to scientists 
a large proportion are found in the African 
continent, some remarkable members of the 
family inhabit Asia. In parts of Asia and 
India, fair sport is occasionally to be ob- 


tained with various kinds of francolin, 
The Black Francolin (F. vulgaris) was 
formerly fairly abundant in Southern 


Europe, in Spain, Italy, and Sicily, but is 
now to be found no nearer than Cyprus, 
whence its range extends to Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and as far East as Northern 
India. 

This game-bird is well known in 
Southern Beluchistan and Afghanistan, 
upon the plains of Southern Persia, in 
Mesopotamia, and the region of the 
Caspian. In India, where it is known as 
the Black Partridge, it affects the river 
valleys and is found in high grass and 
tamarisk, often in the vicinity of cultiva- 
tion. So lately as 1880, fifty brace of these 
birds have fallen in India to a single gun 
in a day’s shooting; but, at the present time, 
it may be doubtful whether so good a bag 
could be made. Among the other well- 
known Asiatic francolins may be mentioned 
the Painted Francolin (F. pictus), familiar 
in India as the Painted Partridge. This 
bird is found in parts of Southern, Western, 
Central, and Northern India, in fairly open 
country, and affords good shooting. A 
steady pointer is very useful here, as in 
South Africa. Another well-known species 
is the Chinese Francolin (F. chinensis), 
found from the valley of the Irrawaddy as 
far East as Hong Kong, amid bushes, ferns, 
and bamboo-clad hills. This francolin is 
hard to flush, but has a strong flight when 
roused. Phayre’s Francolin (F. phayret) 
is abundant in Upper Burmah. Nearly all 
the francolins are provided with sharp 
spurs, and the males fight fiercely in the 
mating season. Even the little Coqui fran- 
colin of Bechuanaland and the interior of 
South Africa is armed with strong and ex- 
tremely sharp spurs, which, with the legs, 
are of a brilliant orange-yellow. 

H. A. Brypen. 


GAMEKEEPERS.—Great changes have 
taken place in the duties of the gamekeeper 
during the last twenty years. Formerly 
the protection of game and the showing of 
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a fair head on shooting days were prac- 
tically all that was required. Any keeper, 
however ignorant, 1f sober and honest, was 
then, at least to some extent, competent to 
accomplish this. Now, however, when the 
rearing of game and the management of a 
shooting are reduced to science, intelli- 
gence is indispensable to success. Poach- 
ing also, it must be noted, has been reduced 
to a science, and the nocturnal visits of 
the poacher with his stretches of nets and 
indiarubber shoes require skill, discrimina- 
tion, and patient perseverance to be success 
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should be taken to allow him the entire 
management of his own department. When 
he has the whole responsibility on his own 
shoulders, and knows what is expected of 
him, he feels it to be to his interest to show 
good results, and to compete in these 
respects with neighbouring keepers. Where 
there is a large consumption, a great saving 
can be effected in maize alone, in buying 
from honourable firms, who do not allow 
commissions, to the pecuniary injury of 
the proprietor and to the demoralisation of 
the keeper. Let the latter know that he 
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fully dealt with. Even when there is such 
a happy combination as this, large quan- 
tities of both winged and ground game 
sometimes disappear in a single night. 

The operation of the Ground Game Act 
has tended further to increase the diffi- 
culties of the keeper, and to render his 
position all the more embarrassing, for no 
amount of vigilant intelligence can counter- 
act the baneful results of an ill-advised and 
disappointing legislative enactment. While 
an ignorant and indiscreet keeper is apt to 
irritate and quarrel with farmers, the wise 
man, even when there is much provocation, 
will accept the inevitable, and strive to ex- 
hibit a courteous demeanour towards them, 
so long as, in the exercise of their rights, 
they respect the statutes by which these are 
defined. 

A keeper's books should be periodically 
examined by the estate auditor, but care 


is upon his honour and that his merits are 
appreciated, and this will go far to fortify 
him against giving way to temptation. 

Pheasant-rearing.— The rearing of 
pheasants is an important duty, and re- 
quires skill and patience alike to make it 
a uniform success. On most estates pheas- 
ants are captured and put in pens, in order 
that may be secured for hatching. 
There are so many devices for catching the 
birds—each one thinking his own the best 
—that it is unnecessary to refer to them 
here. The pens should be pretty long, with 
a door at each end, and a screen in the 
middle, in order that when a person goes in 
at one end the birds may run to the other 
and be out of sight; otherwise they are apt 
to fly and dash themselves against the wire. 
By careful and judicious feeding the 
number and fertility of eggs can be in- 
creased. 
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When the period of incubation has nearly 
expired, and the eggs are commencing to 
chip, they are sometimes removed from 
eneath the hen and put into an incubator. 


By this means the chicks are not trampled 
upon by the hen. If two eggs are left 
beneath a hen, the chances of loss by 
trampling are reduced to a minimum. But 
should a loss occur in this manner with only 
two chicks, it would be well to discard the 
hen at once from further service in 
pheasant-rearing. If, however, she appears 
to be a good mother, put her in a coop with 
the complement of chicks. 

Turning down.—Different methods are 
employed in turning down pheasants in 
the covert which is to be their permanent 
home. Perhaps the best arrangement is 
to place the coops on a lorry which can 
carry a considerable number at once, convey 
them to the ridings in the woods, and put 
them in their respective positions. Up to 
this time the chicks are amenable to the call 
of their foster mother, and under her 
maternal care are soon reconciled to their 
new environment. They are now picking 
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small maize, so that biscuit meal and other 
expensive foods may be more sparingly 
used. Prompted by nature, pheasants, 
before they are full grown, take to roosting 
in trees, The keeper then feels a sense of 
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relief, for they are then practicaly safe, 
unless it be from vermin, Should a litter 
of fox cubs take up their abode in the 
woods, some destruction is inevitable. The 
intelligent keeper, however, knows at once 
if a stray cat, dog, or fox be in the wood. 
The warning cackle of a cock pheasant, the 
screeching of a jay, the excited piping of 
blackbirds and other birds, or the dis- 
turbed movements of any living thing, 
quickly notify to his practised ear that an 
enemy is abroad. 

Foxes.—Fox-hunters frequently assert 
that the fox does little damage to pheasants, 
and advance the most ingenious though un- 
convincing arguments in support of their 
assertions. From long experience in a 
hunting country, and having reared pheas- 
ants in the midst of foxes, I can here speak 
with confidence. On more than one occa- 
sion I have known a fox make a raid among 
the coops in the early morning, when the 
birds had commenced to sit out. Once, 
when watching in the rearing field on an 
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estate in Berwickshire, I was attracted by 
a disturbed noise among the hens. Reynard 
was stealthily withdrawing from among the 


birds, but not until several had been 
destroyed, although none of them were 
carried off. On such occasions as_ these 
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the keeper should note the “airt o’ the 
wind,” as in no case will the fox approach 
from the lee side of the watcher. 

Badgers.—Badgers are by no means so 
rare as is generally supposed, and in some 
counties are even numerous Their diet is 
so varied that game birds and eggs are only 
a secondary consideration with them. The 
chief harm they do is by devouring leverets 
in their forms, and digging out young 
rabbits. But in woods where rabbits are 
becoming too numerous badgers may be re- 
garded as useful allies in keeping them in 
check. : 

Vermin.—Where game coverts are in 
close proximity to villages and agricultural 
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steadings, cats prove a destructive pest to 


the keeper, and can only be kept in check 
by trapping. ; 
Polecats, stoats, and weasels also claim 
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destructive in the nesting season than most 
people imagine. Occasionally finding its 
way into young pheas- 
ants in much mischiet ; 


coops among 


the dark, it does 


the watchful attention of the gamekeeper. 
He may have concluded, with good reason, 
that he has cleared the entire estate of them, 
and yet within a few days thereafter he will 
be surprised to find the reappearance of 
others. This arises from their restless 
activity, for distance seems to be no ob- 
stacle to them, I have tracked the stoat 


for surprisingly long distances after a 
fresh fall of snow. 
The hedgehog is another enemy, and, 


from its habit of eating eggs, is much more 


and disem- 
well-attested 


and that old hens are killed 
bowelled by hedgehogs is a 
fact. 

With the destructive habits of rats every- 
one is familiar, Snaring instead of trap- 
ping has also afforded them opportunities 
for taking possession of rabbit holes. 
Nothing comes amiss to the rat; fish, flesh, 


fowl, and vegetables are greedily devoured. 


When rats grow large they become very 
savage, and will kill every kind of young 
game they can get hold of. 
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Birds of Prey.—The game preserver has 
chiefly to guard against the peregrine falcon 
on the moors, the sparrow-hawk in the 
woods, and carrion crows, ravens, and mag- 
pies. There are others whose destruction 
should be left to the good sense of the 
keeper. Among these may be mentioned 
rooks, jays, jackdaws, kestrels, and owls. 
The three first mentioned do damage chiefly 
to eggs, though young game birds are not 
always safe from their depredations. 
Kestrels in some cases are destructive to 
young pheasants, partridges, and grouse. 
Owls may be included in the same category, 
although, when mice are abundant, birds 
are not likely to suffer much. Indeed, 
mice would seem to be their normal food, 
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the conditions for their health and comfort 
are such as he would like to provide for his 
own household. He will also see to the 
pure breed of his dogs, and that they receive 
careful training. [See also Docs and 
Soorine.] 

Tom SPEEpy. 


Wages.—A really good head-gamekeeper 


is invaluable to his master, and is not 
often overpaid, whatever the size of 
the manor may be. As for the under- 


keepers, they usually receive the maximum 
wages of agricultural labourers in the 
district, or a little more, and cottages and 
gardens rent free. A cow is often a useful 
help to a head man, if he has young 
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as was strikingly illustrated in Scotland in 
1892, when the southern counties had a re- 
markable visitation of field voles. It is a 
fact that short-eared owls were then to be 
found in great numbers where the plague 
was most severely felt. Their arrival was 
almost simultaneous with the appearance of 
the mice, while they disappeared from the 
district as the plague abated. It must not 
be supposed, however, that, where mice are 
not attainable, owls are harmless. Tawny 
owls, in particular, during the nesting season, 
frequently feed the owlets with small birds 
and young game. Of this I have seen re- 
peated examples. 

Dogs.—The_ efficient gamekeeper will 
ever be careful about his kennel, not 
merely seeing that the accommodation for 
his dogs is dry and comfortable, with an 
abundant supply of pure water, but that 


children; but more than this is not ad- 
visable, for it is not desirable that keepers 
should be farmers. 

Beaters had better be paid by the head 
keeper, and half-a-crown a day is a fair 
wage, with bread, cheese and beer, which 
the keeper may with advantage provide, 
as it saves friction with the house 
kitchen and pantry. The master should find 
out from the keeper whether the loaders, 
whose luncheon will doubtless be sent from 
the house with that of the shooters, have 
had food enough, for sometimes this is 
overlooked. The subject of presents is 
cognate to that of wages, but it is a very 
delicate one; suffice it to say that a con- 
siderate guest is apt to give a little more 
to a man whose master has only a few 
days’ shooting to which to invite his friends, 
than to the servant of the proprietor who 
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has a party every other week throughout 
the season. 

Game Production.—In order to have a 
good supply of game on any ground, it is 
essential to keep it quiet, and keep away 
trespassers, especially poachers, and also 
to be on good terms with shepherds, 
labourers, and farmers. Shepherds and 
farm-servants can help in the preserva- 
tion of grouse and partridges in the 
most material way, and, if they are 
friendly, and if vermin be duly kept ‘within 
bounds, a great deal is done towards a good 
Stock of birds. In the case of grouse, if 
the judicious burning of the heather 
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Shooting.—It is not enough at the 
present time for a keeper to have woods full 
of pheasants, or fields full of partridges; he 
must manage so that they should be killed in 
a satisfactory way. To plan a large day’s 
partridge-driving is as difficult a task as 
carrying out the plan when made. The 
keeper must know his men, be able to trust 
them when at a distance, especially when 
there are two sets of beaters out, and must 
be careful to judge accurately when to 
start the next drive, after one is over, so 
as to give reasonable time for picking up. 
He must not hurry the guns unnecessarily 
to their next stand, nor keep them waiting 


is carried out, 
With partridges it is well to change the 
blood sometimes, either by turning out some 
imported birds at the end of a season, or 
by changing eggs with a neighbour, or from 


little more is necessary. 


one side of a manor to another. There is 
no harm in artificially hatching eggs taken 
from nests disturbed in mowing, or other- 
wise in dangerous places; but the young 
ones are not easy to bring up, and after- 
wards do not afford very satisfactory sport, 
as they pack too readily, a great disadvan- 
tage if they are to be walked after, and 
also inconvenient for driving. In severe 
winters, when there is much snow, some- 
thing may be done by a little judicious feed- 
ing of partridges in sheltered places, and 
the keepers’ vigilance must then be 
increased, for the coveys afford a tempting 
mark on the snow to poachers. 
VoL. 


too long when they have reached it. Then 
he must be sure to know whither the bulk 
of the birds have gone, and to vary his 
plan when necessary, so as to bring them 
back into the drives. The master can help 
materially in the management ; but the most 
accomplished sportsman will usually find 
himself helpless, unless his keeper under- 
stands his business. 

The art of beating a covert may perhaps 
be less difficult than that of driving a 
country for partridges, but even here there 
is great scope for failure or success. The 
stops must be in their places long before 
the actual beating begins, and some trusty 
person must see that they do not leave their 
posts; for the result of a stop going away 
from where he has been ordered to stand 
may be most disastrous. The beaters, 
too, must be under strict control, trained 
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to keep line, to hold their tongues, to go 
through the thickest thorns and brambles, 
and to be always listening for orders and 
looking under their feet to see if they can 
pick up anything. But the most faithful 
stops and the most accomplished beaters 
are not enough; for even when all the 
pheasants are where they ought to be, it is 
most difficult to put them up satisfactorily, 
and this art many keepers, excellent in other 
ways, never properly acquire. Some men 
never help flushing a corner full of pheas- 
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ants up at once, which is most annoying to 
all concerned, while others will never fail, 
even on ground where it would seem im- 
possible, to send out their birds by tens and 
twenties at a time so long as there are any 
left in the covert. 


Nor is this all. They must be made 
to fly well; and to this end much skill 
and care must be directed; advantage 
must be taken of the slope of the 
ground, of the height of the trees, and 
of the way the pheasants would fly by 
choice. It is far easier to make them fly 


properly if their heads are turned towards 
the place from which they have come than 
if they are being forced away from home 
on to unknown ground. 

Picking Up.—A good gamekeeper must 
have a good retriever. Walking up birds 
in line and driving them have banished 
pointers and setters to grouse-moors, and 
even there the retriever often takes their 
place. Not only the head keeper, but 
his principal assistants, should have 
good dogs; and in covert shooting, 
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whenever and wherever any guns are 
stationed away from the line of beaters, 
there should ‘always be someone behind 


them with a dog, no matter whether it is 
an important stand or not, This is ad- 
visable in the interests of sport as well as 
of humanity, as it is very difficult and dis- 
tracting for a gun and his loader to have 
to be ‘thinking “all the time where this or 
that bird fell, so as to be able to tell the 
keeper, when the line at last comes up. 
After an ordinary day the ground should 
be hunted over by men and dogs as soon 
as possible, and it is for the master to see 
that this is done properly. 

Too large a “pick up” means that the 
work was not properly done on the day 
of shooting, and too small a one may imply 
subsequent neglect. As regards pheasants, 


about six or seven per cent. is a very 
common proportion under good manage- 
ment. 

Hares and Rabbits—Hares seldom 


afford good shooting at any time, for they 
are so easy to kill, and it is a pity, in the 
interests of good sport, to encourage them 
unduly anywhere; but a good keeper ought 
to have an adequate number on any ground 
in his charge where they will thrive, be- 
cause a good proportion of hares on any 
shooting is the surest proof that farmers 
are friendly and poachers absent. 

Rabbits are frequently a source of strife 
between master, keeper, agent, and tenant, 
and it is difficult to offer any general 
suggestions as to how the ideal keeper 
should deal with them. A rabbitless wood 
is a satisfactory thing to its owner all the 
year round, except on the days when he 
shoots in it; on those occasions the problem 
is how to have enough rabbits, and yet not 
too many. 

It is quite easy to have none, it is easier 
to have swarms, but it is not at all easy 
to make sure of killing a moderate 
number, and yet not to let them be a 
source of mischief. In spite of what people 
often say and believe, rabbits do far more 


harm inside a covert than outside it. Not 
much rabbiting can be done in a wood, 


where there are to be pheasants as well, 
between March and the time when it is 
shot through in the following winter; but 
after that has been done once or, better 
still, twice, the keeper and his staff should 
kill rabbits there as hard as they can, till 
the spring is fairly started; not with guns, 
but by trapping and ferreting. If this is 
properly attended to year after year, there 
will not be much cause of complaint any- 
where. 
H. 
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GAME LAWS-—Probably no set of laws 
haye undergone so complete a change from their 
ij purpose as the Game Laws. Denounced 
as relics of feudalism and barbarism, and as the 
means of oppression by landlords of tenants, they 
have become a valuable source of revenue to the 
country. Their abolition is often spoken of, but 
the tendency at the present day is rather to ex- 
tend their operation than to repeal them. The 
whole of the Modern Wild Bird legislation shows 
this. For the purposes of this article the Game 
Laws may be grouped under four heads;—1. Who 
may kill game. 2, When game may be killed. 
3. Where game may be killed. 4. How game may 
be killed. 

_ Each of these requires separate consideration. 

Who may Kill Game.—Any of the King’s sub- 
jects may kill game, provided he qualifies himself 
by taking out a proper licence from the Inland 
Revenue. That is the only qualification now re- 
quired. Before 1831 a person, to be entitled to kill 
game, had to possess a qualification; he had to 
be an esquire or person of higher degree. That 
was then abolished, and now a licence is all that 
is necessary to enable a person to kill game. But 
everyone must have a licence, whether he kills 
game on his own land or on another person's. 
The licences are of three kinds, and vary in 
price; they may be for the whole season, or for 
part of the season, or for gamekeepers. Those 
who take out licences for the whole season are 
entitled to sell the game they kill; those who take 
it out for part of the season are not. Everyone 
killing game legally must have one of these three 
licences. Game is defined by the Game Act, 1831, 
as including hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath, or moor game, black game, and bustards; 
and this is the standard definition of game. There 
are other definitions which include other kinds of 
birds for the Night Poaching Acts, the Poaching 
Prevention Act, and the Excise Acts. By the 
Ground Game Act, hares and rabbits have been 
put into a class by themselves as ground game, 
and special rules apply to them. The confusion 
is increased by some of these Acts applying to 
England only, others to England and Scotland, 
others to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
So far as killing game goes, the importance 
of the definition relates only to the sum to 
be paid for duty, as a gun can only be legally 
used if either a game or a gun licence has been 
obtained; the holder of a game licence does not 
require a gun licence, but the holder of a gun 
licence before he can kill game, woodcock, snipe, 
quail, or landrail, requires a_game licence. To 
the question, “ Who may kill Game?” the answer 
is. “A person who has taken out a proper 
licence,” provided he does so during the season 
for killing game, and on land where he has the 
right or permission to seck it. 

When Game can be Killed.—The Game Act, 
¥831, fixes for England the times for killing game. 
No one may kill game on any Sunday in a year 
or a Christmas Day. Partridges may be killed 
on week-days between September 1st and Feb- 
rulary Ist. Pheasants between October Ist and 
February 1st. Black game in Devon, Somerset, 
and the New Forest between September 1st and 
December r1oth, elsewhere between August 20th 
and December toth. Grouse between August 12th 
and December 1oth. Bustard between September 
rst and March Ist. For all birds not game, the 
time for killings is between August rst and March 
1st, unless in any particular county the time has 
been altered by the Home Secretary on the 
application of the County Council. There is no 
close time for eating hares, but they may not be 
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sold between March 1st and July gist. Rabbits 
may be caught and sold all the year round, Sub- 
stantially these times are the same throughout 
the United Kingdom, but there are some slight 
variations, Game and wild birds killed within 
the United Kingdom may not be sold during the 
times when they may not be taken, except that 
there is an allowance of ten days at the beginning 
of the close time for disposing of game on hand. 
This does not apply to game and wild birds killed 
out of the United Kanga which may be sold at 
any time of the year. The proof that they were 
taken out of the United Kingdom lies on the 
person offering them for sale. The rule seems to 
apply to all British or Irish game sold during the 
close season, even to game kept in a cold store. 
The offence of killing game during close time is 
quite distinct from the offence of selling game 
during close time; and the latter can be committed, 
even if the game has been killed in the open season. 
In addition to taking or selling game in close 
time, it is an offence for anyone, unless he has 
the right or permission, to kill game on the land, 
to take the eggs of any bird, of game, or of any 
swan, wild duck, teal, or wigeon, or to have such 
eggs in possession. The taking of the eggs of 
birds other than game or those birds named. is 
regulated by the different County Councils, which 
make bye-laws prohibiting the taking of certain 
eggs, and these bye-laws often differ in different 
counties. In the absence of any bye-law, all eggs 
except those mentioned above may be legally 
taken. [See Witp Birps Protecrio 1, 

Where Game may be Taken.—The general 
rule is that neither game nor any other bird or 
beast can be taken without the leave of the 
occupier of the land. ia 

The law in 1831 vested the right of killing 
game and of sporting in him, and, unless he has 
parted with the right, or (if a tenant) the land- 
lord has reserved a right to the game, no one can 
kill game, or sport over land without his leave; if 
he has parted with it, the leave of the person who 
has acquired it must be obtained. The occupier 
usually parts with his right in two ways: he 
either gives it up to his landlord on taking the 
farm, which is the usual case when the game is 
reserved by the lease or agreement, or he lets it 
himself to some sporting tenant. Unless he has 
dealt with it in one or other of these two ways, 
it belongs to him. With regard to hares and 
rabbits, Section 3 of the Ground Game Act makes 
void any agreement, condition, or arrangement 
which purports to divest an occupier of his right 
to kill ground game concurrently with his land- 
lord. Nevertheless, on appeal to the Divisional 
Court of King’s Bench in the case of Morgan v. 
Jackson it was held that an occupier under the 
Ground Game Act, although unable to divest him- 
self of his right to kill ground game in favour 
of his landlord, may do so for money value, or 
rent, in favour of any other person, and an 
agreement in writing to that effect would not 
be void under the third section of the Act. _ 

Another restriction must be borne in mind. 
Unless the occupier gives up either to his land- 
lord or to a tenant by some writing under seal, 
the right of sporting, the right remains in the 
occupier. It is often forgotten that sporting 
rights of any nature can only be legally trans- 
ferred by a document under seal. The neglect 
of this may cause great disappointment. 
friend of the landlord goes shooting; if there 
is no leave under seal, the tenant can stop 
him. A sporting tenant summons a poacher 
but fails to get a conviction, for he has no 
right to prosecute, there being no document 
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under seal transferring the sporting right. There- 
fore, unless the occupier of lands has parted with 
the right of sporting by document under seal, he 
is the only person who can exercise such rights, 
or give leave to other persons to exercise them. 


There are certain exceptions to this rule, 
but they are of very rare occurrence in 
places to which formerly the Crown had 


granted special right. These places are Royal 
forests and chases and places where a right of 
free warren exists; but the number of such places 
is exceedingly limited, and the right to game may 
as a rule be safely dealt with on the footing that 
it is the occupier’s, unless he has parted with it. 

Very important questions have arisen as to the 

occupier’s right when he has parted with the 
ame. How far is he entitled to compensation 
or damage done by the game? If any special 
terms are made on his parting with it, either to 
the landlord or to the shooting tenant, those terms 
will regulate the bargain. It is a matter of con- 
tract like any other contract; and the occupier, 
by giving up for value his right to the game, 
cannot complain of any damage the game may 
do to him, provided the game is that naturally 
produced on the land. But, if the person who has 
the game is not content with what is naturally 
to be found on the land, and turns down much 
more, then he becomes liable for any damage that 
may result. The rule is that if a person brings 
anything on land that does damage to his 
neighbour he is liable for the consequence 
of his act. This has been decided as_ to 
his game, but the point has not as yet arisen 
how far a person who breeds pheasants from 
bought eggs is liable; it appears he would be, for 
there can be no real difference caused by the 
state in which the article causing the damage is 
brought on the land. 

As to hares and rabbits, the occupier having 
the right of killing them can prevent any 
damage being done to him. But would prob- 
ably still be able to maintain an action for 
any damage caused by a neighbour keeping 
an excessive quantity of ground game, the Act 
not having altered the law in this respect. The 
rights, therefore, of the occupier of land with his 
landlord and with the sporting tenant are now 
rights which are not so much regulated by Game 
Laws as by the special contract between the par- 
ties. If a landlord lets the sporting which he 
has reserved, his tenant stands to the occupier of 
the land precisely in the landlord’s place, and 
has the same rights as the landlord, neither more 
nor less; if the occupier lets the sporting, the 
sporting tenant has the rights he has contracted 
for, and no more. 

As might be expected, there are numberless 
points on the question of letting sporting rights 
that continually arise, and will be found in any 
book on the Law of Landlord and Tenant, or the 
Game Laws, but the rule is as here stated; the 
whole matter is a question of contract. Apart 
from the question of occupier, and persons deriv- 
ing the rights from him, comes the next branch 
of the subject. Persons in pursuit of game with- 
out the permission of the occupier or owner of 
the sporting rights, are trespassers. In Jaw, every- 
one who has not the required permission author- 
ising him to sport on land over which he goes 
is a trespasser, and is liable to be punished ac- 
cordingly. 

With the exception of the space between high 
and low water mark on the seashore and on tidal 
navigable rivers, there is no place in the United 
Kingdom where everyone can legally sport without 
permission. He must obtain permission from 
someone qualified to give it. It often happens 
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that persons are allowed to sport in open or 
common lands, and are not interfered with, but 
still in law they are trespassers; they have no 
legal right there as members of the public. They 
cannot even go along roads for sporting, as 
the soil of the roads is held to belong to the 
owners of the adjoining land, or to some public 
body; and the public can only use it for the pur- 
pose of passing along, and for no other. Thus 
a man who shot a pheasant flying across a road 
was held liable to be convicted for unlawfully 
killing game, and a person who walked up and 
down a road for the purpose of obstructing a 
grouse drive was held liable in an action for 
damages. 

So again, a person who walks along a road and 
sends a dog into the adjoining land to take the 
game would be liable, Indeed, it is almost im- 
possible to put a case where one of the public can 
legally take game, except as above defined, unless 
he has permission. This restriction not only 
applies to game, but to the pursuit of any animal 
or bird, whether the person is or is not licensed. 

As has been said, these rights are not pressed 
to the utmost extent, and so what is popularly 
known as “ free shooting” exists in some places, 
but it has no legal existence, and the person 
who is led to try it will probably find himself 
involved in a question of game trespass. 

Apart from this class of case there are the cases 
of persons who deliberately break the law— 
poachers. Their offence is dealt with in different 
ways: (1) as to the time when it was done, day 
or night; (2) as to the number of persons who 
are engaged in it. 

Trespassing in pursuit of game in the 
daytime is a matter which usually involves the 
trespassers in a summons before the justices, 
where the offence is dealt with summarily, and 
the trespasser’s licence, if he has one, is for- 
feited, and, if he cannot pay the fine and has 
no goods on which a distress can be levied, he is 
liable to be imprisoned. If a trespasser refuse to 
give to the owner, occupier, or gamekeeper his 
real name and address, he may be arrested, but, 
if so, must be brought before a justice within 
twelve hours. If the trespass be committed by 
five or more persons, the penalty is higher, These 
offences apply to any trespass on any land in 
pursuit of game; but if the trespass is on a 
special place, such as a rabbit warren, or in a 
deer park in pursuit of deer, or in a decoy or 
place where wildfowl are specially kept, the 
offence becomes one under the Larceny Act as 
well as under the Game Laws. The person can 
be proceeded against under either at the option of 
the owner, but the penalties are much greater 
under the Larceny Act. 

If the trespass takes place at night, it is of a 
much more serious character, the first. offence 
being punishable with imprisonment with hard 
labour for three months; and, if any violence is 
used to owner, occupier, or keeper, it becomes 
an indictable misdemeanour, liable to be punished 
with seven years’ penal servitude. 

If there are more persons on the land at night 
to catch game, armed with offensive weapons, it 
becomes a still more serious offence, punishable 
with penal servitude up to fourteen years. It 
will be seen that the poaching offence may be an 
ordinary trespass on faa by an individual in the 
day, punishable with a fine; trespass on particular 
places, punished more severely; trespass at night 
still more so; and if by armed gangs at night, 
subject to a very heavy penalty. 

In order to detect offences on the land, certain 
powers of search and seizure are given to game- 
keepers, but these can only be exercised on their 
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master’s land. This limitation of powers led to 
the passing of the Poaching Prevention Act, 
which gave to the police power to stop and search 
any person on a highway whom they reasonably 
suspected of being in possession of game unlaw- 
fully taken, So, if a person is caught on land 
with recently killed game, it can be seized by the 
owner or his keeper. If a person suspected of 
having game unlawfully taken is met on a high- 
way, he can be stopped and searched by a police- 
man; and if game is found on him, it can be 
seized, but the keeper has no power off his mas- 
ter’s land, andthe constable has no power off the 
highway, The powers of each are strictly limited 
as to the place where they may be exercised. 
They also differ in this, that the keeper cannot 
search on suspicion, but must see game recently 
killed; the constable has a right to search anyone 
whom he reasonably suspects. Such are the main 
provisions against trespass in pursuit of game, 
and poaching. 

One point must be borne in mind: the offences 
are cumulative—e.g., a person enters another 
man's land and kills a partridge and refuses to 
give his name; he is liable both for the trespass 
and for refusing to give his name. 

There are numberless cases on the question as 
to what constitutes a trespass, such as whether an 
actual entry on the land is required; will it do if 
you fire over a hedge? This has been held suffi- 
cient. What is being armed? What is recently 
killed game? When do the rights of the keeper 
cease, and when do the rights of the police to 
search begin? For these, however, reference 
must be made to some work on the Game Laws. 

Besides the penalties under the Game Laws, if 
the person trespassing in pursuit of game has not 
got a proper licence if he killed a partridge 
when he had only a gun licence), or had no 
licence at all, or if he used a gun without a 
licence, he would be liable to the excise penalties. 
These are quite distinct from and independent of 
the Game Laws, and can be only sued for by an 
inspector of excise, not by anyone who desires; 
and a conyiction under the Game Acts would be 
no answer to an information by the excise, nor 
would the justice be justified in taking the pro- 
ceedings under the Game Act into account in 
fixing the penalty. The whole of the excise 
rules form a separate code and proceed on 
quite distinct lines from the Game Acts. Much 
of the arbitrary procedure that is said to belong 
to the Game Laws really belongs to the excise, 
persons not taking the trouble to distinguish be- 
tween the two classes of cases. 

There is, and always has been, a good deal of 
difficulty as to who is entitled to the property in 
game. Strictly speaking, no one has any property 
in it until it is captured, the right of the occupier 
of the land being merely a qualified right. He 
can prevent anyone going after it or disturbing it 
while on his land, but he has no real property in 
it. That is, he has no such property as would 
justify him in Gee a person illegally taking 
it with stealing it. The Game Laws do not touch 
this point, and, so far as they are concerned, there 
is no difference in law in this respect between 
game and any other wild animal. The rule is 
that, to have any property in game, it must be 
reduced into possession. A series of decisions, 
some of them dating back to the Middle Ages, 
have introduced into the English law some very 
curious and complicated rules as to when game 
or any othet wild animal becomes property; and 
the rules are of practical importance. The first is 
that when wild animals are started and killed on 
a man’s land they become the property of the 
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owner of the land, But if, started on the land 
of one man, they are killed on the land of 
another, they become the property, not of cither 
owner, but of the taker. is liable to be pro- 
ceeded against for illegally killing the animal, but 
he is the owner of it when killed. There have 
been several important cases on the subject as to 
when the property in dead game vested in the 
owner of the land, and when it did not. If the 
property vest in the owner of the land the taking 
it is larceny, and a different state of law arises 
with regard to it than if it merely comes under 
the Game Laws. It is a felony, and the rules as 
to felony prevail, while any offence against the 
Game Laws, however aggravated, is at best but a 
misdemeanour. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that, because certain offences against game 
and wild animals are dealt with under the Lar- 
ceny Act, that does not make the larceny a felony. 
That Act merely relates to the procedure for the 
punishment of the offence; for instance, under 
that Act, killing rabbits in a warren is made 
highly penal, but it is not made larceny. This 
distinction as to when offences are merely offences 
against the Game Laws and when they are offences 
against the common law, depending as it does on 
very refined and technical distinction, is one of 
the points that make it so difficult to state what 
the English law is on the subject. 

Another point which has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion, and is not yet finally settled, 
is the question, what offence does a man commit, 
who, seeing a dead partridge or a dead pheasant 
or any dead bird in a field, goes into the field and 
picks it up? The general opinion is that it is 
larceny and a felony, and that the Game Laws 
have nothing to do with the case; but the point 
has not been expressly decided. The Game Laws 
only apply to the taking of live game. When it 
is dead, taking it from a field is in law the same 
as taking it from a shop. The rule that there is 
no property in wild animals until they are re- 
duced into possession has the further limitation 
that it does not apply to game or other animals 
kept in confinement or semi-confinement. It has 
been decided that young pheasants brought up 
by a hen can be stolen; the only question being 
when they cease to be property, and become so 
wild as to be outside the rule. In these days of 
artificial rearing and game farms, the point is one 
of some importance; the rule seems to be that 
the person who calls himself owner must be able 
to take them if and when he please; if he can 
do that they are his property, and the subject of 
larceny. The same question arises as to eggs. If 
the birds are reclaimed, or so far reclaimed that 
taking them would be larceny, then taking the 
eggs will be the same. If not, it is only the eggs 
of game birds that it is an offence to take or be 
in the possession of. The Game Act, 1831, pro- 
vides that anyone, without leave, taking or 
destroying the cogs of any game bird, or the eggs 
of any swan, wild duck, teal, or wigeon, or know- 
ingly having them in possession, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five shillings for each egg. 
Tf, on the other hand, the eggs are the subject of 
larceny, the offence of taking them is punishable 
with penal servitude; and the receiving them, 
knowing them to have been stolen, is punishable 
with the same penalty. The eggs of birds other 
than game and those mentioned in the Game Act 
come under the Wild Birds Acts, but the same 
rule applies to them; if taking the birds would 
be larceny, so will taking the eggs. But if the 
taking the bird is not larceny, the taking the eggs 
can only be punished under the Wild Birds Act. 

How Game may be Taken.—Even the owner 
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or occupier of the land on which the game is, 
however much he may be ‘entitled to it, and what- 
ever licence he may have, can only take the game 
in certain ways. (1) He may not use poison to 
Kall the game; this is expressly provided for in 
the Game Act, but it has been extended by subse- 
quent Acts to forbidding poison to be used for 
killing any animals or birds, and so far as game 
is concerned it is only a part of the general law. 
(2) Under the Ground Gare Act the occupier 
may not use spring traps in the open for taking 
ground game; but this has been held not to apply 
in the case of an owner in possession—that is, 
occupying his own land. Before the Game Act, 
1831, there were a number of methods by which it 
was illegal to take game, and certain ways of 
taking game, e.g., tracking it in the snow, were 
also unlawful; but by that Act all these restric- 
tions have been abolished, and, except by poison 
or spring traps in the open, owners and occupiers 
can take game by any mode they please. A dis- 
tinction here will be noticed between Game Laws 
and other laws where licences are required, such 
as the Fishing Laws. With game, it is the person 
who is licensed, and he can use any engine or 
device he likes. In fishing matters it is the 
instrament that is licensed, and the person can 
only use that specified and no other. A further 
restriction should be noticed: the Game Act makes 
it illegal to take game on Sunday or Christmas 
Day. It has been decided that this applies not 
only to the case of a person who goes in pursuit 
of game on any of those days, but also to a 
person who sets a trap on Saturday and leaves 
it set on Sunday. If a snare is placed for a 
hare on a Saturday and left over Sunday, and a 
hare or rabbit is caught on a Sunday, the person 
who set the snare, even if in his own garden, is 
liable to a penalty, and this even if he has a full 
game licence. It is also unlawful for a person who 
is duly licensed to kill game, and on his own land, 
where he has full right to the game, to use any 
firearms for killing game at night, t.e., between 
the expiration of the first hour after sunset and 
the beginning of the last hour before sunrise. 
This restriction, however, only applies to game 
birds and hares, and does not include wildfowl. 
Sale of Game.—There are very severe restric- 
tions placed upon the sale of game. Previous to 
the Game Act, 1831, the sale of game was abso- 
lutely illegal, but that Act made a great change 
in the law and allowed game to be sold subject 
to certain restrictions. The chief of these are:— 
(1) The only persons who can legally sell game 
are:—(a) The holders of a full licence to kill 
game; (b) a keeper duly licensed, who sells his 
master’s game which he has killed on his master’s 
land, for and on account of his master; and (c) 
a person entitled to ground game, selling it under 


the Ground Game Act. This would only apply 
to hares (rabbits not being game), and to 
come within the exemption it would seem 


that the hare must have been killed on the 
land in the occupation of the vendor; if a 
person sold a hare killed on another man’s land 
he would be liable to a penalty. Everyone else, 
however legally he may have obtained the game, 
if he sells it, is liable to a penalty. (2) The only 
persons to whom game can legally be sold are 
persons who are licensed to deal in game. The 
licence used to be granted by justices at special 
sessions to such persons as applied for it as in 
the opinion of the justices were fit persons to 
hold it, the Act forbidding licence to deal in 
game to be granted to certain persons, such as 
the keepers of public-houses. Now the licences 
are granted by the District Counciis of the place 
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in which the applicant resides, but the same re- 
strictions apply as before to the person to whom 
they are to be granted. Every dealer who is 
licensed to deal in game must exhibit over his 
shop a board, with “Licensed to deal in game” 
on it. It is only from these licensed dealers that 
the public can legally buy; if they buy from 
anyone else, they render themselves liable to a 
penalty. This restriction only applies to game as 
defined by the Game Act, 1831. Anyone can sell 
rabbits, wood pigeons, and plovers, and they may 
be bought from anyone; but grouse, partridges, 
and pheasants can only be purchased from 
licensed dealers. This is perhaps the one part 
of the Game Laws which, if rigidly enforced, 
would bear hardly on the public, as the onus of 
showing that the game was legally bought’ rests 
on the person in whose possession it is found. 
There is an exception in favour of the keepers 
of hotels, restaurants, and such places supplying 
game to their guests; but otherwise the pro- 
hibition is absolute. 
Wiis Bunn, 


Game Defined.—The Act 1 & 2 Will. IV. c 32 
is the principal Game Act now in force, but has 
been amended and _ supplemented several 
Statutes passed during the last two reigr 

By this Act (sect. 2) “game” is defined to 
include “hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath, or moor game, black game, and bustards.”” 
This definition has been slightly varied by other 
Acts (e.g., the Night Poaching Act, 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 69, and the Act authorising constables to search 
suspected persons, 25 & 26 Vict. c. 114), while b 
the Game Licences Act (23 & 24 Vict, c 90) 
woodcocks, snipes, quails, landrails, coneys, and 
deer, although not regarded as game strictly 
speaking, cannot be killed without a licence. Nor 
can any of the birds named be killed during the 
breeding season or close time, which varies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The close time fixed for game birds is as fol- 
lows:—For partridges from February 1 to Sep- 
tember 1; pheasants, February 1 to October 1; 
black game, December 10 to August 20; but in 
Somerset and Devon and in the New Forest 
December 10 to September 1; grouse, December 10 
to August 12; bustard, March 1 to September 1; 
and the possession of such game after ten days 
by dealers, and forty days by others, after the 
expiration of the season, is illegal. 

By a decision of the Court of Queen's Bench, 
however, it was held, on appeal in the case of 
Guyer v. The Queen, that this does not apply 
to game killed and received from abroad. (See 
report of this case in The Field, April 2oth, 
1 


.) 

Close Time for Birds not Game.—With re- 
gard to birds not included in the definition of 
“game,” sea birds were in 1869 protected from 
April 1 to August 1 by 32 & 33 Vict. c. 17, and 
wildfowl between February 15 and August 1 by 
30 & 4o Vict. c. 39 (1872). Now all birds are 
protected between March 1 and August 1 by the 
“Wild Birds Protection Acts,” 1 T (43 & 44 
Vict. ¢ 35, and 44 & 45 Vict. c 51), under 
different penalties, according as the species of 
bird in question is included in the Schedule to 
the Act, or not. 

If the bird in question is included in the 
Schedule to the Act it may not be killed during 
the close time under a penalty not exceeding £1; 
if not included in the Schedule the penalty is, for 
a first offence, a reprimand and payment of costs, 
and for every subsequent offence a fine not ex- 
ceding 5s. in addition to costs. But anyone may 
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kill birds which are not in the Schedule to this 
‘Act on his own land during the close season, and 
authorise other persons to do so without incurring 
any penalty. 

In 1894 a further Act was passed (57 & 58 Vict. 
c. 24), enabling a Secretary of State, upon appli- 
cation of a County Council, to prohibit by order 
the taking of eggs of any wild bird, cither 
throughout the county or in certain specified areas 
within it, or the eggs of particular species, to be 
named in the order. Since the passing of this 
Act a number of orders have been made under 
its provisions, with the result that considerable 
confusion has been created by the variation in 
the provisions for different counties. 

In 1896 a further Act was passed (59 & 60 
Vict. c. 56) enabling application to be made by 
the Council of a County Borough to prohibit the 
taking of eggs, and to add birds to the Schedule. 
It also empowers justices to order the forfeiture 
of traps, nets, or decoy birds on conviction, in 
addition to any penalty under any of these Acts. 

In 1902 a further Act was passed (2 Edw. VII. 
c. 6) empowering justices to order the forfeiture 
of any wild bird or wild bird’s egg unlawfully 
taken, in addition to any penalty. 

The latest statute of this series was passed in 
1904 (4 Edw. VII. c. 4), and prohibits the use 
of the pole-trap. 

Ground Game.—Hares and rabbits may be 
killed at any season of the year; but hares may 
not be killed on a Sunday, nor on Christmas 
Day, being game with the definition given in 
3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 32, 

Under the Ground Game Act (43 & 44 Vict. 
c. 47), every occupier of land has the right to 
take or kill hares and rabbits concurrently with 
the owner of the land, or his lessee of the shoot- 
ing, certain provisions being made as to who 
may shoot on behalf of the occupier, and as to 
the use of traps, no licence to kill “ground 
game” being required under this Act, other than 
a ten-shilling gun licence. But although, under 
Section 3 of the Ground Game Act any agree- 
ment which purports to alienate the right of the 
occupier to kill or take ground game is void, 
it has been decided on appeal (Jackson v. 
Morgan) that this does not apply if the right 
to kill or take ground game is let by the occupier 
to a person who is not his landlord. 

The owner or occupier of land having the right 
to the game thereon may (except at night) kill 
hares, or authorise another to do so, without tak- 
ing out an excise licence to kill game; and so 
may persons hunting or coursing. This privilege 
is given in England by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 29, and in 
Scotland by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 30. Ireland has no 
corresponding Act. 

There is no close times for hares, that is to 
say, no period of the year in which they may 
not be killed; but by the provisions of the “ Hares 
Preservation Act, 1892” (55 & 56 Vict. c. 8), it is 
illegal to sell a hare or expose one for sale during 
the months of March, April, May, June, and July. 

Deer.—Deer may not be killed in an unenclosed 
forest or chase under a penalty not exceeding £50 
for a first offence, and imprisonment for a second; 
or in enclosed ground, or park, upon pain of im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding two years, under 24 and 25 
Vict. c. 96; and a deer stealer in the commission 
of the offence may be arrested without warrant. 

Since the passing of the Act 23 & 24 Vict. 
©. 90, an excise licence is required for killing a 


1 The killing of game or rabbits by night is 
prohibited by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 29, sect. 5. 
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deer as if it were game, except when pursued 
with hounds, or killed in a park, or other enclo- 
sure, by the owner or his agents. In Ireland 
there is a close season for deer under 10 Will. 
Ill. c, 8. But if a deer which has wandered from 
the forest, or escaped from a park, should take 
up its abode in another man’s coyerts, doing 
damage there, it may be killed by the owner of 
the covert, or by his keeper or agent. 
J. E. Hartine. 


[Seealso Fence Montusand Licences.] 


GAUR (Bos gaurus)—The Gaur, or 
Bison, as it is usually called by sportsmen, 
ranges in India through Assam, the Central 
Provinces, Mysore, Travancore, and the 
forests of Madras. My own experience 
of hunting this animal was confined to 
the forests of Mysore in 1892 and 
1893, and in 1894 in the Central Provinces. 
The following remarks must be understood 
to apply exclusively to Mysore, as it was 
there that I had experience of tracking gaur. 

In several of the forests of Mysore, 
Kedda operations for the capture of wild 
elephants are established, and here I found 
the gaur pretty generally distributed. Being 
of a shy nature, he shuns civilisation, and 
roams through these vast forests. The 
main advantage of this country consists in 
the fact that there exist tribes of natives, 
Sholigas, Kurambas, and others, who are 
many of them professional trackers; and, 
since they are brought up in these forests 
to forage for themselves, the art of track- 
ing is second nature to them. Their 
powers in this respect appeared to be 
miraculous; they might often be compelled 
to give up a track in consequence of the 
beast getting too good a start, but I cannot 
recall an instance in which it was lost. 

Very early rising is essential to this 
sport. The gaur, like other wild cattle, 
wanders about during the night and early 
morning in search of food and water, lying 
quiet during the heat of the day under the 
shade of the jungles. To be successful, 
it is therefore necessary that the sportsman 
should find a perfectly fresh track, almost 
as soon as it is light, for as the sun rises 
and the day advances, the quarry retires 
into the densest part of the jungle and lies 
down. Here, on account of the great diffi- 
culty of approaching without noise, it is 
impossible to get a shot. The reward of 
a long track may probably consist in hear- 
ing his snort of alarm and thundering rush 
as the gaur dashes off. 

The part of the gaur usually first seen is 
his head, but this is generally an uncertain 
chance, as (especially when alarmed) he 
carries it with his nose in the air, making 
it very difficrlt to hit the centre of the fore- 
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head. The most deadly spots are either 
the neck or behind the shoulder. 

By far the best time of year for gaur- 
ng in the Mysore forests is in the 
May rains, before the jungle is too 
thick and high. The ground is then 
softened by the wet, and tracking is easy. 
In the province of Mysore, the rainfall is 
earlier than in most of the more northern 
parts of India, and I remember that in the 
months of August and September, I was 
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much chipped at the end, spoiling the grand 
curve which makes the head so fine a 
trophy. 

The weapons I used for the gaur were 
a ten-bore rifle and a twelve-bore rifle, 
firing respectively eight and seven drams of 
powder and hardened spherical balls. 

The question whether gaur shooting is a 
dangerous sport has been frequently dis- 
cussed. The animal is usually harmless 
until wounded, but then he must be followed 
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much handicapped by the dense growth 
consequent on early rains. I can _re- 
call being, in the month of August, within 
ten yards of a solitary gaur and yet unable 
to see him, the animal making off. When 
tracking gaur, on their becoming alarmed 
and decamping, it is a good plan not to 
follow up too quickly, but to give them 
time, and they will sometimes pull up after 
going a short distance. 

A herd varies in number from about ten 
and upwards, the most I saw together being 
about fifteen. The solitary bull is usually 
considered to carry the best trophy. But I 
am inclined to think this not invariably true, 
although unquestionably the finest head in 
my possession is that of a solitary bull. 
Sometimes a solitary gaur has his horns 


up with great caution, especially as he has a 
habit at times of turning back on his tracks 
and waiting for his pursuer. When charg- 
ing, he carries his head bent down between 
his fore-legs. 

In August, 1892, I was tracking a solitary 
bull, and coming suddenly on him, as he 
presented a head-shot, I fired; but the 
shot, as I afterwards found, was not in the 
centre of the forehead. The gaur imme- 
diately, with head between his fore-legs, 
charged straight for me. He missed his 
point, and passing at about ten yards, re- 
ceived another in the shoulder which 
finished him. 

In July, 1893, a friend and myself hap- 
pened to be out together with only one 
tracker, the other being away. My friend 
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fired at, and wounded, a gaur. Having hit 
off the track, accompanied by the shikari, 
we followed it up. The track finally 
led into some dense bamboo-jungle. It 
was so thick in places, that we had at times 
almost to crawl. We advanced cautiously, 
knowing the gaur was not far ahead. Sud- 
denly we heard it jump up, and in an instant 
the animal was on us. . My friend had just 
time to fire. from his hip, and the shot took 
effect in the gaur’s head, and the beast 
dropped. 

A wounded gaur has wonderful vitality, 

-and will at times travel considerable dis- 
tances without lying down. I can re- 
call wounding a herd-bull through the 
body, and following it for nearly four hours 
before I again came up with and despatched 
the animal. I remember the advice given 
to me by a well-known sportsman in 
Mysore as follows. When a gaur has been 
wounded, do not follow him up at once, 
but sit down and wait for half an hour 
or more, thei start on his tracks. Gaur 
also occur in Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula, where they are represented by local 
races, the Malay form approximating to the 
Gayal. 

A, F. Mackenzie. 


GAYAL.—These cattle were long re- 
garded as a distinct species (Bos frontalis), 
but there is little doubt that they form a 
domesticated breed of the gaur. In some 
districts they have run wild, and are 
plentiful in parts of the Chittagong hilly 
districts, and extend into the interior 
to Munipore; a few exist in the northern 
and eastern parts of Assam, and probably 
extend to the north and east to the confines 
of China. They are numerous along the 
spurs of the Bhutan Hills, amongst the 
Dufflas, in Tippera, amongst the Lushais, 
and are kept in herds, in a half-wild state, 
by the wild tribes which skirt Chittagong. 
Very many of the young wild cattle 
are caught in nets and soon tamed. The 
people scatter near their villages huge 
lumps of rock-salt, which have an extra- 
ordinary fascination for the gayal. The 
herds are allowed to graze during the day 
in the adjoining forests, but are recalled 
towards dusk by the tinkling of bells or the 
striking of gongs. 

The forehead of the gayal is quite straight 
and destitute of the semi-cylindrical crest 
so conspicuous in the Indian gaur. The 
horns grow straight out and then curve 
very slightly upwards, and now and then, 
in a very old bull, they are sometimes 
slightly truncated. The forehead is broad 
and, like a gaur’s, covered with lightish 
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coloured hair. Gayal have a small but dis- 
tinct dewlap. The dorsal ridge is promi- 
nent, but not to the same extent as in the 
larger animal, though, at a distance in a 
forest, one might easily be mistaken for the 
other. Indeed, the Assamese called both 
the gaur and gayal mithan, but, if pressed, 
say the former is the asal mithan and the 
latter a mithan only. Hybrids between the 
gayal and the humped cattle of India are 
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common, I have only shot two gayal, and 
those in the hills between Nowgong and 
Tippera, but I have seen them several times 
elsewhere. 

F. T. Pottox. 


GAZELLES.—It has been shown in the 
article on ANTELOPEs that the gazelles are 
widely distributed in Asia and Africa. 
Although some few of these animals, such 
as the so-called Ravine deer (Gazella ben- 
netti), and the Tibetan Ravine deer 
(Gazella picticaudata), are, as their names 
imply, chiefly found in deep bushy valleys, 
among rocky hills and scrub, the great bulk 
of the gazelles are to be sought upon open 
plains, often far removed from water. 
Two north African forms, however, the 
Atlas gazelle and Loder’s gazelle, are found 
well up among rocky hills. From the open 
character of their habitat, and the extremely 
wary and suspicious nature of the animals 
themselves, few game animals afford finer or 
more difficult stalking than the gazelles of 
the African and Asiatic plains. Success- 
fully to accomplish the downfall of these 
fleet and most suspicious creatures, 
favoured as they usually are by the often 
hopelessly bare and open nature of the 
ground upon which they feed, the sports- 
man must be possessed of infinite patience, 
energy, and endurance. He must also be 
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a good rifle shot, and employ the best and 
most accurate long-range weapon that 
modern science can offer to him. The heat 
and mirage of the hot plains form, after 
the early hours of the morning, another 
factor which tends to impede the gunner 
and to favour the gazelle. The novice at 
first often finds it very hard to overcome 
the difficulty of judging distances upon 
heated plains, and even practised gunners 
occasionally expend a large number of cart- 
ridges in proportion to the number of 
animals brought to bag. Undoubtedly, for 
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if the sportsman attempts crawling under 
a burning sun from one small patch of 
covert to another, he will find the experi- 
ence a sufficiently distressing one, It is, 
however, true that in the hottest hours of 
afternoon game of all kinds are more in- 
clined to rest and are less watchful than 
at early morning and late afternoon. 

I have found the last two hours of day- 
light a pleasant time for stalking those 
active and beautiful gazelles, the springbok 
of South Africa. The light, it is true, is 
a trifle more difficult than at early morning, 
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all kinds of shooting, the very early hours 
of the morning are the best. The atmo- 
sphere is clear and refreshing, the game is 
usually at this time to be found quietly 
feeding, and the mirage has not yet made 
its appearance. On the other hand, such 
is the wonderful clearness of the air at sun- 
rise that the game pursued often appears to 
be much closer than it is in reality. This 
difficulty, with practice, is however pre- 
sently overcome, and due allowance is made 
for atmospheric peculiarities. Practice, 
indeed, and nothing but practice, will make 
a successful gazelle stalker. The gunner, 
even if he has been well known as a good 
rifle shot in Europe, will, no doubt, at first 
be horrified and discouraged at the amount 
of ammunition wasted. He must have 
patience. In gazelle shooting, as in all 
other pastimes, an apprenticeship has to be 
served. 

In the heat of midday, stalking on foot 
on hot open plains is extremely trying, and 


and the plains seem suffused with the glow 
of sunset; but the hour is full of charm, 
and I have seen many a good springbok 
successfully stalked between four and six 
o’clock in the evening. In South Africa 
springboks are stalked in a variety of ways. 
I have gone out on to the Karroo plains 
long before dawn upon a thick misty morn- 
ing, and, so soon as the sun rose and the 
fog was dispersed, thus obtained a shot or 
two at fairly short range. I have seen 
these gazelles bagged by guns marching 
down-wind in carts or on horseback, spread 
out at long intervals, and thus obtaining 
long shots at the animals as they took, after 
their invariable custom, up-wind. Here 
and there upon the plains of Ngamiland I 
have been enabled to stalk springbok on 
foot from the edge of the plain, where 
some slight covert from grass or bush was 
afforded. Near the salt-pans of the South 
African interior, springbok may be found 
at daybreak in winter sheltering among the 
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bush, where they have sought protection 
from the keen frosts and cold winds. At 
such times they may be occasionally shot 
within a hundred yards. As a general rule 
it may be laid down that few animals of 
the gazelle species suffer the gunner to 
approach in the ordinary way closer than 
four hundred yards, One of the most 
effectual modes of lessening this formidable 
distance is to drive a few cattle towards the 
game and so approach more closely. An 
excellent method is pursued in the interior 
of South Africa—i.e., walking a shooting 
horse very quietly towards the game, always 
sheltering oneself as much as_ possible 
behind the animal. The springbok will, if 
the stalk is very carefully conducted, suffer 
the horse to approach sometimes as close 
as 250 yards. Nearer than this one can 
seldom hope to approach gazelles, except in 
the springbok country near Benguella— 
Portuguese South-West Africa — where 
these animals have been little harried, and 
the hunter can often get his shot within 150 
yards. If, when the sportsman, stalking 
behind a horse, misses his first shot, gunner 
and horse remain quiet, the game will not 
run very far. They retreat usually for a 
hundred yards or two, and stand again; 
and the sportsman, moving very quietly 
with his horse, may obtain a second and 
even a third shot. The plains of South 
Africa, sprinkled as they often are with 
large herds of springbok, afford more ad- 
vantages to the gunner than plains where 
other species of gazelle are distributed in 
much smaller troops. 

In North and East Africa, where gazelles 
of many species abound, driving by natives 
is sometimes employed. This method re- 
quires to be very carefully and very deli- 
cately conducted, or the game may be scared 
from the particular line of retreat, which 
they would under ordinary circumstances 
be likely to adopt. Since the introduction 
of the ‘303 Lee-Metford rifle and the 
Mannlicher, the chances of the long range 
gunner have been immensely improved, and 
the gazelle stalker is now enabled to bring 
down his game at a distance which a few 
years since would have been deemed, with 
average shooting, almost impossible. The 
following are the gazelles to be found in 
Africa and Asia:— 

Africa, South: Springbok (Antidorcas 
euchore). East and North Africa: Grant's 
gazelle (G. granti). Peters’s gazelle (G. 
granti petersi). Scemmering’s gazelle (G. 
se@mmeringi). Somali Plateau gazelle 
(G. spekei). Somali lowland gazelle (G. 
pelzelni). Dorcas gazelle (G. dorcas). 
Isabella gazelle (€ isabella). Dama 
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gazelle (G. dama). Senegal gazelle (G. 
rubrifrons). Addra gazelle (G. ruficollis) 
Atlas gazelle (G. cuvieri). Loder’s gaze! 
(G. loderi). Black-tailed or Heuglin’s 
gazelle (G. tilonura). Thomson's gazelle 
(G. thomsoni). Clarke's gazelle (Ammo- 
dorcas clarkei). Waller's gazelle (Litho- 
cranius wallert). Rothschild’s gazelle (G. 
albonotata). 

Asia.—Arabian gazelle (G. arabica). 
Dorcas gazelle (G. dorcas). Persian or 
Yarkand gazelle (G.  sub-gutturosa). 
Mongolian gazelle (G. gutturosa). Tibetan 
gazelle or Ravine deer (G. picticaudata). 
Przewalski’s gazelle (G. przewalskii). 
Indian gazelle or Ravine deer (G. bennetti). 

This group of ruminants includes some 
of the fleetest, most beautiful, and most 
active creatures to be found in the wild 
state. The flesh of gazelles, if a little dry, 
is usually very well flavoured. That of the 
springbok affords the best venison to be 
found in South Africa. For further in- 
formation on gazelles see Records of Big 
Game, Rowland Ward, 1907, and the Book 
of the Antelope, P. L. Sclater and Oldfield 
Thomas. 


H. A. Brypen. 


GIRAFFE (Camelopardalis giraffa), 
Tutla of the Bechuanas, Ntutla of the 
Matabele, Nghabi of the Masarwa Bush- 
men, Giri or Halgiri of the Somalis, Zaraff 
of the Sudanese, Kameel (camel) of the 
Boers. This, the tallest of all animals, is 
now found only in the Continent of Africa, 
although fossil discoveries show that 
giraffe-like creatures roamed freely in the 
past in Southern Europe, Persia, and even 
as far East as the Siwalik Hills in Northern 
India, and in China. 

From the days of Imperial Rome the 
giraffe was practically unknown to Europe 
until four hundred years back, when a 
single giraffe was shown at Florence by 
Lorenzo de Medici. After that period the 
giraffe again disappeared completely from 
the purview of Europeans, until towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, when it 
was re-discovered by Colonel Gordon, an 
officer in the Dutch service at the Cape, 
and by Lieutenant Paterson, a British 
officer. These gentlemen found and _ shot 
a specimen just north of the Orange River, 
then lately discovered. The skin of this 
animal was sent to the Leyden Museum. 
About 1835 four young giraffes, captured in 
North Africa, were acquired by the Zoo- 
logical Society and exhibited in Regent's 
Park. These animals bred in confinement; 
and giraffes have since been familiar to the 
public for many years. The Zoological 
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Society have usually a specimen or two in 
their collection, and living examples are to 
be seen here and there on the Continent; 
but it may be confidently predicted that, as 
these animals grow rapidly scarce in Africa, 
and are year by year more difficult of cap- 
ture, it is not likely that Europeans will for 
very long be able to enjoy the sight of these 
extraordinary mammals. 

The giraffe forms a distinct family of its 
own (Giraffide), and, although provided 
with short horn-like processes, differs 
materially from all horned mammals. 
These false horns, which are covered with 
hair and tufted at the apex, are at first quite 
separate from the bones of the head. Later 
in life they become united with the skull. 
Riitimeyer has very well described the 
giraffe as “a most fantastic form of deer,” 
which is perhaps as good a description as 
anyone can invent for this animal. The 
giraffe owes its immense height mainly to 
the extreme length of its neck and limbs. 
A full-grown male will measure from 18 
to 19 feet from the hoofs to the horn tips. 
The writer measured very carefully an old 
bull giraffe, killed by his shooting com- 
panion, Mr. W. Dove, in the North Kala- 
hari in 1890, which was but a bare quarter 
of an inch short of 19 feet. Full-grown 
females stand from 16 to 17 feet in height. 
A large cow shot by the writer during the 


same expedition, measured just over 
16% feet. The eyes of the giraffe, shaded 


by long lashes, are large, soft, melting, and 
extremely beautiful. The senses of smell 
and vision are extraordinarily acute, and 
the giraffe is an extremely shy and sus- 
picious animal, hard to find and easily dis- 
turbed. As the animal attains maturity, a 
curious osseous prominence in the middle of 
the forehead, between the eyes, is developed. 
In some species two short horns or pedicles 
are also developed at the back of the head, 
and the front pedicle is also very prominent. 
These animals are referred to as five- 
horned giraffes. The tongue is very long 
—some eighteen inches—slender and ex- 
tremely flexible and prehensile. It is used 
for plucking down the leaves and branches 
of the acacia trees, on which these animals 
feed. The nostrils are long and silit-like, 
and, by a curious arrangement of the 
sphincter muscles, can be opened and closed 
tightly at will. I have little doubt that this 
arrangement is merely a provision against 
the sharp-pointed acacia thorns, amid which 
the giraffe gathers its food. For exactly 
the same reason, as I conceive, the pro- 
longed and very prehensile upper lip, and 
the lower lip and chin, are provided with 
a thick, velvety, protective coating of hair. 
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The colour of the giraffe varies greatly, 
from lemon-fawn to orange-tawny and 
dark chestnut, The Nigerian race is much 
paler than any other variety. The old bulls 
and even old cows grow very dark—almost 
black—upon the back and upper parts. 
The patches of darker colouring are laid 
upon a ground of very pale fawn or cream. 
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The lower parts and the insides of the legs 
are white. The hoofs are large—nearly a 
foot long in the old males—elongated and 
somewhat cow-like. There are no traces 
of false hoofs. In North-east Africa— 
Somaliland—Major Wood, an English 
officer, has discovered and shot within the 
last few years a new species of giraffe, 
never before seen. In this species the dark 
red colouring is only separated by very 
fine lines of the paler hue, and at a short 
distance the animal would therefore 
appear as entirely of one colour. In the 
ordinary giraffe the blotches or mottling 
can be distinguished at a long distance. 
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inclined they seem to seek the sanctuary of 
the bush. In South Africa they are always 
pursued on horseback. They are among 
the fleetest and most enduring of all game 
animals, and in a stern chase will often run 
clean away from a good African hunting 
pony. They can be turned, however, in full 
career by planting a bullet so as to strike 
up the dust in front of them; or, if the 
hunter can so manceuvre as to place himself 
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as the Black Wildebeest. The name Gnu 
or Gnoo is derived from the ancient Hot- 
tentot designation for this animal. 
Although a true antelope, the white-tailed 
gnu is one of the most strange and grotesque 
of nature’s creations. Even among the 
myriads of wild animals to be found in 
Africa, it has always been remarkable. 
The head, stripped of the wild mane and 
shaggy hair with which it is adorned, is 
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between the bush and the plain upon which 
they feed, he can often render them utterly 
bewildered, and, jumping off his horse, can 
thus obtain easy shots. They are ex- 
tremely tenacious of life, and with a bullet 
through the body, or a broken leg, wili yet 
occasionally make good their escape. The 
blue wildebeest exhibits nothing like the 
antics of the white-tailed gnu, but when 
first startled by the hunter, the herd usually 
execute a few kicks and flourishes and then, 
whisking their long black tails, speed across 
the plains or through the bush at what looks 
like a lumbering gallop, but is in reality a 
very fast pace. They are still fairly abun- 
dant in Khama’s country, Ngamiland, and 
Ovampoland and Rhodesia. They are 
found in Portuguese South-east, and South- 
west Africa; and in parts of Central and 
Eastern Africa they range in very large 
numbers. 
H. A. Brypen. 


GNU.—WHITE-TAILED (Connochetes 
gnu).—This, the Zwart Wildebeest of the 
Cape Boers, is best known in South Africa 


extremely ox-like; viewed at a short dis- 
tance, the muscular quarters are not unlike 
those of a pony. The legs are beautifully 
slender, terminating in neat hoofs. The 
tail is long, whitish, and flowing. The 
general colour of this gnu is dark brown. 
A full-grown bull stands about 4 feet at 
the shoulder. The head, which is heavy 
and disproportioned to the size of the 
animal, is decked with bristling tufts of 
dark hair above the broad flat muzzle and 
under the eyes. The same shaggy hair is 
to be found under the throat, and upon the 
chest and part of the belly. On the upper 
lip, and surrounding the wild eyes, are long 
white bristles. A thick and full hog-mane 
of a lightish colour stands erect from the 
strong arched neck. The horns extend 
dewnward over the eyes, and then suddenly 
turn upwards in a sharp, formidable hook. 
The white-tailed gnu is a dangerous beast 
when wounded, and in captivity is ex- 
tremely savage and treacherous. 

This gnu is exceedingly fleet and active, 
and of a most suspicious nature. Yet, 
despite these qualities, the skin-hunting 
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Boers of the Cape Colony, Griqualand 
West, and the Orange Free State have 
within these last forty years almost suc- 
ceeded in achieving its extermination. 
Fifty or sixty years ago it thronged the 
plains of these territories—beyond which it 
was seldom or never to be found—in in- 
credible numbers. Even forty years ago 
or less, the Black Wildebeest was still dis- 
tributed in- large numbers in the Orange 
Free State—now the Orange River Colony. 
At the present day it is only to be found 
upon a few farms in this colony, where it is 
preserved by Dutch pastoralists. A single 
small troop still existed on a farm near Vic- 
toria West, Cape Colony, a few years back, 
but is now extinct. It is almost certain that 
the number of these grotesque and unique 
antelopes now left to South Africa is well 
below a thousand. And, unless the Boers 
still preserving the few remaining herds can 
succeed in perpetuating the species, the 
animal will, not long hence, be as extinct 
as the true Quagga. The white-tailed gnu 
is one of the most restless of all animals. 
Upon the approach of hunters or any 
strange object, the herds exhibit the most 
astonishing pranks and oddities, wheeling, 
plunging, and fighting in every conceivable 
attitude, and then suddenly, with fan- 
tastic kicks of the heels, scouring across the 
plains with white tails streaming in the 
wind. Mr, J. G. Millais, in A Breath from 
the Veldt (H. Sotheran, 1895), gives the 
most recent and detailed account of these 
strange antelopes. They breed well in cap- 
tivity, and are to be found in European Col- 
lections. 


H. A. Brypen. 


GOA (Procapra_ picticaudata), or 
Tibetan Gazelle—Stands between 22 
inches and 24 inches on delicately formed 
limbs. Its general colour is a very pale 
kind of drab, tinged slightly with brown. 
A pure white disc bordered with brown 
surrounds a short brown tail. In most full- 
grown bucks there is a patch of longish 
white hair on the forehead between the 
large, lustrous eyes. Unlike almost all 
other Tibetan animals, including the dogs, 
the goa seems to have none of the soft, fine 
under-fur known as “pashm.” At any 
rate, the writer found not a vestige of it 
amongst the sleek hair of any specimens 
he shot. The coat is said to grow longer 
in winter. 

The buck’s horns are black, and usually 
about a foot in length, though in extra fine 
specimens they may be an inch or two 
longer. They are closely annulated to 
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within about two inches of their tips, which 
turn slightly upward, and as the horns 
spring from the skull in a rather for- 
ward direction, and then curve much back- 
ward, they give the beautifully shaped little 
head a jaunty appearance. 

The doe almost exactly resembles the 
buck, but has no horns. 

The goa is keen-sighted and wary, 
though, in the latter respect, perhaps less 
so than any other game animal of Tibet. 
It never herds in large numbers, two or 
more being usually found together, and a 
solitary animal not infrequently. 

Its habitat is on the bare, undulating, and 
broken uplands extending all along, and far 
beyond, the base of the Himalaya on the 
Tibetan side; certain localities being more 
frequented by this species than others. It 
is seldom, if ever, found at a lower altitude 
than about 14,000 feet, but often very much 
higher; consequently all the Himalayan 
approaches to goa-land are, during winter, 
impracticable. 

The howling blast of wind which comes 
sweeping almost incessantly over those bare 
Tibetan steppes often makes aiming at 
so small a mark anything but steady. But 
as this characteristic wind of the country 
occasionally lulls for a few hours in the 
morning, that time of day, if_windless, is 
the best for goa-shooting. Few Tibetan 
sportsmen, however, hunt specially for goa, 
but take their chance, when searching for 
larger game, of coming across its haunts. 

A double express rifle of “450 bore is as 
suitable as any weapon for goa, because it 
is also quite capable of bringing down every 
other kind of Tibetan game animal, not 
excepting even the wild yak. 

Two things should always be borne in 
mind when aiming with the rifle on those 
high wastes, namely, that the strong gusty 
wind causes more or less deflection of the 
projectile, and that the very rarefi¢d air at 
such high altitudes offers but little resist- 
ance and thereby lowers the trajectory. 
A powerful telescope with large field is an 
absolute necessity, for the goa so much 
resembles the colour of the ground it affects 
that often, if far out and stationary, its 
small form is almost indistinguishable from 
the stones around it, especially if the day 
be sunless. Cloudy or windless days are, 
however, exceptional in those high arid 
regions, where the sun, from the moment it 
tops the horizon, is scorching. The writer 
found a kind of mask of soft thin cloth, 
extending down over the nose, with aper- 
tures for the eyes, almost indispensable for 
alleviating the distressing effects of the 
broiling sun, combined with the piercing 
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cold wind on his face. When traversing 
long tracts of glaring snow or ice on high 
Tibetan or Himalayan passes, a pair of 
green “ goggles ” may be added to the above 
as a precaution against snow-blindness. 


Donatp Macintyre. 


GOAT. —NILGIR 
crius) — ruminant, better known in 
India by the name of Nilgiri ibex, is the only 
goat found south of the North Temperate 
Zone, with the exception of an ibex on the 
higher mountains of Abyssinia. It is re- 
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stricted to the south of India from the 
Nilgiris and Anamalais to Cape Comorin. 
It resembles the Tahr (Hemitragus jem- 
laicus) in some respects, but has short-hair, 
of a different colour, while the horns are also 
different. The old males are nearly black, 
with a white patch behind the shoulder, 
which gives them the name of “ saddle- 
backs.” The horns, which are three-sided, 
with the outer surface rounded, may reach 
fourteen inches in length by about eight in 
girth. It is considered a great prize for a 
sportsman to get an old saddleback, as they 
are hard to find, and, when found, difficult 
to stalk. 

The species still exists in the Nilgiri 
where it was found in great numbers forty 
years ago, but at the present day occurs 
only in the hills that are difficult of access, 
and where the mountains are surrounded 
with dense malarious forests. The first 
I saw were on a low grassy hill, with very 
precipitous sides, that stood alone in a 
dense forest in the lower Anamalais, and 
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it seemed strange for a goat to inhabit such 
a hot tropical region. Their favourite 
ground is the open grassy highlands adjoin- 
ing the stupendous precipices that sur- 
round most of the mountains of Southern 
India. They are usually in herds of four 
or five up to sixty, and are very wary and 
sharp-sighted. The old males, after feed- 
ing, retire into safe hiding and inaccessible 
places, and are far less often met with 
than are the herds. When looking for 
ibex, I once came unexpectedly upon a 
splendid tusker elephant, another day upon 
a solitary old bull bison, and twice hap- 
pened upon black panthers, which indicates 
the wild nature of the country into which 
the sportsman is led when in chase of the 
ibe One of the best accounts of the 
country it occupies and adventures in its 
pursuit is to be found in Records of Sport 
tm Southern India, by the late General 
Douglas Hamilton. 


P. W. L’Estrance. 


GOAT.—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, OR 
WHITE (Oreamnus, or Haploceros, mon- 
tanus).—The white goat is not a goat at all, 
but a peculiar mountain antelope, its nearest 
relatives being the Himalayan serows and 
takin. The fact that we call our only 
antelope a goat may, I suppose, be taken 
as an offset to the other fact that the prong- 
buck, which is universally called antelope 
by American hunters, is not one at all, 
standing among ruminants in a position as 
unique as that of the giraffe and okapi. 

The white goat has certain peculiarities 
which mark it off from all other mountain 
game. It occasionally sits up on_ its 
haunches like a dog to look at something 
which strikes it as suspicious. It is extra- 
ordinarily tame or stupid, showing a bold 
self-confidence which no other animal of 
its size displays. Moreover, though it 
dwells by choice among appalling precipices, 
and is a marvellous climber, it utterly lacks 
the bounding agility, not only of the 
chamois, but even of such heavy beasts as 
the mountain sheep. It generally climbs 
with a sort of sturdy deliberation, and often 
lifts itself on a ledge by spreading its elbows 
apart and drawing the body up much as a 
man would. It is singularly intolerant of 
heat, and even on rather cold days will 
retire to a cave, with the temperature freez- 
ing, in order to get out of the sunlight. 

There is a muskpod between the horn 
and ear which makes the flesh of all but 
young animals uneatable. The needle- 
pointed horns are from eight to ten inches 
long, and so do not offer much of a trophy. 
The pure white robe, which is very thick, 
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long, and woolly in winter, and contrasts 
so vividly with the black hoofs, horns, 
and muzzle, has some commercial value, 
but at present not very much. In conse- 
quence, the beast is not much followed by 
the professional hunters, who can find more 
valuable game in less inaccessible places; 
for the chief protection of the white goat 
is the extraordinary roughness of its 
haunts. 

Sportsmen have, within the last twenty 
years, begun to follow the white goat quite 

-eagerly; but game is really never thinned 
out by true sportsmen, and the queer, 
musky, self-confident beasts offer a striking 
contrast to other American game in the 
fact that they have hitherto decreased very 
little in numbers. 

There is no game animal in America the 
pursuit of which entails such severe toil. 
In places where the mountains run down 
into little-frequented fiords, or great lonely 
lakes, it is possible to go right into the 
haunts of the white goat by canoe, and 
occasionally to surprise one near the water; 
but ordinarily the animals are to be found 
only after heart-breaking climbing. To 
get into the region where they are found 
it is sometimes possible to take a packtrain, 
and at other times a canoe. Often, how- 
ever, the journey must be performed on 
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(Photo. by W. P. Dande, F 
Rocky Mountais Goat. 


foot from the beginning; and this is almost 
always the case when the edges of the hunt- 
ing grounds themselves are reached, and it 
is desired to camp within reasonable dis- 
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tance of the range of the game. Only the 
barest necessities can be carried on a man’s 
back. In my own experience I have 
usually gone after white goats with but one 
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companion, some old mountaineer who 
knew the ranges; though in one instance I 
also took an Indian with me. The wooded 
lower slopes of the mountains throughout 
most of the white goats’ range are so 
broken, and covered with such a tangled 
mass of forest and undergrowth, that the 
walking is difficult beyond belief. Every 
step is severe exertion. A walk is one 
perpetual scramble over fallen timber, 
through deep gullies, across boulder-strewn 
streams, up sheer cliff-walls, through masses 
of twisted bushes, over windfalls where the 
fallen timber, amid the wildest confusion, 
lies sometimes thirty feet from the ground, 
with young spruce growing thickly between 
the logs—an added touch of discomfort 
being given where the country is burnt. 
After an hour's scramble over country like 
this a man will be so drenched with sweat 
that he will look as if he had fallen into 
water. His fare is, of course, but meagre, 
unless he can manage to shoot something, 
and this is very difficult in such a forest, 
because it is out of the question to make a 
noise. 

Camp is usually made in some glade by 
a stream, as near the upper edge of the 
timber as possible, for ordinarily the goats 
are found far above timber-land. They can 
best be hunted in the evening and morning, 
although they feed at intervals all through 
the day. The start has to be made very 
early, because there is sure to be several 
hours’ climbing before one finds the animals. 
They are by no means difficult to see, their 
white bodies being very conspicuous, and 
once seen the stalk itself is comparatively 
easy. All that is necessary is to get above 
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them, for they seem to suspect danger only 
from below, and if surprised will almost 
always run up-hill. They are bold, pug- 
nacious, and stupid, and are so accustomed 
to the noise of falling rocks that they are 
not readily alarmed by a slip or a mis-step 
on the part of the hunter. In consequence, 
there is little need to display the hunting 
craft absolutely necessary in the chase of the 
big-horn, the moose, and the wapiti. The 
qualities called for in the hunter are ability 
to endure the prolonged and extreme 
fatigue of climbing among the stupendous 
rock walls where the white goat dwells, 
and the nerve to cross the occasional bits 
of dangerous ground encountered. In 
other words, the demand is made upon the 
qualities called for in mountaineering rather 
than in ordinary hunting. Nevertheless, as 
the test of the highest sport is the display 
of manliness and hardiness, the chase of 
the white goat deserves fair rank; for the 
white goat hunter must be hardy and 
persevering, and must have a good head, 
good lungs, and good muscles. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[See also ANTELOPEs.] 


GOLF.—Golf is one of the most ancient 
of games—so ancient, in fact, that its origin 
cannot be positively ascertained. A com- 
mon tradition is that it came from Holland, 
but there seems no reason for doubting that 
the game as we know it is a purely Scottish 
creation. There is documentary evidence 
that golf was a great national game in 
Scotland in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when it was so popular that it was 
forbidden by statute as a hindrance to the 
practice of archery deemed necessary for 
the “defense of the realme.” It is fair to 
assume, therefore, that it was even then of 
some antiquity. 

The Dutch tradition is not supported by 
any material evidence. The pictorial 
records—practically the only evidence that 
exists of the Dutch game—are of very 
much later date than the Scottish statutes 
and references to golf. The game shown in 
Dutch pictures of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was a winter pastime, 
played on the ice with a single club at an 
upright mark. The clubs and balls were 
similar to those used in Scotland, but 
otherwise the game had no resemblance to 
Scottish golf, which, so far as is known, 
has always been played with a variety of 
clubs at holes cut in the ground. There 
is a Flemish miniature of earlier date 
than any of the Dutch pictures, which 
shows some children playing with rude 
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clubs at a small hole in the ground. This 
is the only scrap of evidence that exists 
against the Scottish parentage of golf at 
holes. 

If, however, Scotland got golf from the 
Continent, the probability is that both the 
Dutch and Scottish games were independent 
adaptations or modifications of the early 
French games of club and ball, like crosse 
and jeu de mail, which in turn were develop- 
ments of Roman games having their ultimate 
origin in the older Eastern civilisations. 

The game of golf consists in playing 
a ball from fixed starting points, with 
various clubs suited to the nature of the 
stroke, into a succession of small holes cut 
in the ground at various distances. The 
game is played by two sides, each play- 
ing its own ball, and the object of each 
side is to hole its ball in fewer strokes 
than the other. 

The game begins at the first of the start- 
ing-points, which are called teeing-grounds. 
The hole to which the ball is to be played 
is cut in a well-cared-for green called the 
putting green. The hole is circular, 4% 
inches in diameter, and should be at least 
6 inches in depth. 


The Course.—Golf may be played on any 
open space, but its original home is the links 
or common land found by the seashore, 
where the undulating surface, the short, 
close turf, the sandy subsoil, and the many 
natural obstacles, such as_hillocks, sand 
holes (bunkers), bents, and gorse, supply 
the conditions which are proper to the 
pursuit of the game. 

Eighteen is the usual number of holes in 
a golf course, but, if sufficient suitable 
ground is not available for laying out the 
holes without crowding and crossing of the 
line of play, it is better to limit the number 
of holes to 15, 12, or 9. 

The extent and character of the ground 
available will determine the distances 
between the individual holes, and these 
should be placed so as to take advantage 
of any natural obstacles and defences 
afforded by the configuration of the ground, 
to test the skill of the golfer and lend 
variety and interest to the play. Asa 
general rule, a hole should not be much 
shorter than 100 yards, or longer than 500 
yards, while the entire course, if made up 
of 18 holes, and measured from hole to 
hole, should be from 3 to 334 miles in 
length. 

Between the teeing-ground and the 
putting green should be found, whether 
they be natural or artificially formed, 
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various difficulties (hazards) in the shape 
of bunkers, embankments and_hillocks, 
ponds or burns, roads, trees, whins, and 
other obstacles, and these should be placed 
or utilised so as to necessitate skilful play 
and to catch and punish bad strokes, while 
open space and good turf should reward 
well-hit and properly directed shots. 
Roughly speaking, a course should never 
much exceed 6,000 yards in length. A 
course laid out on seaside links may be a 
little longer, but an inland course, where 
the soil 1s heavier and the grass coarser, 
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has been the undue lengthening of holes 
and courses, so that on the best-known 
modern courses the majority of the holes 
are those which, in ordinary weather, re- 
quire two of the longest wooden club shots 
to reach the putting green. Apart from the 
great physical strain entailed by so many of 
these purely driving holes, it has been 
found that when the conditions are normal, 
such a stereotyping of the length of holes 
means the practical elimination of all the 
difficult and interesting approach strokes 
with iron clubs, since, if a player is driving 
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should be shorter, to compensate for the 
greater deadness of the ground. This, of 
course, also applies to the laying out of 
holes. A hole which can be reached in 
two full shots on a seaside links, owing to 
the great run on the ball, would be 30 or 
4o yards too long on an average inland 
course, where the ball falls comparatively 
dead. This consideration must also be 
borne in mind in placing the hazards on 
seaside and inland courses respectively. 

A matter that has been much disputed 
of recent years is the best length for 
holes. A theory promulgated in the Bad- 
minton “Golf” that the proper lengths 
for holes are multiples of full shots has 
been widely accepted, and holes have been 
laid out on many courses in obedience to 
this principle of either one, two, or three 
full shots in length. A strong reaction 
against this doctrine has, however, now set 
in, and golfers are recognising that any 
system of laying out holes of arbitrary 
lengths produces monotony. Another result 
of the application of the multiple theory 


well, he gets on the putting greens with 
his full shots, and then has only to use 
his putter. There has, therefore, been 
a return to the older theories of course 
construction, in which the strategical posi- 
tion of the putting green was the prime 
consideration in determining the length 
of the hole, and not the tape measure. 
The hole which takes two full drives to 
reach the green is an excellent and indis- 
pensable type of hole on every good course, 
but it has been overdone, and many of the 
best course architects are now introducing a 
fair proportion of the old medium-length 
holes which can be reached with a drive and 
aniron shot. These holes can be made very 
interesting and testing by guarding the put- 
ting green closely, and making it imperative 
that the tee shot should be played to a 
point. If the length and character of the 
approach are varied at these holes, they 
supply a most welcome change from the 
monotony of the long-driving holes, and 
greatly increase the demand on the player's 
skill and resource. There should be at 
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least six of such holes on every course, as 
well as two or three short holes, from 80 
to 150 or 180 yards in length, closely 
guarded by hazards in proportion to the 
length of shot required to reach them. 

The putting green, technically, is all 
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required after good play to reach them and 
remain on them. Even at the long-shot holes 
the prepared surface should not be more 
than 25 or 30 yards square, and at holes 
where the approach shots are shorter they 
should not exceed 15 or 20 yards, A 
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ground, except hazards, within 20 yards of 
the hole, and all this space, except the 
hazards, should be of the closest and 
smoothest turf. It is not desirable to have 
the surface flat like a billiard table, and an 
undulating surface, provided the turf be 
equal and true, will be found to make the 
putting more interesting. 

A putting green or hazard which is in- 
visible to the player when he plays towards 
it, and it is within reach, is not considered 


good golf, and wherever possible this 
“blindness,” as it is called,~should be 
avoided. The “blindness” of pot bunkers 


can usually be cured by the erection of a 
small bank on their far side. The banks 
of artificial bunkers in front of putting 
greens are often built so high that, in ap- 
proaching, the entire green 1s hidden from 
the player, and only the top of the flag is 
visible. In playing approach shots, when- 
“ever the natural configuration of the ground 
permits it, the player who is on the correct 
line to the hole should always be able to 
see the bottom of the flag and most of the 
intervening ground between him and the 
hole, so as to enable him to judge the 
distance. If these bunkers were made 
broader, and their banks lower, their 
punishing power would be quite as great, 
and their blind character would be elimi- 
nated. 

Putting greens, or at least the prepared 
surface of them, should be proportioned in 
size to the length and nature of the shot 
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plateau green, if the approach be 
should not be too short or narrow. 


long, 


The Ball used in playing golf is made 
in various sizes, but roughly it is about 
134 inches in diameter, antl’ about 114 ozs. 
in weight. The size and weight are not 
standardised ; neither is the material or con- 
struction; but there is no doubt that any 
new make of ball tending to increase the 
length of drive would now be prohibited in 
view of the impossibility of altering and 
lengthening courses to meet it. 

Golf balls were originally made of wood, 
like those used in jeu de mail, but from at 
least the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury down to the middle of the nineteenth 
they were made of feathers forced into a 
case of leather. In the reign of James VI. 
and I. many of these balls were imported 
from the Continent. It is interesting to 
note that a leather ball stuffed with feathers 
was also used in the ancient Roman game 
of Paganica. 

When gutta-percha was introduced, in 
1847 or 1848, the feather balls, which cost 
from 2s, 6d. to 5s. each, were superseded 
by solid balls made of the new material, 
which only cost 1s., played better, and 
lasted longer. The feather balls were 
smooth, save for their stitching, and the 
gutta-percha balls, being altogether smooth, 
were found to duck and swerve in the air. 
It was noticed, however, that they flew 
better after being cut with play, so someone 
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hit upon the idea of notching their surface 
to start with. This was originally done by 
hand with a sharp-edged hammer after the 
balls were moulded, but subsequently the 
marking was done by moulds of different 
patterns. The marking that proved most 
popular and successful, and is now all but 
universal, is a surface of small hemispheres 
in juxtaposition, similar to the surface on a 
rasp or bramble berry. Several kinds of 
composition balls appeared during the 
gutta-percha epoch, but none of them suc- 
ceeded in displacing the balls of solid gutta- 

- percha, which were in general use from 
1848 till the end of the century. 

The ball now used completely supplanted 
the gutta-percha ball in the earlier years 
of the present century. It is an American 
invention, and first appeared about 1901. 
On its introduction it was known as the 
“ Haskell,” but the patent rights in this 
country not having been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it has been universally copied. The 
ball is made of rubber thread, wound under 
tension, and covered with a shell of gutta- 
percha. The sizes and weights of the ball 
are approximately the same as those of the 


gutta-percha balls. Many other kinds of 
cored balls have been tried since the 
came in, but none have 


American balls 
achieved much popularity. 

The rubber-cored balls caused much stir 
when they first appeared, and courses and 
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renders them less constant and reliable than 
the solid balls of gutta-percha. But while 
something has thus been lost in scientific 
agcuracy, the new balls have many advan- 
tages. Although their cost is double, they 
last at least twice as long as their pre- 


decessors, and they do not wear out the 


faces and break the horns of wooden clubs 
like the gutty balls. While they have 


undoubtedly made the game easier for in- 
ferior players, who find their driving 
powers, especially with iron clubs, greatly 


increased, the best players still maintain 
supremac 
Clubs.—There are many varieties of 


clubs, but those most commonly in use, and 
all that are really necessary for the player, 
are as follows: Driver, Spoon, Brassie, 
Masur, CLeek or Drivinc Masuie, Iron, 
Purrer, and Nisiicx. All other clubs are 
either adaptations or modifications of these. 
Of late years several centre-shafted and 
mallet-headed clubs have been put on the 
market and used by many players, espe- 
cially as putters, but the authorities have 
condemned these innovations, that in 
future only clubs which have their heads 
on one side of their shafts will be allowed. 

The driver, spoon, and brassie are made 
of wood, and the putter may also be of the 
same material. The heads of the others 
are made of malleable iron. Formerly the 
heads of wooden clubs were made of beech 


so 
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holes were altered to meet the extra length 
to which they could be driven. The general 
verdict of the best players upon them now 
is that they have not improved the game. 
Owing to their greater elasticity, they are 
more difficult to control in the shorter 
strokes, and their composite construction 
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and apple, but of late years these woods 
have been almost entirely supplanted by 
an American wood called persimmon. The 
old shafts were made of a variety of woods 
such as ash, lance-wood, and greenheart, 
but modern shafts are made almost exclu- 
sively of hickory. The finest shafts, 
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re difficult to obtain, are made 
of split hickory—i.e., hickory which is split 
from the wood with the grain, and not sawn 
off the plank. 

The Driver.—The driver is the club used 
from the tee if the hole be long, or if the 
ball lie well, to play it as far as possible 
towards the hole. Its shaft is long and 
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powerful, and the spring in it is varied to 
suit the taste and style of the player. The 
weight of the head is also optional. The 
old wooden clubs had long and narrow 
heads, but the modern fashion is to make 
them rather short and broad, and with a 
somewhat deeper face than the old clubs. 

The Brassie is usually made about an 
inch shorter in the shaft than the driver, 
and, as a rule, its head is a trifle smaller. 
The sole is shod with brass to preserve the 
wood when the ball has to be played from 
stony or hard ground. The face of the 
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brassie is slightly sloped backward, so as 
to raise the ball in the air, and the smaller 
size of the head admits of its being used 
when the ball lies in a “cup” or indenta- 
tion of the ground which the driver head 
would be too large to enter. 

The Cleek is an iron-headed club with 
a straight face. The shaft is longer than 
that of other iron clubs, and it is chiefly 
used in playing shots through the green, 
when the ball lies badly, or a wooden club 
would take it too far, 

The Iron.—The iron has a deeper blade 
or face than the cleek, and a shorter shaft. 
Irons are made of various weights and with 
various degrees of pitch or loft. They are 
chiefly used in approaching the hole or for 
lifting the ball over hazards or out of sand. 

The Mashie is a comparatively modern 
development of the iron, but its head is 
shorter and a little deeper. It bears much 
the same relation to it as the brassie does 
to the driver. Like the iron, it is made of 
various weights and degrees of loft for par- 
ticular strokes, and its uses are practically 
the same. 

The Driving Mashie has a straight face 
and a shaft the same length as the cleek, 
but its head is shorter and its face slightly 
deeper. 

The Putter is used chiefly after the ball 
has been played on to the putting green to 
play the ball into the hole. The head is 
made either of wood or metal. It is more 
upright, and the shaft is much shorter than 
that of any other club, and should be quite 
stiff. The best wooden and aluminium 
putters are made on the old models, having 
rather long and narrow heads. Their faces 
are sometimes slightly sloped backwards. 
There are many varieties of iron putters or 
putting irons and cleeks, no one of which 
can be said to be better than another. The 
chief points to be looked to in a putter are 
that it should be well-balanced and not too 
heavy. Its shaft should be stiff, and its 
face, whatever its angle may be, a flat plane. 

The Niblick is used when the ball lies 
in sand, whins, or other hazards. or 
wherever it is necessary to use great force 
to extricate the ball. It is also useful for 
short approaches when it is desirable to loft 
the ball sharply and make it fall dead. Its 
head is circular, well laid back, and very 
heavy. The shafts of all iron clubs should 
be stiff, but stiff shafts should not be heavy. 

Spoons.—The old long-spoon, mid-spoon, 
short-spoon, and baffing-spoon or “ baffy” 
—wooden clubs of various lengths with 
their faces slightly hollowed out and set 
back at various angles—have been largely 
supplanted by the brassie and the modern 
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irons and mashies. For some years the 
spooned wooden club appeared to have be- 
come almost obsolete, but of late there has 
been some reinstatement of this beautiful 
club in the affections of golfers. 


Methods of Playing the Game.—There 
are two main methods by which golf can 
be played, viz., match play and stroke play. 
In the former, the game is reckoned by the 
number of holes won by each side, and, in 
the latter, by the aggregate number of 
strokes required by the players for all the 
holes in the stipulated round or rounds. 

Match Play.—In a match by holes, the 
usual number of players is two, and the 
players begin at the first teeing-ground. 
The ball is placed on a small elevation, 
usually a pinch of sand, called a “tee.” 
The order of starting being settled by agree- 
ment or “ toss,” the player who strikes first 
is said to have the “honour,” and this he 
retains until his opponent wins a_ hole. 
After both have struck off from the tee, 
the player whose ball is furthest from the 
hole plays again, and so on until the hole 
has been decided. The player who has 
done the hole in the fewest strokes wins 
the hole, and if both have taken the same 
number, the hole is said to be “ halved.” 
Should one of the players, A, find himself 
a number of holes to the good, equal to 
the number remaining to be played, or, in 
other words, in such a position that his 
opponent, B, even by winning all the re- 
maining holes, could only tie with him, A 
is said to be “dormy,” and should he win 
the next hole, the match is over, as he must 
win by 1 hole at least. 

Supposing A were 3 holes to the good, 
with but 3 holes remaining to be played, 
he would be “dormy three,” and should 
he win the next hole he would win by 4 
holes and 2 to play. 

The remaining holes, in this case only 
two, are called the “ bye.” 

If both players win the same number of 
holes, the match is said to be “halved.” 

In Match Play the game is counted 
between the holes by the terms, “ the odd,” 
“ the like,” “ two more,” “ one off two,” and 
so on. Thus when A has played one more 
than B, he is said to have played “the 
odd,” and when B then plays he has played 
“the like.” If A has played two or three 
more strokes than B, B then plays one off 
two or three, as the case may be, and so on. 

Foursomes.—A match by holes is often 
played by «four players, two against two, 
and is called a foursome. Only two balls 
are used, the partners striking alternately, 
both from the tee and throughout the green. 
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A stroke exacted as a penalty under any of 
the rules does not affect the rotation of 
play. For example, if A and B are 
partners, and A plays their ball into water, 
from which it has to be lifted and dropped 
under a penalty of 1 stroke, the next stroke 
is played by B and not by A. 

Threesomes.—A threesome is played in 
the same way, except that one player plays 
his own ball against the other two, who 
strike their ball alternately. 

Three- and Four-ball Matches.—These 
matches are played by three or four players 
each playing his own ball, and all play 
against each other. If the play is by holes, 
and under handicap, the scoring becomes 
somewhat difficult and complicated, and in 
a four-ball match it is much better to play 
it as a foursome, the best ball of each side 
counting. 

Best-ball Matches.—A good _three-ball 
match can be made when one of the players 
plays what is called the “ best ball” of the 
other two. This means that in order to 
win a hole, he must do it in fewer strokes 
than either of the other two. It is obvious 
that in this form of match the conceder of 
odds must be superior to each of the other 
two players, and handicaps are usually fixed 
on the basis that to make an even match of 
it a scratch player should be able to give 
each of his opponents a third, or six strokes 
in the round, if he were playing them 
singly. 

Inter-Club Matches.—Inter-club matches 
are played by teams of varying numbers, 
representing, as far as possible, the best 
players in each club. They may be played 
either in singles or foursomes, and they are 
almost invariably played by holes. For- 
merly the reckoning of results was made by 
counting the aggregate number of holes 
won by each side, but the newer and 
perhaps fairer method of judging the 
result is to count the number of individual 
matches won, instead of the number of 
holes. This latter method supplies a fairer 
test of the general strength of the teams. 
By the former method it frequently hap- 
pens that the failure of one member of the 
team brings defeat to his side. 

For example, suppose two clubs play a 
match with teams of six a-side with the 
following result :— 


x Holes Z Holes 

A Boot) Gs 6 0) 
B I H oO, 
c ° I -10 
D ° J . 6 
E 2 K = 10) 
F 1 L > 
8 16 
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three-eighths of 7 is 254, or 3 strokes, which 
is the allowance A and B receive. 

The number of strokes being settled in 
the above manner, they are to be taken at 
the holes specified in the club table, in which 
it is clearly set forth. If the strokes given 
are less than 18, it is well to have this table 
arranged so that, as far as possible, the 
strokes should be taken at the more diffi- 
cult holes. It is usual to print this table 
for easy reference on the back of the club 
scoring-cards. 

Bisques.—Another method of handicap- 
ping in match play is for the stronger side 
to concede the weaker a given number of 
strokes, which may be used, as long as they 
last, either singly or together, at any hole 
or holes, at the discretion of the receiver 
of the odds. These strokes are known as 
bisques. The side receiving bisques need 
not declare whether a stroke or more is to 
be taken before a hole is played out, but 
must do so immediately afterwards and 
before the next hole is begun. 

Handicapping by “Holes Up.’’—Still 
another method is for the stronger side to 
allow the weaker a given number of holes 
to start with. For example, A gives B 
three holes of a start. B is then three holes 
up with eighteen to play, if the match is 
one of eighteen holes, but he has to play 
A level throughout the entire round. A has 
thus to beat B by four holes on the round 
to win the match. 

Handicaps for “ Bogey ” Competitions. 
—The “ Bogey ” score in most clubs simply 
represents the figures that should be taken 
at each hole by a scratch player. As club 
handicaps in general are also based on 
“scratch,” the handicaps for “ Bogey ” play 
present no difficulty. Thus, if a player's 
stroke handicap is 12, he gets three-fourths 
of it, or 9 strokes, from “ Bogey ’—the 
same as he would in playing a match against 
a scratch player—and if a player is +4, he 
owes “ Bogey” 3 strokes in the same way. 

Style.—A sardonic observer has defined 
golf as consisting in striking a small ball 
into a succession of small holes with instru- 
ments very ill adapted for the purpose. 
Though this is but a limited definition, it 
is strictly true as far as it goes. The golf 
club is not a weapon of precision. The 
length of its shaft, the shortness of the 
head, and its exceedingly restricted, hitting 
surface, the small size of the ball, the in- 
equalities of the ground, and the state of 
the weather, are all matters that make a 
successful stroke at golf most difficult of 
accomplishment. Moreover, it is not suffi- 
cient to hit the ball with the correct strength 
and direction, wherever it lies, on the proper 
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part of its surface; it must also be hit with 
the proper part of the club face. If both 
these things are not done, the result, unless 
favoured by luck, will be failure. The part 
of the club used in accurate striking is the 
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centre of the face, i.e., half-way between 
the sole and the crown of the head, and 
half-way between the toe and the heel. The 
ball is struck correctly when it is struck on 
the centre, or a little below, at the back of 
the ball. These two points, then, must be 
brought in contact if the stroke is to be 
successful—except in one or two particular 
strokes which will be dealt with later—and 
it is towards the consistent and harmonious 
accomplishment of this object that a golfer’s 
style should be built up. 

As the best players all exhibit differences 
more or less marked in the matter of style, 
it is impossible to say, except perhaps from 
the esthetic point of view, that any one effec- 
tive style is better than another. The 
measure of the excellence of any particular 
style is its consistent success, as consistent 
failure must point to some radical defect 
in its constitution. It must further be 
observed that the divergences in style 
amongst first-class players are the result, 
not of any essential differences in the force 
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and accuracy with which the club head ulti- 
mately reaches the ball, but in the manner 
in which the club is handled to attain these 
objects. Individual idiosyncrasies of 
stature, strength, and temperament are suffi- 
cient to account for these differences, and 
the beginner, in trying to develop a good 
style of golf, will do well to observe the 
points where the styles of good players 
are found to-agree, and to pay no attention 
to the unimportant details where they differ. 
Style may be said to cover the player's grip 
or grasp of the club, his stance, and his 
manner of swinging. 

The Grip.—The grip of the club is a 
most important matter, as on it depends 
largely the command obtained over the 
club during the process of swinging. 

Until the great golf boom began about 
twenty years ago, there was, generally 
speaking, but one recognised way of holding 
and swinging a golf club. But when 
English players, born and bred altogether 
outside the old Scottish golfing traditions, 
began to take up the game, different 
methods came to be employed, and their 
success has led to many departures from 
the old style. The Englishmen’s traditions 
were all of cricket, and to them a golf club 
was but a kind of bat wherewith to hit the 


ball, and not a club to be swung at it. The 
new method necessitated a considerable 


stiffening of the shafts of clubs. The grip 
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for this ericketing or hitting method 
requires great strength of hand, wrist, and 
forearm, and the club is gripped tightly with 
the palm of the hand, the fingers holding 
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firmly, the back of the hand being kept well 
under, as shown in the illustration. 

For the older and more orthodox method 
of using a golf club, the hold is not so much 
a grip as a grasp. It has been well 
described as the kind of hold one takes of 
a rope in act to pull it. The club should be 
held firmly, but not tightly, with the fingers 
of both hands equally, the handle resting 
on the part of the palms just below the 
fingers, and not gripped with the hollow of 
the palms. The hands should be in close 
contact, so that the grip is not in any way 
divided, and any danger of the hands wor 
ing independently is avoided. The thumbs 
should lie over the handle of the club, and 
not point down it. By these means the 
club will have the requisite play in the 
hands during the process of swinging, for 
it must be observed that, in swinging, the 
palms open a little as the top of the swing 
is reached, and at that point the club is held, 
especially in the left hand, almost entirely 
by the fingers. As the club descends, the 
full grip is recovered. To hold on tightly 
with the same immovable grip all through 
would check the swing, and prevent the 
club describing the true arc in the air, which 
is essential to success in the swinging 
method of using a golf club. 

The grip, or the manner of it, should 
not vary with different strokes, except in 
one or two particular instances, and as a 
matter of style a player should endeavour, 
as far as possible, to make all the various 
strokes in his play, in regard to grip, stance, 
and swing, on the same principle. His 
half-shot should be a part or segment of his 
full shot, his quarter-shot, like part of his 
half-shot, and his putt but a smaller stroke 
in the same manner. 

The part of the handle to be gripped will 
depend entirely upon the manner of swing- 
ing adopted by the player. If the swing be 
long, more command will be obtained over 
the club by holding it near the top of the 
leather, if the swing be short, or, if the 
hitting or cricketing method be employed, 
it will be found that a shorter grip will be 
the more serviceable. 

Overlapping Grips.—J. H. Taylor and 
Harry Vardon and many other leading 
players now employ a grip which they claim 
as superior to any other. The left hand 
holds the club in the usual manner, except 
that the thumb points down the shaft_in- 
stead of lying across it, but the right 
hand, instead of resting completely below 
the left, is raised so that the left thumb 
is completely covered by the ball of the 
right thumb, and the left forefinger is 
covered by the little and two next fingers 
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of the right hand. This overlapping grip 
differs in small details with different 
players, but the principle is to make, as it 
were, one big hand, instead of two, and 
thus ensure their united action. There is 
no doubt that the grip is a most effective 
one for those who can use it, but, unfor- 
tunately, it requires a much greater strength 
in the hands and fingers than the average 
player possesse 

For full strokes with all clubs the club 
should be gripped with equal firmness with 
both hands, but in the shorter strokes and 
putting, where the left arm does not have 
so large a proportionate share in the work 
of hitting, the right hand should have the 
firmer grip. 

The practice of the best modern players 
is undoubtedly to use a much firmer grip, 
and to grip more equally with both hands 
than was formerly thought correct, and no 
doubt with the Vardon or T grip a 
much securer hold can be maintained than 
with the older method. But even with the 
overlapping grip the club is bound to have 
a certain amount of play in the hands, and 
at the top of the swing the left hand must 
open to some extent, leaving the club handle 
to be grasped chiefly by the fingers. 
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The question of the proper thickness for 
the part of the handle gripped by the player 
1s an important one. It depends primarily, 
of course, on the size of the player's hands 
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and the length of his fingers. A golden 
mean is the thing, but whatever the thick- 
ness of grip, it should be the same on all 
the player’s clubs. 

Stance.—The position of the player's feet 
relative to each other, their distance apart, 
and the distance of the ball from each, 
depend on a variety of considerations, and 


it is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule in these respects. The best 
players exhibit wide differences in the 


matter of stance, but these are chiefly due 
to differences in stature, length of reach, 
and the length of club used. As a general 
rule, however, it will be found that the 
player has most command over the ball if 
he stand so that it lies opposite him at a 
point two or three inches nearer his left foot 
than his right. The player should stand 
easily, facing the ball, his legs apart but not 
too much straddled, with his toes slightly 
pointed outwards, at such a distance from 
the ball that he can reach it comfortably by 
placing the club head behind the ball, and 
by holding the handle opposite the middle 
of the body, with the arms slightly bent 
outwards. His position should not be so 
far away from the ball that he has to reach 
forward in order to hit it, nor so close that 
his motions are cramped in the act of strik- 
ing it. It is not of importance whether the 
feet are placed in a line with the direction 
of the projected stroke, or whether the right 
or left foot be slightly advanced, as the best 
players: exhibit all these variations. The 
important matter is to take up, as far as the 
nature of the ground and the length of the 
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club will permit, the same stance for each 
stroke. Nothing is more fatal to accuracy 
and consistent play than a constant changing 
of stanc 

The Swing.—For all fair lying balls, the 
player will do well at the outset to think of 
the course to be described in the air by his 
clubhead during the stroke as a circle or 
segment of a circle. It must not be sup- 
posed that it is meant that the clubhead 
must describe with geometrical accuracy a 
segment of a circle if the stroke is to be 
a correct one, but simply that the course 
described by a clubhead, when the club is 
truly swung, is of a circular nature, and 
that accuracy is only to be obtained by 
keeping the clubhead throughout its course 
truly in the line of the circumference of 
the curved figure it describes. With this 
view of the swing clearly in his mind, it will 
be obvious to the player that to strike the 
ball fairly the club face must reach it when 
the head is travelling at the lowest point 
of its circumference—that is, after it has 
ceased to be describing its downward 
course, and before it has commenced its 
upward. If this be not done, the stroke 
must be more or less missed, and the 
player must so arrange his stance as to 
ensure, if he swing accurately, that the club 
face will find the ball in the right place 
at the right moment. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that 
the successful hitting of a golf ball is almost 
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entirely a mechanical and subconscious act. 
If the problem is tackled consciously with 
painful attention to precepts such as “ slow 
back,” “ keep your eye on the ball,” “ don't 
press,” &c., &c., nothing but failure will 
result. The proper attitude for the golfer 
ly as a machine which 
ly puts in position, and then turns 
on the motive power. It is an attitude of 
body that he must cultivate, and not of 
mind, if he wishes to make his strokes with 
ease and accuracy. 
While this consideration is of paramount 
importance, it is still necessary to analyse 
the actual processes employed in the correct 
handling of the club in order that initial 
defects of style may be avoided, and, 
accordingly, some general principles, com- 
mon to the styles or methods of all good 
players, may be briefly described. 
Addressing the Ball—In taking aim or 
addressing the ball, it is the almost invari- 
able practice to pass or flourish the club head 
a few times backwards and forwards over 
the top of the ball, in the direction of the 
proposed stroke. This is called the 
“ waggle,” and has for its object the freeing 
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of the wrists and arms, and of ensuring that 
the club lies properly in the hands. In 
addition, it is essential after the waggle to 
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rest the club head for a moment on the 
ground close behind the ball, in the exact 
position in which the player wishes it to 
return on the ball. To do otherwise, as, for 
example, to place the toe or heel of the club 
opposite the ball, to place the club on the 
ground altogether clear of the ball, or not 
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to ground it at all, is to court failure. If 
any of these eccentricities be indulged in, 
the difficulties of the stroke are enormously 
increased, as the player, after, as it were, 
leaving the rails to start with, has to find 
them again before reaching the ball, with 
consequent loss of force and great risk of 
inaccuracy. 

The ball having been addressed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing instructions, the 

“waggle,” which must not be unduly pro- 
longed, satisfactorily accomplished, and the 
aim taken, the next consideration is the 
swinging of the club. 

As the swing is to be circular, the club 
head must be made to pursue the same orbit 
in the upward swing as in the downward, if 
the maximum of force and accuracy is to be 
attained, and all the motions of the hands, 
wrists, arms, and legs used in the upward 
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swing will be simply reversed as the club 
comes downwards. 

In commencing the upward swing there 
should be no swaying of the body to the 
right side, nor should the swing of the club 
be commenced by pulling the hands to the 
right in advance of the club head, as this 
will throw the swing out of gear at its 
commencement. The club should be swept 
backwards and gradually upwards evenly 
and without jerk, the shoulders turning 
round as the club rises till it is well over 
the neck or right shoulder. The wrists and 
elbows will turn, following the upward 
motion of the club, and the grip open, as 
before indicated, as the club reaches the 
top of the swing. The head must be kept 
as steady as possible, and the eye kept on 
the ball, so as to guide the swing. 

As the club is swung upwards, the player 
will gradually transfer his weight, which in 
addressing the ball rests on both legs 
equally, to the right leg, his left knee turn- 
ing inwards and his left heel rising in re- 
sponse to the turning of his shoulders as 
the club goes round, "As has been said, the 
downward swing is an exact reversal of all 
these motions. There should be no pause 
at the top of the swing. The upward swing 
and the downward are one act, and should 
be as harmonious and continuous as pos- 
sible. The pace of the downward swing is, 
of course, gradually increased till the club 
head reaches the ball, but a great deal of 
nonsense has been written and talked about 
the necessity of swinging “slow back,” and 
the curious thing is that the very players 
who are responsible for the dictum are 
themselves notorious for the rapidity with 
which they swing the club both backwards 
and forwards. 

The old Scottish fashion of swinging the 
club very far back, so that the head some- 
times came in view of the player's left eye, 
is fast dying out. The best players now 
seldom swing the club beyond the horizontal, 
even for the longest shots. It has been 
found that the shorter swing gives greater 
accuracy, and does not diminish the distance 
to which the ball can be driven. 

An important matter to be noticed is that 
the club is swung at that angle round the 
shoulders, which gives the player most com- 
mand over it both for direction and 
distance. It must not be swung at too up- 
right an angle, which will be found to pre- 
vent the player getting the weight of his 
body into the stroke, nor must it be swung 
too low round the body, as this will cramp 
the player's motions and prevent the free 
use of his arms. Consistently with getting 
the weight of the body into the swing, a 
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high or perpendicular swing is better than swing. The truth which must be firmly 
a low or more horizontal one. grasped is. that there can be no good swing 

The “ Follow Through.”—It must not to which the “follow through,” properly 
be supposed that the stroke is finished when carried out, is not the inevitable conclusion. 
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the club head has reached the ball. In the 
true golf swing the ball is regarded, not as 


the sPoint at which the blow is arrested, but 
a point through which the club head 
passes at the instant when it has attained 
Its greatest momentum. After sweeping 
away the ball in this fashion, the club head 
passes onwards and gradually upwards, the 
weight of the arms and body being thrown, 
as it were, after the ball, and the player, at 
the finish of the stroke, is facing the line of 
the ball’s flight, the club going up towards 
his left shoulder. It is well to observe, 
however, that this “ follow through ” is not 
a separate virtue to be added on after a 
proper swing has been acquired. In itself 
the “follow through” cannot be said to 
be a virtue at all. At best it can only be 
regarded as evidence that the preceding, or 
what may be called the business parts of 
the swing, have been properly executed— 
the outward sign of virtue, like the shining 
countenance of the righteous, giving token 
of the inward grace. For a moment's con- 
sideration will be sufficient to show that as 
the “ follow through” only begins after the 
ball has been struck, the movements of 
which it is composed that are made after 
the ball is away can have no further effect 
on its flight either for direction or distance. 
But while this is so, it must not be assumed 
that the “ follow through” is nothing more 
than an ornamental flourish or finish to the 
VOL, II 


which does not terminate in a 
h” is not a swing, but a hit, 
in which the club head is practically arrested 
at the moment of contact with the ball to 
the obvious diminution of the force of the 
blow. 

Various Kinds of “ Lies.”—When a ball 
has been struck from the tee, the variety of 
places where it may ultimately rest awaiting 
the next stroke is infinite. If it be hit 
truly and on the proper line it should lie 
fairly well, but if topped or hit to the right 
or left of the course, “ grief,” in the shape 
or other hazard, will probably 
ion. 
The method 


A swing 
‘ follow throug 


of hitting a ball that lies 
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fairly on the turf, not being in any kind of 

hollow, is the same as for the tee stroke. 

There is no necessity to hit the ground with 
Zz 
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the club in striking the ball, as this can only 
check the force of the blow, and most prob- 
ably will have the effect of sending the ball 
in a contrary direction to what was  in- 
tended. On the best of links, however, 
there are numerous small indentations on 
the sward, into which a golf ball frequently 
rolls, and a lie of this kind demands for 
its proper negotiation a considerable modi- 
fication of the method used in hitting a fair 
lying ball. If the cup is only a slight one, 
the driver is the club to use, but if it be at 
all deep the brassie or cleek, with their 
slightly sloped faces, will be found of more 
service. The stand should be taken with 
the ball a shade nearer the right foot than 
usual, and the club gripped a little more 
firmly. It will be obyious that were the 
swing used in playing a fair lying ball to 
be employed, the ball would be either 
partially topped and driven into the far side 
of the cup, or the ground would be hit by 
the club head before it reached the ball, and 
its force checked. To avoid this, it is 
necessary to play the stroke with a more 
downward swing, so as to slip the club face 
in between the back of the cup and the ball. 
The slope on the face of the club, if the 
ball be truly hit, will raise it over the 
opposing slope of the cup, and a long shot 
will be the result. 

A ball that lies fairly, and not cupped, on 
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a downward slope toward the hole is known 
as a “hanging ball,” and should be played 
in the same way. 

It frequently happens on undulating links 
that a ball rests on a slope either above or 
below the player. In both cases the sole of 
the club must be grounded as squarely with 
the slope as possible. If the ball lies above 
the player the club should be held shorter, 
and, if below him, allowance should be made 
for pulling, which, in this case, is difficult 
to avoid. 

Balls in Sand—When a ball lies in a 
sand bunker the first consideration for the 
player should be, “ Shall I play it back- 
wards, or sideways on to the course, or try 
to get it over the face of the bunker nearer 
the hole?” and the nature of the lie, the 
width of the bunker, and the distance and 
height of the opposing face will decide his 
choice. If the ball lie close under or near 
the opposing face, he will have no alterna- 
tive but to play it out to one side or the 
other, Unless it be very much buried, how- 
eyer, and if the face to be lofted over is not 
too near, nor too high, the ball may be ex- 
tricated in a forward direction. A firm 
downward and slightly forward stroke with 
a niblick or heavy mashie on the sand imme- 
diately behind the ball, on which spot, and 
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not on the ball, the eye must be fixed, will 
cause the ball to spout upward and forward. 
Sometimes a ball is found actually teed in 
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a bunker, in which case, of course, any club 
may be used that will take the ball the re- 
quired distance. Great care must be taken 
with these shots, however, as to be success- 
ful the ball must be hit very cleanly, and it 
must be remembered that it is not permis- 
sible to ground the club in addressing the 
ball. 

Approach.—The term “approach” is 
applied to all.shots with iron clubs that are 
intended to reach the putting green, and it 
need hardly be said that the player's object 
should be to lay the ball as near the hole 
as possible. 

Approach shots of 100 yards and under 
should be played with a quarter or half 
swing, according to the physical power of 
the player. Beyond 100 yards or so, only 


players specially endowed with strong 
hands, wrists, and forearms can employ 
the restricted swing with safety. At the 


longer distances the weaker player has to 
force, and if he does this he is very apt to 
miss the stroke, and in any case he has little 
control over the direction of the ball. Those 
who feel that they have not sufficient power 
to get the distance with a half or quarter 
wrist or arm shot, should always lengthen 
their swings, even if it be necessary for 
them to take a full shot. As mashies and 
irons are now made with all degrees of loft, 
it should not be difficult, even for the 
weakest player, to fit himself with a set of 
iron clubs that will cover any of these inter- 
mediate distances. The great thing in ap- 
proaching is never to under-club or under- 
stroke oneself, that is, never to play a stroke 
or use a club which will entail forcing or 
pressing to cover the distance required. 

The stance for an approach shot is of the 
same nature as for any other, though the 
ball may be a little more opposite the middle 
of the fork—some players even have the 
ball nearer the right foot, and have the right 
foot more advanced than the left—but there 
does not appear to be any need for this 
change of attitude. Of course, the shorter 
handle of the club and its more upright lie 
will necessitate a stance somewhat nearer 
the ball: The player must stand firmly on 
his feet, which, together with his legs, 
should be kept as immovable as possible, 
and the shot is played with the arms and 
wrists alone. 

For the shorter approach shots the 
player may permit himself a more exu- 


berant waggle than for full shots, as 
this will ensure the wrists being kept 
free. The grip should be firm, espe- 


cially with the right hand, so that the 
muscles of the right forearm are taut, and 
the ball should be struck sharply. In these 
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strokes the right should be the master arm 
and the left only used to steady the club 
and help to bear its weight. If there be 
much pitch on the face of the iron or 


mashie, it will be almost necessary to take 
a little turf in making a pitching stroke, 
even if the ball lie well, for it will be founc 
that, unless this is done, the ball will be 
struck with the lower part of the face, anc 
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consequently will not be lofted sufficiently. 
Some of the best players invariably take a 
good deal of turf, no matter how the ball 
lies, but it must be pointed out that if this 
shot be played accurately, the piece of turf 
cut out by the iron is the piece immediately 
under and in front of the ball, and not the 
turf behind it, and that the ball is struck, 
if not first, at any rate simultaneously with 
the ground. It is, of course, evident that 
these shots can only be played where the 
ground is more or less soft. 

It is sometimes desirable to make the ball 
stop as dead as possible after it reaches the 
ground, as, for instance, if the hole be close 
to the edge of a bunker; and this may be 
done in two ways, either by putting cut on 
it or by imparting a back-spin to it which 
will counteract its forward motion, 

Cut is put on the ball by drawing the face 
of the club inwards across the ball in the 
act of striking. This has the effect of 
putting a right-hand spin or slice on the 
ball, and due allowance must be made for 
this in deciding the line to the hole. In 
imparting back-spin the swing is of a down- 
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ward nature, and the ball is struck by the 
face of the iron as it crashes down into the 
turf. Both these strokes are of extreme 
difficulty, though the latter, as it permits 
the player to play straight at the hole, is 
perhaps the easier and more advisable. If 
the ground be at all hard and there are no 
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hazards intervening, it is always better to 
play an approach by running the ball up 
with a straight-faced club, such as a cleek 
or putter. On hard ground, apart from 
the difficulty of hitting accurately with a 
lofted club, the ball is much more likely to 
be deflected from its course on alighting, 
than when it is run along the ground. 
There is an idea that it is not sportsmanlike 
to use a putter for these shots, but the 
object of an approach is to get the ball as 
near the hole as possible, and the best club 
to use is the one that will achieve this most 
suecessfully and consistently. 

A compromise between these two methods 
is known as the “pitch and run.” It is 
played with a straight-faced iron, and the 
ball is pitched half or three-quarter way and 
allowed to run the remainder of the 
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distance. This is a favourite stroke at St. 
Andrews and other links where the ground 
is favourable to its use. 

Putting.—It is commonly said that 
matches are won or lost on the putting- 
green, and experience certainly bears out 
the remark. It will not be contended that 
putting is more difficult than any other 
branch of the game, for there can be no 
doubt that, as a general rule, between good 
and bad players, there is less difference on 
the putting-green than anywhere else. But 
probably the explanation lies in the fact that 
there is no part of his game which a player 
“goes off” more completely than his 
putting. 

He will consistently hole out two-yard 
putts one day, and the next as persistently 
miss those of a foot, and be quite unable 
to account for his failure. 

Without an “ infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” a man will never be a good putter. 
A player cannot begin to study his putt too 
soon. The ball having been played on to the 
putting-green, if it is still some yards from 
the hole, it is well, before approaching the 
ball, to walk first to the hole and examine 
the geography in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. A putting-green is not flat like a 
billiard table, and even the best of them have 
their differences of surface, one part being 
keen and smooth, and another stiff and 
rough, according to the nature of the grass. 
Then there are the undulations and.slopes of 
the ground which will have their effect on 
the ball as it travels towards the hole. But 
more particularly, in a long putt, the ball 
will be travelling slowest, if it has strength 
to reach the hole, in the last yard or so, 
and it will consequently be then that it will 
be most affected by any slopes or irregulari- 
ties on the green. 

The line that the player will ultimately 
select to play the ball at the hole will there- 
fore be determined by the character of this 
last crucial yard or two. When this ex- 
amination has been made, the player should 
walk slowly to his ball, taking stock of any 
other facts likely to influence its course, but 
bearing in mind that the higher rate of 
speed at which the ball will be travelling at 
its start will minimise considerably any in- 
equalities of the ground that may there 
exist. 

Having arrived at his ball, the player 
should get behind it and survey the ground 
to be traversed from that position. The 
line he will select to start the ball on will 
be that which will enable the ball to reach 
the hole by the path which his examination 
of the ground near the hole has indicated 
to him. He will now determine the 
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strength necessary to enable the ball to reach 
the hole by travelling on the selected line, 
and thereafter address himself to his ball. 

The stance for putting should be of the 
same nature as for the approach strokes, 
except that as the putter is more upright 
and shorter in the shaft, it will be necessary 
to stand more over the ball. The player 
should. not stoop low over his ball, nor 
straddle his legs too much, and any eccen- 
tricities such as gripping the shaft low 
down near the head are to be avoided. It 
is a good and useful plan to place the head 
-of the putter in front of the ball and then 
behind it, searching in this manner to get 
the face of the putter exactly at right 
angles to the projected line of the putt; but 
in doing this care must be taken that the 
ball be not moved. Ina long putt, if there 
be any point half or three-quarters way to 
the hole, on the line selected, which is 
marked by a daisy or can otherwise be re- 
marked from the ball, it will simplify 
matters very much if the player plays his 
ball for that point, giving the ball, of 
course, the requisite strength to reach the 
hole. 

The club being firmly grasped in the usual 
way, the aim taken, and the eye firmly fixed 
on the back of the ball, it should not be 
allowed to wander off again to the hole 
before striking, but the club should imme- 
diately be drawn backwards, and returned 
on the ball at the same angle, and with the 
required strength. Great care must be 
taken to aim with the very centre of the 
putter. A ball struck on the toe or heel of 
the club will not run straight any distance. 
If the green be at all rough, a putter with 
a face slightly set back will be found to 
keep the ball in a truer course. With an 
absolutely perpendicular face there is a 
tendency, unless the green be very smooth, 
for the ball to be deflected at its start. The 
lofted face enables the player to start the 
ball straight, as it will be slightly lofted for 
the first foot or so. In shorter putts, to 
which the line is straight, the ball should be 
played firmly for the back of the hole. If 
the player aims at the near lip, the chances 
are that the ball either “ lingers shivering on 
the brink” and does not go in, or rolls off 
to one side or the other before reaching. 

All this may seem to argue that the pro- 
cess of holing out is a very lengthy business, 
and certainly many players continue to make 
it so. But there is nothing in these direc- 
tions which need occupy more than a very 
brief space, of time. 

To take too long over a putt is as grave 
an error as to hurry it. Everything, how- 
ever, should be done carefully and deliber- 
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ately, and the player, having made up his 
mind as to the strength and direction, should 
hit the ball freely and confidently, always 
bearing in mind the putter’s golden maxim, 
“ Never up, never in.” 

It sometimes happens that the player who 
is farthest from the hole plays his ball, 
which does not go in, but gets between the 
hole and his opponent's ball, or lies short 
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and leaves the opponent's ball between it 
and the hole. In either case, if the obstruct- 
ing ball rests less than six inches from the 
other ball, it has to be lifted till the other is 
played. If more than six inches, it is called 
a “ Stymie,” and it may be negotiated either 
by playing round the obstructing ball, or 
by lofting over it. To play round it, unless 
favoured by the lie of the ground, is ex- 
tremely difficult, and must be done by 
putting on spin or cut. The lofting shot 
is also a very delicate stroke. It must be 
played with a well-lofted mashie or iron. 

Topping, Duffing, Sclaffing, Heeling, 
Toeing, Pulling, and Slicing —Having 
considered heretofore the playing of some 
of the chief golf strokes, it will now be 
necessary to deal briefly with the various 
vices and faults into which players fall. 
With the exception of failing to hit the ball 
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at all, or “missing the globe,” as it is 
termed, the above list forms a complete 


catalogue of the seven deadly golfing sins. 

Topping, as its name implies, consists in 
striking the ball on the top, with the lower 
edge of the club face, whereby an ugly gash 
is inflicted on the ball’s surface, and it 
travels along the ground but a_ short 
distance. This is one of the most distress- 


ing maladies from which the golfer’s game 
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suffers, and its causes are manifold. A 
firm determination to aim well at the back 
of the ball, and a. little attention to stance, 
will usually correct it. 

Duffing.—The verb “to duff” does not 
mean, as might at first appear probable, to 
play as a * duffer” or hopelessly bad player, 
but simply to hit the ground first, behind 
the ball, so that the ball is struck with the 
upper edge of the face, and sent only a 
short way into the air. Here, again, a little 
attention to the stance will probably correct 
the fault, as duffing is very frequently 
caused by the player having his ball too near 
his right foot. It may also be caused by 
the play unconsciously ducking his body 
or dropping his right shoulder in the act of 
striking. 

Sclaffing.—Sclaffing is also the result of 
striking the ground behind the ball, but in 
this case the club head skids more over the 
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surface of the ground and the ball may after 
all be hit perfectly truly and with little 
diminution of force. Sometimes a sclaffed 
ball travels a very long distance, as the club 
head comes off the ground in an upward 
direction, and seems to impart a forward 
spin to the ball, which takes great effect as 
soon as the ball touches the ground. Sclaff- 
ing is usually caused by dropping the right 
shoulder. 

The terms “ Heeling” and “ Toeing” 
explain themselves, meaning as they do 
simply to hit the ball with the heel or near 
part of the face, or the toe or farther part. 
As the weight of the head is concentrated 
immediately behind the centre of the face, a 
ball struck anywhere outside this point will 
not travel so far as it would if hit exactly 
with the centre. If hit on the heel, the ball 
has a tendency to fly off to the right, and if 
on the toe, to the left. The usual cause of 
heeling is that the player is standing too 
near his ball, and of toeing, that he is too 
far away. If attention is paid to the stance, 
and if the player is careful to place the 
centre of the club face opposite his ball in 
addressing it, and before swinging, the ten- 
dency to heel or toe will probably disap- 
pear. As before pointed out, this correct 
aiming is a most important matter. It is 
quite common to see players who have con- 
tracted the habit of heeling the ball, 
endeaycuring to cure it, by aiming with the 
toe, and vice versa, in the hope that a com- 
promise may be effected. The result of this 
can only be that the player gets rid of one 
fault to contract the other. Howéver badly 
he may be playing, the golfer should never 
aim with any part of the face, except the 
part he desires to hit the ball with. 

Slicing.—A ball is sliced, when the club 
face is drawn more or less across it, by the 
player pulling his arms in towards him as 
the club descends, thereby imparting a right- 
hand spin to the ball, which robs it of much 
of its force and causes it to curl to the 
right. Though the cause of slicing is 
obvious, it is a very difficult vice ‘to eradi- 
cate. It can only be cured by earnest 
endeavours to “ follow through,” by throw- 
ing the arms well out after the ball, and not 
checking the downward swing. It should be 
remembered that it is perfectly possible to 
slice with the toe as well as the heel, or, 
indeed, with any part of the club face. 
Slicing is, of course, not always a vice. To 
be able to slice at will is a most valuable 
accomplishment, as it enables a yer to 
negotiate otherwise impossible difficulties, 
and to use or defeat the wind. 


Pulling—In pulling, the downward 
swing is made, and the ball struck, with 
the club moying in a slightly outward 


direction, just as in slicing the club is drawn 
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inwards across the ball. As in slicing this 
inward direction of the swing puts a cut on 
the ball which makes it curve to the right, 
so in pulling the opposite direction of the 
swing imparts a spin which makes the ball 
curve to the left. A pulled ball carries 
much farther than a sliced ball, and this 
is chiefly accounted for by the fact that 
the nature of the swing admits of a more 
sweeping blow than the swing that pro- 
duces a slice, in which the “ follow through ” 
is more or less checked. In addition, the 
nature of the swing employed involves a 
certain turning over of the club face as it 
strikes and grips the ball, and this seems 
to give the ball a kind of ovet spin which 
greatly increases its running power after 
alighting. The action of the right fore- 
arm, hand, and wrist which produces these 
last effects is analogous to that employed in 
locking a door. 

The great length to which a pulled ball 
will travel causes many players to play for 
it habitually, and they so arrange their 
stance by facing well to the right that the 
ball will come round on to the proper line at 
the end of its flight. If the wind be blowing 
across the course from the right and a little 
behind the player, a pulled ball will travel 
further than any other. The player plays 
well to the right of the line, and more or 
less into the wind. As the ball begins to 
descend, the pull will take effect, and the 
ball will turn inwards towards the hole so 
that the wind will blow directly behind it. 

Unless intentionally played for, however. 
both slicing and pulling are serious vices, 
and both will land the player in endless 
difficulties. They are good servants, but 
bad masters. 


The Championships.—There are many cham- 
pionships in golf, but the only ones which can be 
regarded as rightly conferring the championship 
title are the Open and Amateur Championships 
held every year in Scotland and England alter- 
nately. Not only are these the oldest golf chagn- 
pionship competitions, but they are played under 
the auspices and government of the premier clubs, 
and they are yearly attended by the pick of the 
world’s best players, All other golf champion: 
ships are of inferior standing, and vary in repute 
with the class of players who enter for them, but 
a great many have no justification for the use of 
the title. 

The Amateur Championship, as_ its name 
implies, is confined solely to amateurs. It was 
instituted in 1886, and was at first. played over 
St. Andrews, Hoylake, and Prestwick in yearly 
succession. In 1891 Sandwich was added to the 
rota, and subsequently Muirfield, where the cham- 
pionship was first played in 1897. and since that 
date it has been played on one of these five greens 
each year in a rotation which provides that it 
falls in Engfand and Scotland in alternate years. 
There is a likelihood of another English green 
being added shortly, so as to equalise the number 
of championship courses in each country. 

The championship is managed by delegates 
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from the following twenty-four clubs, who mect 
annually at the time and place of holding the 


tournament :— 


Royal and Ancient. 

Honourable Company 
of Edinburgh Golfers, 

Royal Liverpool. 

Dalhousie. 

New Club, North Berwick. 

Kilspindie. 

Tantallon. 

aomabys 

Royal Blackheath. 

West Lancashire. 

Prestwick. 

Alnmouth. 


Troon. 

Edinburgh Burgess 
Golfing Society. 

Royal Wimbledon. 

Bruntsfieid Links. 

Panmure. 

Royal Aberdeen. 

Gullane. 

Innerleven. 

King James VI. 

Royal North Devon, 

Royal Albert. 


Royal St. George's. 


The Championship is played under the following 
Regulations :— 


(a) The Competition shall be open to all 
Amateur Golfers, members of any Golf Club. 

[The above regulation was modified in Decem- 
ber, 1908, in the following terms:—“ That no 
player shall be eligible to enter for the Amateur 
Championship, unless his handicap at a recognised 
golf club has been at scratch or below since 
January Ist of the year of the meeting, and that 
each competitor shall enter through the secre- 
tary of his club, and that the committee and 
Council of that club shall approve of the entry.” 
A further proposal is likely to be carried, that 
a competitor must be scratch or better at all his 
clubs.] 

DEFINITION OF AMATEUR. 


(6) An Amateur Golfer shall be a Golfer who 
has never made for sale golf clubs, balls, or any 
other article connected with the game; who has 
never carried clubs for hire after attaining the 
age of 15 years, and who has not carried clubs 
for hire at any time within six years of the date 
on which the Competition begins in each year; 
who has never received any consideration for 
playing in a match, or for giving lessons in the 
game, and who for a period of five years prior 
to September rst, 1886, has never received a 
money prize in any open Competition. 

(c) Competitors shall enter for the Competi- 
tion through the Secretaries of their respective 
Clubs, who in sending in the names shall be held 
to certify that the players are bona-fide Amateur 
Golfers, in terms of the foregoing definition. 

(d) The Entrance Fee shall be £1 1s., which 
shall be paid at the date of entry to the Secretary 
Oh Wie Club on whose green the Competition is 

eld. 
(e) The dates of play in each year, and the 
date on which the entries close, shall be duly 
advertised in each year by the Club on whose 
green the Competition is held. 

(f) The Competition shall be played “ by holes” 
—in accordance with the Rules of the Club on 
whose green the Competition is held. 

(9) The draw shall take place not less than 
three days before the commencement of the Com- 
petition, and shall be conducted as follows: de- 
pending on the number of entries, such number 
of byes shall be first drawn as shall, after the 
completion of the first round, leave 4, 8, 16, 32, 
or 64 players, and one draw shall decide the order 
of play throughout the Competition; those who 
have drawn byes being placed at the head of the 
list of winners of the first round, and taking their 
place in the second round in the order in which 
their names then stand. 

(h) Each game shall consist of one round of 
18 holes, p 

[Note—Since 1806 the final heat in the Cham- 
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pionship has been played on a separate day and 
consists of a match of 36 holes.] 

(i) In the event of a tie in any round, Com- 
petitors shall continue to play on until one or 
other shall have gained a hole, when the match 
shall be considered won, 

(J) The winner of the Competition shall be the 
Champion Amateur Golfer for the year, and the 
Trophy shall be held for that year by the Club 
from which the winner shall have entered. The 


winner shall receive a gold medal, the | in 
the final a silver medal, and the two losers in the 
semi-final a bronze medal each. The balance of 


entrance fees, after the usual expenses have been 
paid, shall be divided in the following proportion, 


Vv 75 per cent. to the club on whose green the 
Championship is played, and 25 per cent. to the 
Permanent Fund of the Championship Com- 
mittee, 

[Note—Formerly the balance of entrance fees 
over expenses was used to provide extra prizes 
for the winners and for other purposes, but the 
above represents the regulation now in force.] 

(k) Notwithstanding the provisions in clause 
(c) all_entries shall be subject to the approval 
of the Committee of the Club on whose green the 
Competition is held. 

(1) All disputes shall be settled by the Com- 
mittee of the Club on whose green the Competi- 
tion is held, whose decision shall be final. 


The following are the winners in the Amateur 
Championship since its institution :-— 


YEAR. WINNER. Wuere PLayen. 
1886. H. G. Hutchinson. . . St. Andrews. 
1887. H. G. Hutchinson. . . Hoylake. 
1888. J. Ball, Jnr. . . . . . Prestwick. 
1889. J. E. Laidlay. . . . . St. Andrews. 
1890. J. Ball, Jnr... . . . . Hoylake. 
1891. J. E. Laidlay. . . . . St. Andrews, 
1892. J. Ball, Jnr.. . . Sandwich. 
1893. P. C. Anderson. . . . Prestwick. 

I JeBallnreee.. -2. © Hoylake: 
1895. L. M. Balfour-Melville . St. Andrews. 
*1896. F.G. Tait. . - . + Sandwich. 
1897. A. J. T. Allan . - Muirfield. 
1898 F.G. Tait. . .. . . Hoylake, 
1899. J. Ball, Jnr. . . Prestwick. 
1900. H. H. Hilton . . . Sandwich. 
igor. H. H. Hilton... . . St. Andrews. 
1902. Charles Hutchings. . . Hoylake. 
1903. R. Maxwell . . . . . Muirfield. 
1904. W. J. Travis. . . . . Sandwich, 
1905. A. G. Barry . . . . . Prestwick. 
1906. James Robb . . . . . Hoylake. 
1907s eeballs Rite Gs ss St aApdrews: 
1908. EA, Lassen. . . . Sandwich. 
1909. R, Maxwell. . . . . . Muirfield, 
reps Ub EM G5 66 6 nn EADS 


The Amateur Championship trophy is a hand- 
some silver cup which was subscribed for by 
the twenty-four delegate clubs in 1886, 

The Open Championship is primarily a pro- 
fessional championship, but it is open to amateurs. 
It was instituted in 1860, and was played at Prest- 
wick till 1871. From 1872 to 1891 it was played 
in successive years at Prestwick, St. Andrews, 
and Musselburgh. Muirfield having been  sub- 
stituted for Musselburgh, Hoylake and Sandwich 
were added to the list in 1893, and in 1907 Deal 
was added. 


* In this year the Final was altered to two 
rounds of the Green. 
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REGULATIONS, 


Previous to 1893 the money prizes varied in 
number and amount, and were of small value, 
but in that year it was decided that each competi- 
tor should pay 10s. as entrance money, to be used 
as part of the Prize Fund to which each of the 
Associated Clubs should contribute £15 annually. 
The amount of the Prize Money was fixed at 
£100 annually. 

Owing to the increasing number of entries, and 
the difficulty experienced in getting the competi- 
tion decided in the allotted time, the following 
new rule came into force in 189} 

“That any Competitor who is 20 strokes behind 

the leading score at the end of the second 
round on the first day of the Open Cham- 
pionship be compulsorily retired; but should 
there not be 32 professionals within this limit, 
then the first 32 professionals may compete.’ 


In 1900 the amount of the Prize money was 
increased to £125. In the event of an amateur 
winning the Championship it was decided that he 
should only receive the Gold Medal. 

These regulations, as altered in 1900, were those 
in force till December, 1906, with the addition 
that the Rule as to compulsory retirement was 
altered as follows:— 


“That any competitor who is 15 strokes behind 
the leading score at the end of the second 
round of the Open Championship be compul- 
sorily retired; but should there not be 32 
professionals within this limit, then the first 
32 professionals may compete, and if among 
them there be a tie or ties for the last place 
on the list, all those who have so tied shall 
be allowed to compete.” 


The entries, however, continued so numerous 
that the first day's play was only conducted with 
the greatest difficulty and with grave injustice to 
many of the competitors who happened to be 
placed far down the list. The Championship 
Delegates, therefore, made the following radical 
alteration in the regulations :— 


“On Tuesday and Wednesday in the Champion- 
ship week entrants will qualify to play for the 
championship by two rounds on each day; 
one-half of the entrants to be drawn to play 
on the Tuesday, and the remainder on the 
Wednesday. The thirty players returning the 
lowest scores on each day, including all who 
may tie, will be qualified to play. 

“On Thursday and Friday the Championship 
will be played for by such entrants as may 
have qualified, under the rules at presen: 
governing 


Under a further regulation, made in 1907, the 
two halves of the competitors each play one round 
on each day of the qualifying competition. 

In 1910, these conditions were altered so that 
the scores made in the two qualifying rounds 
count for the championship. and the first sixty 
players in those rounds, including any who tie 
for the sixticth place, play two more rounds 
on the last day to decide the winner. On the 
first two days every competitor plays only one 
round per day. The play is thus now limited to 
four rounds and three days, Two extra prizes 
of £5 each were added to the prize list, making 
eight prizes in all. 

he Entrance Fee for Amateurs is £1, and for 
Professionals 10s. 

The arrangements and regulations for the 
Championship are in the hands of delegates from 
the clubs over whose links the competition is 
decided. 
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Winners of the Open Championship 


WINNER Were PLA Score 
W. Park Prestwick 174 
Tom Morris, Senr 163 
tom Morris, Seur 163 
W. Pa 168 
Tom Morris, Senr 167 
A. Strath 162 
W 169 
Tor rri ir. 170 
Tom Morris, Junr. 154 
Tom -Morris, Junr 157 
1870. Tom Morris, Junr 149 
The Champion Belt being won outright by Tom 
Morris, Junr., was replaced by the present Cup 
Tom Morris, Junr. Prestwich 163 
Tom Kidd St. Ar ws 179 
Mungo Park Musse h 15 
Willie Park Prestwick 
Bob Martin St. Andrews 
Jamie Anderson Musselburgh 
Jamie Ander Prestwich 
Jamie Anderson St. Andrews 


Ferguson 


Musselburgh 


silver- 


Prest- 


belt became the 
Mortis, Jun 


Cup 


Royal and 


Ferguson Prestwich 
Fe on St. Andrews 
Bernie Musselburgh 
Simpson Prestwich 
Bob Martin St. Andrews 
David Brown Musselburgh 
Willie Park Prestwich 
J. Burns St. Andrews 
Willie Park Musselburgh 
§ Mr. J. Ball, Junr Prestwich 
1891. Hugh Kirkaldy St. Andrews 
2. Mr. H. H. Hilton Muirfield 
W. Auchterloni Prestwick 
J. H. Taylor Sandwich 
J. H. Taylor St. Andrews 
H. Vardon Muirfield 
Mr. TH. H. Hilton Hoylake 
H. Vardon Prestwick 
H. Vardon Sandwich 
1900. J. H, Taylor St. Andrews 
1901. James Braid Muirfield 
1902. A. Herd Hoylake 
1903. H. Vardon Prestwick 
1904. J. White Sandwich 
1905. James Braid St. Andrews 
1909. James Braid Muirficld 
1907, Arnaud Massy Hoylake 
1908. James Braid Prestwick 
1909. J. H. Taylor Deal 
1910. James Braid St. Andrews 
The original championship trophy was a 
mounted Belt, which was presented by the 
wick Golf Club in 1860. This 
absolute property of the Tom 
in 1870, in virtue of his winning it three years in 
succession, The present trophy is a Silver 
which was subscribed for by the 
Ancient, Prestwick, and Honourable ( 


clubs in 1872 


Gioss 


ompany’s 


SPORI 
Approach.—Thie stroke 
played on to the putting 
Baff.—To play a ball } 


backward spin 


Baffing Spoon or Baffy 
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which the ball i 


en 


into the air with a 


\ short wooden club 


Addressing the ball.—The player’s method of 
standing and handling the club preparatory to 
striking the ball 

All Even.—An expression used to describe the 


Tix Ovex Cuamroxsiae Cor 


position or result of a match when neither side with a deeply lofted face, formerly used for play- 
has gained any advantage. [See Hatvep.] ing approaches 
All Square.—Synonymous with All Even Bents.—The long wiry grasses found on s 
— = shore links. 
After a tic with Bob Ferguson Bisque.—A handicap stroke by the re- 
+ After a tie with Andrew Kirkaldy ceiver of odds at any hole during the match 
After a tie with J. H. Taylor Blind hole or Hazard.—A blind hole is one of 
§ Conditions altered to 72 holes which the putting-green is not visible to the player 
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as he plays his shot. A blind hazard is also a 
hazard which is hidden from his view. 

Bogey.—Sce p. 330. A method of scoring by 
holes against an imaginary opponent. The num- 
ber of strokes which ought to be taken to each 
hole without serious mistakes. 

Bone.—The piece of horn, yulcanite, or other 
material let into the sole of wooden clubs to 
protect the lower edge of the face. 

Borrow.—To play a ball up a hill or slope, 
so that the slope will cause the ball to return 
towards the hole. 

Brassie.—A wooden club soled with brass. 

Break Club.—Any hard object lying near the 
ball, which might break the club in the act of 
striking. 

Bulger.—A conyex-faced club, 

Bunker.—Originally a natural sand hole on the 
golf course, Now used also of artificially made 
hazards filled with sand or gravel. 

Bye.—The hole or holes of the stipulated course 
that remain unplayed, after a match is finished. 

Caddie——The individual who carries the 
player’s clubs, tees his ball, and from whom he 
takes advice. 

‘arry.—Thie distance which a ball travels from 
the club face to the spot where it first alights on 
the ground. 

Cleek.—An iron club with a long and narrow 
face—used chiefly for long shots through the 
green when a ball lies badly or when a wooden 
club would take it too far. 

Club.—Any legitimate implement used in strik- 
ing the ball. * 

Course.—The ground within the limits of which 
play is permitted. 

Cup.—Any small indentation on the ground. 

Cut.—To put right-hand or backward spin on 
the ball so as to check its rolling forward after 
its fall. 

Dead.—A ball is said to lie dead when it lies 
so near the hole that the player is certain to hole 
it in the next stroke. A ball is also said to fall 
dead when it does not roll after reaching the 
ground. 

Divot.—A slice of turf cut out by the club in 
playing a stroke. : 

Dormy.—A player is said to be dormy when he 
is as many holes up as there remain to be played, 
so that he cannot be beaten, and at the worst 
must halve the match. 

Down.—A player is said to be down when his 
opponent has won one or more holes than he has. 

Draw.—Synonymous with Pull. 

Driver.—The wooden club used for playing the 
longest strokes. 

Duff.—To hit the ground so far or so deep 
behind the ball that the ball only travels a short 
distance. 

Face.—The hitting surface of a club head. 

Fog.—Thick, mossy grass. 

Follow-through.—The forward following of 
the club after hitting the ball. 

Foozle.—Any thoroughly bad stroke short of 
missing the ball altogether. 

Fore!—The word shouted by the golfer when 
about to strike to give warning to parties in 
front. 

Fore-caddie—The boy who precedes the 
players to show the line to the hole and to mark 
where the balls lie. 

Full-shot.—A shot played with a full swing, 
and intended to travel as far as possible. 

Gobble.—A ball played too hard at the hole 
which nevertheless goes in. 

Green.—Synonymous with Links or Course; 
also used as a contraction for putting-green. 

Grief.—When a player has played his ball into a 
hazard of any description he is said to be in grief. 
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Grip.—First, the upper part of the club shaft 
gripped by the player; second, the manner of 
gripping the club; third, a narrow ditch on the 
course used as a drain. 

Half-one.—A handicap of one stroke at every 
second hole. 

Half-shot.—A shot played with a half swing, 
and not intended to go as far as a full-shot. 

Halved.—A halved hole is one to which both 
sides have taken the same number of strokes, A 
match is halved when no advantage has been 
gained on either side. 

Hanging ball.—A ball which lies on a down- 
ward slope in the direction in which it has to be 
driven. 

Hazard.—Any kind of difficulty on the course 
into which a golf ball may get, with the exceptions 
mentioned in the Definition, 

Heel.—First, the part of the face or hitting 
surface of the club head nearest the shaft; second, 
to hit the ball with the heel of the club. 

Hole.—First, the entire space of ground be- 
tween the teeing-ground and the hole; second, the 
hole itself; third, to play the ball into the hole. 

Honour.—The privilege of playing first from 
the tee. 

Hook.—To pull the ball round to the left with 
the toe of the club. Synonymous with Draw, 

Horn.—[See Bone.] 

Hose.—The hose or socket is that part of the 
head of an iron club into which the shaft is 
fitted. 

Iron.—A club with an iron head, used chiefly 
for approaching the hole and for lifting the ball 
over obstacles. 

Jerk.—To play a ball so that the club-head 
strikes into the ground after hitting the ball. 

Lie.—The position in which a ball rests on the 
course after it has been played. 

Lift.—To take a ball out of a hazard or from 
the green, according to the rules. 

Like.—To play the like at a given hole is to 
play a stroke which equalises the number played 
by_the opposite side. 

Links.—The ground on which 
played. 

Lott—To raise a ball into the air. 

Lofter.—An iron club used to loft the ball. 

Made.—A player is said to be made when he 
is within a full-shot of the green. 

Mashie.—An iron club which is shorter in the 
head than the iron. 

Match play.—The method of playing a game 
of golf by counting the number of holes gained 
or lost by each side. 

Medal play.—The method of playing a game 
of golf by counting the number of strokes taken 
to the round. (Synonymous with stroke play.) 

NEC eeute curved part of the head next the 
shaft. 

Niblick—An iron club with a round and very 
heavy head, used when great force is necessary 
to extract a ball from its position. 

BN Oc end of the head farthest from the 
shaft. 

Odds.—To play the odds, at a given hole, is to 
play one stroke more than the opposite side. 

One off two, one off three, &c.—When the 
opposite side has played two or three strokes 
more, the other side plays “one off two” or 
“one off three” as the case may be. 

Par.—The par of a hole or round is the total 
number of strokes which should be required for 
them without mistakes, two strokes being allowed 
on_each putting-green. . 

Press.—To put an extra amount of force into 
the stroke. 

Pull.—To play a ball so as to make it curve 
to the left. 


the game is 
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Putt—A stroke played with a putter on the 
putting-green with the object of playing the ball 
up to or into the hole. 

Putter.—A club with cither a wooden or metal 
head, used on the putting-green. 

Quarter-shot.—A shot played with a quarter 
swing. 

Round —A term used to describe a game over 
the whole course, 

Run.—First, the distance a ball travels after 
alighting on the ground; second, to make the ball 
travel along the ground instead of lofting it. 

Scare.—The .part of a wooden club where the 
head and shaft are joined. 

Sclaff.To scrape the surface of the ground 
with the sole of the club head before striking the 
ball. 

Scratch player.—A good player, who receives 
neither handicap nor penalty. 

Set—The players’ equipment of ‘clubs. 

Shaft.—The handle of the club. 

Short Game.—Approaching and putting. 

Slice.—To draw the face of the club across the 
ball so that it curves to the right. 

Socket—[Sce Hose.] 

Sole—The flat part of the club head which 
rests on the ground, 

Spoon.—A wooden club with a lofted face. 
—The elasticity of the club shaft. 

Stance.—The position of the player's feet in 
Playing a stroke, 

S 


teal._—A long putt holed unexpectedly, 

tymie.—A stymie occurs on the putting-green 
when one of the balls lies directly in front of the 
other on the line to the hole, and the balls are 
more than six inches apart. 

Swing.—The method in which the club is swung 
in the act of striking. 

Swipe.—A full shot. 

Tee—The small elevation, usually a pinch of 
sand, from which the ball is struck for the first 
stroke to each hole, or when lifted from a diffi- 
culty in stroke play. 

Teeing-ground.—The marked-out space from 
which the ball must be struck at the commence- 
ment of each hole. 

Third—A handicap of one stroke given at 
every third hole. 

Toe.—Synonymous with Nose. 

Top.—To hit the ball above its centre with the 
lower edge of the club face. 

Up.—A player is said to be up when he has 
gained one or more holes upon his opponent. 

Wrist Shot.—A short stroke played with the 
wrists. Garven G. Smit. 

Tue Rutes or Gor. 
Definitions. 

(1) A “side” consists either of one player or of 
two players. If one player play against another, 
the match is called “a single.’ If two play 
against two, each side playing one ball, the match 
is called “a foursome.” If one play against two 
playing one ball between them, the match is called 
“a threesome.” 

(2) “Advice” is any counsel or suggestion 
which could influence a player in determining the 
line of play, in the choice of a club, or in the 
method of making a stroke. 

(3) The “Course” is the whole area within 
which play is permitted; more particularly, it is 
the ground between the holes which is specially 
prepared for play. 

(4) The ‘iteeing-ground” is the starting place 
for a hole. The front of each teeing-ground shall 
be indicated by two marks placed in a line as 
nearly as possible at right angles to the line of 
play, and the teeing-ground shall include a rect- 
angular space of the depth of two club lengths 
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directly behind the line indicated by the two 
marks, 

(5) “Through the green” is all ground on 
which play is permitted, except hazards and the 
putting-green of the hole that is being played. 

(6) A “hazard” is any bunker, water (except 
casual water), sand, path, road, ditch, bush, or 
rushes. Sand blown on to the grass, or sprinkled 
on the course for its presecvanog, bare patches, 
sheep-tracks, snow, and ice are not hazards. 

rea “Casual water” is any temporary accumu- 
lation of water (whether caused by rainfall, flood- 
ing, or otherwise) which is not one of the or- 
dinary and recognised hazards of the course. 

(8) “Out of bounds” is all ground on which 
play is prohibited. 

(9) A ball is “ out of bounds” when the greater 
part of it lies within a prohibited area. 

(10) The “ putting-green ” is all ground, except 
hazards, within twenty yards of the hole. 

(11) The hole shall be 4¢ in. in diameter, and 
at least 4 in, deep. If a metal lining be used, it 
shall be sunk below the lip of the hole and its 
outer diameter shall not exceed 4% in. 

(12) The term “loose impediments” denotes 
any obstructions not fixed or growing, and in- 
cludes dung, worm-casts, mole-hills, snow, and 
ice, 

(13) A “stroke” is the forward movement of 
the club made with the intention of striking the 
ball, or any contact between the head of the club 
and the ball resulting in movement of the ball, 
except in the case of a ball accidentally knocked 
off a tee (Rule 2 (1)). 

(14) A “penalty stroke” is a stroke added to 
the score of a side under certain rules, and does 
not affect the rotation of play. 

(15) The side which plays off first from a 
teeing-ground is said to have the “ honour.” 

(16) In “teeing,” the ball may be placed on 
the ground, or on sand or other substance in 
order to raise it off the ground. 

(17) A player has “addressed the ball” when 
he lias taken his stance and grounded his club, 
or, if in a hazard, when he has taken his stance 
preparatory to striking at the ball. 

(8) A ball is “in play” as soon as the player 
has made a stroke at a teeing-ground, and it 
remains in play until holed out, except when 
lifted in accordance with the rules. 

(19) A ball is deemed to “move” if it leave 
its original position in the least degree; but it is 
not considered to “move” if it merely oscillate 
and come to rest in its original position, 

(20) A ball is “lost” if it be not found within 
five minutes after the search for it has begun. 

(21) The reckoning of strokes is kept by the 
terms— the odd,” “two more,” “three more,” &c., 
and “one off three,” “one off two,” “the like.” 
The reckéning of holes is kept by the terms—so 
many “holes up,” or “all even,” and so many 
“to play.” 

A side is said to be “dormy” when it is as 
many holes up as there are holes remaining to be 
played. 


General and Through the Green. 

1—(1) The Game of Golf is played by two 
sides, each playing with its own ball, with clubs 
made in conformity with the directions laid down 
in the clause on “form and make of golf clubs.” 

The game consists in each side playing a ball 
from a teeing-ground into a hole by successive 
strokes, The hole is won by the side which holes 
its ball in fewer strokes than the opposing side, 
except as otherwise provided for in the Rules. 

The hole is halved if both sides hole out in the 
same number of strokes. 

(2) A match consists of one round of the 
course unless it be otherwise agreed. A match 
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is won by the side which is leading by a number 
of holes greater than the number of holes re- 
maining to be played. 

A match is halved if each side win the same 
number of holes, 

Matches constituted of singles, threesomes, or 
foursomes shall have precedence of and be en- 
titled to pass any other kind of match. 

A single player has no standing, and shall 
always give way to a match of any kind. 

Any match playing a whole round shall be 
entitled to pass a match playing a shorter round. 

If a match fail to keep its place on the green, 
and lose in distance more than one clear hole on 
the players in front, it may be passed, on request 
being made. 

2—(1)A match begins by each side playing a 
ball from the first teeing-ground. 

A ball played from outside the limits of the 
teeing-ground, or played by a player when his 
opponent should have had the honour, may be at 
once recalled by the opposing side, and may be 
re-teed without penalty. 

If a ball fall or be knocked off a tee by the 
player in addressing it, it may be re-teed without 
penalty ; if the ball be struck when so moving, no 
penalty shall be incurred. 

(2) The option of taking the honour at the 
aa teeing-ground shall, if necessary, be decided 
y_ lot. 

The side which wins a hole shall take the 
honour at the next teeing-ground. If a hole has 
been halved, the side which had the honour at 
the previous teeing-ground shall retain it. 

On beginning a new match, the winner of the 
long match in the previous round shall take the 
honour; if the previous long match was halved, 
the side which last won a hole shall take the 
honour. 

» 3—In a threesome or foursome the partners 
shall strike off alternately from the teeing- 
grounds, and shall strike alternately during the 
play of each hole. 

If a player play when his partner should have 
played, his side shall lose the hole. 

4—(1) A player may not ask for nor willingly 
receive advice from anyone except his own caddie, 
his partner, or his partner’s caddie. 

(2) A player may employ a fore-caddie, but 
may not receive advice from him. 

(3) When playing through the green, or from 
a hazard, a player may have the line to the hole 
indicated to him, but no mark shall be placed nor 
shall anyone stand on the proposed line, in order 
to indicate it, while the stroke is being made. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

5.—The ball must be fairly struck at with the 
head of the club, not pushed, scraped, nor 
spooned. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

6—A ball must be played wherever it lies or 
the hole be given up, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Rules and Local Rules. 

7-—When the balls are in play, the bail farther 
from the hole shall be played first. Through the 
green, or in a hazard, if a player play when his 
opponent should have played, the opponent may 
at once recall the stroke. A ball so recalled shall 
be dropped as near as possible to the place where 
it lay, without penalty. 

8—A ball shall be dropped in the following 
manner :—The player himself shall drop it. He 
shall face the hole, stand erect, and drop the ball 
behind him over his shoulder. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 
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If, in the act of dropping, the ball touch the 
player, he shall incur no penalty, and, if it roll 
into a hazard, the player may re-drop the ball 
without penalty. 

9g—(1) A ball in play may not be touched 
before the hole is played out, except as provided 
for in the Rules. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
one stroke. 

The player may, without penalty, touch his ball 
with his club in the act of addressing it, provided 
he does not move it. 

A ball in play may, with the opponent’s consent, 
be lifted for the purpose of identification, but it 
must be carefully replaced. 

(2) If the player's ball move the opponent's 
ball through the green or in a hazard, the .oppo- 
nent, if he choose, may drop a ball, without 
penalty, as near as possible to the place where 
his ball lay, but this must be done before another 
stroke is played by either side. 

10.—In playing through the green, irregularities 
of surface which could in any way affect the 
player's stroke shall not be removed nor pressed 
down by the player, his partner, or either of their 
caddies: a player is, however, always entitled to 
place his feet firmly on the ground when taking 
his stance. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

11.—Any flag-stick, guide-flag, movable guide- 
post, wheel-barrow, tool, roller, grass-cutter, box, 
vehicle, or similar obstruction may be removed. 
A ball moved in removing such an obstruction 
shall be replaced without penalty. A ball lying 
on or touching such an obstruction, or lying on 
or touching clothes, or nets, or ground under 
repair or covered up or opened for the purpose 
of the upkeep of the course, or lying in one of 
the holes, or in a guide-flag hole, or in a hole 
made by the greenkeeper, may be lifted and 
dropped without penalty as near as possible to 
the place where it lay, but not nearer to the hole. 
A ball lifted in a hazard, under such circum- 
stances, shall be dropped in the hazard. pio 

12—(1) Any loose impediment lying’ within a 
club length of the ball and not being in or touch- 
ing a hazard, may be remoyed without penalty; 
if the ball move after any such loose impediment 
has been touched by the player, his partner, or 
either of their caddies, the player shall be deemed 
to have caused the ball to move, and the penalty 
shall be one stroke. : ; 

(2) A loose impediment lying more than a club 
length from the ball may not be moved under 
penalty of the loss of the hole, unless the loose 
impediment lie on the putting-green (see Rule 28 


1)). 
‘ (3) When a ball is in play, if a player, or his 
partner, or either of their caddies accidentally 
move his or their ball, or by touching anything 
cause it to move, the penalty shall be one stroke. 
(4) If.a ball in play move after the player has 
grounded his club in the act of addressing it, or, 
if a ball in play being in a hazard move after the 
player has taken his stance to play it, he shall be 
deemed to have caused it to move, and the penalty 
shall be one stroke. XL . x 
Note.—lf the player has lifted a loose impedi- 
ment (see Rules 12 (1) and 28 (1)) and the ball 
has not moved until the player has grounded his 
club, he shall only be deemed to have caused the 
ball to move under Section (4) of this Rule, and 
the penalty shall be one stroke. : r 
13.—A player shall not play while his ball is 
moving, under the penalty of the loss of the hole, 
except in the case of a teed ball (Rule 2), or a 
ball struck twice (Rule 14), or a ball in water 
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(Rule 26). When the ball only begins to move 
while the player is making his backward or for- 
ward swing, he shall incur no penalty under this 
Kule, but he is not exempted from the provisions 
of Rule 12 (1) or Rule 28 (1) and of Rule 12 
(3) and (4). 4 

14.—If a player, when making a stroke, strike 
the ball twice, the penalty shall be one stroke, 
but he shall incur no further penalty by reason of 
his having played while his ball was moving. 

15.—Betore striking at a ball in play, a player 
shall not move, bend, nor break anything fixed 
or growing, except so far as is necessary to enable 
him fairly to take his stance in addressing the 
ball, or in making his backward or forward 
swing. The club may only be grounded lightly, 
and not pressed on the ground. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shail be 
the loss of the hole. “a 

16—When the balls lie within a club length of 
each other through the green or in a hazard, the 
ball lying nearer to the hole may, at the option 
of either the player or the opponent, be lifted 
until the other ball is played, and shall then be 
replaced as near as possible to the place where 
it lay. 
lf either ball be accidentally moved in comply- 
ing with this Rule, no penalty shall be incurred, 
and the ball so moved shall be replaced. 

If the lie of the lifted ball be altered in play- 
ing the other ball, the lifted ball may be placed 
as near as possible to the place where it lay 
and in a lie similar to that which it originally 
occupied. 

17.—(1) If a ball in motion be stopped or 
deflected by any agency outside the match, or by 
a fore-caddie, it is a rub of the green and the 
ball shall be played from the spot where it lies. 

(2) If a ball lodge in anytiing moving a ball 
shall be dropped, or if on the putting-green, 
placed, as near as possible to the place where 
the object was when the ball lodged in it, without 
penalty. 

(3) If a ball at rest be displaced by any agency 
outside the match, except wind, the player shall 
drop a ball as near as possible to the place where 
it lay, without penalty; and if the ball be dis- 
placed on the putting-green, it shall be replaced 
without penalty. 

18—If a player's ball strike, or be stopped, or 
be moved by an opponent or an opponent's caddie 
or clubs, the opponent shall lose the hole, except 
as provided for in Rule 22 (3) and Rule 33. 

19.—If a player's ball strike or be stopped by 
himself, or his partner, or either of their caddies, 
or their clubs, his side shall lose the hole. 

20.—(1) If a player play the opponent's ball 
his side shall lose the hole, unless :— 

(a) The opponent then play the player's ball, 
in which case the penalty is cancelled, and the 
hole shall be played out with the balls thus ex- 
changed. 

(b) The mistake occur through wrong informa- 
tion given by an opponent or his caddie, in which 
case there shall be no penalty; if the mistake be 
discovered before the opponent has played, it 
shall be rectified by dropping a ball as near as 
possible to the place where the opponent's ball 
lay. ee the putting-green the ball shall be re- 
placed. 

(2) If a player play a stroke with the ball of 
anyone not engaged in the match, and the mistake 
be discovered and intimated to his opponent be- 
fore his opportent has played his next stroke, there 
shall be no penalty; if the mistake be not dis- 
coyered and so intimated until after the opponent 
has played his next stroke, the player’s side shall 
lose the hole. 
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21.—If a ball be “lost,” except in water, casual 
water, or out of bounds, the player's side shall 
lose the hole, unless it is afterwards discovered 
that the opponent's ball is also lost, when the 
hole shall be halved, 

22.—(1) If a ball lie in fog, bent, bushes, long 
grass, or the like, only so much thereof shall be 
touched as will enable the player to find his ball. 

(2) If a ball be completely covered by sand, 
only so much thereof may be removed as will 
enable the player to see the top of the ball; if the 
ball be touched in removing the sand, no penalty 
shall be incurred. 

(3) If a player or his caddie when searching 
for an opponent's ball accidentally touch or move 
it, no penalty shall be incurred, and the ball, if 
moved, shall be replaced. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

23.—(1) If a ball lie out of bounds, the player 
shall play his next stroke as nearly as possible at 
the spot from which the ball which is out of 
bounds was played. If the ball was played out of 
bounds from the tecing-ground, the player may 
tee a ball for his next stroke; in every other 
case the ball shall be dropped. 

(2) If a player after making a stroke be doubt- 
ful whether his ball is out of bounds or not, he 
may play another ball as provided for in par. (1) 
of this Rule, but if it be discovered that the first 
ball is not out of bounds, it shall continue in play 
without penalty. 

On reaching the place where the first ball is 
likely to be, if the player or his opponent be still 
in doubt, the player is not entitled to presume 
that the first ball is out of bounds till he has 
made a search of five minutes. 

(3) A player has the right at any time of ascer- 
taining whether his opponent’s ball is out of 
bounds or not, before his opponent can compel 
him to continue his play. 

(4) A player may stand out of bounds to play 
a ball lying within bounds. 

24.—If a ball split into separate pieces, another 
ball may be dropped where any piece lies, If a 
ball crack or become unfit for play, the player 
may change it on intimating to his opponent his 
intention to do so. Mud adhering to a ball shall 
not be considered as making it unfit for play. 


Hazards and Casual Water, 


25.—When a ball lies in or touches a hazard, 
nothing shall be done which can in any way 
improve its lie; the club shall not touch the 
ground, nor shall anything be touched or moved, 


* before the player strikes at the ball, subject to 


the following exceptions:—(1) The player may 
place his feet firmly on the ground for the pur- 
pose of taking his stance; (2) in addressing the 
ball, or in the backward or forward swing, any 
grass, bent, bush, or other growing substance, or 
the side of a bunker, wall, paling, or other im- 
movable obstacle may be touched; (3) steps or 
planks placed in a hazard by the Green Com- 
mittee for access to or egress from such hazard 
may be removed, and if a ball be moved m so 
doing, it shall be replaced without penalty; (4) 
any loose impediment may be lifted from the 
putting-green; (5) pueiplayer shall be entitled to 
find his ball as provided for by Rule 22. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

26.—When a ball is in water a player may, 
without penalty, strike at it while it is moving, 
but he must not delay to make his stroke in order 
to allow the wind or current to better the position 
of the ball, under penalty of the loss of the hole. 

27.—(1) If a ball lie or be lost in a recognised 
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water hazard (whether the ball lie in water or 
not) or in casual water in a hazard, the player 
may drop a ball under penalty of one stroke either 
(a) behind the hazard, keeping the spot at which 
the ball crossed the margin of the hazard between 
himself and the hole, or (b) in the hazard, keep- 
ing the spot at which the ball entered the water 
between himself’and the hole. 

(2) If a ball lie or be lost in casual water 
through the green, the player may drop a ball, 
without penalty, within two club lengths of the 
margin, as near as possible to the spot where the 
ball lay, but not nearer to the hole. 

If a ball when dropped roll into the water, it 
may be re-dropped without penalty. 

3) If a ball on the putting-green lie in casual 
water, or if casual water intervene between a ball 
lying on the putting-green and the hole, the ball 
may be played where it lies, or it may be lifted 
without penalty and placed by hand, either within 
two club lengths directly behind the spot from 
which the ball was lifted, or in the nearest posi- 
tion to that spot which is not nearer to the hole 
and which affords a putt to the hole without 
casual water intervening. 

(4) A ball lying so near to casual water that 
the water interferes with the player's stance may 
be treated as if it lay in casual water, under the 
preceding sections of this Rule. 

(5) If it be impossible from want of space in 
which to play, or from any other cause, for a 
player to drop a ball in conformity with Sections 
(1) and (2) of this Rule, or to place it in con- 
formity with Section (3), he shall “drop” or 
“place” as nearly as possible within the limits 
ee down in these sections, but not nearer to the 
hole, 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 


Putting-Green. 


28.—(1) Any loose impediment may be lifted 
from the putting-green, irrespective of the posi- 
tion of the player's ball. If the player's ball, 
when on the putting-green, move after any loose 
impediment lying within six inches of it has been 
touched by the player, his partner, or either of 
their caddies, the player shall be deemed to have 
caused it to move and the penalty shall be one 
stroke. 

(2) Dung, worm-casts, snow, and ice may be 
scraped aside with a club, but the club must not 
be laid more than its own weight upon the ground, 
nor must anything be pressed down either with 
the club or in any other way. 

(3) The line of the putt must not be touched, 
except by placing the club immediately in front 
of the ball in the act of addressing it, and as 
above authorised. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 

the loss of the hole, 
. 29.—(1) When the player's ball is on the putt- 
ing-green, the player's caddie, his partner, or his 
partner's caddie may, before the stroke is played, 
point out a direction for putting, but in doing 
this they shall not touch the ground on the pro- 
posed line of the putt. No mark shall be placed 
anywhere on the putting-green. 

(2) Any player or caddie engaged in the match 
may stand at the hole, but no player or caddie 
shall endeavour, by moving or otherwise, to in- 
fiuence the action of the wind upon the ball. 

_A player is, however, always entitled to send 
his own caddie to stand at the hole while he plays 
his stroke. 

. Either side may refuse to allow a person who 
is not engaged in the match to stand at the hole. 
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The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

30.—When the player's ball lies on the putting- 
green, he shall not play until the opponent's ball 
is at rest, 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole, 

31.—(1) When the balls lie within six inches 
of each other on the putting-green (the distance 
to be measured from their nearest points), the 
ball lying nearer to the hole may, at the option 
of either the player or the opponent, be lifted 
until the other ball is played, and the lifted ball 
shall then be replaced as near as possible to the 
place where it lay. 

If either ball be accidentally moved in comply- 
ing with this Rule, no penalty shall be incurred, 
and the ball so moved shall be replaced. 

(2) On the putting-green, if a player play when 
his opponent should have played, the stroke may 
be at once recalled by the opponent, and the ball 
replaced. 

Note—For a ball which is displaced on a putt- 
ing-green, see Rule 17 (2) and (3). 

For a player playing the opponent’s ball on a 
putting-green see Rule 20 (1). 

For casual water on a putting-green see Rule 27 


3). 

32—(1) Either side is entitled to have the flag- 
stick removed when approaching the hole; if a 
player's ball strike the flag-stick, which has been 
so remoyed by himself, or his partner, or either 
of their caddies, his side shall lose the hole. 

If the ball rest against the flag-stick which is 
in the hole, the player shall be entitled to remove 
the flag-stick, and, if the ball fall into the hole, 
the player shall be deemed to have holed out at 
his last stroke. 

(2) If the player's ball knock the opponent's 
ball into the hole, the opponent shall be deemed 
to have holed out at his last stroke. 

If the player’s ball move the opponent's ball, the 
opponent, if he choose, may replace it, but this 
must be done before another stroke is played by 
either side. 

If the player's ball stop on the spot formerly 
occupied by the opponent's ball, and the opponent 
declare his intention to replace his ball, the player 
shall first play another stroke, after which the 
opponent shall replace and play his ball. 

(3) If the player has holed out and the oppo- 
nent then plays to the lip of the hole, the player 
may knock the ball away, but the opponent, if 
asked, shall play his next stroke without delay. 

If the opponent's ball lie on the lip of the hole, 
the player, after holing out, may knock the ball 
away, claiming the hole if holing at the like, and 
the half if holing at the odd, provided that the 
player's ball does not strike the opponent’s ball 
and set it in motion; if the player neglect to 
knock away the opponent's ball, and it fall into 
the hole, the opponent shall be deemed to have 
holed out at his last stroke. 

33—When a player has holed out and his 
opponent has been left with a stroke for the half, 
nothing that the player who has holed out can 
do shall deprive him of the half which he has 
already gained. 


General Penalty. 


34.—Where no penalty for the breach of a 
Rule is stated, the penalty shall be the loss of the 
hole. 

Disputes. 


35.—An umpire or referee, when appointed, shall 
take cognisance of any breach of rule that he 
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may observe, whether he be appealed to on the 
point or not. , - 
36.—If a dispute arise on any point, a claim 
must be made before the players strike off from 
the next tecing-ground, or, in the case of the last 
hole of the round, before they leave the putting- 
green. The players have the right of determining 
to whom the point shall be referred, but should 
they not agree, either side may have it referred 
officially through the Secretary of the Club to the 
Rules of Golf Committee, whose decision shall be 


final. If the point in dispute be not covered by 
the Rules of-Golf, the arbiters shall decide it by 
equity. 


. RECOMMENDATIONS FoR Locar Rutes. 


When necessary, Local Rules should be made 
for such obstructions as trees, hedges, fixed seats, 
fences, gates, railways, and walls, for such diffi- 
culties as rabbit scrapes, hoof marks, and other 
damage caused to the course by animals, and for 
such local conditions as the existence of mud 
which may be held to interfere with the proper 
playing of the game. 

When a ball is lifted under a Local Rule, as in 
the case of a ball lifted from a putting-green 
other than that of the hole which is being played, 
the Rules of Golf Committee recommends that if 
it is to be played from “through the green,” it 
should be dropped; if it is to be played on the 
putting-green of the hole that is being played, it 
should be placed. 


Form anp Make or Gotr Cruns. 


The Rules of Golf Committee intimates that it 
will not sanction any substantial departure from 
the traditional and accepted form and make of 
golf clubs, which, in its opinion, consist of a 
plain shaft and a head which does not contain 
any mechanical contrivance, such as springs; it 
also regards as illegal the use of such clubs as 
those of the mallet-headed type, or such clubs 
as have the neck so bent as to produce a similar 
effect, 

Note—The Rules of Golf Committee intimates 
that the following general considerations will 
guide it in interpreting this rule;—(1) The head 
of a golf club shall be so constructed that the 
length of the head from the back of the heel to 
the toe shall be greater than the breadth from 
the face to the back of the head. (2) The shaft 
shall be fixed to the heel, or to a neck, socket, 
or hose which terminates at the heel. (3) The 
lower part of the shaft shall, if produced, meet 
the heel of the club, or (as for example in the 
case of the Park and Fairlie clubs) a point oppo- 
site the heel, either to right or left, when the club 
is soled in the ordinary position for play.” 


Etiquette of Golf. 


1. No one should stand close to or directly 
behind the ball, move, or talk when a player is 
making a stroke. 

On the putting-green no one should stand be- 
yond the hole in the line of a player's stroke. 

2. The player who has the honour should be 
allowed to play before his opponent tees the ball. 

3. No player should play from the tee until the 
party in front have played their second strokes 
and are out of range, nor play up to the putting- 
green till the party in front have holed out and 
moved away. 

4, Players who have holed out should not try 
their putts over again when other players are 
following them. 

5. Players looking for a lost ball should allow 
other matches coming up to pass them; they 
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should signal to the players following them to 
pass, and, having given such a signal, they should 
not continue their play until these players have 
passed and are out of reach, 

6. Turf cut or displaced by a player should be 
at once replaced and pressed down with the foot. 

7. A player should carefully fill up all holes 
made by himself in a bunker. 

8. Players should see that their caddies do not 
injure the holes by standing close to them when 
the ground is soft. 

9. A player who has incurred a penalty stroke 
should intimate the fact to his opponent as soon 
as possible. 


Spectra Rutes ror Marcu Pray Competitions. 


1. On the putting-green, if the competitor whose 
ball is the nearer to the hole play first, his ball 
shall be at once replaced. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the disqualification of both competitors. 

2. A competitor shall not waive any penalty 
incurred by his opponent, under penalty of dis- 
qualification. 

3. Competitors shall not agree to exclude the 
operation of any Rule or Local Rule, under 
penalty of disqualification. 

The Rules of Golf Committee recommends that 
players should not concede putts to their oppo- 
nents. 


Rures ror Turee-Bart, Best Batt, anp Four- 
Batt Martcues, 
Definitions. 

(1) Where three players play against each 
other, each playing his own ball, the match is 
called a three-ball match. 

(2) When one player plays his ball against the 
best ball of two or more players, the match is 
called a best ball match. 

(3) When two players play their better ball 
against the better ball of two other players, the 
match is called a four-ball match. 

General. 

1. Any player may have any ball in the match 
lifted or played, at the option of its owner, if 
he consider that it might interfere with or be of 
assistance to a player or side. 

2. lf a player’s bali move any other ball in the 
match, the moved ball must be replaced as near 
as possible to the spot where it lay, without 


penalty. 

3 Through the green a player shall incur no 
penalty for playing when an opponent should 
have done so, and the stroke shall not be recalled. 

On the putting-green the stroke may be recalled 
by an opponent, but no penalty shall be incurred. 


Three-Ball Matches. 


4. During a three-ball match if no player is 
entitled at a tecing-ground to claim the honour 
from both opponents, the same order of striking 
shall be followed as at the last tecing-ground. 

5. In a three-ball match, if a player’s ball strike, 
or be stopped, or moved by an opponent or an 
opponent’s caddie or clubs, that opponent shall 
lose the hole to the player. As regards the other 
Spponent the occurrence shall be treated as a rub 
of the green. 


Best Ball and Four-Ball Matches, 


6, Balls belonging to the same side may be 
played in the order the side deems best. 

7. If a player’s ball strike, or be stopped, or 
moved by an opponent, or an opponent’s caddie 
or clubs, the opponent's side shall lose the hole. 
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8. Ii a player’s ball (the player being one of a 
side) strike, or be stopped by himself, or his 
partner, or cither of their caddies or clubs, only 
that player shall be disqualified for that hole. 

9. If a player play a stroke with his partner's 
ball, and the mistake be discovered and intimated 
to the other side before an opponent has played 
another stroke, the player shall be disqualified 
for that hole, and his partner shall drop a ball 
as near as possible to the spot from which his 
ball was played, without penalty. Ii the mistake 
be not discovered till after the opponent has 
played a stroke, the player’s side shall lose the 
hole. 

10. In all other cases where a player would by 
the Rules of Golf incur the loss of the hole, he 
shall be disqualified for that hole, but the dis- 
qualification shall not apply to his partner. 


SpectaL Rures For Stroke Competitions. 
Rules for the Conduct of Stroke Competitions. 


Wherever the word Committee is used in these 
Rules, it refers to the Committee in charge of the 
Competition. 

1.—(1) In Stroke Competitions the competitor 
who holes the stipulated round or rounds in the 
fewest strokes shall be the winner. 

(2) Competitors shall play in couples; if from 
any cause there be a single competitor, the Com- 
mittee shall either provide him with a player, or 
select a marker for him and allow him to compete 
alone. 

The order and times of starting should, when 
possible, be determined by ballot. 

(3) Competitors should strike off from the first 
tee in the order in which their names appear upon 
the starting list. Thereafter the honour should 
be taken as in match play, but if a competitor by 
mystake play out of turn, no penalty shall be 
incurred, and the stroke cannot be recalled, 

2—(1) Competitors shall start in the order and 
at the times arranged by the Committee. They 
shall not discontinue play nor delay to start on 
account of bad weather or for any other reason 
whatever, except such as the Committee may con- 
sider satisfactory. 

he penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
disqualification. 
_ (2) If the Committee consider that the course 
is not in a playable condition, or that insufficient 
light renders the proper playing of the game 
impossible, it shall at any time have power to 
declare the day's play null and void. 

3—If the lowest scores be made by two or 
more competitors, the tie or ties shall be decided 
by another round to be played on the same day; 
but if the Committee determine that this is in- 
expedient or impossible, it shall appoint a day and 
time for the decision of the tie or ties. 

Should an uneven number of competitors tie, 
their names shall be drawn by ballot, and placed 
upon a list; the competitors shall then piay in 
couples in the order in which their names appear. 
The single competitor shall be provided for by 
the Committee either under Rule 1 (2), or by 
allowing three competitors to play together if 
their unanimous consent has been obtained. 

4.—(1) New holes should be made on the day 
on which Stroke Competitions begin. 

(2) On the day of the Competition, before 
starting, no competitor shall play on, or on to, any 
of the putting-greens, nor shall he intentionally 
play at any hole of the stipulated round which is 
within his reach, under penalty of disqualification. 

5.—(1)The score for each hole shall be kept by 
a marker or by each competitor noting the other's 
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Should more than one marker keep a 
each shall sign the part of the score for 
The score should be 
On completion of the 
hall be signed by the 


score. 
score, 
which he is responsible. 
called out after each hole, 
stipulated round the card 
person who has marked it, and the competitor 
shall see that it is handed in as soon as reasonably 
possible. The penalty for a breach of this Rule 
shall be disqualification. 

Scoring cards should be issued with the date 
and the player's name entered on the card. 

2) Competitors must satisfy themselves before 
the cards are handed in that the scores for each 
hole are correctly marked, as no alteration can be 
made on any card after it has been returned. If 
it be found that a competitor has returned a score 
lower than that actually played, he shall be. dis- 
qualified. For the additions of the scores marked 
the Committee shall be responsible. 

(3) If, on the completion of the stipulated 
round, a player is doubtful whether he has in- 
curred a penalty at any hole, he may enclose his 
scoring card with a_ written statement of the 
circumstances to the Committee, who shall decide 
what penalty, if any, has been incurred. 


Rules for Play in Stroke Competitions. 


A Competitor shall not ask for nor willingly 
receive advice from anyone except his caddie. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
disqualification. 

7.—lf at any hole a competitor play his first 
stroke from outside the limits of the teeing- 
ground, he shall count that stroke, tee a ball, and 
play his second stroke from within these limits. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
disqualification. 

8—(1) A competitor shall hole out with his 
own ball at every hole. The penalty for a breach 
of this Rule’shall be disqualification, 

(2) If a competitor play a stroke with a ball 
other than his own he shall incur po penalty 
provided he then play his own ball; but if he 
play two consecutive strokes with a wrong ball, 
he shall be disqualified. 

(3) In a hazard, if a competitor play more 
than one stroke with a ball other than his own 
and the mistake be discovered before he has 
played a stroke with the wrong ball from outside 
the limits of the hazard, he shall incur no penalty 
provided he then play his own ball. 

The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
disqualification. 

9.—lf a competitor’s ball strike or be stopped 
by himself, his clubs, or his caddie, the penalty 
shall be one stroke, except as provided for in 
Stroke Rule 13 (1). 

10.—(1) If a competitor's ball strike or be 
stopped by another competitor, or his clubs, or his 
caddie, it is a rub of the green, and the ball shall 
be played from where it lies, except as provided 
for in Stroke Rule 13 (1). If a competitor’s ball 
which is at rest be accidentally moved by another 
competitor, or his caddie, or his clubs, or his ball, 
or any outside agency except wind, it shall be 
replaced as near as possible to the spot where it 
lay. The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall 
be disqualification. 

(2) A competitor may have any other player's 
ball played or lifted, at the option of its owner, 
if he find that it interferes with his play. 

11.—(1) A ball may be lifted from any place on 
the course under penalty of two strokes. If the 
player lift a ball in accordance with this rule he 
may tee and play a ball behind the place from 
which the ball was lifted; if this be impossible 
he shall tee and play a ball as near as possible 
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to the place from which the ball was lifted, but 
not nearer the hole. 

In preparing a tee as above authorised, the 
player is exempted from the restrictions imposed 
by Rule 15. 

The penalty for a breach of this Section of the 
Rule shall be disqualification. 

(2) For the purpose of identification, a com- 
petitor may at any time lift and carefully replace 
his ball in the presence of the player with whom 
he is competing. 

The penalty for a breach of this Section of the 
Rule shall be one stroke. 

12.—If a ball be “lost” (except in water, casual 
water, or out of bounds) the competitor shall, 
whether he has played from “through the green” 
or from a hazard, return as near as possible to 
the spot from which the ball was struck, and 
there tee a ball under penalty of ore stroke. 

[Under this Rule a ball shall only be considered 
lost when it has not been found after a search of 
five minutes. ] 

13.—(1) When a pompetiogs ball lying within 
twenty yards of the hole is played, and strikes, 
or is stopped by, the flag-stick or the person 
standing at the hole, the penalty shall be two 
strokes. 

(2) When both balls are on the putting green, 
if a competitor's ball strike the ball of the player 
with whom he is competing, the competitor shall 
incur a penalty of one stroke, and the ball which 
was struck shall be at once replaced. See Stroke 
Rule 10 (1). 

(3) The competitor whose ball is the further 
from the hole may have the ball which is nearer 
to the hole lifted or played at the option of its 
owner. If the latter refuse to comply with this 
Rule when requested to do so, he shall be dis- 
qualified. 

(4) If the competitor whose ball is the nearer 
to the hole consider that his ball might be of 
assistance to the player with whom he is compet- 
ing, he should lift it or play first. 

(5) If the competitor whose ball is the nearer 
to the hole lift his ball while the player's ball is 
in motion, he shall incur a penalty of one stroke. 

(6) If a competitor or his caddie pick up his 

ball from the putting-green before it is holed out 
(except as provided for above), he shall, before 
he has struck off from the next tee, or, in the 
case of the last hole of the round, before he has 
left the putting-green, be permitted to replace the 
ball under penalty of two strokes. 
Where in the Rules of Golf the penalty 
for the breach of any Rule is the loss of the hole, 
in Stroke Competitions the penalty shall be the 
loss of two strokes, except where otherwise pro- 
vided for in these Special Rules. 

15.—The Rules of Golf, so far as they are not 
at variance with these Special Rules, shall apply 
to Stroke Competitions. 

16.—If a dispute arise on any point it shall be 
decided by the Committee, whose decision shall 
be final, unless an appeal be made to the Rules 
of Golf Committee, as provided for in Rule 36. 


14.— 


Spectat Rures ror Bocey Competitions. 


1. The Rules of Golf for Match Play and the 
Local Rules, so far as they are not at variance 
with the following special Rules, shall apply to 
Bogey Competitions. 

2. A Bogey, Competition is played by holes won 
or lost against a fixed (or bogey) score for each 
hole. The competitor who makes the best return 
against this fixed score shall be the winner. The 
Captain, or, in his absence, the Secretary, shall 
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direct how ties shall be played off, and shall settle 
all disputes. 

3. The result of each hole shall be kept by a 
qualified marker, or by one competitor noting 
another competitor's score, and he shall mark on 
an authorised card the total figures taken at 
every hole immediately after the hole is played, 
adding for a hole won, O for a hole arveat 
and — for a hole lost, against the bogey score: 
Where a hole is lost or given up the — sign shall 
be deemed sufficient indication without marking 
the figures taken, but in all other cases both the 
figure and the sign must be given at each hole. 
On completion of the round of 18 holes the card 
shall be signed by the marker, and handed to the 
Secretary, or placed in a box provided for that 
purpose, after which no correction nor alteration 
can be made; but if a hole has been marked 
wrongly in favour of a competitor, or if a handi- 
cap stroke has been taken or given at a wrong 
hole, or if the signs and figures do not in every 
case agree, his card shall be disallowed. 

In handicap competitions it is usual to provide 
each eompestag with a card showing the holes 
at which he receives or gives strokes, but if this 
has not been done, the responsibility devolves on 
the competitor to ascertain his correct handicap. 

4. It is usual to observe the honour when play- 
ing from the teeing-ground, and order of play, 
when playing through the green, but there is no 
penalty for a breach of those rules, and a ball 
cannot be recalled. P 

5. If at any hole a competitor ey his first 
stroke from outside the limits 0} ie tecing- 
ground, he shall count that stroke, tee a ball, and 
play his second stroke from within these limits. 

f a competitor's ball strike himself, or his 
caddie, or his clubs, he shall lose a stroke. S 

7. (1) A competitor shall hole out with his 
own ball at every hole. The penalty for a breach 
of this Rule shall be the loss of the hole. 

(2) If a competitor play a stroke with a ball 
other than his own he shall incur no penalty pro- 
vided he then play his own ball; but if he play 
two consecutive strokes with a wrong ball, he 
shall lose the hole. 

(3) Exception in Hazards—In a hazard, if a 
competitor play more than one stroke with a ball 
other than his own and the mistake be discovered 
before he has played a stroke with the wron 
ball from outside the limits of the hazard, he shall 
ee no penalty provided he then play his own 
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The penalty for a breach of this Rule shall be 
the loss of the hole. 

8 A competitor shall not play on, or on to, a 
putting-green, nor intentionally play at any hole of 
the stipulated round within his reach, before com- 
peting, under penalty of disqualification. (This 
rule shall only apply to a Bogey Competition 
played on one fixed day. “ 

9. If a competitor's ball strike another com- 
petitor, or his caddie, or his clubs, there is no 
penalty. The incident is treated as “a rub of the 
green,” and the ball is played from where it lies. 

10. When a competitor's ball, lying within 20 
yards of the hole, is played and strikes cither the 
flag-stick or the person standing at the hole, the 
Benay shall be the loss of the hole to the player. 

11. If a competitor’s ball be played or displaced 
by another competitor or his caddie, or his club, 
or his ball, there is no penalty; but the displaced 
ball shall be replaced by hand in a similar lie as 
near as possible to that it was moved from. 

12. A competitor may have another competitor's 
ball lifted from any part of the course if he 
considers it in any way interferes with his stroke; 
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tut when both balls are on the putting-green a 
competitor may require the ball lying nearer the 
hole to be either lifted or holed out (at owner's 
option), but if he fail to make this request, and 
his ball strike his fellow-competitor’s ball, he shall 
a stroke, and the ball must be replaced. 

A competitor shall not play with a profes- 
sional unless specially authorised by the Green 
Committee, nor may he receive advice from any- 
one but his caddie. 

14. A competitor shall not discontinue play on 
account of bad weather, nor for any other reason 
except such as shall be satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee of the Club in charge of the competition. 

15. A competitor is not only playing against his 
personal opponent, but against all other competi- 
tors, and therefore, in fairness to all, the marker 
must be particular to see that the rules are strictly 
enforced. Any breach of these special rules shall 
render a competitor's card useless unless the rules 
provide otherwise. 
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GOOSE, WILD.—Six species of wild 
geese are more or less commonly met with 
in the British Islands. These are the Grey 
Lag, the Bean, the Pink-footed, the White- 
fronted, the Bernicle, and the Brent goose. 
In addition to the half-dozen enumerated, 
there are some others which may be looked 
upon as rare or occasional visitors, and in 
this class may be placed the Red-breasted 
and the Snow goose; whilst two sub- 
species, the Lesser White-fronted and the 
White-bellied form of the Brent goose, may 
also be regarded as of this class. Others 
might perhaps be deemed to have the right 
to inclusion in the list of British geese, but 
as some of them—notably the Canadian 
and Egyptian geese—are now kept in a 
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state of semi-domestication in various parts 
of the country, the occurrence of really 
wild visitors is always difficult to determine. 

The Grey Lag Goose (Anser cinereus) 
is our only resident wild goose. It breeds 
in the north of Scotland, in the counties 
of Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, as well 
as in the Hebrides; formerly in Islay, and 
still in North Uist; but is, notwithstanding, 
the scarcest of our wild geese. This per- 
haps may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that it prefers a more temperate climate than 
the rest of the British geese, its breeding 
haunts and winter quarters being generally 
situated further to the south than are 
theirs. 

In England and Ireland it is only a winter 
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visitant, although until the end of the 
eighteenth century it used to breed annually 
in our fens. 

Professor Newton divides the grey geese 
into two groups: in the first the “nail” at 
the tip of the bill is white, or of a very pale 
flesh colour, and in the second this nail is 
black. To the white-nailed division belong 
the Grey Lag and the White-fronted goose, 
and to the black-nailed group the Bean and 
Pink-footed goose. 

The bill of the Grey Lag has a white tip 
or nail, the other portions, and also the legs, 
being pale pink or flesh-coloured. <A light 
ashen coloured patch of feathers on the 
shoulder is a distinguishing feature of the 
plumage, and by this means alone the bird 
may be recognised at some little distance. 
The breast of this bird, usually of a plain 
grey colour, has sometimes dark feathers, 
as the White-fronted goose. The Grey Lag 
measures from thirty-three to thirty-five 
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inches from tip of bill to end of tail, and 
weighs from 8 Ib. to 10 Ib. 

The White-fronted Goose (Anser albi- 
frons) comes to us in winter, but is not 
perhaps quite so regular in its visits as the 
other grey geese. Both in appearance and 
general characteristics this goose is more 
nearly allied to the Grey Lag than either 
the Bean or the Pink-footed goose. It is 
generally to be found in the vicinity of 
marshes. The breast in adult birds of this 
species is barred with dark feathers, and 
the bird takes its name from the white 
frontal margin of feather: the base of the 
bill. The nail of the bill is white, the rest 
being orange, as also are the legs and feet. 
The White-fronted goose is the smallest of 
our grey geese; it measures about 27 inches 
in length, and weighs from 534 lb. to 
6% Ib. 


Lnssee 
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The Lesser White-fronted Goose 
(Anser erythropus) is a diminutive form of 
the White-fronted goose, about 21 inches in 
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length, and wing 15 inches. It is a rare 
straggler to the British Islands, and solitary 
examples have been shot at intervals between 
1886 and 1900 in Northumberland, Norfolk, 
and Somersetshire. 

The Bean Goose (Anser segetum), 
another winter visitor, is a hardier species 
than the Grey Lag, its breeding haunts, and 
also its general winter habitat, being much 
farther to the North. It generally prefers 
the marshland grasses to the uplands, and 
does not take such extended inland flights as 
its greyer relative the Pink-footed goose. In 
England it may usually be found grazing 
upon the young clovers and growing corn 


not far away from the coast line, In 


Ireland it is the commonest grey goose, and 


this fact goes to prove that it is more a 
marsh-feeding species than the Pink-footed 
Seven and a half to eight pounds is 
a good weight for a Bean goose, but in open 
winters, when food is plentiful, some have 
been killed weighing 9 lb., and upwards. 
Length about 33 inches. The nail and 
basal portion of the bill are black, the rest 
orange, as also are the legs and feet. 

The Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachy- 
rhynchus), as its Latin name indicates, h 
a shorter bill than the rest of the gr 
geese. The nail of the bill in this goose is 
black, the middle portion as well as the legs 
and feet being pink. Occasionally adult 
birds are found to have a white band of 
feathers at the base of the bill, similar to, 
although not generally quite so deep as, that 
on A. albifrons. The light shoulder patch 
is present in old birds, but it is not so pro- 
nounced as in the Grey Lag Goose. Of 
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all our migratory birds, summer or 
winter, none are more regular in the 


date of their arrival than the Pink-footed 
geese. In East Yorkshire they arrive on 
or about September 25, with unvarying 
punctuality. By that date the harvest is 
usually completed, and the geese visit the 
stubbles day by day to feed upon the scat- 
tered corn. Pink-footed geese are remark- 
ably local in their distribution, confining 
their visits to certain circumscribed areas 
where peaceable possession of the food they 
most desire is to be obtained. Barley is 
their favourite grain, and so long as this 
is obtainable they will not leave the 
stubbles ; on its exhaustion they turn to the 
young clover and the tender blades of the 
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autumn sown wheat, with marsh or other 
grasses for a change. Pink-footed geese 
usually weigh about 1%4 lb. less than Bean 
geese, and measure 30 in. in length. 

The Snow Goose (Anser hyperboreus) 
is a rare visitor to this country. As this 
goose is more numerous in North America 
than elsewhere, it is not singular that it 
should have been observed more frequently 
in Ireland than in Great Britain; but it has 
been met with in Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and East Yorkshire. The plumage of 
this bird, snow-white with black quill 
feathers, is sufficiently conspicuous to at- 
tract attention wherever it goes. It may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that it occurs 
very sparingly in this country. 

The Bernicle Goose (Bernicla leucopsis) 
visits this country in considerable numbers, 
but in winter evinces a partiality for certain 
districts, notably the west coast of Scot- 
land and some parts of Ireland, and seldom 
strays far from those haunts, save under 
exceptional circumstances. It may be said 
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to form a connecting link between the grey 
geese and the Brent geese, for it is seldom 
to be found far away from salt water, 
although not so strictly marine in its tastes 
as the Brent goose. The Rey. H. A. 
Macpherson has given an interesting de- 
scription of its habits on the Cumberland 
coast in his Fauna of Lakeland. It weighs 
about 5% Ib. and measures 25 inches in total 
length. n 

The Brent Goose (Bernicla brenta) is 
the best of all the geese from both the gas- 
tronomist’s and the punt-gunner’s points of 
view. It is very rarely seen inland, being 
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strictly marine in its tastes; but in ex- 
tremely rough and snowy weather these 
birds occasionally get blown out of their 
course. Brent geese commence to arrive 
about the end of September, or beginning 
of October in the north of Scotland, but 
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the majority of them do not reach these 
shores until November. They depart for 
circumpolar breeding haunts about the 
end of March or beginning of April. A 
white-bellied form of the Brent goose 
(Bernicla brenta glaucogaster) is some- 
times met with. Thousands of Brent 
geese are to be found in winter in 
suitable localities around our coasts. Their 
numbers are always considerably aug- 
mented during any protracted spell of hard 
weather by fresh arrivals from Northern 
Europe. The principal food of the Brent 
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goose whilst here is the roots of the grass 
wrack (Zoctera marina), which grows 
upon the mudbanks in most estuaries and 
along the open coast. When the tide leaves 
these mudbanks the geese alight to feed 
upon this weed, and, where they are not 
subjected to much persecution by punt- 
gunners, will remain upon the rising of the 
tide until the roots of the grass can be no 
longer reached. From this habit it acquired 
the name rut-goose or root-goose. It 
measures 22 in. to 25 in. in length, and 
weighs from 3% to 4% Ib. 

The Red-breasted Goose (Bernicla 
ruficollis), about the size of a Brent 
goose, has been obtained about a dozen 
times in the British Islands. The plumage 
of adult birds is strikingly handsome, black, 
white, and" rich chestnut predominating. 
According to Seebohm the Red-breasted 
goose, so far as is known, is confined during 
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the breeding season to the tundras in some 
parts of Northern Siberia. This goose 
would seem to be equally exclusive in its 
choice of winter quarters, for up to the 
present it is known to spend the winter 
only on the large Asiatic inland sea, the 
Caspian. Length about 22 inches. 


GOOSE-SHOOTING.—W ild-goose 
chasing has sometimes been mentioned 
slightingly from want of experience, for 
few who have once indulged in the sport 
of wild-goose shooting would vote it either 
slow or void of interest. One reason why 
this sport is so inspiriting is that it has an 
accompaniment seldom found in other 
branches of sport in which the gun has a 
part. This is the wild music of the flock. 
The clamour of a large “ gaggle” of geese, 
heard from a distance, has been likened to 
the cry of a pack of hounds. Certainly, 
the ringing chorus of a good-sized skein of 
Pink-footed geese, uttered as they sweep 
through the air, is a sound as exhilarating 
to the wildfowler as hound-music to the fox- 
hunter. 

In order the more readily to discuss the 
question of wild-goose shooting, it will be 
as well to place the six commoner species 
of British geese in two divisions, the grey 
and the black. The first division includes 
the Grey Lag, Bean, Pink-footed, and 
White-fronted, and these in a general way 
may he looked upon as inland-feeders; the 
second division, Bernicle and Brent geese, 
are coast-feeders. 

The grey geese usually rest at night upon 
mud and sandbanks, or higher saltings in 
the wider estuaries or along the open coast; 
or upon islands on the larger inland sheets 
of water, as well as in secluded spots upon 
the moors and bogs. From thence, in open 
weather, they take daily flights of greater or 
less extent to feed inland. Of all the grey 
geese the Pink-footed goose is perhaps the 
greatest lover of corn, #.e., corn in the ear, 
and to obtain this particular food these 
birds will fly many miles out and home, 
morning and evening. The Grey Lag and 
the Bean goose prefer the vicinity of the 
coast, and the White-fronted goose is even 
more particularly a marsh-haunting bird. 
The Bernicle, also, has a preference for the 
marshes, spending his time chiefly by the sea. 
Brent geese are essentially sea-going fowl; 
seldom, indeed, are they to be found out 
of sight of salt water. The favourite food 
of Brent geese is the roots of the sea-grass 
(Zostera marina), and where this is abun- 
dant, and its quiet enjoyment may be ob- 
tained, on our eastern coasts at all events, 
the black geese are usually to be found. 
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Judged by the nature of their surround- 
ings and habits, it seems but natural that a 
considerable percentage of the grey geese 
killed in this country should fall to the 
shoulder gun. With Brent geese, however, 
it is different, for, as these fowl must in 
a general way be approached by water, 
it happens that by far the greater number 
are killed by the punt-gun. Where they 
are much followed, the Brent geese will 
not be found to incur many risks by 
moving over the saltings, their farthest 
landward flights seldom extending beyond 
the mud flats uncovered at low water. By 
digging a hole, or sinking a cask well out 
upon the mud flats, the shoulder-gunner may 
have some sport in stormy weather or, 
what is equally good, ina thick fog. When 
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such pursuit to be futile. In the grey dawn 
or evening twilight they may be occasionally 
outwitted by stealing upon them as they rest 
on the sand or mudbanks of their night 
haunt. But the heaviest shots at grey geese 
are usually made on dark nights, when 
carefully-laid plans and a well-timed shot 
into a flock of geese, as they rise in 
the dark with a sound like thunder, will 
often fill the punt with dead birds. On 
these occasions a goodly proportion of the 
birds falling to the shot cannot be secured 
in the gloom, and they should be searched 
for in likely situations, according to set of 
tide and direction of wind, at daybreak the 
following morning. This method of shoot- 
ing more or less by sound—for very little 
can be discerned in the darkness necessary 
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one is properly equipped in long wading 
boots and suitable clothing, the discomforts 
attending this method of shooting are not 
great, and, certainly, the exciting nature 
of the pursuit well repays the fowler for 
any extra trouble in suitably fixing his 
position. 

In punting to geese, the gunner proceeds 
in either a single or a double-handed punt. 
For this purpose the latter is, all things 
considered, the best; as one then embarks 
in a roomier and more seaworthy boat. 
This is of first importance on the open 
coast, where a heavy sea may spring up 
quickly. In the more sheltered situations 
the narrower single-handed punt answers 
well, and is easier to get about in. It is 
usually extremely difficult to approach 
within gun-shot of Brent geese in mild 
weather, and in this pursuit, as in nearly 
all shooting with the punt-gun, success is 
best attained during prolonged frost. 

Grey geese will seldom allow a punt to 
approach them when on the water in the 
day-time. Seasoned punt-gunners seldom 
trouble after them in daylight, well knowing 


to secure a close approach to these wary 
birds—is, however, usually pursued by 
gunners who shoot for a living; the amateur 
prefers to note the result of cach shot, and 
the shooting by guesswork in the dark cer- 
tainly robs the sport of half its pleasure. 

For full particulars as to dimensions and 
style of punts, double and single-handed, 
the reader may be referred to the works 
named below. This remark applies also to 
punt-guns, of which, both muzzle and 
breech-loading, there are many varieties, as 
well as several ingenious methods of fixing 
them up so as to ease the recoil on firing. 
[See also Punt SHoortrnc.] 

In districts much frequented by grey 
geese excellent sport may at times be ob- 
tained with the shoulder gun. By way- 
laying them as they take morning and 
evening flights to and from the feeding 
ground, some geese may now and again be 
Killed, particularly when a head wind keeps 
them near to the ground. In still weather 
they usually fly at a good altitude, taking 
care to keep well up out of gunshot. 
Another and more successful method of 
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obtaining sport with grey geese is to con- 
ceal one’s self on the night haunt of the 
game. When too often followed, this will, 
of course, cause the geese to seek quiet in 
other quarters, but an “occasional night spent 
with the geese in this way is often prolific 
of sport of a most exciting character. Now 
and again a skilful stalker may approach 
within shot of grey geese as they feed on 
the fields; but as the stalking of wild geese 
needs a combination of favouring circum- 
stances not always obtainable, it cannot be 
always relied upon as a means of obtaining 
sport. 

All things considered, driving is the most 
ful plan to adopt when following 
grey geese inland. Properly managed this 
is most exciting sport, for both gunner and 
driver will, perforce, have to undertake 
many long and arduous stalks. Geese, like 


other fowl, rise against the wind; and, 
knowing this, the shooter endeavours to 


conceal himself within shot of the line they 
will take on being disturbed by the driver. 
As this place of concealment must be to 
windward of the geese, it follows that the 
utmost caution must be observed in securing 
such positions. The approach must be 
carefully planned, as must that of the 
driver, and the planning and execution of 
these strategical movements are not by any 
means the least exciting parts of the 
business. 


Guns and Ammunition.—It is some- 


times found that heavy shoulder guns of 
large calibre are absolutely essential to 


success in goose-shooting. In a wild, open 
country, geese are not easily approached, 
and in stich situation a powerful 8- or 
4-bore gun will prove most effective. In 
these guns weight, to a certain extent, 
means power; and as they have not to be 
carried far as a rule, a single 4-bore for 
goose-shooting may well weigh as much 
as 18 lb. From a fully choked gun of this 
weight 314 oz. of large shot will be 
delivered with deadly force at 80 to 100 
yards, up to which distance geese may regu- 
larly be killed. If an 8-bore is chosen, this 
may be a double-barrel, weighing 15 Ib. 
or so, From a gun of this weight 2% oz. 
of large shot may be fired from “each barrel 
with comfort. The large shot known as 
A.A., counting 40 pellets. to the ounce, is a 
suitable size to use for goose-shooting, at 
ranges of from 80 to 100 ‘yards. At shorter 
distances B.B., of 58 pellets to the ounce, 
will answer. Many shooters pin their faith 
to the use of coarse-grained black powder 
in heavy Shoulder guns, but in suitable 
cartridge cases the nitro-powders answer 
adorably! They are not nearly so noisy 
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as black powder, and the report of the 
heavy gun has a much less disturbing effect 
upon the fowl. A stout double 12-bore is 
a very handy weapon to use in some situa- 
tions, particularly when visiting the night 
haunts of the geese. A gun of this sort, 
weighing 7% to 8 Ib., will carry up to 
11%4 oz. of No. 1 or B.B. shot, and may be 
used with deadly effect upon geese at fifty 
yards. 

Clothing is a matter of first importance, 


A Dountx-Wa 


for to the improperly clad sportsman the 
pursuit lacks half its pleasure, to say 
nothing of the needless risks to health in- 
curred by reason of a faulty system. In 
the sport of wildfowl shooting much wait- 
ing about in the cold is often necessary. 
We may take a hint from nature in deciding 
that for warmth, health, and comfort, 
nothing beats pure wool for wear next the 
skin. Let the foundation at all events be 
wool; and if the weather be very cold, and 
two or three layers of clothing are worn, 
the lower stratum should be of wool also. 
The outer covering, too, may be of wool 
in fine weather, but for wet work gabardine 
is excellent wear, and, being very light, 
does not impede one’s movements so much 
as a thicker material. This is a matter of 
much importance where a gun has to be 
handled. In bitterly cold weather, particu- 
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larly when icy winds pierce one to the 
marrow, a leather jacket may be worn as 
an overall with an infinite degree of com- 
fort. On other occasions the latter form 
of clothing is superfluous, and perhaps also 
unhealthy. Ordinary shooting boots may 
be worn on most occasions when following 
geese inland. But proper wildfowling rig 
must be donned for shooting upon the mud 
flats. In such situations long leather 
wading boots may be worn two sizes too 
large to enable an extra pair of thick 
woollen stockings to be put on, without 
which the gunner would suffer much from 
cold feet. 
Henry SHAarp. 
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GORAL (Urotragus goral and U. bed- 
fordi)—The two Himalayan gorals form 


Gorat. 


one of the connecting links between the 
goat and antelope tribes. A full-grown 
buck stands from 27 inches to 28 inches on 
sturdy, goat-like limbs. The colour of its 
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short, rough coat is dark grey in one species, 
and brown in the other, with a distinct 
white patch on the throat. Both sexes 
carry short, black horns; those of a good 
buck are about 7 inches long, with a slight 
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curve backwards, and nearly 4 inches in 
basal circumference. They are rather ir- 
regularly annulated up to about half their 
length. The doe’s horns are thinner, less 
distinctly annulated, and usually shorter. 

Both kinds always affect craggy and pre- 
cipitous heights, which may or ‘may not 
be forest-clad. During the day they usually 
lie up in some secluded nook, but they feed 
on steep grassy slopes among the crags until 
late in the morning, and again towards 
evening. The writer has shot goral as low 
as, if not lower than, 4,000 feet in the 
outer ranges, including the higher crests 
of the Siwaliks; and as high as about 
10,000 feet in the higher ones, not 
very far below the perpetual snow-line, 
and on the same ground with tahr. They 
are more or less common all along the 
Himalayan ranges from Kashmir to Nepal. 

A goral has acute powers of sight, scent, 
and hearing, and its disposition is suspicious, 
wary, and timid. Yet, after being dis- 
turbed, or even shot at, and missed, it will 
frequently perch itself on some prominent 
crag, emitting at short regular intervals its 
note of alarm, which may be compared to 
a word spelt -“ tschick "—pronounced short 
and sharp. It usually returns, in course 
of time, to its favourite haunts, after being 
driven from them by being fired at or even 
wounded. 

One November morning the writer 
wounded one of a small band of goral. 
It went off with its companions, but the 
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telescope showed that a fore-leg was 
broken at the knee. In November of the 
following year a similar band of goral was 
found on almost exactly the same spot, 
out of which one was killed. This animal 
had a stiff knee-joint, evidently the work 
of a bullet, but the bones had reunited in 
a long lump, and the writer had no doubt 
it was the identical animal he had wounded 
the previous year. 

As regards its characteristics, the goral 
may be said to take the same place in the 
Himalayas as the chamois does in the Alps. 
And goral-hunting on the precipitous and 
craggy heights of the middle and outer 
ranges, where there is enough hard climb- 
ing to give it zest, is most charming sport. 
Moreover, the sportsman has seldom to 
score the blank days which are so common 
when after grander game on the higher 
ranges and in Tibet. 

A double express rifle of “450 bore is 
about the best for goral, as well as for all 
other Himalayan game animals. 

Donatp MAcINTyRE. 


GRASMERE SPORTS.—[See 
Sports. ] 


GRAYLING.—(Salmo thymallus, Lin.; 
Thymallus vulgaris, Cuvier, Yarrell, and 
others.) 

Name and Origin.—The contentions 
associated with the name of the grayling 
are interesting rather than important, and 
the good St. Ambrose of Milan was both 
safe and happy in pronouncing it the flower 
of fishes, apparently in reference to its 
manifold tints and to the odour which is 
supposed to have induced Ausonius to dub 
it Thymallus. Few men can be found to 
agree as to the specific perfume which is 
discernible in handling a newly caught 
grayling in normal condition, and the fact 
is that in very large or very small specimens 
it is less strong than in a grayling of the 
herring size, which is the average upon 
many rivers. The smelt yields precisely 
such a faint suggestion of cucumber, or 
thyme, as that which the majority of ob- 
servers claim for the grayling, and as a 
rule it is unmistakable, if not easily defined. 
The suggestion has been thrown out that the 
odour of the grayling varies with its diet. 

The French call the grayling L’Ombre 
Commune, and Umber, or its corruption 
Oumer, is an old English local name. As 
to the word “Grayling,” it has been 
referred to the gray lines along the sides 
of the fish» The prevailing hue of Salmo 
thymallus, as it appears in the water, is 
grey. The observer who, looking over the 
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parapet of a bridge, has the opportunity of 
seeing a trout and a grayling lying on a 
shallow not far apart, will be struck with 
this distinguishing tone, by contrast with 
the rich ruddy brown of the former; and 
when the grayling moves away, it is like 
the fading of a pale shadow, very different 
from the brisk dart into cover of its darker- 
hued companion. 

There appears to be no sound foundation 
for the belief that the grayling was origin- 
ally introduced into England from the 
Continent. Until the early part of the 
present century it was not widely dis- 
tributed, but even in Walton’s lifetime 
the Dove, Trent, and the Wiltshire 
rivers were known to contain grayling. 
In our own time the fish has been 
introduced to the Clyde and Ayr, and 
is found in numbers in the Tweed. It 
is further to be observed that the grayling 
is not the only British fish of merely partial 
distribution. The burbot, the gwyniad, 
the vendace, and the chars may be classed 
with the grayling in this respect, and 
there is on the whole no justification 
for the assumption that the fish is not in- 
digenous. 

Appearance and Habits.—The grayling 
resembles certain of the coarse fishes in 
form rather than the Salmonide of the 
more orthodox type, and the small, un- 
armed, square mouth, suggesting suction, 
is formed somewhat like that of the ground- 
feeders, the protrusion of the upper jaw 
being sufficient to give it character without 
constituting deformity, as in the barbel. Its 
most striking peculiarities are the huge 
dorsal fin and the lozenge or pear-shaped 
eye. The bright red, shading to violet, of 
the edges of the fin, and the red and black 
of the sides, with purple streaks irregularly 
marked, have warranted. comparison with 
the wing of a butterfly. In repose, the 
delicate upper fringes of this fin lap curi- 
ously over, betraying the identity of the fish 
should the other characters be indistinct. 
The tail is forked and powerfully formed. 
The scales are small and clearly defined, 
and the grey longitudinal lines are peculiar 
to this species. The colouring of the fish 
varies greatly according to age. Few 
descriptions of the grayling agree in detail, 
and indeed the difference between the fish 
of different ages, and different districts, is 
very marked. A pound grayling from a 
Derbyshire or Yorkshire river is probably 
a type of the best, while one of the big 
two-and-a-half- or three-pounders from the 
Southern chalk streams is almost invariably 
a dull presentment, the purpling of the grey 
vesture having changed to brown, and the 
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rainbow hues 
peared. 

The grayling differs considerably in size 
according to the rivers which it inhabits 
A pound fish in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, or 
Worcestershire is considered worthy of 
special regard, and a panier of a dozen and 
a half will often have but one of such 


having practically disap- 


respectable bulk. Occasionally larger fish 
will be taken. In the Hampshire rivers, to 
which the species has been introduced 
during the present century, two-pounders 
are common. There is little doubt that 
grayling of 4 lb. have been taken with the 
fly, but there are no authentic records of 
weight and measurement. A specimen of 
3 lb. 9 oz. from the Test was shown at the 
Imperial Institute ipso in 1897, and 
another of equal weight when out of con- 
dition was taken by Mr. Halford in 1909. 
The habits of the grayling differ in some 
important respects from those of the trout, 
and in balancing the one against the other, 
it is essential to bear this in mind. The 
grayling, for example, is a spring spawner, 
moving to the breeding-shallows towards 
the end of March, or even as late as the 
beginning of May. It is said that the gray- 
ling, being free from domestic concerns in 
mid-winter, when the trout spawn, works 
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extent no doubt this does occur. The gray- 
ling, however, are, at that period, in the 
deep, slow running water, while the trout 
have pushed up to the rapid streams flow- 
ing over the gravel. The extent of damage, 
therefore, done to trout eggs is very in- 
considerable, though, when 


spawners are 
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busy, some few grayling and coarse fish may 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the redds 
waiting for the few unburied eggs which 
may be brought down by the stream. 
Another important consideration is that 
the grayling is a fish of quick growth, 
but not so rapid as Sir Humphry Davy 
believed when he wrote that fish hatched 
in May or June grew to nine or ten inches 
in length by September. Although the fry 
of the grayling, when early hatched, is so 
minute that a purchaser who had received 
a consignment is said to have imagined that 
the can contained nothing but water, within 
little more than a couple of months they 
are four or five inches long. 


The grayling also produces a larger 
number of eggs than the trout, so that 
in a stream favourable for the fish, the 
increase is likely to be proportionately 
greater. 


As a Game Fish.—The merits of the 
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grayling as a game fish may not be quite 
equal to those of the trout, but, all points 
considered, they come so near that there 
is little margin for dispute. The trout 
fights fiercely and with a dash peculiar to 
its breed, but the grayling fights, in its way, 
just as strenuously and as perseveringly. 
The slower movements after the first rush 
lead some critics into the mistake of sup- 
posing that the fish is chicken-hearted, and 
a remark of Walton (who probably had no 
large experience of its character) has given 
the cue for that verdict. The grayling, in 
fact, ranks well amongst our British non- 
migratory freshwater species, and it may 


take even longer to bring to the net than a 
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order of procedure is under any and every 
circumstance to fish the stream method- 
ically. This is especially successful on the 
stone-bedded North Country rivers, where 
the absence of aquatic vegetation signifies 
dearth of insect food. Otherwise the gray- 
ling is as much a dry-fly fish as the trout, 
and should be treated in a similar manner. 

The strongest plea for the grayling is 
that it keeps the fly-rod going months after 
the end of the trout season. The grayling 
may be caught from the middle of July to 
the middle of February; but a secure and 
unexceptionable limit would be August 1st 
to New Year's Day. It seems strange that 
some anglers do not place these absolute 
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trout of the same size. It leaps out of the 
water occasionally, and if its charges into 
the stream are not so swift, it has an artful 
and dangerous habit of rolling and twisting, 
and of boring downwards, that is very trying 
to tackle and nerves. 

Tt must also be placed to the credit of the 
grayling that it rises freely, and is not easi 
“put down.” It is an axiom of the dry-fly 
angler that a trout generally rises but once 
to the artificial fly; as long, however, as the 
grayling continues to rise, so long may the 
artificial fly be cast, and it is no uncommon 
result to kill your fish at the eighth or ninth 
time of presentation. There is nothing 
more full of concentrated sport than to 
kneel to a grayling which refuses again and 
again, yet is taken at last. It must be 
added, however, to this tribute to the gray- 
ling’s generous spirit that the fish often 
makes ostentatious movement at the lure, 
without intending to take it. The grayling 
is a master of short rising. On all but the 
very “shy” chalk streams, it may be risen, 
if such a,term is permissible, against its 
will. The best baskets are often made by 
the wet-fly fisherman on days when there 
is no visible sign of a rising fish, and the 


advantages—namely, three months of addi- 
tional sport, and a possible dish of great 
excellence for the table when salmon and 
trout are “off ”—against drawbacks that 
are mostly theoretical. 

Tackle.—* Fine and far off” is the rule 
with grayling as with trout. The same rod, 
line, and fine gut collar go with the same 
waders and other items of equipment. It 
is the fly-box that must be slightly refur- 
nished. Practically, the 0 and 00 sizes 
of the best trout patterns are admirable for 
grayling, and to them are added a few 
fancy flies which imitate no insect known 
to entomology. The red tag is indis- 
pensable, though it is beginning to be dis- 
cussed in doubtful terms, and variations 
are ventured upon because the original 
dressing, so many years infallible, is sup- 
posed to have been found out by the gray- 
ling on Itchen and Test. It may be laid 
down as a rule that the selection of artificial 
flies which are pronounced best by local 
authorities is sound, and that the floating 
duns of the South, the bumbles and wet flies 
of the Midlands, and the spidery hackles 
of Yorkshire have their distinctive 
functions. Among the books indicated at 
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the end of this article are representative 
pronouncements as to flies—Halford and 
Rolt for the Southern dry-fly waters, Pritt 
and Walbran for the North, Foster for the 
Midlands. 

The special grayling flies which may be 
here described are not numerous, and they 
are generally patterns characterised by the 
bit of tinsel or glitter by which the indigo- 
blue eye of the grayling is attracted; and 
almost without exception they will serve 
either wet or dry, and in most waters. The 
best tags are the red, the orange, and the 
macaw; the claret, yellow, orange-claret, 
and furnace bumble are of almost equal 
value, but should be tied on, at the most, 
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allowing them either to bore to the bottom, 
rolling and gyrating the while, or to work 
below the angler and bring fins and tail to 
bear against the stream. The outer edges 
of the mouth are tender, and no doubt less 
calculated to retain the hook than the hard 
interior of a trout’s jaws, but the large 
number of breakages is not due so much 
to this cause as to the short rising pro- 
pensities of the fish, and the consequent 
light hooking in the weaker portion of the 
mouth. When the barb is well struck into 
the solid, the hold is really of the firmest 
kind, and there is no abnormal danger ‘of 
breaking away. 

It seems wicked to angle for a generously 
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00 hooks; and flies of the little chap order, 
the curses, black gnats, Hammond's 
adopted, Wickham’s fancy, silver sedge, red 
and claret spinners, and at all times the 
hare’s ear with gold or silver twist, should 
be in use. Amongst grayling patterns of 
modern times are Brunton’s fancy, witch, 
and dazzler. The grayling seldom rises, as 
trout do, in the evening, and the best fishing 
will be found between eleven and five 
o'clock in and after September. 

The grayling does not forage in solitary 
determination, but ever wanders in com- 
pany. The fish move from the deep pools at 
varying times to the adjacent shallows, and 
it is never very certain where they may be, 
except that they are seldom in rough ripples. 
The rise of a grayling is so often a mere 
dimpling of the surface that it is never wise 
to be contemptuous of the sign, and abandon 
a position on the supposition that the game 
is not worth the trouble of tempting. A 
two-pound grayling frequently makes no 
more fuss than a dace. Fortunately for 
the angler, the grayling generally makes his 
first rush up stream, and there is little fear 
of his making direct for the weeds. The 
fish should be firmly held, turned, and kept 
moving down stream until his powers are 
exhausted. Grayling are frequently lost by 


rising fish like the grayling with any other 
lure than the artificial fly, but it is often 
done, and there is the somewhat’ especial 
excuse in this instance, that, upon many 
rivers where fly-fishing would be useless in 
the winter, weeks and months of sport are 
afforded by certain methods of bottom- 
fishing. Some of these are purely local, 
others are more widespread. 
“Grasshopper Fishing.”—The most 
singular instance of a local bait in all 
angling is probably the so-called “ grass- 
hopper” of the West Country. In Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire, 
perhaps one of our best grayling districts, 
this so-called “ grasshopper” is still used, 
and has been used from time immemorial. 
It is not a grasshopper at all, though origin- 
ally it may have been intended to imitate 
that summer insect. A large hook is used 
(No. 5 or 6), weighted with lead wrapped 
around the shank. This is in turn overlaid 
with Berlin wool of primary colours, green 
predominating, with yellow bands, until the 
affair resembles a gaudy and clumsy 
chrysalis. Upon the hook five or six 
maggots are impaled, and the game is to 
“sink and draw” as it is technically 
termed. The lure, such as it is, is allowed 
to dive to the bottom, and is then slightly 
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jerked up and down as the stream bears it 
onwards. It is, for grayling, what the old- 
fashioned trolling bait was for pike, and 
very clever some of the West Country 
anglers of the old type are at this primitive 
method. The largest and best fish are 
taken in this way, but on well-preserved 
waters, it need scarcely be said, it is pro- 
hibited. Such baskets are not made nowa- 
days as thase recorded by Francis in his 
Book on Angling, when a single rod could 
fill a 25-lb. or 30-lb. basket two or three 
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a tiny pear-shaped float affixed two or three 
feet from the hook. A small red worm 
is used for bait, and the angler, wading 
along the edge of the stream, allows his 
lure to swim so as to touch and go upon 
the clean bottom of the aforesaid shelf. It 
is a method requiring much caution and 
skill, and although the fish will not always 
bite, this ale is found amply to repay the 
fisherman for the wintry weather to which 
he is exposed. December seems to be the 
favourite month for this form of sport, 
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times in one day. The grotesque “ grass- 
hopper” has fortunately been found want- 
ing when experimented upon in the north 
or south, and it is not regarded with 
respect by the true angler. Why the gray- 
ling should take it is not very apparent, 
but the fish is rather erratic in its tastes. 
It is not by any means fitted with mouth 
or teeth to indulge in fish food, but in- 
stances have been known of grayling fol- 
lowing and being caught fairly in the mouth 
by artificial minnows, and upon the Costa, 
which is one of the well-known grayling 
streams of Yorkshire, a fly dressed on the 
pattern of the Alexandra, but on a small 
hook, is often more killing than the correct 
grayling flies. 

wimming the Worm.—The most sport- 
ing method of winter bait-fishing is prob- 
ably that of swimming the worm, as de- 
scribed by Mr. F. M. Walbran, who was its 
leading exponent on the Ure and Wharfe, 
and by the late Mr. Pritt, whose Book of 
the Grayling was the first monograph on the 
subject. Grayling love to lie in herds along 
the gently sloping sandy shelf of a fairly 
strong stream, and in about four or five 
feet of water. The angler is equipped 
with a rod slightly stiffer than that used 
for fly-fishing; a short collar of drawn gut, 
attached to a freely running fine line, and 


and the angler prefers hard and bright 
frosty weather. The grayling thus treated 
bites very gently, seldom taking the float 
under, and the expert fishermen recognise 
the slightest slant of the painted cor 

an indication for striking. It is necessary 
to keep out of sight while this swimming 
process is carried on, and a quick strike and 
firm hand are essential to success. When 
the fish are feeding greedily, the float dis- 
appears wholly, but the only indication is 
frequently the abrupt stopping of the float, 
as if it had been caught in a weed. All 
these movements are to be explained by the 
habits of the fish. If the small red worm 
is travelling close to the bottom, the sucking 
mouth of the grayling arrests it, and it is 
then that the float merely halts. The fish 
will rise, however, to the worm as it is 
floating overhead, and it is tolerably certain 
that its sudden disappearance is the result 
of a grayling forced to rise a foot or so 
upwards to seize the morsel on its passage. 
The grayling will also take gentles, wasp- 
grubs, and caddis bait, and, in the waters 
where these methods are possible, the best 
baskets are made on occasional days of mid- 
winter fishing when the grayling are in their 
best condition. Fly-fishing is the only 
method permitted on the choicest grayling 
waters. 
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Range.—The grayling, with a few. struc- 
tural differences, occurs in many of the 
Continental rivers, and in nearly all the 
lakes and rivers of Northern Europe. It 
is found in the United States, and in 
parts of Canada. In England it has been 
introduced into numerous trout rivers, 
for some of which it is not suited. 
Typical grayling streams are the Test, 
Itchen, Wiltshire Avon, and the tribu- 
tary Wylie; the Dove, Derwent, Wye, and 
Manifold in Derbyshire, and the higher 
waters of the Trent; the streams of 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Hereford- 
shire, some of which, such as the Lugg, 
Teme, and Arrow, are associated with gray- 
ling fishers of a past generation; the Clyde, 
Tweed, Ayr, and Tay in Scotland; the Dee 
in Wales. The rivers in which the gray- 
ling are still in the experimental stage are 
the Thames, Lea, Colne, and Kennet. In 
the more rapid streams of the Midlands 
and West Country, where the alternating 
pools and rough streams are frequent, the 
grayling loves the gliding heads, tails, and 
sides of strong currents, and so sharp is 
its vision, and so adapted to such move- 
ments are its air-bladder and fins, that it 
will rise almost perpendicularly from a 
depth of five or six feet and secure the 
passing fly. 

MeasurEMENTS, &c.—Length of head 5% 
to 6, of caudal fin 6, height of body 414 to 
5 in the total length. Eyes—diameter of 
each 4 in the length of the head, 114 
diameters from the end of the snout, and 
about the same distance apart. Upper jaw 
very slightly the longer; the posterior ex- 
tremity of the maxilla reaches to beneath 
the anterior edge or first-third of the orbit. 
Teeth—fine ones in the jaws near the head 
of the vomer, and on the anterior portion of 
the palatines; none on the tongue. Fins— 
these vary with the sex; the last dorsal rays 
are somewhat produced in adults. The first 
dorsal fin commences midway between the 
end of the snout and on a line above the 
front edge of the anal fin, the height of 
its rays being about two-thirds of that of 
the body below it. Pectoral inserted in the 
lower fourth of the height, and as long as 
the head excluding the snout. Ventrals 
situated beneath the middle of the rayed 
dorsal fin, and comparatively small, ter- 
minating on a line below the hind edge of 
the adipose dorsal. Caudal forked. Scales 
—in regular rows, some small ones being 
present over the basal portion of the caudal 
fin. The chest, or that portion of it as far 
as the pectoral fin, may be entirely destitute 
of scales or else scaled. Colours—these 
during life are beautifully changeable; head 
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of a bluish-purple and a golden tinge along 
the back, while the horizontal lines along 
the body are dark, and each of the scales 
hasagolden tinge. Dorsal fins with purplish 
bands and ocelli, which have a purplish- 
red centre, and there are likewise some 
purplish streaks along the courses of the 
rays, while the outer edge is likewise purplish. 
Occasionally there are some black spots 
on the fins, also scattered over the 
body. The brighter colours decrease with 
age, and grey lines show themselves along 
each row of scales; while the young have 
transverse bars or bands. ; 
Day’s British Fishes, vol. ii., pp. 131. 
WitttAm SENror. 
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GROUSE.—Grouse (Tetrao  scoticus) 
are found in parts of Scotland, Wales, 
Treland, and England. In Scotland they are 
pretty general wherever heather exists. In 
Ireland they are by no means as numerous 
as in Scotland, owing largely to the systems 
of steady poaching-which obtains in that 
singularly improvident country. In Wales 
they are spread over a comparatively small 
area, while in England at the present time 
the great bulk of grouse-bearing grounds are 
the northern counties and Derbyshire. 

Attempts have been made from time to time 
to introduce this bird into other parts of 
England where the surroundings seemed to 
be suitable, but little success has attended 
these endeavours. The Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, Ranger of the New Forest, in- 
forms me that, previous to his tenure of 
office there, experiments were made to 
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further this object by putting grouse eggs 
into the nests of black game, of which a 
certain number still are to be found in the 
New Forest. But no satisfactory results 
ensued. 

Natural History.—The “Red Grouse” 
is a singularly handsome and attractive 
bird. His weight is about 19 oz.; but one 
may be found to weigh as much as 29 or 
even 30 oz.; the length is about 15 inches. 
The general colour is, in the cock-bird, deep 
reddish-brown, while the hen is somewhat 
less conspicuous in hue, and the tone of her 
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to lay, and the eggs take about three weeks 
to hatch. 

A dry season is the best for nesting pur- 
poses, so long as there is a good supply of 
young heather. The winter of 1895 was 
one which proved singulariy fatal to grouse 
both young and old. On many moors the 
intense frost and prolonged snow so 
damaged the heather that portions of the 
moors did not recover till the following year. 
The young heather either failed to come 
up at all, or did not appear till many weeks 
after the usual time, thus depriving sitting 
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plumage quieter and more sombre. A 
brilliant scarlet patch is arched over each 
eye, and the throat is of a reddish colour. 
Considering this bird from every point of 
view—of sport, of culinary excellence, of 
appearance, and of the charm of the scenery 
amongst which it lives—it very properly 
occupies a special and eminent position 
among the game birds of these islands. 
The average number of eggs laid by a 
grouse is seven, though fourteen or fifteen 
have been found in a nest, and possibly even 
more. The colour of the eggs is a pale 
olive, blotched thickly with dark reddish- 
brown. The hen sits on the eggs, and I 
am not aware that a cock-bird has ever been 
known to relieve his mate in her onerous 
duties in this respect. The early part of 
April is the period when grouse commence 


hens, and young when hatched, of their 
customary and necessary food. The old 
heather plants were also in many instances so 
killed down as to be of little use to the 
grouse. For these reasons hundreds of birds 
died on some of the English moors. This 
also happened in Scotland and elsewhere. 
Grouse are largely dependent on a sufficient 
water supply existing on a moor. A very 
dry moor is rarely a good one. 

Shooting.—The legitimate methods of 
killing grouse are two:— 

(1) Shooting them over dogs, and 

(2) Driving them to the guns. 

In Scotland the system usually followed 
is the one first mentioned; and the reason 
for this is easily comprehended, as the steep 
nature of much of the ground on which 
grouse are to be found in that country 
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renders driving them a difficult and com- 
paratively unproductive process, and one 
which it is often almost impossible to carry 
out satisfactorily in consequence of the difh- 
culty of obtaining, in the sparsely inhabited 
districts of the Highlands, an adequate 
quantity of men to act as drivers. There 
are, however, a considerable and increasing 
number of Scotch moors on which driving 
is now regularly resorted to, and on which 
e bags are obtained. The moors belong- 
o the Mackintosh at Moy; those in the 
valley of the Don; at Drumour, in Perth- 
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sporting shots than can as a rule be obtained 
when driving a reasonably level stretch of 
moorland. In fact, a day’s driving on wild, 
steep, and mountainous Highland ground, 
which produces some fifty to seventy brace 
to five or six guns, is, or should be, as 
gratifying to the sportsman as a day of 
250 or 300 brace on an easily managed and 
flat moor in one of the more southern 
counties. 

In England, on the other hand, driving 
is nowadays the almost invariable practice ; 
and this is so for various reasons. In the 


nat. View or A Grouse 


shire, and many other moors, both in the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, have been 
refully shot in this manner for some years 
past, with steadily improving results, and 
the season of 1910 was one of the best 
grouse years on record. These, of course, 
are tracts of country of a comparatively level 
nature. 

Driving.—It should be said, however, 
that most excellent and exciting rt may 
be obtained by driving moors which do not 
apparently lend themselve naturally to 
such a proceeding. That is, instead of 
being flattish in their conformation, they 
consist of the sides of steep hills, narrow 
corries, and generally broken and uneven 
ground. Under circumstances such as 
these, grouse come over the guns at every 
kind of height and at every sort of angle, 
thereby aftording far more difficult and 

VoL, I 
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English grouse are as a rule 
are those 
therefore 

12th of 


first place, 
hatched somewhat earlier than 
in the bleak North, and are 
stronger on the wing when the 
August arriv 
Fewer coveys, in consequence, lie well to 
the dogs when walking after them. This 
is partly due to their precocity, and possibly, 
also, to the relatively larger number of birds 


on an English moor, the latter fact tending 
to increase wildness. It is a very diffi ult 


matter to get a decent bag of grouse when 
shooting over dogs on an English moor 
after the 20th of August, even if it can be 
done so late as that, and this makes the 
upkeep of a kennel of pointers and setters 
an exaggerated and undue expense, in 
which few sportsmen care to indulge. 
Again, the great majority of English 
lend themselves so admirably to 
bob 


moors 
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guns. A good “ flanker” will not put his 


flag up till the exact moment arrives, as 
otherwise he might head the birds back 
instead of sending them forward, or turn 
them so much that they would break away 
over the flankers on the far side. 

There are, needless to say, many occa- 
sions when grouse will go where they 
please, even straight back over the drivers, 
and then no flankers in the world can turn 
them. The earlier driver of the day should 
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much of the pleasure of a day's grouse- 
shooting depends on them that it is needless 
to add much on this subject. It will suffice 
to say that if dogs are headstrong and badly 
broken, they not only spoil the ground over 
which they range, and by this means 
destroy all chance of a good bag, but they 
also completely demoralise the temper of 
the sportsman, thereby minimising the 
probability of his killing whatever grouse 
may, notwithstanding the conduct of the 
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be down-wind, if practicable; for, later in 
the day, aided by their natural inclination, 
the birds can be brought back to their 
original ground, and will carry with them 
grouse from the other drive. 

Shooting over Dogs.—Turning to the 
older branch of grouse shooting, namely, 
that of walking them up over dogs, the 
points to be insisted on are :-— 

(1) The importance of procuring well- 
broken dogs, whether pointers or setters. 

(2) The necessity of the sportsman get- 
ting himself into some sort of “ condition ” 
before attempting to go through the hard 
work entailed by this method of shooting; 
and 

(3) The advisability of working the out- 
side higher ground of the beats early in the 
day. 

With regard to the question of dogs, so 


dogs, come within range. [See also SHoor- 
ING, TRAINING, SETTERS, and PoINTERs.] 
As to the “condition” of the sportsman, 
undoubtedly not only much inconvenience, 
but a certain amount of danger exists should 
an attempt be made to go through a hard 
day’s grouse shooting over dogs when the 
gunner comes straight to it from office, 
House of Commons, or any occupation or 
business of a sedentary nature. I have my- 
self known of two or three persons who did 
themselves irreparable harm by coming 
straight from a compulsorily inactive life in 
London to Scotch moors, which required 
really hard walking, and who seriously in- 
jured their hearts by trying to do too much 
during the first few days of the season. 
The wisdom of working round the out- 
side of the beat in the early part of the 
day must be patent to all. It is partly by 
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this means that the grouse are induced to 
move towards the better feeding-grounds 
near the burns and the lower parts of the 
beat, and then they may be more satisfac- 
torily attacked in the afternoon, when, as 
a general rule, they lie better than at any 
other time. (I am premising that the beat 
1as, as is usually the case, the low flat 
grounds in the centre, and that the higher, 
wilder ground is on the outside.) If this 
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cannot kill grouse, then the fault lies, 
humanly speaking, behind the gun and not 


in it. RUTLAND. 
MOORS.—In the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica a moor is described as a “tract of 


land usually overrun with heath”; and in 
Chambers’s Dictionary it is laid down that 
“a moor is a word sometimes used to ex- 
press a heath or barren tract of ground.” 


manceuvre is carefully executed, the sports- 
man will probably be rewarded for all the 
hard walking of the morning by a success- 
ful afternoon on the easier ground near the 
lower portion of the moor. 

Guns.—One word as to 
ridges in connection with g 
whether walking or driving. ‘ 
his own views on this subject. But I do 
not think that any better “all-round” 
charge can be recommended than 3 drs. full, 
of whatever powder the sportsman may 
prefer, and 144 ounces of No. 6 shot. 
As regards the gun, the only advice to be 
given is, go to a good gunmaker and he will 
sell you a good gun. 

If, with a weapon thus supplied. 12-bore, 
slightly choked in the left barrel only, and 
with the above-mentioned charge, a man 


ins and cart- 
ouse-shooting, 
Everyone has 
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Both these definitions are generally correct. 
For while it is absolutely necessary that a 
moor, to be a satisfactory one as regards 
carrying a large head of grouse, should be 
possessed of good heather-bearing qualities, 
nevertheless there are many which in a 
lar degree could be classed under the 

of ground.” 


definition of “barren tracts 
That these latter do not produce so great 
a number of grouse as would be the case 
if they were better supplied with the 
various heaths, is of course obvious. But, 
as will be shown later, it is wonderful 
what a quantity of grouse is found on 
moors which are almost denuded of 
heather. In the mountainous districts of 
Scotland there is far more bare, broken, 
precipitous and stony ground on a “ moor” 
than is the case in England. 
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The main essentials requisite in a moor, 
if it is to produce a quantity of grouse com- 
mensurate with its size, are :— 

(1) A sufficient amount of heather. 

(2) An adequate supply of water. 
As regards the first of these points, the 
necessary step to be taken to aid Nature 
to produce such a result is to burn every 
season certain selected portions of the 
ground. By so doing, the old rank heather 
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as fast as a man can walk, and two people 
should accompany it, one on either side, 
to beat it out should the flames be spread- 
ing too wide. When, in the opinion of the 
keeper, enough has been burnt, those in 
attendance beat out the fire, and the black- 
ened ground is then left to produce in due 
time the fresh young heather so requisite 
for the sustenance of the grouse. 

Slight differences of opinion occur as to 
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is destroyed, and young fresh plants grow, 
and form the staple food of the grouse. 
To burn a moor properly requires care 
and knowledge on the part of the keeper. 
The writer thinks that the following direc- 
tions and remarks on this subject may 
perhaps be useful. They are the result of 
his own experience, and suggested after 
consultation with some of the most experi- 
enced keepers. The best time of year for 
burning is towards the end of January, 
during February and March. As long 
strips as possible should be burnt, the width 
of each being 40 to 50 yards. If the moor 
be sufficiently dry, and the wind favourable 
(both of these are matters for the careful 
consideration of the keeper in charge of the 
operation), then the fire will move nearly 


how long it takes before the new growth 
of heather appears. One English keeper, 
in whose judgment I have every confidence, 
writes: “The young heather just begins to 
appear the first year after burning.” But 
others say that a considerably longer time 
must elapse before this is the case. As a 
matter of fact, the depth to which the fire 
penetrates greatly determines this; the con- 
dition of the peaty soil at the time of burn- 
ing is very variable, and is dependent on 
the amount of rain or snow that may have 
fallen before the burning was under- 
taken. 

Accidental moor fires may at times be 
very destructive in their effect if the ground 
be thoroughly dry. A match dropped after 
a shepherd has lighted his pipe, a spark 
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from an engine, should a railway run 
through the moor, heather intentionally set 
alight by some ill-conditioned ruffian, may 
destroy for years hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of acres of heather. The worst con- 
flagration of this sort which has come under 
the writer's notice is one which occurred 
in 1872 on the Marquess of Ripon’s moors 
at Studley Royal, in Yorkshire, when con- 
siderably over a thousand acres of valuable 
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Owing to its becoming more and more 
boggy and wet in its nature, from what 
cause he can hardly say, the heather gradu- 
ally disappeared, and what was admirable 
ground for holding grouse became prac- 


tically useless for that purpose. Steps 
were taken to drain the land carefully, 
with the result that for the past few 


years the heather has been steadily re- 
appearing. 


Loavinc. 


grouse-moor were burnt so deep that up to 
1895 but little new heather had made its 
appearance on the damaged ground. 

With regard to the second point pre- 
viously mentioned—viz., the necessity of 
there being enough water on a moor to 
meet the requirements of the grouse—a 
nicely balanced medium between over- 
draining and under-draining should be ob- 
served. Grouse require a certain number 
of swampy, damp places on a moor, and 
enough and easily reached water. But if a 
moor is too swampy and wet, then the 
heather gradually disappears, and so do the 
grouse. The writer is well acquainted with 
one large tract of low-lying ground which 
formerly consisted of beautiful heather. 


Sheep, if there are not too many of them, 
do not do much harm to a moor. But an 
over-large number is very undesirable. Cattle 
are very objectionable on a moor, and, 
where there are many, the heather suffers 
greatly, and the rank grasses become 
strongly in evidence. Careful trapping of 
vermin (stoats, weasels, &c.) is necessary 
if a moor is to be good for grouse. Foxes 
do much harm; and crows are much too 
fond of grouse eggs. Much also might be 
written about moor poachers and their 
habits and customs, especially as regards 
those who hire small patches of arable land 
near the moor-edges and grow various 
kinds of crops to induce the grouse to leave 
the moor to feed thereon. 
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and to occur in birds which were quite 
healthy when killed. One other feature, 
which, according to the game-keepers and 
sportsmen, accompanied the disease, was 
that the birds were ‘plump and apparently 
healthy until suddenly attacked by the 
disease, when they rapidly fell victims to 
the epizootic. But here again it should be 
pointed out that in investigations previous 
to the present inquiry it does not appear to 
have occurred to anybody to weigh the 
grouse. The present Commission has, how- 
ever, weighed each grouse they have ex- 
amined, and in every case diseased grouse 
have shown a marked loss in Weight. 

Before proceeding to consider the present 
state of our knowledge of the causes of 
death in grouse, a word or two must be 
said about the parasites of the bird, which 
are intimately associated with the presence 
of more than one disease from which the 
grouse suffer. The grouse, like other 
animals, has a large fauna, one section of 
it living outside the skin amongst the 
feathers, the other living within the skin, 
in the tissues and cavities of the bird’s body. 

Since certain parasites (e.g. tape-worms) 
always inhabit two hosts, the larval stage 
being in some animal (second host) which 
must be eaten by the first host which con- 
tains the adult, and since there are three 
species of the tape-worm living in the ali- 
mentary canal of the grouse, it was natural 
that those insects which live on or about 
the grouse or in its nest should be first 
investigated to see if they reveal the secret 
of the tape-worm life-history. 

At present this search has proved almost 
fruitless, but there is some hope that the 
problem of the life-history of these para- 
sites may soon be solved. 


The ecto-parasites, or animals which live 
on the skin of the grouse, are as follows — 


Insecta. 


MALLOPHAGA (Bird-lice or Biting- 
lice). 

1. Goniodes tetraonis (Denny).—This 
insect (Figs. 1, 2) lives on the skin of the 
grouse amongst the feathers. It is an animal 
with stout and powerful jaws, which it uses 
to bite off the barbules of the feather or the 
finer plumules which form its sole nutri- 
ment. What fluid it obtains to moisten this 
somewhat arid diet is not apparent, but the 
animals are active and by no means so easy 
to catch as one at first thinks. Few grouse 
are free from this bird-louse, perhaps 
hardly ten per cent., and the number on 
each bird is to some extent a measure of 
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On a healthy grouse perhaps 
but two or three are found. On a piner 
hundreds may be met with. ‘They lay very 
beautiful eggs (Fig. 3) attached in small 
groups to the base of the after-plume of the 
feather or between it and the main shaft. 
The young hatch out as miniatures of the 
parents, and there is no metamorphosis. 
The same species occurs on the Black 
Grouse and upon the Willow, or Hazel 


Grouse. 
(Nitzsch) —The 


its ill-health. 


2. Nirmus cameratus 
second bird-louse of the grouse is less 


Fic. 


Goniodes tetraonis (Denny), male seen from above, The legs are 
shown on the left side only. The forked character of the 
antenna; the upper lip/and the lyriform organ’ are! well/ shown 
in the head and the male genital plates in the abdomen. 


common than G. tetraonis. It is a narrower 
form, but its habits and its life-history 
resemble that mentioned above except for 
the fact that NV. cameratus lives more fre- 
quently upon the skin and upon the base 
of the shaft of the feathers, whilst G. tetra- 
onis is more often found upon the vanes 
of the larger feathers. It seems probable 
that both species breed throughout the year, 
though eggs were perhaps more frequently 
found in the summer. 

Both of these bird-lice cast their skin 
several times; the exact number of times 
is, however, not known, but cast skins are 
frequently met with. The young birds are 
probably infected with these ecto-parasites 
whilst in the nests, the bird-lice passing from 
one bird to another when they are con- 
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tiguous. They have also been known to 
cling to the grouse-fly, and in this manner 
may be transported to a new host. In no 
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Goniodes tetraonis (Denny), female seen from below, showing the 
upper lip, the mandibles, the lyriform organ and the legs. 


case was any specimen of either of these 
two species found in the crop of the grouse. 


SIPHONAPTERA. 
Family. Puticioz. (Fleas.) 


I am indebted to my friend M.r Roth- 
schild for identifying two species of flea 
which we have found living on the grouse. 

3. Ceratophyllus gallinule (Dale).—This 
is a well-known bird-flea (Fig. 4), and has 
been found in the nest of the Hawfinch, 
the Dipper, the Blackbird, the Moorhen, and 
others. Since it is known that a certain 
dog-flea is the second host of one of the 
cestodes of the dog, it seems possible that 
one of these fleas may be the intermediate 
host of one of the chief worms which infest 
the alimentary canal of the grouse. We 
have, however, not succeeded in finding the 
cysts, neither have we found specimens of 
the flea in the crop of the bird. Professor 
Minchin has recently found larval forms 
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(cysticerci) of tape-worms in an allied 
species, C. ceratophyllus, which lives on 
rats and other rodents. The adult of this 
larva is thought by Mr. Nicoll to be 
Hymenolepis diminutus, which infests the 
rat. Should the grouse-flea prove to be the 
second host of one of the grouse cestodes, 
it will confirm the astute suggestion put 
forward, privately, by Dr. Leiper. 

4. Ceratophyllus garei (Roths,).—The 
second flea which infests the grouse we have 
only found on one or two occasions. It has 
been recorded from the nest of the lap-wing 
and the ring-dove, and the water-hen, and 
has been taken on the stoat, the weasel, 
the water-rat, and the vole. 


Fic. 3. 

Egg of Menopon pallescens (Nitzsch), a bird-louse. Under pressure 
the operculum has come off, and the ovum is squeezing its 
way out, 


DIPTERA. 


Family. Hirronoscipx. (Horse-flies.) 


5. Ornithomyia lagopodis _ (Sharp). 
Grouse-flies—The grouse-fly (Fig. 5) be- 
longs to the same group as the horse-fly and 
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the sheep-tick. The latter, however, has lost 
its wings, and burrows in the wool of the 
fleece. Most members of the family to 
which this grouse-fly belongs live upon 
birds; they frequent particularly swallows 


Fic. 4. 
Side view of emale specimen of Ceratophyllus gallinula (Dale). 


and other allied species. Recently Dr. 
Sharp has pointed out that the grouse-fly 
(O. lagopodis) is distinct from the ordinary 
bird-fly (O. avicularia). Its habits are 
rather difficult to investivate. It sucks the 
blood of the grouse, and very probably in- 
oculates the bird with some of the protozoa 
which infest its blood. It buries its pro- 
boscis in the flesh of the grouse, and Dr. 
Fantham has shown that the salivary glands 
secrete an anti-coagulin. The adult or 
imago burrows amongst the feathers of 
the bird, and anyone handling grouse during 
the late summer is apt to disturb a fly 
or two. They come buzzing out, and often 
crawl up one's sleeve. Their feet (Fig. 5), 
although large, are very beautiful. Each 
is provided with a pair of really power- 
ful hooks. Altogether, these insects have 
a sinister aspect, and they are very repellent 


Fic. 5. 
Ornithomyia lagopodis (Sharp), Dorsal view. 


to people who do not like flies. The 
grouse-fly occurs very frequently in larders 
where freshly killed grouse have been 
placed, and after a short time they readily 
leave their dead hosts and accumulate on 
the windows. Like the fatal Tsetse-fly of 
Africa, which conveys sleeping-sickness, 
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they lay no eggs, but one larva or maggot 
emerges from the female at a time, and 
this rapidly turns into a pupa. The pupe 
of the grouse-fly, usually found in the nest 
of the grouse during August and Sep- 
tember, are black, shiny, seed-like-looking 
objects. Probably each pupa takes some 
three-quarters of a year to develop into the 
adult fly, and the latter disappears from 
October until June. We have never found 
one of these flies in the crop of the grouse, 
nor have we succeeded in finding cysts in 
the bodies of flies which were broken up, 
or teased up, or cut into sections. 


Family. ScatopHacip®. 


6. Scatophaga stercoraria (Lin.).—The 
maggots of this family of fly live in the 
bodies of other insects or upon festering 
sores, or in organic material. The larva 
of the species in question is found in grouse 
droppings. Hence we imagined it would 
be a likely host for the cestode cysts, but 
here again we drew a blank. 


Acarina (Mites and Ticks). 
Family. Ixoprpx. ( Ticks.) 


7. Ixodes ricinus (Lin.).—Ticks are 
now known to convey from one vertebrate 
host to another a large number of uni- 
cellular organisms which cause disease in 
man, cattle, dogs, &c., and it may be that 
they convey to the grouse some a! the pro- 
tozoa which are mentioned below. J[rodes 
ricinus is one of the commonest and best- 
known ticks; it is found on sheep or dogs, 
and is termed indefinitely the sheep-tick, or 
the dog-tick. It also occurs on oxen, horses, 
and men, 

The earlier stages in the life-history of 
the tick, that of the /arva, and the second 
of the three stages, the nymph, occur on 
birds, lizards, and small mammals—in fact, 
on animals which live amongst and brush 
through grass and heather, or the under- 
growth of a wood or forest—and it is these 
stages alone which are found on the grouse. 

The ticks were always in such a position, 
either on the chin or round the eye-lids, 
that the beak of the grouse cannot reach 
them. In parts of Ross-shire, especially in 
certain woods, these ticks are said to be 
extremely numerous, the keepers aver 
that they frequently kill off large numbers 
of black-game. They are commoner during 
the spring and early summer, but usually 
disappear at the beginning of July. 

A disease named Spirochetosis, one of 
the most fatal diseases which attack fowl in 
the Soudan, is transferred from one bird 
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to the other by a tick known as Argas 
persicus, and it may be that Ivodes ricinus 
is capable of conveying some injurious 
organisms, but at present there is no evi- 
dence of this. 


Family. TyroctypHip®. (Cheese- and 
Flour-mites. ) 


8. Aleurobius farine (Degeer).—This 
common flour-mite was discovered by us 
living on the skin of the grouse, rather to 
the surprise of the authorities on Acarines. 
It appeared to be most common in March, 
and less abundant in July. Some of 
our specimens, taken from. .freshly killed 
grouse, contained a red substance in their 
stomach, probably the blood of the bird. 
Apart from this, they seem to cause little 
harm. 


The endo-parasites, or those which live in- 
side the body of the grouse, are responsible 


of the small intestine of the grouse well infested 
mea wregallé (Mudeer), cut open to show the 
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to some extent for the illnesses from which 
grouse suffer. Any attempt to control their 
number and their activity must depend on 
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our knowledge of their life-history; hence 
the stress which has been laid on the ex- 
ternal parasites which may function as the 
second or larval host of some of them. 


CESTODA. 
Family. TaeNup#. (Tape-worms.) 
g. Davainea urogalli (Modeer).—Of the 
three tape-worms that are found in the 
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Ova of Davainea wrogalli in different stages of development. 


grouse, this species (Fig. 6) is by far the 
largest and by far the most common. It 
exhibits little seasonal variation, and is 
found in considerable numbers all the year 
round. The birds become infected at an 
early age. We have taken one specimen of 
this cestode, 35 cm. in length, from the in- 
testine of a bird about three weeks old. 

D. urogalli is found in the small intes- 
tine. There are sometimes part of it found 
in other portions of the alimentary canal. 
Asa rule, three or four are met with, At 
other times, especially in weakly birds, 
there will be dozens (Fig. 6), and these fill 
up the lumen of the intestine to such an 
extent that it is difficult to see how food 
can pass along. 

D. urogalli, like most cestodes, produces 
a very great number of eggs (Fig. 7). At 
any one time there may be, at a rough esti- 
mate, at least 100,000 ova in the body of the 
tape-worm; but this figure is no measure 
of the reproductivity of the cestode, because 
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as fast as new segments break off at one 
end, new ones are formed in the head, and 
the animal goes on producing new segments 
like a recurring decimal. Hence the eggs 
of this cestode must be scattered in count- 
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View of a portion of the duodenum of the grouse, well infested 
with Hymenolepis microps (Dicsing), cut open to show the 
worms 


less millions all over the grouse moors. 
They are probably eaten by some insect 
or land-mollusc, and in the body of these 
invertebrates change into the cysticercus or 
larval stage. 

The popular notion that grouse do not eat 
insects is entirely wrong. For the first 
three weeks of the bird’s life the greater 
part of its diet consists of insects or 
arachnids, and from the crop of the first 
grouse I ever dissected I took six saw-fly 
larvae, eight caterpillars of a Geometrid 
moth, one caterpillar of a smaller moth, 
two small Tineid moths, and a number of 
Hemipterous insects resembling the frog- 
or cuckoo-spit, a fly, two specimens of plant- 
lice, one small spider, and the remains of 
four slugs. The gizzard of the same 
animal contained, in a more broken-up con- 
dition, two or three dozen larva of saw- 
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flies and moths, some young hemipterous 
insects, and the pupa of two true flies. 

In searching for the larval or cysticercus 
stage of these and the other cestodes, we 
have examined a considerable number of 
insects which occur commonly on grouse 
moors. We have also carefully searched 
the bodies of many fresh-water crustacea 
which abound in the pools and tarns from 
which grouse drink. But hitherto our 
searches have met with no success. One 
specimen of cestode which infests the com- 
mon fowl is said to have its second host 
in several species of the slug Limax, ‘but 
we have not succeeded in finding cysts of 
either form of tape-worm in this slug. 

10. Davainea_ cesticilla (Molin).—A 
second much smaller species of Davainea 
occurred but twice in the many hundreds 
of grouse we have investigated. It is a 
common parasite of turkeys and chickens, 
but its occurrence is so rare amongst grouse 
that it may be neglected as the cause of 
disease. 

11. Hymenolepis microps (Diesing).— 
This third species of cestode lives in the 
duodenum, though after death the in- 
dividuals may wander into other parts. It is 
an extremely delicate, fine, transparent tape- 
worm, and it exists at times in enormous 
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Two sixhooked embryos of Hymenolepis microps. On the right 
is shown a transverse section of the walls of the intestine of 
a fowl, showing Tania bofriopliti embedded in the deeper 
layers ‘of the intestinal wall; aa, intestinal mucosa; 4, 
muscular layers ; 4A, peritoneal lining : #4, anterior ends of the 
tape-worms ; ¢, mass of exudate produced by the irritation 
of the head of the Tania. 


numbers (Fig. 8). Until some reagent is 
added to the contents of the intestine, these 
worms are practically invisible, but on add- 
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ing some fixing fluid, such as corrosive 
sublimate, the thick purée-like contents of 
this part of the intestine resolves itself into 
a mass of very fine delicate white threads, 
inextricably tangled together and so enor- 
mous in number that there seems little room 
left in the duodenum for the food to pass 
alone. The head of the worm is concealed 
in the crypts and furrows of the mucous 
membrane, and it may possibly do harm 
by breaking the continuity of the mucosa. 
We have no sure information as to the 
second host of this cestode, but as a general 
rule the cysts of the genus Hymenolepis 
live in some insect or myriapod, as is shown 
by the fact that the adults ‘exist in bats, 
insectivores, and insectivorous birds. Tape- 
worm cysts have recently been found in a 
flea by Professor Minchin, and these cysts 
have been shown by Mr. Nicoll to grow 
into Hymenolepis diminuta in the intestine 
of the rat. Hence the suggestion, first 
made by Dr. Leiper, that the fleas of the 
grouse may be the second host of H. 
microps is well worth following up. H. 
microps disappears from the intestine of the 
bird during the winter months, a fact which 
may depend on the habits and life-history of 
its second host. 


NEMATODA (Thread-worms 
or Round Worms). 


Family. StroncyLipz. 


12. Trichostrongylus _ pergracilis. — This 
worm (Figs. 10, 11), like the larger of the 
tape-worms, D. urogalli, was described by 
Cobbold in 1873. He regarded it, and we 
think rightly, as one of the most dangerous 
parasites of the grouse. It lives in the paired 
cea, and it should be remembered that in 
the grouse these cwca are very long, the two 
together as long as the rest of the ali- 
mentary canal. They are the organs 
through which the digested food is absorbed 
into the blood, and any injury to their walls 
is fraught with grave consequence to the 
grouse. The strongyle worms are minute 
and transparent, but they are rendered 
opaque by the addition of a few drops of 
corrosive sublimate or acetic acid, or of 
alcohol. The males (Fig. 10) are about 
8 mm. in length, the females (Fig. 11) 
somewhat longer, attaining a length of 
1omm. The cuticle which covers the body 
is ridged, and these ridges enable the animal 
to progress and possibly to pierce the tissue 
of the wall of the ceca. Within their bodies 
large numbers of eggs (Fig. 12) ar matured 
with great rapidity. The eggs pass out of 
the body and are found in that part of the 
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dropping which comes away from the ceca. 
Here they give exit to the larva (Fig. 12), 


Fic. 11. 

Female Trichostrongylus pergracilis, 
showing cz, ecsophagus ; ¢4ré, cephalic 
glands ; aé, uterus; of. ovejector 
vagina; m, mouth: fh, pharynx; 7, 
rectum } a7, anus ‘lhe uterus contains 
segmenting eggs 
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Trichostrongylus per~ 
acilis, male, show 
ing alimentary’ canal, 
spicules, and genital 
bursa; mr, mouth. 


and Dr, Leiper has been able to show that 
the free larva encysts at a certain stage, 
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and later, leaving its cast cuticle in which 
it had encysted, rapidly climbs the heather 
plant, especially in wet weather, and collects 
on the buds of the heather, the favourite 
food of the grouse. When we recall the 
fact that a grouse may contain nearly twenty 
thousand of these worms, that each worm 
lays hundreds of eggs, and continues to lay 
eggs for a considerable period, it will seem 
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Trichostrongylus pergracitis. Eggs showing different. stages of 
development, feading up to the production of the fully formed 


‘a, seen issuing from the egg in the last figure. 


obvious that the whole of the grouse moor 
must be peppered over with countless 
millions of these young larvae, which, by 
a method I suggested two years ago, can 
readily be separated from the heather on 
which they live. We shall return later to 
the pathological conditions set up by the 
presence of these worms. They obviously 
pass directly into their host, and do not pass 
through the body of any other animal. 

13. Syngamus trachealis—The red—or 
forked—worm, which is so terrible a pest 
in the fowl-yard and pheasant hatcheries, 
has been found once or twice in the grouse, 
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but it is quite negligible from the point of 
view of the disease. Probably the absence 
of earth-worms in the peaty soil of the 
moors largely accounts for the rarity of this 
parasite in the trachea of the grouse. 


Family, TricHOTRACHELID. 


14. Trichosoma longicolle—This worm, 
allied to the ordinary whip-worm in man, 
occurs comparatively frequently, but in 
small numbers. It is always found in the 
duodenum frequently associated —_ with 
Hymenolepis tetraonis. It may also serve 
to break the continuity of the mucosa of 
the alimentary canal, and thus set up 
trouble. But its presence is not associated 
with any serious lesions. 


Family. Ascarip2. 


15. Heterakis papillosa—This common 
parasite of poultry and pheasants occurred 
in some of the hand-reared birds at Frimley, 
but it has not been found in the wild speci- 
mens. 

Family. Firaripz. 


16. Filaria smithi—A larval form of 
some species of Filaria has been discovered 
by Dr. Sambon in the blood of the grouse. 
As far as one knows at present, it causes 
little or no damage. 


PROTOZOA (Unicellular anjmals). 


17. Ameba lagopodis (new species) —A 
species of amceba has been found both in 
the droppings and in the rectum. There 
is no reason to believe that this animal sets 
up any such disease as “ black-head ” com- 
mon in turkeys, which was once attributed 
to amcebe, and is known to be caused by 
a coccidium. 

18. Monocystis sp.—On three occasions 
Dr. Fantham found the spores of a Mono- 
cystis sp., possibly one of the species that 
inhabit the earth-worm; they seem to cause 
no harm. 

19. Leucocytosoén lovati—This species 
has been found by Dr. Seligman, Dr. 
Sambon, and Dr. Fantham in smears from 
the blood of two or three birds. The degree 
of infection was slight. 

20. Hemoproteus mansoni.—This para- 
site has again been recorded from the blood 
corpuscles of the grouse, and Dr. Sambon 
thinks that its alternate host may be the 
grouse-fly. 

21. Eimeria (Coccidium) aviuim.—This 
dangerous parasite is considered below 
under the heading “ Coccidiosis.” 


22. Trichomonas eberthi—This minute 
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flagellate lives in the ceca and intestines of 
apparently healthy birds. It is common in 
fowls. 

23. Monocercomonas sp.—Forms of 
Monocercomonas were also seen in the 
ceca of grouse. They were not found in 
large numbers. 

24. Spirocheta lagopodis, n. sp.—This 
parasite was found by Dr. Fantham in small 
numbers in the blood of three birds. It 
caused a slight alteration in the relative 
constituents of the blood of the birds, but 
was not associated with any specific 

' disease. 

25. Spirocheta lovati, n. sp—This Spiro- 
cheeta was seen alive and in stained speci- 
mens by Dr. Fantham. It occurred in the 
ceca and intestine of several of the many 
birds examined, and was not especially asso- 
ciated with disease. 


As far as the Grouse Inquiry have at 
present published their results, it seems that 
the grouse suffer from two very definite 
diseases—the first associated with the 
presence of Coccidia in the duodenum and 
ceca, and the second with the presence of 
Trichostrongylus pergracilis in the ceca, 
and to a lesser degree with Hymenolepis in 
the duodenum. 


Coccrpiosis.' 


Dealing first with Coccidiosis :— 

One of the aims of grouse-preservers is 
to have numbers of healthy young grouse- 
chicks in order to produce stocks of strong 
birds. Bad seasons for grouse are partly 
due to epizoddics among the young broods 
in the spring, and the chief cause of mor- 
tality among grouse-chicks is a small, one- 
celled microscopic animal parasite, Eimeria 
(Coccidium) avium. This parasite pene- 
trates the lining membrane of the gut of 
the bird (Fig. 14), and gradually destroys it, 
thereby setting up digestive troubles in the 
form of intestinal inflammation (enteritis), 
accompanied by acute diarrhoea, which 
usually terminates fatally. The disease is 
termed Coccidiosis. Grouse-chicks are most 
susceptible to coccidiosis during the first six 
weeks of their life, and if they can survive 
this period unattacked, they usually reach 
adult life. 

The principal external symptom of cocci- 
diosis is diarrhcea, which is especially seen 
in the character of the cecal (soft) drop- 
pings. These droppings in some cases are 
very pale yellow in colour, and are much 
looser than''those of healthy grouse. When 
a small quantity of infected droppings is 


! This section is contributed by Dr. Fantham, 
VoL. It 
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diluted with water and examined under the 
microscope, numbers of oval, thick-walled 
cysts (Fig. 13) containing spores of the 
parasite can be seen. 


Frequently in fresh 


Fic. 13 

Obeysts (cysts) of Zimeria (Coccidium) avium, A, Odcyst (cyst) 
with contents completely filling it. », Odcyst with contents 
concentrated to form a central mass. 'c, Commencement of 
division of the otcyst contents. p, Odcyst containing four 
rounded masses that will become spores. x, Odcyst containing 
four sporocysts (spores). ¥, Odcyst containing four sporocysts, 
in each of which two sporozoites have formed. 


droppings the contents of the cyst are in 
contact with the walls (Fig. 13 4), at other 
times they are situated in the middle (Fig. 
13 B, C) of the cyst, while the contents 
may be at one end, or divided up into 
four masses (Fig. 13 D, E, F) inside the 
cyst-wall. The contents of the cyst are 
always granular (Figs. 13,15 N). In addi- 
tion to loose fecal matters, affected birds 
show leg weakness, and their feathering, 
especially round the legs, may be poor. The 
flight of the young bird is also rather feeble. 
The whole body of the young bird is 
emaciated, as shown in loss of body weight. 
The presence of coccidian parasites in 
grouse-chicks also leads to anemia and 
other alterations in the constituents of the 
blood, while internally there is a great in- 
crease in the size of the caca or “ blind- 
guts.” 

The chief source of contamination on the 
moors is the feces or droppings of other 
diseased grouse. The droppings contain 
thousands of cysts (odcysts) of the parasite, 
and these cysts (Fig. 13), with their hard 
coats, are extremely resistant, and can en- 
dure for very long periods without the death 
of their contents, which gradually divide to 
form four small sporocysts or spores (Fig. 
13 E) inside. The cysts and spores are 
scattered over the moors by the action 

ce 
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of the wind and rain, and, alighting on 
the heather or in the tarns of the 
moors, are taken up by the grouse in their 
food or drink. When the cysts are swal- 
lowed, they enter the gizzard of the bird 
and pass unchanged into the first part of 
the intestine, called the duodenum. Here 
the pancreatic juice is poured into the intes- 
tine to aid in digestion, and under its in- 
fluence, the cyst-wall is softened and dis- 
solved, and the four small spores (Figs. 13 F, 
I5 R, S) (contained within the ripened cyst 
or oocyst) are set at liberty. Each small 
spore contains two active motile germs 
or sporozoites (Figs. 13 F, 15 T), which 
emerge from the softened spore-case, 
and proceed to penetrate the epithelium 
of the duodenum (Fig. 15 a). The young 
parasites ultimately cause the destruction 
of the lining (Fig. 14) of the first part of 
the small intestine—the region where, nor- 
mally, the most active digestive processes 
occur. The coccidian parasites (schizonts) 
(Fig. 14 sch) multiply in the duodenal 
epithelium (Figs. 14 sch, 15 E-H), and then 
pass into the ceca or “blind-guts,” with 
disastrous results. 

The life-history of Eimeria (Coccidium) 
avium is long and complicated. Each 
young parasite (Figs. 14 spz, 15 A) pene- 
trates an epithelial cell of the duodenum, 

*and grows (Figs. 14 par, 15 c-E) and multi- 


Fic. 14. 
Small piece of the epithelial lining of the gut of an infected Grouse 
Chick, showing various stages in the life-history of Eimeria 
(Coccidium) avin, parasites of different ages being present, 
par, Parasite. Sporozoite or primary infectin 
sch, Schizont or dividing form. mz, Merozoite or daughter 
germ) @) Female Cocciaium. , Male parasite. oi, Mature 
female, ready for fertilisation, with odcyst wall formed round it. 


germ. 


plies (Figs. 14 sch, mz, 15 E-H) therein, 
at the expense of the host-cell. The epi- 
thelial cells of the lining layer, or mucous 
membrane as it is called, are thus destroyed 
(Fig. 14). Coccidian parasites from the 
duodenum invade the ceca or “ blind-guts,” 
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and further asexual multiplication (schizo- 
gony) (Figs. 14 ms, 15 E-H) of the para- 
site occurs in the epithelium of the ceca. 
The daughter forms are known as mero- 
zoites (Figs. 14 mz, 15 G-H). The pres- 
ence of the parasite in the intestinal walls 
leads to inflammation of the intestine (en- 
teritis), and that occurring in the tum has 
sometimes been termed perityphlitis. 

Sooner or later a limit is reached, on the 
one hand to the power of the grouse-chick 
to provide nourishment for the parasites, 
and on the other hand to the multiplicative 
capacity of the parasites themselves. The 
Coccidium then begins to reproduce 
sexually by processes known as game- 
togony and sporogony (see Fig. 15). 
Many small male parasites (Figs. 14¢, 
15 16, Jd, Kd) are produced, together 
with larger food-containing female Coccidia 
(Figs. 14 9,15 19, 39, KQ.) The male 
and female parasites conjugate (Fig. 15 L) 
and then encyst (Fig. 15 M), afterwards 
emerging into the cavity of the gut, and 
giving rise to the cysts found in the cecal 
contents (Fig. 15 m—p), and in the cecal 
droppings on the moors (Fig. 15 o-s). 

So far as the grouse-chick is concerned, 
the formation of Coccidian cysts means 
either recovery or death. If the infection 
of the parasites has been a heavy one, and 
multiplication of the parasite has proceeded 
apace, then the destruction of the intestinal 
epithelium has been so great that death of 
the grouse-chick results. If, on the other 
hand, the epithelium of the intestinal wall 
has not been so much destroyed—fewer 
Coccidian parasites having been present— 
then the gut-epithelium may slowly re- 
generate and the young bird gradually re- 
cover and improve in condition after the 
Coccidian odcysts have been passed out with 
the cecal droppings. 

It is of great interest and importance to 
note that bacteria are present in the gut of 
grouse, particularly in the ceca. Some of 
these bacteria are injurious to the birds if 
they reach the internal organs of the bird’s 
body. The young Coccidian parasites may 
act as inoculating needles, and introduce 
the bacterial micro-organisms into the epi- 
thelial cells of the gut walls. Further, the 
lesions, resulting from the destruction of 
the mucous membrane by the Coccidia, allow 
of the inlet of bacteria which, by way of 
the blood or lymph channels, may ‘be spread 
through the internal organs of the body. 

As before mentioned, should the Cocci- 
dian cysts not be swallowed by other birds, 
they may remain dormant for lengthy 
periods (several months), for the cysts are 
remarkably well adapted for resisting the 
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vicissitudes of life outside the body of the 
host. Sometimes grouse partially recover 
from coccidiosis and become chronics, thus 
serving as reservoirs of odcysts and spores, 
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Fic. 15. 
Diagram of the Life-Cycle of Eimeria (Coccidiwm) avium. 0-4 
ustrate the asexual reproduction (schizogony) of Aimeria 
(Coccidium) avium. tL Illustrate the formation of sexual 
forms (gametogony) of E. avium. x-T Show the formation 
of the obcysts (cysts) and sporocysts (spores) of E. aviwm 
(sporogony} A, Sporozoite or primary infecting germ which 
is penetrating an epithelial cell of the duodenum of the host. 
2, Sporozoite curving on itself before becoming rounded within 
the host<ell. c, Young, growing parasite. b, Fully grown 
parasite. &, Parasite (Schizont) with its nucleus divided 
Geen in transverse section). ¥, Parasite forming merozoites, 
ie, daughter forms of the dividing parasite. o, Group of 
merorsites, arranged like the segments of an orange: My. Fr 
meropoites. 1%, Young female mother cell with coarse grx- 
nules 14, Young male mother cell with fine granules. 39, 
Growing female mother cell. y4, Young males beginning to 
form in mother cell. &@, Female gamete that has formed a 
eyst-wall for itself, but left’a thin spot for the entry of the male. 
%d, Fully formed males attached to their mother cell. 1, 
Union of and ?: one male only unites with the female, the 
others are excluded. mt, Further stage in fertilisation. ¥, 
Fertilised odcyst (cyst) with its contents filling it. 0, Odcyst 
(cyst) with contents forming a central mass: many such cysts 
are seen in the droppings of infected grouse. -r, Odcyst (cyst) 
showing first stage in division into four.. 0, Odcyst with four 
daughter spores forming. R, Odcyst with four fully formed 
sporocysts (spores). 5, Cyst with four sporocysts (spores), in 
cach of which two sporozoites are formed. 7, Free sporocyst 
in which the sporozoites have taken up the most suitable position 
for emergence. 


and providing sources of new infection. The 
destruction of cysts on the moors has been 
expedited by heather-burning, or by adding 
a lime dressing in small quantities to the soil. 

Coccidia in grouse may be spread from 
one district to another by the direct agency 
of flies. Insects such as dung-flies ingest 
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the Coccidian cysts on the moors, and it 
has been shown experimentally as well as 
in nature that these cysts pass undigested 
through the bodies of the maggots and the 
flies, both of which may aid in spreading 
the disease. 

Coccidiosis is not confined to grouse 
among birds. It is also a fatal disease 
among pheasants, fowls, and pigeons. 
Further, the coccidiosis of grouse can be 
transmitted directly, and with fatal results, 
to fowl-chicks and young pigeons, which 
may ingest the odcysts along with food or 
drink. 

Several other one-celled microscopic 
organisms, or Protozoa, besides Eimeria 
(Coccidium) avium, as is mentioned above, 
have been found in the intestines of grouse 
and also in their blood, but in no case, so 
far, has any of these parasites been shown 
to have a markedly dangerous effect on the 
bird harbouring it. Some of these para- 
sites, in fact, occur in perfectly healthy 
grouse, and apparently are almost in- 
nocuous. 


STRONGYLOSIS. 


The pathology of this disease has been 
most ably investigated and described by Dr. 
Cobbett and Dr. Graham Smith, of the 
School of Medicine at Cambridge. The 
matter is still very difficult, and the members 
of the inquiry are not in a position at 
present to speak quite so definitely as to this 
disease, which attacks the older birds, as 
they are with regard to Coccidiosis. At the 
same time certain facts become clear. One 
of the first of these is that the caeca contain 
approximately equal numbers of the 
Strongyli, and the worms vary in numbers 
from none up to nearly 10,000 individuals in 
each cecum. 

The worms seem to be most numerous at 
the proximal end of the ceca, and when 
they exist in large numbers the contents of 
these parts, most important diverticula of 
the alimentary canal, become hard and very 
adherent to the mucous membrane, form- 
ing whitish patches when seen from the 
outside. After washing away the floccu- 
lent matter, which takes some time, the 
mucosa frequently appears reddened. There 
is no reason to believe this inflammatory 
state is due to post-mortem changes. The 
ridges which run along the walls of the 
cca become thickened, the villi, as a rule, 
greatly hypertrophied (in other cases atro- 
phied), and both villi and ridges were em- 
bedded in the above-mentioned cementing 
material, and seem to be composed of a 
mixture of mucus and granular débris. 
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Numerous Strongyles were seen adhering 
to the mucous membrane, and seem in places 
frequently to penetrate the villi. In some 
of the most serious cases the ridges were 
found to resemble masses of coral with 
cave-like depressions between the individual 
villi which frequently ceased to be distin- 
guishable, from these depressions one or 
more Strongyli protruded. In section the 
epithelium was seen to be hypertrophied. 
The muscular wall suffered from an infil- 
tration of fibrous tissue. The fat which 
normally lies at the bases of the ridges in 
a healthy grouse had disappeared, and the 
blood-vessels showed thickenings of their 
walls. The connective-tissue base of the 
ridges was greatly increased, and the vessels 
and the villi were dilated and probably in- 
creased in number. In most places the con- 
nective tissue contained a large number of 
cells probably inflammatory in origin, and 
in some cases fibroid change was taking 
place. The epithelium was proliferated and 
thrown into folds. The lymphoid follicles 
were indistinguishable. 

The general condition of a grouse suffer- 
ing from Strongylosis shows evidences of 
a chronic inflammation of the alimentary 
canal leading to fibrosis. The Tricho- 
strongylus in some cases penetrates to the 
deepest portions of the crypts. The epi- 
sthelium lining these depressions when the 
round worm is adjacent to the walls of the 
intestine has greatly altered, and there is 
a marked increase in the fibrous tissue at 
its base. 

It thus appears that the presence of these 
Strongyli lead to a chronic inflammation of 
the ceca and to fibrosis. The normal func- 
tions of these very important organs, the 
ceca, are interfered with and the tissue 


lining them is destroyed. The bird 
wastes away and ultimately dies. But 
there is another factor in the case. When 


the degree of infection surpasses 1,000 
Strongyli in each cecum, there is no doubt 
that there is a large increase in the number 
of the Bacillus coli in the liver, in the lungs, 
and in other organs. These bacilli do no 
harm whilst free in the alimentary canal, but 
when they pass the mucosa and reach the 
other tissues of the body they undoubtedly 
serve to set up various disorders. 

The existence of disease caused by the 
passage of these Bacilli through the walls 
of the alimentary canal through lesions 
caused by tape-worms is less well estab- 
lished than through the disorganisation of 
the lining membrane of the ceca caused by 
the presence of T. pergracilis. On the other 
hand, one must not overlook the fact that 
Hymenolepis is especially numerous in the 
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spring and autumn months, during which 
the greatest mortality takes place, and is 
absent during the winter when the birds are 
comparatively healthy. 

It is seen that the small number of 
colonies of Bacillus coli, which can be culti- 
vated from the tissues of a diseased grouse, 
points to the fact that these Bacteria do 
not multiply to any extent in the tissues. 
Hence it would seem that no specific disease 
is caused by the infection of these Bacteria. 
The toxic products of the Bacilli, however, 
may be harmful, and should the Bacilli exist 
in great numbers, there is little doubt that 
toxins would be produced which would have 
a very deleterious effect on the health of 
the bird. 

There are, of course, other causes of 
death in grouse. For instance, Dr. Cobbett 
and Dr. Graham Smith have seen cases of 
death caused by _pleuro-pneumonia, peri- 
carditis, chronic diseases of the peritoneum, 
and septic infection from the gangrenous 
fracture of a wing, &c. Still, as far as the 
evidence submitted to the present Grouse 
Disease Inquiry helps, the majority of thin 
and wasted adult birds that are picked up 
dead on the moor, or, being unable to fly, 
are caught by keepers, have succumbed to 
diseases associated with the presence of a 
heavy infection of the tape-worm, Hymeno- 
lepis microps, and still more frequently with 
a still heavier infection of the thread-worm, 
Trichostrongylus pergracilis. 

‘A. E. SuHIprey. 


GUANACO (Lama huanacus). 

Distribution.—From the Andes of Ecua- 
dor and Peru to Tierra del Fuego and the 
pampas of Patagonia. 

All that the barren-ground caribou means 


Youre Guanaco. 


to the Indians and Eskimo of the Far North, 
the guanaco means to the Indian tribes 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
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It fills the position of universal pro- 


vider, for they live upon its flesh, they 
clothe themselves in its pelt, and of this 
they also make their toldos or tents; they 


Graham. 
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sew and join together with the sinews, and 
they have a hundred uses for the raw hide 
up to fashioning from it their favourite 
weapon, the boleadores. 

Huge herds of guanaco, sometimes five 
hundred strong, wander over the pampas 
and high tablelands of the south, but they 
do not penetrate into the mountains of the 
western range. The young are brought 
forth in October, November, and in the 
extreme south even as late as December. 
During the love season the bucks engage in 
long and fierce battles, which though noisy 
are seldom fatal, as, since they possess no 
horns, their weapons are limited to teeth 
and hoofs.. At this season, too, the bucks 
of a herd form up and challenge the ap- 
proaching hunter with stamping feet and 
snorting. Guanaco drop their dung at one 
place, and near such spots their wallows 
are to be found. ‘In severe winters the 
mortality among these animals is very 
heavy; whole herds repair to the banks of 
some lake or river where the water is un- 
frozen and there die in numbers. Near 
Lake Viedma the writer counted over eighty 
skeletons within the area of a single acre. 

Methods of Hunting.—To the hunter, 
aco often afford excellent sport, as in 
s where they are constantly hunted 
y have become exceedingly cunning and 
wary. Near the east coast of Patagonia, 
among the sheep farms, they are easy of 
approach, for they become used to seeing 
the shepherds pass; but occasionaliy a big 
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battue is organised to reduce their numbers, 
and after one of these they give the hunter 
a wide berth for a long time. The 
Tehuelche Indians hunt guanaco on horse- 
back with hounds and boleadores, and 
always make a big day of it. An enormous 
round-up is arranged and is carried out in 
the following manner. The hunters in 
pairs, each with a led horse, spread them- 
selves into an immense circle, in this way 
enclosing a vast amount of game. They 
then move inwards, lighting fires as they go, 
and thus scaring everything before them to 
mass in the centre of the circle. Besides 
large numbers of guanaco, rheas (rhea 
darwinii), pumas, and many smaller animals 
rush together in the general panic. The 
herds of guanaco, seeing fires and men on 
all sides, become distracted, and fall an 
easy prey to the Indians, who, leaping upon 
their led horses, massacre all they can 
reach. Numbers of female guanaco are 
killed in this manner when heayy with 
young, the skins of the unborn being much 
prized for the making of robes and capas. 
The Tehuelche name for the guanaco is 
rou. In Tierra del Fuego the Ona Indians 
have an entirely different method of 
hunting. Clothing themselves in guanaco 
skins, they creep on all fours circling a 
herd until they get near enough to kill 
with bow and arrow. Guanaco were once 
so numerous in Tierra del Fuego that the 
Government paid a reward for every animal 
destroyed. There are still quantities of 
them on many of the coast farms. 

H. Heskeru Pricuarp. 


GUDGEON.— 

MEAsuREMENTS, &c.—Length of head 
4¥% to 5, of caudal fin 534, height of body 
41% to 54 or even 6 times in the total length. 


Eye—high up, in or slightly behind the 
middle of the length of the head, diameter 
4% to 5 in the length of the head, 134 to 2 
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diameters from the end of the snout, and 
1% apart: interorbital space flattened. 
Dorsal profile much more convex than that 
of the abdomen, which is nearly horizontal. 
Body compressed, becoming more so in its 
caudal portion. Snout somewhat obtuse. 
Upper jaw the longer; the maxilla does not 
extend so far posteriorly as to beneath the 
front edge of the orbit. Barbels—one at 
the maxilla usually reaching to below the 
middle of the eye, but liable to variations in 
length. Fins—dorsal commences about the 
centre of the length of the fish, excluding 
the caudal fin: the length of its base nearly 
equals half its height; its first ray minute, 
of the body below it. Pectoral inserted in 
its third, which is undivided, + the height 
the lower fourth of the body, as long as the 
head without the snout, and rounded at its 
extremity: it does not extend to so far as 
the ventral, which latter is still slightly 
shorter and does not reach the anal. Caudal 
deeply forked, with pointed lobes. Scales 
—large, and the exposed portion angular. 
Lateral line—continuous to the middle of 
the base of the caudal fin. Colours—olive 
along the upper portion of the head and 
back, becoming silvery on the sides and 
beneath. Upper portion of the body with 
numerous irregular brown spots and dark 
edgings to the scales, and in the young a 
row of dark spots cross the lateral line; 
but in large specimens a wide silvery band 
runs along the side of the body, mostly 
above the lateral line: a dark mark under 
the eye and a few black spots in the pec- 
toral region. Dorsal fin with several ir- 
regular rows of black spots, and similar 
ones exist on the lobes of the caudal fin 
most distinct externally. Young examples 
are darker than adults, and more blotched 
and spotted: a line of spots runs across the 
anal fin, while the ventral is dark tipped; 
opercle nearly black. 
Day’s British Fishes, vol. ii., p. 172. 


GUEMAL (Chilian) (Xenelaphus bisul- 
cus) Guemal (Peruvian) (Xenelaphus anti- 
SICNSIS ). 

Distribution.—These beautiful little deer 
are found along the range of the Andes 
from Peru to Patagonia, the Peruvian form 
being a smaller animal than the Patagonian 
sub-species, which also carries the finer 
horns. Dr. F. P. Moreno states that 
huemul or guemal were at one time to be 
found among the hills near Port Desire in 
Patagonia on the Atlantic coast, but it is 
probable that their range does not now 
extend further east than the shores of the 
Andean Lakes. 

Habits.—During the summer they are 
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driven from the warm lower valleys by 
myriads of flies, and ascend in some num- 
bers to the edge of the snow-line. At this 


Heap or a GuemaL. 


than four or 
winter, espe- 


season one rarely sees more 
five animals together, but in 


a 
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cially if the weather be more than usually 
severe, they appear to collect into small 
herds. 
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They are excellent swimmers, and fear- 
lessly take to the water to cross the arms 
of the great lakes. As a sporting animal, 
the guemal is very confiding, for white men 
seldom penetrate into its haunts about the 
Patagonian cordillera, while the Indians 
for superstitious reasons, never approach 
the foothills. But in the few districts 
where guemal have been hunted, they 
become extremely wary. In the rutting 
season the bucks fight very savagely, and, 
owing to the shape and sharpness of their 
horns, these battles often terminate fatally 

, for the vanquished. 

Description.—In December, the southern 
midsummer, the Chilian guemal are still 
shedding their winter coat, for some white 
hairs still show among the rich reddish- 


(From a drawing by Lady Helen Graham, 
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brown of their summer colouring. Nor are 
the antlers always free of velvet until the 
middle of the same month. Until recently 
it was supposed that a distinguishing 
feature of the guemal lay in the fact that 
each horn carried but two points. This 
view is certainly incorrect, for of the speci- 
mens obtained by the writer, four carried 
three points on one horn and two points on 
the other, while a head of eight points is 
said on excellent authority to have been 
killed near Lake San Martin, Patagonia. 
Measurements.—The greatest recorded 
length of horn is, for Patagonian specimens, 
1134 inches; for Peruvian, 9% inches. 
Height at shoulder, 36 to 4o inches; weight, 
about 160 lb. HH. Heskern Pricwarp. 


GUNS.—BUYING A GUN.—No man 


can confidently choose a gun for another. 
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Nevertheless, modern improvements have 
made it possible for the experienced look 
on not only to detect the faults in a brother 
sportsman’s shooting, but also their cause, 
whether they be attributable to the gun 
itself or to the action and methods of the 
person using it. Amongst the chief factors 
in remedying such defects are, first, the 
broken stock which most gunmakers now 
employ in order to ascertain the bend and 
cast necessary to suit the purchaser’s shape 
and muscular development, and, secondly, 
the new shooting schools. As to the broken 
stock, it may be taken for granted that, 
given an experienced gunmaker and a cus- 
tomer more or less in the habit of handling 
a gun, a very close idea will be obtained of 
the weapon required, because the gun will 
be put up quickly and naturally at the object 
of aim—the gunmaker’s eye, for instance— 
and he will at once see where the fault lies 
and correct it. For many years this has 
been the only guide of the gunmaker, but 
it is far from infallible when an adult, who 
has never before handled a gun, takes it 
into his head that he will begin shooting, 
for he never puts up his gun twice alike, 
and, when shooting seriously, he generally 
describes an are with it from the 
the shoulder, which are varies 
to his equilibrium. Thus he not only shoots 
wide of his object, but is proportionately 
dangerous to his neighbours, to whom, not 
less than to the neophyte, the shooting 
schools have become a positive boon. 

The large white walls crossed with wires, 
over which imitation partridges are pro- 
pelled, form an excellent means of ascer- 
taining the truth, and it is somewhat start- 
ling to see the black bouquet made by the 
shot on the white surface—feet, even yards, 
wide of the very visible bird. 

To all beginners these schools cannot be 
too highly recommendéd as an easy means 
of acquiring a fixed habit of shooting, i.e., 
to make use of a regular movement of the 
arms and head in firing, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to plant the legs firmly in such a posi- 
tion that the body can be turned sharply to 
right or left without rolling. To attain this 
result it is easy to see how necessary must 
be the perfect fit and adjustment of the gun 
to the shooter’s formation, 

Even to trained shots these schools are of 
the greatest use for the purpose of trying 
guns before they are quite finished off. 

When the would-be purchaser has availed 
himself of the above two methods of testing 
his fire-arm, should he be a sportsman with 
experience acquired early in life, he will 
probably succeed in getting a gun that suits 
him. He will have gone through a careful 
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examination of barrels, lock, action, and 
stock, and will as nearly as possible obtain 
his money’s worth. But how to instruct the 
novice in his purchase? It may be that, 
once having satisfied himself that a gun 
suits him as to balance and bend, he will 
ask an expert friend to investigate its sound- 
ness. He will thus be able to make sure 
that the stock is of walnut; that no creak 
foreboding a probable rupture in hot shoot- 
ing is to be heard in the neck; that no flaw 
is visible in the barrels, and that the locks 
are properly fixed. But how can even the 
most experienced tell for anybody else 
whether the triggers have the right pull, or 
even that they are the proper distance 
apart? This is a most essential point, for 
it often happens in heavy shooting that the 
recoil of the second barrel causes the front 
trigger to cut the first joint of the fore- 
finger. Again, there is the setting of the 
trigger guard, which so often causes a swell- 
ing of the middle joint of the middle finger ; 
either or both of these faults may put a 
man off his shooting for weeks. The novice 
must to a great extent buy his experience in 
this as in other pursuits. One season he 
will have to devote to shooting with the 
nearest approach obtainable to what suits 
him, and, as there are plenty of faddists 
who think it necessary to have new guns 
nearly every year, he should have no diffi- 
culty in getting a choice of second-hand 
articles at a reasonable price. From them 
he may pick out a pair fit to teach him what 
he needs, and open his eyes to the little 
miseries above enumerated, and perhaps 
many more. After this period of proba- 
tion he may spend the next summer in ob- 
taining his idea of perfection from one of 
the many excellent gunmakers to be found 
in London and other towns. He can then 
sell his trial guns, thus probably paying a 
less price for his experience than if he had 
begun by ordering a new pair. 

As an instance of what good bargains 
may occasionally be picked up, I may men- 
tion that a friend of mine once imparted 
to me the longing of his heart for a good 
pair of guns, he having up to that time been 
shooting really well witha converted family 
gun which he had inherited. Asked how 
much he was prepared to give, he said he 
might go as far as £50, but could barely 
afford that sum. I took the measure of his 
stock and promised to see what could be 
done. In the course of the summer I found 
an excellent pair, and bought them—price 
£25 down and the other £25 on the first day 
of March following. Ten seasons after- 
wards I saw my friend heading the score, 
partridge-driving, with these same guns. 
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This, however, was all pure luck, as the only 
alteration required was a slight paring away 
of the stock, especially at the toe. 

Now as to ammunition. For a beginner, 
there can be no doubt that the first con- 
sideration is a minimum of recoil and smoke. 
There is no powder which need be unduly 
extolled above its fellows, for there is none 
with which no fault can be found; but, in 
my opinion, the best for regularity of shoot- 
ing is the black powder, but it has the great 
drawback of heavy smoke and a greater 
recoil than any other. It is, however, less 
affected than others by temperature and by 
shaking about in cartridge-bags. But now 
that we have been fairly initiated in the 
“ Nitros,” a sportsman must indeed be con- 
servative who will use black powder in 
covert where there are rabbits, or even on 
the moors in damp muggy weather. A good 
gunmaker will have tested all powders and 
be in a position to recommend the good 
“brand” of the year. By his advice the 
novice had better be guided. 

W. G. Craven. 


MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SHOT GUN.—During the past half- 
century the shot gun has undergone con- 
siderable development, and a comparison of 
the typical weapon of to-day with the flint 
lock is like a comparison of the muzzle- 
loading with quick-firing breech-loading 
artillery. Curiously enough, the’ evolution 
of the shot gun has proceeded hand in hand 
with that of the military rifle. Indeed, in 
many instances a new idea has been adopted 
and utilised in a gun for sporting purposes 
long before its possibilities in military opera- 
tions were appreciated. Therefore, it may 
be truthfully said that the shot gun forms 
the stepping-stone to the higher service. 

Ignition.—The prototype of the modern 
shot gun was clumsy, heavy, and of un- 
certain action, depending as it did upon the 
production of a spark from the flint to flash 
the powder charge within the barrel. More- 
over, the barrel itself was badly bored, and 
a hit at what to-day would be considered 
close range was then brought about more 
by luck than judgment. The crudity of 
the charge-igniting system as represented 
by the flint-lock was conducive to exasper- 
ating miss-fires, and although attempts to 
mitigate this evil were made by introducing 
two barrels set side by side, such were only 
partially successful.” Gunsmiths concen- 
trated their energies upon the elimination 
of this decided defect, but the chemical 
knowledge of the day failed to bring about 
any practical substitute for the flint. Even 
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when at last inventive effort was successful, 
the new principle evoked such hostile oppo- 
sition as required over a quarter of a 
century to break it down. 

By a strange irony of fate the invention 
which provoked this prejudice, which ulti- 
mately revolutionised the whole art of gun- 
nery in all its varied ramifications, and which 
still ranks as the greatest invention in the 
history of firearms, was effected by a Scot- 
tish clergyman, the Rev. Alexander Forsyth. 
As a result of his investigations and experi- 
ments, he was able to detonate the gun- 
powder charge in the barrel by the blow 
from the hammer falling upon an agent 
consisting of fulminate of mercury asso- 
ciated with other substances. The novelty 
of his invention, which was patented in 
1807, was seriously assailed when its possi- 
bilities were at last realised, but the courts 
upheld the reverend minister’s claims, and 
declared the patent, in so far as it referred 
to firearms, to be a master. 

Forsyth, unable to induce other gunsmiths 
to exploit his invention, established his own 
business, and sedulously set to work to wear 
down the opposition to the new idea. He 
built a gun—the first percussion weapon— 
which was decidedly novel and ingenious. 
The detonating agent was carried in a 
rotating primer, which, when brought to the 
correct position, dropped a small quantity 
of the fulminate compound into the touch 
hole, and this was detonated by the fall of 
a striker rod when released by the trigger. 

Breech-loaders.—At the time of For- 
syth’s discovery another important develop- 
ment was making slow headway. In 1664 
an Englishman, Abraham Hall, secured a 
patent for a breech-loading weapon, but 
here again the idea was born long before its 
time. For over a hundred years nothing 
more was heard of this principle until it 
was resuscitated by the ingenious arm de- 
vised by Lieut-Colonel Ferguson. No ap- 
preciable headway was made with this type, 
however, for many years, mainly for the 
reason that the problem of combining 
primer and cartridge defied solution. With 
the invention of Forsyth’s fulminating 
powder and firing by percussion, the possi- 
bility of achieving the desired end was ren- 
dered more feasible, and great activity was 
exemplified in the search for the breech- 
loader, especially among the gunsmiths of 
Paris. In this quest many highly original 
and novel ideas were worked out, and in 
some cases there were crudely introduced 
certain details of mechanism which are con- 
sidered indispensable to-day. 

__ The problem may be considered as solved 
in 1847, when Houillier, of Paris, patented 
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the first “gas-tight” or pin-fire cartridge. 
True, it was somewhat clumsy, since igni- 
tion was brought about by the hammer 
striking the end of a piece of wire, which 
extended right through the cartridge, against 
the inner surface of the metal cap of a wad 
placed at the base of the cartridge, the ful- 
minate being detonated by such action and 
the cartridge fired. In its first stage the 
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idea was somewhat primitive, but it was 
taken up and developed by Lefaucheux, of 
Paris, and this eminent gunsmith is really 
“The Father of the Hammerless Ejector 
Gun,” which is so popular among sports- 
men to-day, for his weapon possessed all 
the essential features of the latter arm. 
On the Continent and abroad, the new 
method of loading guns at the breech caught 
the public fancy, and it rapidly displaced the 
system which hitherto had been advocated 
as superior. But in this country its intro- 
duction by Joseph Lang in 1857 met with 
even more strenuous opposition than did 
Forsyth’s percussion system half a century 
previous. Many English gunsmiths point- 
blank refused to entertain it, and in their 
attitude were supported by many experts 
and a section of the Press. Its drawbacks 
were set out at very great length and in 
detail, the dangers attending the use of the 
cartridges and the extreme care that had to 
be exercised in handling them being par- 
ticularly emphasised. It was urged that 
loading a gun at the breech was conducive 
to bursting to a greater extent than with 
the muzzle-loader, that such a weapon was 
not so durable or reliable, was deficient in 
hitting power and accuracy of aim, was 
heavier, more liable to get out of order, gave 
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durable, and reliable, and for this reason 
is generally incorporated by the firms en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of guns upon 
an extensive scale. 

Among the many detailed improvements 
that have been consummated during the 
past few years in the gun-firing mechanism, 
the Lang detachable side lock stands pre- 
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more rapid fire, since obviously it does not 
require so long to give two distinct pulls 
to one trigger as to move the finger from 
one trigger to the other. The essential 
principle of such a system is the arrest of 
a sliding piece in the forward movement 
produced by the first pull of the trigger, by 
an interceptor, which holds the piece in 
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eminent. It is the acme of simplicity, for 
it provides a means of detaching the locks 
without the aid of a tool of any description, 
for there are no pins, screws, or bolts to 
turn or draw. There is merely a thumb- 
lever lying flush with the external surface 
of the lock-plate. This is raised with the 
thumb-nail, and the lock is then automatic- 
ally detached. To replace, the lock is 
simply re-inserted, and with slight pressure 
the fastener “ snaps home,” the thumb lever 
automatically returning flush with the lock- 
plate. The system is applicable to either 
double- or single-trigger guns with equal 
facility, and each lock can be moved inde- 
pendently. The most salient feature is the 
impossibility of replacing the lock in any 
but the correct position, irrespective of the 
position of the cocking rod. Furthermore, 
as the system is absolutely fool-proof, 
damage to the mechanism is out of the 
question. 

Single-trigger Guns.—The hammerless 
ejector double gun, which has become the 
standard sporting weapon, underwent a 
further development a few years ago by 
the introduction of a single trigger for 
firing both barrels, The system was ad- 
vanced mainly for the purpose of securing 


check at the moment when there-is a slight 
involuntary pull on the trigger, caused by 
the rebound of the gun from the shoulder, 
after the first barrel has been fired. The 
sliding-piece then still moves forward, en- 
abling the second barrel to be fired. 

It will be seen that with a single-trigger 
gun three pulls are imparted to the trigger, 
one of which is involuntary, and is attribu- 
table to the effects of recoil. It is obvious 
that, to avoid confusion or inadvertent fire, 
and to enable the mechanism after dis- 
charging the one barrel to come into position 
for firing the second, this involuntary pull 
must be nullified, and at the same time 
turned to useful advantage, and this has 
afforded scope for considerable ingenuity 
to a common end. The effect of this is 
revealed in the records of the Patent Office, 
where a wide variety of single-trigger 
systems may be perused. But the desired 
end is achieved by either one of three 
methods: the sliding bar, which is the sim- 
plest and most generally adopted, the swing- 
ing lever, and the revolving turret. One 
and all, however, are open to the same 
objection ; to secure reliability and efficiency, 
the adjustment must be the most accurate 
possible, so that satisfaction cannot be ob- 
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tained from ought but the higher-priced 
weapons, produced by responsible firms. 
Here again the simpler the action the 
greater the success. The Edwinson-Green 
was one of the first weapons of this type 
to be placed on the market, and the origin- 
ality and serviceability of its system soon 
served to educate sportsmen to the advan- 
tages of the single-trigger weapon, espe- 
cially the application of the ordinary thumb 
safety slide to alter the order of firing the 
barrels, so that the left barrel could be dis- 
charged first, or vice versa. Certainly, the 
principle has served to overcome one of the 
greatest drawbacks of the twin-trigger gun 
to the sportsman, i.e., bruising’of the finger 
caused by the recoil from the front trigger 
when the second barrel was fired. The ad- 
vantage of more rapid fire was also realised, 
and it has been found that, since the hand 
need not be moved, as it must be in the 
twin-trigger system, greater accuracy is 
secured. These are admittedly conspicu- 
ous advantages, but at the same time there 
are certain drawbacks which cannot be over- 
looked. In the first place the mechanism 
must perforcedly be more delicate than the 
twin-trigger system, inasmuch as the move- 
ment of the finger necessary in the latter 
system has to be replaced by sensitive 
mechanical action, and it does not require 
much to disorganise a single-trigger action. 
Oil gumminess, for instance, will soon throw 
it out of gear. Then, again, it requires a 
certain amount of skill to handle a single- 
trigger weapon, especially if one has been 
wedded very long to the ordinary type. In 
fact, some sportsmen can never handle it, 
as they experience an irresistible desire to 
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Three-barrelled Guns.— The  single- 
trigger weapon is but a reversion to a 
former idea, and another reversion can be 
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chronicled in regard to the three-barrelled 
weapon. In the olden days three- and four- 
barrelled guns were placed on the market, 
but they were so cumbersome and un- 
wieldy that they met with but slight popu- 
larity. But greater success has attended the 
Edwinson-Green three-barrel hammerless 
weapon for grouse, partridge, pheasant, and 
rabbit drives. The objections concerning 
complication of mechanism incidental to the 
introduction of the third barrel have been 
ingeniously overcome, and there is no doubt 
but that among a certain class of sportsmen 
the three-barrelled weapon will have a suc- 
cessful vogue. The three barrels form a 
triangle, and a single-trigger system is 
adopted. The sighting is taken along the top 
barrel for all three barrels, and certainly the 
arrangement adopted gives a quicker and 
better aim. The ejectors work indepen- 
dently of one another, and only expel the 
fired cases, otherwise working in exactly 
the same manner as the extractors in an 
ordinary gun in regard to unfired cartridges. 
The disposition of the barrels gives the 
weapon a symmetrical and compact appear- 
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hug the trigger, and will consequently waste 
the second shot. Care should be observed 
when one is selecting a single-trigger 
weapon to ascertain that the second or in- 
voluntary pull is effectually prevented, 
otherwise the sportsman would succeed 
better with a single-barrelled weapon. In 
the hands of an accomplished shot, how- 
ever, the single trigger is an excellent arm, 
and the increased rapidity of fire is de- 
cidedly appreciated. 


ance, and the balancing is so perfect that 
the gun “comes up” as nicely as the con- 
ventional double barrel. Rapidity of fire is 
solely dependent upon the speed with which 
the sportsman can pull the trigger, and the 
pulls are clean and quick. On grounds 
where the birds lie thick, or for duck-shoot- 
ing, it is an excellent weapon, and it has 
been found that one pair of triple guns 
and one loader will do more effective work 
than three double-barrelled guns and two 
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loaders. Certainly the objections as to 
weight and complication, however true of 
the old-fashioned weapon, cannot be levied 
against this latest development in sporting 
guns, for its handiness is its most conspicu- 
ous feature. 

Repeating Guns.—While the hammerless 
ejector gun may be described as the 
favourite sporting weapon of the old world, 
the repeating system is universal in America. 
In fact, the development of this weapon has 
proceeded in its home contemporaneously 
with the evolution of our arm, This per- 
fection has been principally attained through 
the inventive effort of Mr. J. M. Browning, 
who is responsible for no less than sixteen 
inventions in regard to repeater firearms. 
The most popular arm of this type is the 
Winchester repeater, which made its appear- 
ance in 1886. This arm hasa single barrel, 
but underneath is a tubular magazine which 
carries four, five, or more cartridges. The 
cartridges are disposed in a continuous row, 
and as the one at the breech end is with- 
drawn and fed into the barrel, the succeed- 
ing cartridge in the magazine is pushed to- 
wards the breech by a strong spiral spring. 
The mechanism is very simple, and of such 
a character as to lend itself to standardisa- 
tion of parts, so that the gun can be mar- 
keted very cheaply. The repeating shot 
guns of this make are produced in two 
types, the 10 gauge, 6 shots, lever action, 
and the 1897 model of 12 and 16 gauge with 
sliding forearm action. The two latter are 
also made in what is known as the “ Take 
Down” style. In the lever action, the finger 
lever is made separate from the breech- 
block, and has a finger-lever lock. When 
the action is closed, the gun is locked against 
opening by this finger-lever lock, but is 
instantly released by a downward pressure 
on the finger-lever. This lever action is 
very simple. The magazine is loaded by 
throwing down the lever and pushing five 
cartridges through the carrier into the maga- 
zine, the sixth being placed in the chamber. 
The forward and backward motion of the 
finger-lever, which is effected while the gun 
is at the shoulder, ejects the spent cart- 
ridge, withdraws another cartridge from the 
magazine by the carrier, raises it, forces it 
home in the chamber, and drops again to 
pick up the succeeding cartridge, while the 
one in the barrel is fired, when the same 
cycle of operations is repeated. The slid- 
ing forearm action is different, and there 
is a lock which can be opened either by 
recoil or at the will of the user. In the 
slide handle, and acting against the stop 
on the magazine, is a spring. When the 
gun is closed, this spring pushes against 
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the forward end of the action slide, and 
presses it toward the stock. In the carrier- 
block is hung a somewhat elastic pivoted 
lever; when the slide handle is pressed 
forward, a spring under the lever forces the 
forward end of the lever out, and it catches 
against the notch in the action slide. When 
the hammer stands at full cock, or at half 
cock, the forward end of the lever is forced 
outward and holds the slide fast. When the 
hammer has fallen, the rear portion of the 
lever is sprung outward by the lower por- 
tion of the hammer, the spring in the slide- 
handle holding the notch in the action slide 
in engagement with the forward end of 
the lever. If the user is not holding for- 
ward on the slide-handle, the gun cannot 
be opened until a slight outward movement 
of the slide-handle releases the lever. Then 
it may be opened by pulling back the slide- 
handle. When firing, the recoil of the gun 
releases the lever and enables the gun to be 
opened. The result of this arrangement is 
that the gun cannot be opened normally 
until the cartridge is fired, but, on the other 
hand, with the hammer down, it can be 
opened almost instantly without firing by 
a slight forward and then reverse motion 
of the slide handle. The gun has double 
extractors, one on the left-hand side guiding 
the bolt so as to enable it to fit closely in the 
frame and producing a tight breech. The 
movable cartridge-guide is placed on the 
right side of the carrier block, and this 
cartridge guide has such a motion that, in 
connection with the overhanging of the 
frame, the side opening of the gun is so 
covered at the moment the cartridge is 
lifted from the magazine by the carrier- 
block that the escape of the charge is pre- 
vented when the gun is turned sideways in 
the act of loading. The magazine carries 
five cartridges, which, with another charge 
in the barrel, provide the sportsman with 
six shots at one load. The backward and 
forward motion of the action-slide carries 
the cartridge from the magazine, raises it, 
and inserts it in the barrel. The arrange- 
ment of the firing-pin also is such that, act- 
ing at the first opening motion of the carrier, 
the pin stands locked at all times, except 
when the gun is closed and ready for firing. 
The “Take Down” type of this model is 
of very simple design. There is an inter- 
rupted screw by means of which the barrel 
with the magazine is connected to the stock 
or receiver. All that is necessary is to grip 
the two parts tightly, give a quarter turn, 
and the barrel, magazine, and action-slide 
come away in one piece, and the stock and 
action of the gun in the other. No parts 
can drop out of either piece, the integral 
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mechanism of the action-slide being held 
together at the breech end by a ring called 
the receiver extension. To replace, it is 
only necessary to give the two parts a 
quarter turn in the reverse direction, and 
the arm is ready for use. Taking down 
and putting together can be effected as 
quickly as@loading the gun, for it is very 
simple and easy. Not only does this render 
the arm more conyenient to pack and carry, 
but it admits of barrels of different lengths 
and varying styles of bore to be inter- 
changed to meet any special requirements. 

The great rapidity of fire possible with 
the repeater system, together with the fact 
that six shots are possible with a single load, 
appealed to many, and the Winchester has 
become universally adopted in North 
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set to work to adapt the same idea to the 
shot gun, and this has now been perfected, 
while another inventor, Sjogren, a Swede, 
working in the same field, has produced 
another weapon of the same type. The 
auto-loading sporting guns represent the 
latest developments in small arms, and their 
advantages cannot fail to appeal to sports- 
men, especially those who have become 
familiar with the repeater. 

In these arms all the outstanding features 
of the various guns are incorporated, and 
other improvements introduced to advan- 
tage. The whole of the operations of open- 
ing the breech, ejecting the spent shell, in- 
serting a fresh cartridge, cocking the 
hammer, closing and locking the breech, are 
done automatically by one agent—the recoil. 
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America, and has a great vogue in the 
Colonies. In this country, however, the 
“Pump Gun,” as it is colloquially called, 
from its sliding action, has not become very 
popular. It does not compare with the 
hammerless ejector gun for all-round service 
and utility, but the rapidity of fire, which 
becomes very pronounced when one has 
mastered the knack of handling the gun 
(though to achieve this calls for consider- 
able practice), is a distinctly attractive 
feature. The repeating firearm possesses 
one drawback, and that is the fact that load- 
ing has to be carried out by a forward or 
backward motion with either the right or 
left hand, which is apt to prove a disturb- 
ing factor in the hands of all but the most 
expert, as the aim can be easily and uncon- 
sciously interrupted. 

Automatic Guns.—It is for this reason 
that the repeating firearm is being displaced 
by a powerful rival, the automatic system, 
wherein loading is carried out entirely by 
the effort, of the recoil, as in the modern 
service arm. J. M. Browning, actuated by 
the unique success which attended the intro- 
duction of his self- or auto-loading pistol, 


Hitherto the “kick” of the gun has been 
wasted, the only sufferer being the sports- 
man, who realises only too well the effects 
thereof by the bruising of his shoulder. By 
pressing the recoil to useful work, a great 
proportion of its vicious energy is absorbed, 
and the sportsman is spared considerable 
discomfort. Indeed, in the Sjogren gun, 
kick may be said to be completely eliminated, 
so advantageously is it used. The result is 
that the user has nothing to do but to keep 
pulling the trigger, rapidity of firing being 
entirely governed by the user's skill. The 
result is that the aim is not disturbed, and 
greater accuracy is ensured. 

In the new Browning weapon the re- 
ceiver is solid on top, rendering it weather- 
and dust-proof, and it is perfectly solid in 
the rear. The breech body does not slide 
out, so there is no opening of any kind 
whatever in the rear, through which gases 
and so forth can be driven into the 
operator's face. Premature discharge of 
the cartridge is quite impossible before the 
breech is closed and locked. As the barrel 
recoils backward with the breech closed and 
locked, the hammer is cocked, and the link 
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prevents it from coming into contact with 
the firing-pin until the loaded cartridge is 
inserted and the breech closed and locked. 
After firing, directly the breech commences 
to move, the firing-pin is withdrawn by the 
locking-block, and cannot possibly touch the 
primer until the breech is closed and locked. 
Again, before the breech is unlocked, the 
safety-sear engages the trigger, so that the 
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jarred off when not locked. The vital 
factor of safety has thus been well thought 
out, 

After the discharge the barrel and breech- 
bolt, locked together, recoil to the limit of 
their backward travel, compressing the 
recoil and action springs, and cocking the 
hammer. At this point the carrier dog 
engages the operating slide. The recoil 
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1-4, Receiver and Parts. 


s-8, Magazine Spring Cap, Spring, and Spring Retainer. 


9, Breech Bolt. 10, Locking Block. 11, 12, Link 


and Pin. 13,14, Striker and Striker Stop Pin. ‘15, 16, Left Extractor and Spring." 17, Extractor Pins. 28, x9, Right Extractor and 
Spring, 20, Operating Slide. 21-23, Locking Block Latch, Spring, and Pin. 24-27, Action Spring, Follower, Plug, and Pin. 
28, 29, Cartridge Stop and Spring. 30, Screw for same. 31, Carrier Latch Button. 52, 33, Carrier Latch and Spring. ‘arrier. 
45-40, Carrier Dog, Spring, Follower, Pin, Screw, and 41, Trigger Guard. ' 42a, Safety. 428, Safety Pin, 42c, Safety 
Pin and Spring. 43, Trigger. 44, 45; Trigger Pin’ and 46, Hammer. 47, 48, Hammer, Roller, and Pin. 49, Hammer 
Pin, 50, st, Main Spring and Screw. sa-sq, Safety Sear, Spring, and Pin, 2, sé, Trigger Guard Front and Back Screws. 
7, Stock. 's8, 59, Heel Plate and Sc 60, Lever Strap Screw. 61, Recoil Spring. — 62, 63, Friction-piece and Spring. 


66, 67, Fore Sight. 


64, 65, Barrel and Guiding Ring 
i 72, Magazine Cap, 


71A-71¢, Parts of Magazine Cap. 


hammer cannot possibly be snapped until 
the breech is closed and locked. A very 
strong locking-block is used to lock the 
breech-bolt, and the “ spring” in the breech 
is decreased owing to the locking-block 
being brought near the head of the cart- 
ridge. Consequently, the possibility of the 
rupturing of the head of the cartridge by 
the discharge is very remote. Also there 
is a safety catch conveniently placed in the 
trigger guard where it cannot be moved 
accidentally. It locks the trigger securely, 
and the cartridge cannot be accidentally 
fired by a jolt, nor can the trigger be 


68, Breech. 69, 
73-S—74°5, Sling and 


>, Ejector and Riv 
c. 78-80, Cut-off to 


Fore-end Hand Guard. 
gazine, Spring, and Screw. 


spring now moyes the barrel forward, un- 
locking and opening the breech, and ejecting 
the empty shell. The carrier latch is 
tripped by a cartridge lifted from the maga- 
zine, which is then slipped into the chamber, 
the breech is closed and locked by the action 
spring, and the gun is ready for firing. The 
gun is fitted with two extractors which posi- 
tively withdraw the shell, even if the head 
be broken on one side. The magazine 
carries four cartridges, which, with another 
in the barrel, give five shots at the user's 
command at a single loading. When the 
last cartridge is fired, the breech remains 
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open. Cartridges can be inserted in the 
magazine at any time when the breech is 
closed, and whether the gun is loaded or not. 
Similarly, the cartridge can be withdrawn 
from the chamber without emptying the 
magazine. The arm is also made in the 
“Take Down” style, the barrel coming 
easily away from the stock, gun action, and 
magazine. This enables one to change 
from a full or modified choke bore for field, 
duck, and trap shooting to a cylinder bore 
for snap brush shooting. Replacing the 
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19, Trigger. 
No, 23. 
Pin. 
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25, Striker-Pawl. 26, Adjusi 
o) Magazine-Tube. 31, Screw-Lock for No. 30 
, Safety Slide-Connection, 36, Fore-end. 37, Stock. 
ring. 43) Main-Spring.- 43, False ‘Breech Spring. 


5 and 3 (right, short), s and 3 ( 
67, Locking-Pin for the Striker Cocking-piece, 
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, Back Band or Receiver Exter 10, 
15, Striker. 
22, Screw Plu; 
ing-Sleeve of the Barrel 


32, Magazine-Nut. 
38, Butt-Plate. 
44-31, Spring for Parts 11 and 3, 28, 17, 27,'4 and 67, 1x and 20, 
52, Cartridge Carrying Spring. 53, Spring for Parts 34 and 3s. 
left, short). 59-64, Screw for Parts 11, 19, 25, 8 9, 30. and 32. 
i 68-72, Pins for xx and 20, 23 and 24, 15 and 16, 14, 28. 
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one another. The barrel always thus main- 
tains its one position, and it is the breech 
closure only which is affected by the force 
of the recoil. The modus operandi of this 
system is based upon a very simple prin- 
ciple—the tendency of a body not in move- 
ment to remain at rest. When the gun is 
fired it immediately recoils. This arm is 
fitted with a heavy movable breech-bolt 
cover held in position in its guides by 
springs. This cover, being a body not in 
movement, retains by its own inertia its 


1. 19._ 11, Carrier. 12, S' 

16, Nut for Striker. 17, Cartridge-Ejector, 18, False Breech. 
for Closing-Spring. 22, Closing-Spring Piston. 24, Tongue for 
27, Sear. 28, Cartridge-Extractor. 29, Magazine-Tube Latch 
33, Magazine-Spring Piston. 34, Safety-Slide. 
39, Magazine-Spring. 40, Closing-Spring. 41, Recoil- 


25, 29. 
T5-98, Serew for’ Parts 8 ands, 5 and 3 (longs, 
65-66, Wooden Screws for Butt Plate. 
73, Stop-Pin for No. 3. 


$4, Cross-Screw. 


74, Front Sight. 75-77, Front Sling-Strap Ring. 78-80, Back Sling-Strap Ring. 


barrel is just as simple, and no matter how 
often one may “take down,” the barrel 
never becomes shaky. Rapidity of fire, as 
already explained, is governed simply by 
the ability of the user; the more quickly he 
can pull the trigger, the more rapid the fire, 
and a firing speed of five shots in four 
seconds is normal for the average sports- 
man. 

In the Sjogren auto-loading gun the 
various operations are carried out by the 
superfluous power of the cartridge, but the 
utilisation of the recoil is peculiarly ingeni- 
ous. Instead of the barrel with its breech- 
bolt being driven backwards by the force of 
the recoil and action springs, the recoil 
spring subsequently returning the barrel to 
its normal position, in the Sjogren system 
barrel and stock are immovably attached to 
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position while the rest of the gun travels 
backwards, although it actually appears to 
lurch or plunge forwards. The real move- 
ment, however, is on the part of the gun, 
which thrusts back, and the cover thus left 
behind through its own inertia compresses 
a powerful recoil spring placed in front of 
it, and at the same time re-cocks the striker. 
At this juncture the slipping of the gun 
away from under the bolt-cover becomes 
partially arrested, and the recoil spring 
exerting its effort commences to thrust the 
cover back to its original position. In this 
action the breech-bolt becomes unbolted for 
the first time, and the cover in the continua- 
tion of its travel then carries the bolt with 
it, and in so doing the latter extracts the 
spent cartridge from the chamber, and the 
ejector expels it. In the meantime a fresh 
DD 
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cartridge has been supplied from the maga- 
zine, and the backward motion continues 
until the cover has compressed the closing 
spring and is stopped by a solid surface 
which is called the “false breech.” The 
cartridge-stop controlling the carrier which 
raises the cartridge issuing from the maga- 
zine also participates in this action. The 
cartridge releases the carrier latch, which 
in its normal position obstructs the return 
of the breech-block cover to its closed posi- 
tion. Consequently, if the magazine be 
empty, the breech cannot close. Otherwise 
the cover is carried home by the closing 
spring, and the gun is ready for firing. The 
action of the mainspring, owing to the short 
travelling distance of the striker, is very 
rapid, and the trigger pull is light and crisp. 
The magazine carries four cartridges, and 
another is inserted in the chamber, so that 
five shots are available with a single load- 
ing. 

Rieats precautions have been incor- 
porated to prevent accidental discharge. 
When the cocking-piece is up, the breech- 
bolt cover is bolted and cannot be drawn 
back. The trigger is also inoperative, and 
the striker is retracted in the breech-bolt, 
so that it cannot reach the cap of the cart- 
ridge. Moreover, the line of sight is 
obscured. When a fresh cartridge is being 
slipped into the chamber, the striker is again 
withdrawn into the breech-bolt, and cannot 
be released until the bolt is right home and 
locked. In addition, there is the usual 
safety-bolt placed where the top lever would 
be if such were used and operated in the 
general manner. The gun can be taken 
down in accordance with the usual practice 
without dismounting any parts. There is a 
spring at the front end of the magazine, 
which is depressed, and at the same time a 
knurled knob on the magazine is given a 
quarter turn to the left. Then, by giving 
the barrel a quarter turn, it can be taken 
off. To replace the gun the same operations 
are carried out in the reverse order. The 
gun takes a 12-bore cartridge, and the effect 
of recoil will be found so reduced as to be 
practically non-existent. The mechanism 
of this gun is based upon an entirely new 
and ingenious idea, and the sportsman will 
not fail to be impressed by the easy smooth- 
ness of the whole action. The rapidity of 
fire is very great, and in the hands of an 
expert some astonishing results have been 
obtained. 

Frep. A, TAtpor. 

[See also Rirtes.] 
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HARE.—Tie genus Lepus includes about 
twenty species, which are restricted chiefly 
to the Palearctic and Nearctic regions, 
although one (Lepus brasiliensis) is found 
in South America. The common brown 
hare (Lepus timidus) may be regarded as 
typical of the genus, and is characterised 
chiefly by the great length of the ears and 
hind-limbs. 

Distribution. — It occurs throughout 
Europe, except in the north of Russia and in 
Scandinavia, although found in Denmark 
and East Finland. Its absence from Scan- 
dinavia renders it possible that the name 
timidus was applied by Linnzus to the 
mountain hare, generally known as Lepus 
variabilis, and some writers accordingly 
employ the specific name Europeus in pre- 
ference. The hare of Sardinia has been 
described as a distinct species, Lepus medi- 
terraneus. 

Colour.—The fur is usually of a sandy 
colour, greyer in winter, interspersed with 
long black hairs which, being set close along 
the dorsal surface, cause it to look blacker 
on the back than elsewhere, the upper 
surface of the short tail and the tips of the 
ears being also black. The under parts are 
pure white. The colour of the fur differs, 
however, in different latitudes and at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, showing a ten- 
dency to become white in winter in northern 
latitudes, while assuming a reddish-yellow 
hue in the more genial climate of “South 
Europe, where in winter its prevailing tint 
is grey. 

Varieties—Beyond the change which 
takes place in summer and winter, it may be 
said that the common brown hare is not 
subject to much variation in colour, although 
at rare intervals grey, sandy (or yellow, 
without any black hairs), parti-coloured, 
white, and even black varieties have been 
seen and procured. 

At Tillyfour in Aberdeenshire and in the 
Isle of Mull a large yellow variety with 
hazel eye, and weighing about 10 Ib., has 
been noticed. (The Field, October 31 and 
November 21, 1896.) 

In January, 1903, Mr. R. Notman, a 
gamekeeper who had been for fourteen 
years in the Isle of Mull, reported the occa- 
sional occurrence there of large buff- 
coloured hares, and expressed the opinion 
that the variation of colour was due to the 
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of Col. R. P. Davis near Walton-on-the- 
Naze on December I, 1909. 

In January, 1865, a parti-coloured hare 
was killed near Salisbury. It was unusually 
white all over the face, and its hind-quarters 
were of a silvery grey. Its pale colour 
could not be attributed to age, for it was a 
young animal, weighing about 534 Ib. On 
March 5, 1866, a hare was killed at Stal- 
ham, Norfolk, which was peculiarly marked 
by having a large patch of white on the 
forehead, extending from the tip of the 
nose to the base of the ears, the remainder 
of the fur being of the usual colour. In 
October, 1882, Mr. J. Whitaker, of Rain- 
worth, near Mansfield, shot a hare which 
had three of her legs white as far up as 
the first joint, the fourth (a hind one) 
being white up to the body. She had aiso 
a white stripe on her side. 

Daniel, in his Rural Sports (vol. i. p. 4.46, 
and Suppl. p. 694), mentions several in- 
stances of white hares; and Scott, in his 
British Field Sports (p. 361), gives an 
account of a coursed hare which was said 
to have become white from fright! 

A writer in the Sporting Magasine of 
1802 reported that on September 14 of that 
year, in the parish of Chudleigh, Devon- 
shire, a pure white hare was hunted and 
killed by a pack of harriers belonging to 
that town, and was presented to Lord 
Clifford of Ugbrook as lord of the manor 
on which the hare was killed. 

In December, 1854, an albino hare was 
shot at Trebarrow, near Dolsdown, Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Southby, of Cambridge Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, who had it preserved as 
a curiosity. Another albino was shot by 
Mr. H. M. Spurling in North Devon, and 
was preserved by Rowland Ward, in 
October, 1884. 

In January, 1875, a white variety of the 
common hare was killed at Kintore, in 
Aberdeenshire, but this animal had a light- 
brown tinge.down the back. It was re- 
ported by Mr. W. E. May, of Kintore, in 
the Field of January 16, 1875. 

In October, 1888, the Earl of Burford, at 
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Rainworth. In December, 1888, a white 
hare was shot at Rufford; and it is curious 
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that these should all have occurred in one 
year in a district where hares are now by 
no means plentiful. To give another ex- 
ample, in September, 1890, Mr. Alfred 
Turner, of Kington, Herefordshire, while 
beating a potato field near that town, found 
and bagged a pure white hare with pink 
eyes, as mentioned in the Field of Sep- 
temper 20, 1890. 

Black hares are apparently of much rarer 
occurrence, though several have been re- 
ported at intervals in different years. So 
long ago as 1828, Dr. Fleming, in his His- 
tory of British Animals (p. 21), noticed a 
black hare which was “lately killed at 
Netley, in Shropshire, by his respected 
friend, the Rev. F. W. Hope.” And some 
years later one was shot at Blake Hall, in 
Essex. 

In November, 1853, a black hare was 
coursed and killed at Enville, the seat of 
Lord Stamford. A perfectly black hare 
shot at Denham, in Suffolk, preserved 
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in the possession of Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart. Another, full-grown, was shot at 
Firle by General Gage. In 1885 one was 
shot near Lutterworth by Mr. Joshua Har- 
rison, of Parlton Field, and another about 
the same time by Mr. J. Cross, of Althorp 
Towers, near Rugby. Since then Mr. E. H. 
Watts, of Westfield, Bishops Stortford, 
shot a pure black hare in that neighbour- 
hood in the month of January, and another 
was shot by Mr. A. E. Gover, of Carleton 


(Copyright by Douglas English. 
A Witp HARE PHOTOGRAPHED IX THE SNOW. 
(From “A Book of Nimble Beasts.) 
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near Newmarket, in September, 
3. 
Weight.—The average weight of a full- 
grown brown hare may be put down at 
about 8 Ib., but this weight has occasionally 
been considerably exceeded, particularly in 
Lincolnshire, where the hares are unusually 
fine and heavy. Thus, in October, 1877, a 
hare was shot on the farm of Mr. Tup- 
holme, of Eastville, near Boston, which 
weighed 11 lb. 3 0z.; and in the Field of 
November 10, 1877, others are reported to 
have been killed in Lincolnshire, weighing 
respectively 11 Ib. 3 oz. and 1134 Ib. Per- 
haps the heaviest on record is one which 
was shot in October, 1876, by Mr. Robert 
Henderson, on the Longwitten estate, near 
Morpeth (the Field, October 28, 1876). It 
is said to have weighed 13% lb. 

Russian hares are considerably larger 
than English ones, and are much more 
thickly furred. Two shot in October, 1893, 
weighed 12 lb. and 14% Ib. aera 
(The Field, November 18, 1893.) 

Habits.—The mischievous operation of 
the Ground Game Act passed in 1880, and 
the neglect on the part of the Legislature 
to provide a close time for hares have 


1 The so-called Hares Preservation Act of 1892 
imposes no penalty for killing hares out of season 
in England. It merely provides that they are not 
to be sold or exposed for sale during the months 
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caused a woeful diminution in many parts 
of the country of this most useful animal. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in some 
counties, more particularly in the south 
of England, the number of hares now. 
to be met with is about one-fifth of what 
it was before the Ground Game Act was 
passed. 

Hares have suffered reduction more than 
rabbits for several reasons. Their larger 
size renders it more difficult for them to 
escape observation; they do not as a rule go 
to ground, unless hard pressed by a dog; 
they breed less frequently in the year and 
have fewer young at a birth. Added to 
this, they are inconsiderately coursed so 
late in the spring that many does in young 
are killed, and are then utterly unfit for 
food. Under this disastrous process of 
reduction, it is no wonder that English hares 
have become scarce. 

The champions of sport and the advo- 
cates of humanity and common sense have 
alike failed to convince their unreasonable 
opponents of the wisdom of enforcing a 
close time. One would have supposed that 
the vested interests of masters of harriers, 
owners of greyhounds, game_preservers, 
and game shooters, to say nothing of game 
dealers and game consumers, would have 
long since operated to secure the passing of 
such a Bill as is needed, and it is difficult 
to understand on what grounds so reason- 
able a measure has been so persistently 
opposed. 

Hares breed when twelve months old, 
and the female, after thirty days’ gestation, 
brings forth from two to five young, very 
rarely Adult hares will breed two or 
three times ina year. 

Unlike the rabbit, which is born under 
ground naked and blind, young hares at 
birth are deposited in a “ form,” are clothed 
with fur, and have the eyes open. They 
are thus sooner enabled to shift for them- 
selves and escape their enemies. In time 
of danger they are often transported from 
their place of birth by the parent, which 
carries them one by one in her mouth as 
a cat carries her kittens, to be concealed 
in a place of greater safety. When hares 
are seeking their young at night in order 
to suckle them, they utter a faint cry some- 
thing like the feeble bleat of a fawn, and 
the leverets answer in a fainter tone. Hares 
swim well, not only when pressed by 
hounds, but also when in search of a mate, 
or seeking fresh feeding grounds across a 


of March, April, May, June, and July. In Ire- 
land, however by 32 & 43 Vict. c. 23, no one 
may kill or take a hare between April 20th and 
August 12th under a penalty of 20s. 
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river. This is especially the case on salt- 
ings near the sea, when to escape the in- 
coming tide a hare which has been sur- 
rounded by the water is compelled to swim 
to reach dry land. 

The amount of sport which this animal 
provides, in the shape of hunting, coursing, 
and shooting, surely demands some effort 
for its proper protection (say from March 1 
to August 12, the first day of grouse shoot- 
ing), and preservers would do well to bear 
in mind that food without shelter is not 
sufficient to ensure the maintenance of a 
‘proper stock. In times of much rain and 
heayy snow, hares leave the open country 
and betake themselves to thick hedgerows 
and coverts. Hence the more accommoda- 
tion there is of this kind the better for the 
interests of sportsmen, since’ the fewer 
plantations there are upon a sporting estate 
the fewer will be the number of hares. 
They will undoubtedly seek shelter else- 
where. 

Diseases.—Hares are occasionally subject 
to a parasitic disease, a sort of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, caused by the presence in the 
lungs and air passages of thread-worm, 
Filaria pulmonalis (Strongylus commutatus 
of some authors). A few years ago, on 
the Walton Hall Estate, in Yorkshire, the 
writer remarked that the hares were suffer- 
ing from a peculiar malady which seemed 
to be due to an unusually wet summer. 
The wet “seat ” attracted the flies when the 
animal moved, and they deposited their 
eggs in ano. Maggots were engendered, 
which found their way into the intestine, 
and caused a lingering and painful death. 
Numbers of hares thus affected were 
picked up that summer in a dead and dying 
condition. 

The Scotch, Blue, White, or Mountain 
Hare (Lepus variabilis)—It was at one 
time supposed that there were three distinct 
species of hare in the British Islands, and 
in the first edition of Bell’s British Quad- 
rupeds, the so-called Irish hare was de- 
scribed and figured as differing in certain 
respects from the English and Scottish 
animals. The chief distinctions relied on 
were that it differed from the English hare 
in its shorter and rounder head, shorter ears 
and limbs, and in the texture of the fur, 
which is without the long black hairs with 
which the fur of the latter is in parts inter- 
spersed; while from the Scotch hare it was 
said to differ in never turning white in 
winter. This has now been proved to be a 
fallacy, for ia the points in which it differs 
from the English hare it resembles the 
Scotch one, and the testimony of numerous 
observers in different parts of Ireland goes 
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to prove that if the majority of the hares 
in that country do not turn wholly white in 
winter, as many do, they at least become 
partially so. In other words, the Scotch 
hare and the Irish hare are specifically iden- 
tical, The geographical appellation, more- 
over, no longer holds good; for English 
hares have been introduced into Ireland, 
and hares both from Ireland and Scotland 
have been imported into England. In 
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North Wales (Carnarvonshire) representa- 
tives from the three countries may be seen 
and shot on the same day. 

Description.—Many people then would 
not know the difference, especially if told 
that some allowance must be made for in- 
dividual variation. They should notice, 
however, the smaller size, rounder head, 
shorter ears and hind-limbs, and the soft 
woolly nature of the fur. 

Colour.—The variation in colour which 
takes place in the Scotch hare is consider- 
able. This depends wholly upon season; 
and as the change proceeds from the 
summer to the winter garb, every variety 
may be seen between blue grey and pure 
white. 

Weight.—The average weight of a Scotch 
hare may be set down as between 5 Ib. and 
6 lb. The heaviest ever noticed by the 
writer, shot in Caithness, weighed 7% lb. 
The largest Irish hare weighed 9 lb. Good 
ones will weigh 8 Ib.; but a great many, 
probably, are little over half that size 
(Harvie Brown, Fauna of Argyll, p. 43, 
footnote). - It is, therefore, far behind the 
common hare in size and weight, for the 
latter has, as stated above, been recorded 
to the weight of ro lb. and rr Ib., and in 
one case of over 13 lb. 

Habits.—As might be supposed from the 
nature of its haunts, the mountain hare 
differs in its habits from the brown hare of 
the lowlands. It is given to skulking 
amongst boulders on the hillsides, and when 
pursued seldom goes far before retreating 
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into some hole or cranny, in this respect 
seeking safety in hiding like a rabbit, rather 
than by swift flight likea brown hare. On this 
account it affords but little sport for the 
gun, and were it not for the fact that it 
makes excellent soup, it would probably not 
often be shot by those who, in pursuit of 
grouse or ptarmigan, have an object in re- 
ducing the weight they have to carry when 
climbing a steep hillside. Moreover, when 
a “hare drive” is resorted to, the Scotch 
animal affords but poor sport by comparison 
with “grouse driving,” for, on account of 
its conspicuous colour and slow rate of 
speed, it is by no means difficult to shoot. 
Scotch and Irish grouse shooters, however, 
if they happen to be naturalists, will regard 
white hares with some favour, since they 
afford food for the eagles and hill-foxes, 
which, were it not for their existence, would 
take heavier toll of the grouse. 

Interbreeding. — Notwithstanding the 
scepticism which has been expressed on the 
subject, there is no doubt that the common 
brown hare (Lepus timidus) and the Scotch 
or alpine hare (Lepus variabilis) occasion- 
ally interbreed. (See Cordeaux, The 
Field, Sept. 23, 1876, McNicol and Colqu- 
houn, The Field, Oct. 7, 1876, Lumsden, 
Zoologist, 1877, p. 101, Harting, Proc. Linn. 
Soc., 1897, and Harvie Brown, Fauna of 
the Tay Basin, 1906, p. 56). Mr. J. G. 
Millais has come across several such hybrids 
in Perthshire, and is convinced that on the 
ground to which the blue hares descend 
from the hills and meet the lowland brown 
hares, such interbreeding is not so un- 
common as is usually supposed. Their 
general similarity to one or other parent 
causes them to be overlooked. In Sweden, 
where of late years the brown hare has been 
introduced, the occurrence of such hybrids 
has been frequently noticed. (See Lénn- 
berg, Proc. Zool. Soc., April 18, 1905, and 
The Field, May 6 and Sept. 30, 1905.) 

J. E. Hartine. 


HARTEBEEST (Bubalis caama) ; Root 
hartebeest (red hartebeest), of the Trans- 
vaal Boers; Khama of the Bechuanas; 
Mthluzele of the Zulus; Ingama of the 
Makalakas; Khama (with a click) of the 
Masarwa Bushmen. This fine antelope is 
one of the fastest and most enduring in all 
Africa, its near relative the Tsesseby being 
probably the only antelope that can excel it 
in these respects. The Cape Hartebeest, 
as this animal may for convenience be called, 
to distinguish it from several near con- 
geners in various parts of Africa, was for- 
merly to be found in great abundance 
throughout most of South Africa from the 
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Cape Peninsula to Lake Ngami. It has 
never been found, curiously enough, in 
Matabeleland or Mashunaland. It is de- 
scribed by Cornwallis Harris as frequenting 
the plains beyond the Orange River, in his 
time (1837) “in immense herds,” but, 
chiefly owing to the wasteful slaughter of 
the great game-slaying period—1837 to 
1890—its numbers have been much reduced 
in many parts of the country. Still, thanks 
to its vigilance, wariness, and extraordinary 
powers of flight, the hartebeest may be 
found in large herds in portions of Bechu- 
analand, Ngamiland, and the Kalahari 
Desert. A few linger here and there in the 
parched and desolate Bushmanland country, 
to the north-west of the Cape Colony, just 
south of the Orange river. In parts of 
Griqualand West they still exist, and there 
enjoy some slight measure of protection. 
They are also preserved in small numbers 
in Natal, and a few still remain in Zulu- 
land. To the westward of British Bechu- 
analand, and thence into the adjacent Kala- 
hari, fair troops may still be found occa- 
sionally in the park-like, open forest and 
grass country so often to be met with in 
those regions. Throughout the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, towards the Kalahari, and 
thence into Khama’s country, hartebeests 
may yet be encountered in respectable 
numbers. In the more desert, westerly por- 
tion of Khama’s country, in the open giraffe- 
acacia forests south of the Botletli River, 
near the various salt pans of the Ngamiland 
region and throughout much of the Northern 
Kalahari, large herds of these antelopes still 
roam freely. Ngamiland and the northern 
portion of the Kalahari desert may indeed 
be said to be now the principal headquarters 
of the Cape hartebeest. Its northern range 
seems rarely to extend north of the great 
Makarrikarri salt-pan, north of the Botletli 
River. The writer has within recent years 
found these antelopes running in large 
troops in the waterless “ Thirstland ” 
between Palachwe (Khama’s Country) and 
the Botletli River, also between Khama’s 
and the Makarrikarri salt-pan. In both 
cases they were to be found at no great 
distance from the wagon roads. In the 
waterless Kalahari forests, some twenty 
miles south of the Botletli River, they were 
also fairly abundant. The Cape hartebeest 
shares, with the giraffe, the gemsbuck, the 
eland, and one or two other antelopes, the 
faculty of being able to subsist without 
water, during the period of African winter, 
for several months at a time. This 
peculiarity will, without. doubt, serve to 
postpone its extinction for many years to 
come. 
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This antelope is one of the most difficult 

of all African game animals to bring to 
bag. One seldom hears even of Boer 
hunters shooting many of these animals 
during a hunting expedition. It is found 
nowadays usually upon open grass plains 
in the vicinity of thin bush or forest, or, 
as in so many parts of Bechuanaland and 
the Kalahari, in flat grassy country amid 
open forests.of giraffe-acacia. As a rule 
hartebeests will be seen at the present day 
in troops of from a dozen to five and twenty 

_ or thirty. But, in country where they have 
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bone. Both male and female carry horns, 
those of the cows being somewhat thinner 
and less robust than are the bulls’. The 
eyes, planted high up in the head, are of a 
reddish hue. The flesh of the hartebeest 
is very fair eating, and makes good “ biil- 
tong,” i.e., salted and sun-dried venison, 
much in favour among the Boers. The 
handsome skin of this antelope is much 
prized by the Bechuanas, as well as by the 
Vaalpens and Masarwa bushmen of the 
Kalahari, all of whom use it, when tanned 
in native fashion, with the hair partly left 
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been little disturbed, herds numbering fifty 
and upwards may yet be found. 

The Cape hartebeest is quite one of the 
most remarkable of all the South African 
antelopes. It is a quaint, old-fashioned- 
looking quadruped, rather what a_ racing 
man would call ‘“‘a three-cornered brute,” 
standing high at the shoulders and sloping 
considerably towards the rump. An 
average specimen will stand four feet high 
at the withers, but instances have been 
known where the measurement has reached 
five feet. The legs are slender, hard as iron, 
clean and shapely. The general colour is 
a rich, bright brown-bay, varied by the 
black face, by dark markings upon the fore 
and hind legs, and by patches of yellowish- 
white upon the rump and quarters. The 
head is long and awkward-looking, the face 
narrow and strongly marked with black. 
The strong, rugged horns, corrugated up to 
the backward curve, after rising upward, 
bend back suddenly, almost at a right angle ; 
they are set upon a singularly high frontal 


on, as a cloak. The bushy tail-tuft, which 
is of a curious reddish-black tint, is retained 
on the cloak and allowed to fall down the 
back of the wearer, just below the neck. 
As a beast of chase the hartebeest stands 
almost unrivalled. Some of the larger 
South African antelopes, as the eland, kudu, 
sable antelope and others, may be run down 
with a good horse in favourable country. 
Not so with the hartebeest, which, as the 
writer can personally testify, can show its 
heels to the best Cape hunting horse ever 
foaled. Nor is it of the slightest use to 
persist in a long tail-on-end chase with the 
idea of wearing out these most fleet and 
enduring animals if they have really taken 
alarm and mean to go. In its slower paces 
the hartebeest looks heavy and lumbering, 
and the novice will probably regard it as a 
beast not very difficult to run down. Once 
begin to push it, however, and the animal 
stretches itself out, gets its hind legs well 
under its belly, and covers mile after mile 
of veldt in wonderfully smooth, machine- 
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like fashion. This strong and untiring 
gallop it seems capable of keeping up in- 
definitely, to‘the despair of the mounted 
hunter. I have seen hartebeests chased 
hard for seven miles, by which time the 
horses had been ridden to a standstill, while 
the antelopes were as fresh as ever. 

If it were not for certain rather foolish 
traits possessed by these animals few harte- 
beests, indeed, would fall to the rifle. But 
occasionally they will afford comparatively 
easy shots. These antelopes are extremely 
curious, and will not infrequently wheel 
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round, if not chased too hard at first, and 
so afford the gunner a fair chance at reason- 
able distance. I have seen this happen two 
or three times in a single run. Or, if the 
leader of the troop, usually some cunning 
old bull, can be wounded and turned out, 
the rest of the herd become flustered and 
will run in circles and can be thus cut off. 
Again, if a bullet or two is planted so as to 
strike up the sand in front of the troop, the 
hartebeests will sometimes turn short back 
and give the hunter a fair shot. In the 
pleasant forest country of West Bechuana- 
land and the Kalahari, in which these ante- 
lopes are often found, the mounted hunter, 
riding quietly, is sometimes enabled, thanks 
to the bush and covert often afforded, to 
get within easy distance of them. In such 
country they are far more readily ap- 
proached and cut off than upon the broad, 
open plains which they affect in parts of 
Khama’s country and Ngamiland. The 
writer has headed a troop in such country 
in British Bechuanaland and been enabled 
to cut the herd right in half. The antelopes 
seemed confounded, and stood staring for 
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some seconds within less than 150 yards, thus 
affording two easy shots. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the hartebeest is 
one of the most tenacious of life among all 
South African antelopes—a _proverbially 
tough family—and that even when severely 
and even mortally wounded it is still capable 
of distancing its pursuers and making good 
its escape. 

For shooting these antelopes a “400 or 
“350 sporting rifle, a "303 Lee-Metford, a 
Mannlicher, or any other good modern long- 
range sporting rifle will be found sufficient. 
Very few hartebeests are ever stalked on 
foot, and the hunter may be strongly ad- 
vised, if he is desirous of saving time and 
trouble, to follow the usual practice and 
take the field mounted on a good reliable 
South African hunting horse. It may be 
mentioned, however, that a good many of 
these antelopes are shot, especially by the 
Boers, by night, at brack or salt-pans, of 
which hartebeests are extremely fond, and 
to which they come, with other game, to 
lick. 

In addition to the Cape hartebeest, a 
number of other hartebeests, not distantly 
connected with this antelope, are to be found 
in various parts of the African continent. 
These are Lichtenstein’s hartebeest, found 
in South Eastern and South Central Africa; 
Jackson’s and Heuglin’s hartebeests, found 
in Central Africa; the Tora or Tetel, found 
in the Sudan and North East Africa; the 
Tiang hartebeest, Sudan; Swayne’s harte- 
beest, Somaliland; the Topi hartebeest. 
East Africa; Coke’s hartebeest, East Africa ; 
Neumann’s hartebeest, East Africa; Nied- 
ieck’s hartebeest, White Nile country; 
Hunter’s hartebeest, a very rare and curious 
form, found from South Somaliland to the 
Tana River; the West African hartebeest, 
found in the Gambia, Niger, Cameroons, 
and other western regions; the Senegal 
hartebeest, which frequents Senegambia and 
West Central Africa; and the Bubal harte- 
beest,. found in the southern parts of 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, and in Arabia. 
Besides these forms, the Tsesseby of South 
Africa (Damaliscus lunatus), often called 
by the Boers the Bastard hartebeest or Zulu 
hartebeest, is obviously nearly allied to the 
Cape hartebeest. For further information 
on all these animals, their horn measure- 
ments, and habitats, &c., the reader may 
be referred to the Book of the Antelope, 
by Oldfield Thomas and P. L. Sclater, and 
Records of Big Game, by Rowland Ward. 
H. A. Brypen. 


HERON.—As an object of sport the 
great grey Heron (Ardea cinerea) has come 
to be almost forgotten. There was a time, 
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and that within memory of those still living, 
when heron-hawking was practised by an 
English falconer, who died in his sixty- 
second year no longer ago than 1871. This 
was the late Edward Clough Newcome, of 
Hockwold in the county of Norfolk. His 
hawking career commenced about 1827 or 
1828, when, as a boy of 17 or 18, he used 
to go out with Colonel Wilson of Didling- 
ton, who succeeded Lord Orford as chief of 
the Norfolk falconers. The heron-hawks 
were then kept at High Ash in charge of 
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wind, it was seldom taken; the hawks 
were in danger of being lost; and, as the 
flight was in a straight line, it afforded little 
sport. 

In 1838, after the death of Colonel Wilson 
(who in 1832 had become Lord Berners), 
Mr. Newcome, with the Duke of Leeds, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley and Baron d’Offémont 
helped to found the celebrated Loo Hawk- 
ing Club, whose headquarters were at the 
Loo near Apeldoorn, the summer palace 
of the King of Holland, under whose pat- 
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some Dutch falconers, and the “ meets” 
were, according to the wind, at High Ash, 
Mundford, Cranwich Barn, Northwold 
Field, and Methwold Field. The heronry 
at Didlington was in those days surrounded 
by open country on every side, and the 
herons used to go out in the morning to 
the fens as well as to rivers and ponds at 
a considerable distance in search of food, 
returning to the heronry towards evening. 
It was at this time (as described by Sir 
John Sebright) that the falconers placed 
themselves down wind of the heronry, so 
that when the herons were intercepted on 
their return home, they were obliged to fly 
against the wind to gain their place of re- 
treat, and a fine ringing flight was then 
usually obtained. If the heron flew down 


ronage and with whose consent the members 
met every summer for about six weeks’ 
heron hawking. The following extract 
from the archives of the club shows the 
number of hawks (peregrines and gerfal- 
cons) maintained by the members, and the 
number of herons captured by them between 
1840 and 1852:— 


” 148 
» 200 
100 
128 

22 

38 
mn 130 


rr 297 


1850—16 


1851—18 
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When taken uninjured, the herons were 
often liberated, after having a brass ring 
fastened on one leg inscribed with the name 
of the club and the date of capture. They 
were sometimes retaken at long intervals 
at a considerable distance from the Loo. 
In 1856 one of them was killed near Per- 
pignan, having a ring on its leg which it 
had carried for seven years. 

Mr. Newcome was the last falconer who 
kept heron-hawks in England, and an inter- 
esting account of two remarkable birds 
which he possessed, named “ Sultan” and 
“De Ruyter,” will be found in Freeman 
and Salvin’s Falconry (1859). They were 
brought from Holland by the Dutch falconer 
Jan Pells, and in their first year took fifty- 
four herons, and in the following season 
fifty-seven. 

But although the heron from various 
causes no longer serves as a quarry for 
trained falcons, it is still an object of some 
solicitude on the part of wildfowlers, not 
because it is reckoned of much account for 
the table—though formerly it was held 
in some estimation and was served up at 
city feasts together with cranes, bustards, 
and shovelards—but on account of its ex- 
treme wariness. Its long neck and long legs 
enable it to keep so sharp a look-out above 
the sedges or other aquatic herbage amongst 
which its great body is often partially or 
entirely concealed, that it usually requires 
all the skill of a deer-stalker to approach 
it within gunshot, the difficulty being of 
course increased when the bird is out on 
an open marsh, on the seashore, or fishing 
on the extensive mudflats of a tidal 
harbour. 

By anglers the heron is regarded as a 
deadly foe, though it would be fairer to 
regard it merely as a rival. It has to get 
its living chiefly, though not entirely, by 
fishing, and its instinct naturally prompts 
it to seek the fish where it has the best 
chance of capturing it, namely, in shallow 
water. For this reason it is not surprising 
that it should visit the shallows of a trout 
stream, or the bed of a pool which is not 
too deep for wading. In such places no 
doubt the heron takes certain toll of such 
fish as come within reach of its long- 
pointed beak, but it varies its fish diet with 
frogs, water-rats, and the young of water- 
fowl, such as moorhens, coots, and wild 
ducks, to an extent which should relieve it 
from the objurgations of anglers. When 
we consider the extraordinary fecundity of 
most fishes, the extreme rapidity of their 
moyements in their own element, and the 
comparative infrequency: with which they 
can be struck by the bird’s beak (we have 
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repeatedly seen a heron miss its mark) we 
should not be disposed to grudge it the meal 
which eventually rewards its skill and 
patience, 

Considering its large size, most apparent 
when on the wing, at which time it looks 
as large as a wild goose, its weight is in- 
significant. An adult heron will weigh 3% 
Ib., a bean-goose 7% to 8 lb., and a grey 
lag goose 9 to 10 Ib. The length of an adult 
heron is about 3 feet 4 inches to the end of 
the tail. One of the most remarkable points 
in its life history is the circumstance of its 
congregating in the breeding season to nest + 
in colonies, like the rook, on the tops of tall 
trees, or in cliffs overhanging a river, as is 
the case on the Findhorn. - That so large 
a bird, with such long legs, and toes formed 
for wading rather than for grasping, should 
select the slender branches of an oak, fir, or 
wych elm, on which to construct a ponder- 
ous nest of twigs, is certainly curious; but 
the habit is no doubt a precautionary one 
for safety during the time the young are 
helpless in the nest. Where tall trees are 
absent and the herons are not molested, 
they sometimes make them on or near the 
ground, at times on dwarf bushes—as on a 
small island in Lough Clinn, co. Kerry, 
where the nests, on hollies and mountain 
ash, are built so low down that they 
may be almost reached by standing up 
in a boat—or amongst reeds as at Tolles- 
bury, in Essex, where they were formerly 
numerous. 

Occasionally, when seeking to establish a 
new colony, herons will attempt to take 
forcible possession of a rookery, and pitched 
battles between the two species will last for 
several days. A notable instance of this 
occurred at Dalham Tower, Westmorland, 
where a grove in which herons built had 
been cut down, and the herons endeayoured 
to effect a settlement in a neighbouring 
rookery. The rooks opposed this invasion, 
and desperate battles ensued. Many of the 
rooks were killed and some of the herons 
lost their lives; but the latter succeeded in 
holding some of the trees, and harmony was 
at length restored. 

Modern statistics seem to show that 
heronries in Great Britain, instead of de- 
creasing in number as some writers sup- 
pose, are really on the increase, and this in 
spite of the persecution to which the birds 
are subjected at the hands of the fish pre- 
servers and holders of a ten shilling gun 
licence. 

In James the First’s time an Act of 
Parliament (1 Jac. I. cap. 27 sec. 7) made 
it illegal to shoot with any gun within 600 
paces of a heronry; no one beyond his own 
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ground might kill or take a heron except 
by hawking or with the long bow under a 
penalty of 6s. 8d. for every bird so killed 
or taken, and no one might take a young 
heron from the nest under a penalty of 10s. 
(19 Hen. VII. cap. 11. sec. 1). The eggs 
of herons, bitterns, and — spoonbills 
(shovelard) were protected (25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. II. sec. 5), and it is worthy of note 
that in those days there was a heronry in 
the Bishop of London's park at Fulham in 
which spoonbills were also nesting. For a 
full account of this interesting circumstance 
the reader may be referred to the Zoologist 
for 1886, pp. 81—88. But these statutes 
were repealed by what is now known as 
the principal Game Act of William IV. (1 
and 2 Will. IV. cap. 32), and while the 
legal protection once afforded to these birds 
was withdrawn, the means for their destruc- 
tion increased by the improvement in guns, 
which added to the number of shooters. 
Notwithstanding these facts the birds them- 
selves have not (like the crane and the 
bustard) ceased to breed in the British 
Islands, nor have our British heronries 
materially decreased. This is probably due to 
the fact that although many more people use 
shot guns than was formerly the case, they 
use them for fowl which are better worth 
their notice, and, in the case of professional 
gunners, command a higher market value. 

Some years ago, by means of a published 
circular, the writer collected a considerable 
mass of information relating to heronries 
existing in the British Islands (Zoologist, 
1872). No fewer than 130 were noted for 
England and Wales, seventy for Scotland, 
and forty-nine for Ireland. In a_ subse- 
quently published appendix (Zoologist, 
1873), twenty more were added for England 
and Wales, two for Scotland, and three for 
Treland, and twenty-six further additions 
in subsequent numbers of that journal 
made a total of about 300 in the United 
Kingdom. 

From these statistics the list of British 
heronries given in Yarrell’s British Birds 
was revised, and omitting the details which 
had been collected as to the kind of tree on 
which the nests were built, the number of 
nests. ownership, and so forth, the follow- 
ing list will serve to show approximately 
the present distribution of heronries 
throughout the country. 


BerksHire.—Windsor Great Park; Coley Park, 
Reading. 

BreconsHire—Senny Bridge; Hay. 

CArRMARTHENSaIRE.—Neuadd-fawr, Cilewn, near 
Llandovery. 

CamarincesHire.—Chippenham Park. 

CarpIGANSHIRE.—Gorgerddan. 

CarNArvons dire—Vaynoi Park, near Bangor. 
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Cuesuire.—Aston Hall, near Frodsham; Tabley 


Park, Hooton-on-the-Mersey; Eaton Hail 
near Chester, and Burton Hall. 
Cornwatt.—Lamorran, near Truro; Fowey; 


Trenant Wood. 

CuMbERLAND.—Greystoke; Wythrop Woods, near 
Bassenthwaite; Gobay Park, and Edenhall, 
near Penrith; Eamont River, below Ulles- 
water; Muncaster Castle. 

DennicusHire.—Vorlas Hall (Mr. Wynn Finch). 

Dersysuire.—Kedleston, near_ Derby; Eaton 
Wood, near Uttoxeter; Sutton Scarsdale, 
near Chesterfield. 

DevonsHireE.—Powderham Castle, near Exeter; 
Sharpham, on the Dart; Warleigh, on the 
Tamar; Bellever, Dartmoor; Fremington, 
near Barnstaple; Shute Park, near Axmin- 
ster; Pixton Park, near Dulverton. 

Dorset.—Brownsea Island, near Poole, Upton, 
near Wimborne; Bryanstone Park; Ad- 

Hall, Kingston Lacy; Sherborne 


Sands, near 
Sedgefield; Gainford; Wycliffe. 

Essex.—Wanstead Park; Lieut-Col. Tufnell- 
Tyrrell's, near Chelmsford; Chest Wood, 
Layer de la Haye; St. Osyth Priory. 

FurntsHire.—Bodryddan, by St. Asaph. 

GLAMorGcANSHIrE. — Hensol Castle; 
Abbey; Penrice Castle. 

Hampsuire.—Heron Court; Vinney Ridge, New 
Forest; Wolmer Forest. 

HererorpsHire.—Several which have ceased to 
exist are mentioned by Dr. Bull, Trans. Wool- 
hope Nat. Field Club, 1869. 

Kent.—Cobham Hall; Penshurst Park; Chilham 
Park, near Canterbury. 

Lancasuire.—Ashton Hall, near Lancaster; 
Claughton Hall, Garstang; Rigg’s Wood, 
ee Garstang; Scarisbrick Hall, near Orms- 

irk. 

LincotnsHrre.—Skillingthorpe Wood, near Lin- 
coln; Swanpool; Evedon Wood, Haverholme 
Priory, near Sleaford; Manby, near Brigg. 

MERIONETHSHIRE.—Talgarth Hall, Machynlleth; 
Rug Hall, near Corwen; Glyn Hall. 

Mupptesex.—Osterley Park. 

MonMovuTHsHirE.—Pantygoitre; Court Blethyn; 
Treowen, near Monmouth. 

MontcoMerysHire.—Peniarth. 

Norrotk. — Gunton; Didlington; _ Earlham; 
Mautby; Wolferton Wood, near Castle Ris- 
ing; Kimberley; Old Buckenham; Burnham 
Overy; East Walton; Taverham Hall, near 
Norwich; Stokesby, near_Acle; Westacre; 


miston 
Park. 
DurHam.—Ravensworth Castle; 


Margam 


Billingford; Holkham, Strumpshaw, near 
Brundall. a 
NortHAMPToN.—Althorpe; Milton, near Peter- 


borough; Bulwick. 
NortHUMBERLAND.—Chillingham Park; Harbottle 
Castle, Upper Coquetdale; Bolam Lake, near 
Wallington; Redewater; Unthank, South 
Tyne. Formerly in Chipchase Woods. 
NottincHAM.—Clumber Park; Colwick Park; 
Thoresby Park. 
OxrorpsHire.—Far Wood, Southleigh. 
SHropsHire.—Altingham; Ellesmere; 
Halston; Oakley. 
Somerset.—Picton; Knowle House, near Dun- 
ster; Halsewell Park, near Bridgwater. 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—Swithamley; Trentham; Betley. 
SurrorK.—Cavenham; Chippenham; Henham 
Hall; Friston, on the Orwell; Orwell Park. 
Surrey.—Cobham Park till 1875; Ashley Park, 
Walton-on-Thames, till 1855; | Richmond 
Park; Waverley; Peperharrow Park; Vir- 
ginia Water. 


Plowden; 
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Sussex.—Windmill Hill, 
merly a large colony 


Hurstmonceaux; for- 
in Sowden’s Wood, 


Brede nce removed half a mile north to 
Alder aw; Parham Park; Eridge Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
WarwicksHire, — Warwick Castle; Coombe 
Abbey; Ragley Park, near Alcester. 
WestMor-anp.—Dalham Tower; Rydal Lake; 


Ingmire Hall. 

WittsHire.—Bowood, near Melksham; Longleat, 
near Bath; Longford Park, near Salisbury. 

WokrcesTERSHIRE.—Wedgwood Park, near Droit- 
wich. 

YorksHire.—Kildale-iu-Cleveland; Newton Hall, 
near Malton; Harewood Park, near Leeds; 
Eshton Hall, near Gargrave; Browsholme 
Hall, near Clitheroe; Nostell Priory; Morby 
Park, near York. 


In Scotland there are comparatively few 
large heronries, but the small ones are so 
numerous that the reader may be referred 
to lists of them by Mr. H. B. Watt in the 
Annals of Scottish Nat. Hist., 1908, p. 218, 
and 1910, p. 68. The chief colonies in 
Ireland have been enumerated by Messrs. 
Ussher and Warren in their Birds of 
Ireland. 

J. E. Harrine. 


HIGHLAND GAMES.—[See Locat 
Sports. | 
HIPPOPOTAMUS (Hippopotamus 


amphibius).— Habitat. — Huge, unwieldy 
beast as he is, slow of movement and with- 
out special means of defence, or a super- 
abundance of intelligence, the Hippo- 
potamus has yet held his own against his 
human foes during the last half-century— 
terribly destructive as that period has been 
to animal life in every quarter of the globe 
—better than any other beast whose hide 
or flesh is useful to man. For during that 
period, which has witnessed the almost 
complete extermination of the millions of 
shaggy bisons which once roamed the 
great prairies of North America, and has 
converted into an almost dead world (zoo- 
logically speaking) those vast wastes of 
Southern Africa, which when first visited 
by Europeans were tenanted by innumer- 
able herds of wild animals, the range of the 
Hippopotamus has been but slightly ‘re- 
stricted, and to-day his loud trumpeting 
bellow may still be heard on every lake or 
river of any size from the upper waters of 
the Nile to St. Lucia Bay in Zululand. 
Until quite recently a few still lingered in 
the lower reaches of the Orange River, and 
also in the St. John’s River in Pondoland, 
and some of these may still survive, though 
T have had no recent information concerning 
them. The small herd of Hippopotami 
which used to have their home in a lake near 
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the Umgeni River in the colony of Natal, 
and had been carefully protected for 
a long time, were, I believe, all killed off 
during the closing years of last century, as 
they not only did great damage in the neigh- 
bouring sugar plantations, but had become 
vicious, and were so dangerous to human 
life that they had to be destroyed. 

At the present day, however, the Hippo- 
potamus is still plentiful in the lower 
Limpopo, and it is to be found also in 
greater or lesser numbers in every stream, 
where the conditions are favourable to 
its existence, between that river and’ the 
Zambesi, and from thence throughout the 
whole of Central, Eastern, and Western 
Africa, ranging northwards. on the west 
to the confines of the waterless Sahara, 
and on the east to the upper cataracts 
of the Nile. Thus the Hippopotamus 
seems likely to be able to maintain itself 
for centuries to come in the vast rivers and 
swamps of Africa, and bids fair to outlive 
as a wild animal both the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. 

Tn 1893 a considerable number of Hippo- 
potami inhabited the deep pools of the 
upper Umzingwani River, some forty miles 
south of Bulawayo. These animals had 
been protected for many years, both by Lo 
Bengula and his father Umziligazi before 
him, but, to the shame of our race be it 
said, no sooner were the Matabele con- 
quered and their country thrown open to 
Europeans, than certain white men de- 
stroyed nearly all these animals, which had 
been rendered tame by long protection, for 
the sake of their hides. A small herd was 
also protected by Lo Bengula in the Umguza 
River, within twenty miles of Bulawayo, 
but whether it is still in existence or not, I 
do not know. 

Although the African and Asiatic 
elephants and rhinoceroses differ consider- 
ably from their prototypes of pleistocene 
times, the Hippopotamus of the present day 
appears to be identical in structure with the 
animal whose fossil bones have been dis- 
covered in the caves and river beds of 
Southern Britain, and which must have 
been an inhabitant of western Europe at a 
very remote period of the world’s history. 
probably anterior to the glacial period, for 
during and subsequent to that time the 
English climate would hardly have been 
suitable to its requirements. 

Habits.—In Africa itself the Hippo- 
potamus must have existed for countless 
ages of time, for I have seen places in the 
lower Umfuli River, in northern Mashuna- 
land, where these uncouth beasts have worn 
paths some three or four inches deep in 
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the solid bed of rock, through the centre of 
which the river has worn a deep channel. 
Over these beds of rock the Hippopotami 
have walked night after night, always on the 
same trail, until little by little their soft 
spongy feet have worn a deep track in the 
hard metamorphic rock, A fresh Hippo- 
potamus track made in soft muddy ground 
1s some two feet in width with a little ridge 
in the centre, as, unlike other animals, 
Hippopotami do not cross their feet in walk- 
ing, but move the front and hind foot on 
each side in parallel lines, thus producing 
two paths, or rather one broad path with 
a slight ridge in the centre. The paths cut 
in the rock beds of the Umfuli river show 
the ridge in the centre as plainly as paths 
made but yesterday in soft ground, 

In following the course of a river in a 
wild uninhabited part of Africa, the Euro- 
pean traveller will often have reason to 
thank the Hippopotami for the broad paths 
they have tramped for him to walk along. 
These paths will sometimes lead right 
across country for several miles from one 
bend of a river to another, and in broken 
country will be found winding up and down 
steep hill sides, or piercing dense jungles 
or beds of reeds on the level ground. The 
same paths are kept open and used year 
after year, and it may be fairly said that 
the Hippopotamus is the only animal 
capable of making a track that it is com- 
fortable to walk along in the interior of 
Africa; as his only rival, the native, makes 
a path which exasperates a European, 
being not only so zigzag, that in a jungle 
you very often cannot see a man three 
yards in front of you, but also so narrow 
that you cannot walk in it without crossing 
your feet. 

Hippopotami are strictly nocturnal in 
their habits, never leaving the water to feed 
until after dark. Their food consists of 
reeds and grass, and as their huge stomachs 
can hold a good part of a haystack, they 
often wander far to obtain the requisite 
amount of nourishment, more especially 
during the rainy season, at which time I 
have seen their tracks more than a mile 
away from the water. 

Before daylight they are all back again 
in the river they frequent, and during the 
daytime they lie lazily floating about in the 
water, or else bask like huge pigs on the 
tail of some island, some lying on the dry 
sand, others half immersed in the water, 
and others again with just their heads show- 
ing above the surface. 

Hippopotami consort together in herds 
or families of from four or five to twenty 
or thirty in number, and in one portion of 
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the Lower Zambesi below the gorge of 
Kariba, I once saw oyer 100 of these animals 
in several distinct herds, but scattered over 
a distance of less than a mile of river, The 
old bulls are often met with by themselves, 
and these old fellows, as well as cows with 
very young calves, are sometimes very 
savage, and will on occasion attack with 
great furya boat or canoe which incautiously 
approaches them, Once, when travelling 
on the Upper Zambesi, I had a canoe cap- 
sized in deep water by a Hippopotamus 


Hippopotamus. 


cow with a small calf, and lost ivory and 
other things to the value of £60 through 
the accident. , 

Shooting.—It is by no means easy to 
shoot Hippopotami in a large river like the 
Zambesi, as not only are they in all prob- 
ability pretty wary, through having been 
more or less molested by the natives, but 
the great breadth of the river enables them 
to keep out of the hunter's way. Again, 
it is by no means easy to hit the small mark 
presented by the vulnerable portion of a 
Hippopotamus’s head (which is only shown 
above the water during the few seconds of 
time during which the animal is taking 
breath) from a rickety native canoe. 
Should the poor animals be found, as is 
often the case, in the pools of a small and 
narrow river, where they are always well 
within shot from either bank, they are 
easily destroyed, and in such cases, unless 
their flesh is required for food, to kill them 
is mere slaughter with no element of sport 
in it. 

African natives who possess firearms 
seldom attack Hippopotami in the daytime, 
as experience has taught them that they 
cannot shoot accurately enough to hit so 
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small a mark as the vital part of a Hippo- 
potamus’s head, which is usually all that 
can be seen of these animals when they are 
in the water, as they almost always are in 
the daytime. They therefore lie in wait 
for them at nights, and as the unsuspecting 
animals graze past them, put a heavy bullet 
into their great round bodies at close range. 
If the bullet is well placed and reaches the 
heart or penetrates both lungs, the stricken 
beast rushes back to the river, but only to 
die, and his carcase is found floating on the 
surface of the water the following morning. 

- Should the bullet not be well placed, the 
wounded animal will probably recover, and 
for every Hippopotamus that*is killed by 
the natives by night shooting, a good many 
doubtless escape with wounds which do not 
prove fatal. Where the natives have no 
guns, Hippopotami are usually either at- 
tacked in the water with harpoons to which 
long lines are attached, or caught in pit- 
falls; but the most deadly method which I 
have ever heard of to compass the destruc- 
tion of these animals was one which I saw 
practised many years ago in Northern 
Mashunaland, when a whole herd was 
starved to death in a pool of the Umniati 
River. 

To accomplish their object, a whole tribe 
of Mashunas, men, women, and children, 
had co-operated, and having found a herd 
of Hippopotami in a deep reach of the river 
some 150 yards in breadth by 300 in length, 
they had fenced it in—the river both above 
and below the pool running in shallow 
channels amongst large rocks—and by keep- 
ing up fires all night and beating tom-toms 
had prevented the animals coming out to 
feed. 

When I arrived on the scene there were 
eight starving animals lying huddled to- 
gether on a submerged sandbank in the 
centre of the pool, and two swimming about 
vainly seeking-a place of exit, with assegais 
in their backs, whilst two which had died of 
starvation or of assegai wounds were being 
cut up on the edge of the pool, and the 
meat of many others hung drying in 
festoons on the trees around. In a few 
more days the survivors must all have 
died, as the natives said that they had not 
eaten anything but water for three weeks, 
and thus a herd of nearly twenty Hippo- 
potami were done to death. The destruc- 
tion of these animals, however, supplied a 
whole tribe with a quantity of much required 
food, and was to my mind not so repre- 
hensible as the slaughter of the Hippo- 
potami in the Umzingwani River near Bula- 
wayo by white men for the sake of their 
hides alone in 1894. 
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The meat of the Hippopotamus is most 
excellent, at least in those parts of Africa 
where the altitude above the sea level 
renders the climate rather temperate than 
tropical, and where the winter nights are 
cold and frosty. It has a flavour of its own 
something between beef and pork. During 
the rainy season, when the feeding is rich 
and plentiful, Hippopotami get into high 
condition, and besides developing much in- 
side fat, put on a layer of blubber between 
the skin and the flesh, which sometimes 
covers the whole body to a thickness of an 
inch or even more. When in this condi- 
tion I would rather have a piece of meat 
cut from the ribs of a young Hippopotamus 
cow, and roasted on a forked stick over the 
camp fire, than the best piece of meat that 
England could offer me. Good, however, 
as is the meat of a fat Hippopotamus cow, 
an old bull is to be avoided as an article 
of diet, should any other kind of meat be 
obtainable, as he is sure to be both lean and 
tough. 

Weapon.—As Hippopotami are almost 
always killed by Europeans by brain shots, 
no rifle could be more suitable for their 
destruction than any of the various modern 
small-bore cordite rifles, with solid bullets; 
and the most deadly spot to hit is the root 
of the ear, if the animal is either facing side- 
ways or looking half away. Should a Hip- 
popotamus be facing directly towards one, 
it will be found easier to hit than kill him, 
and it will therefore be advisable to wait 
for a better chance. In conclusion, let me 
say that although the African traveller or 
hunter may often find it necessary to kill 
Hippopotami to supply himself and his 
large native following with meat, he will, 
T think, soon realise that there is little sport 
to be got out of killing them, and will 
therefore soon learn not to molest unneces- 
sarily these usually inoffensive beasts; for, 
once they have disappeared from an African 
river, the scenery has lost one of its greatest 
charms for every lover of nature. 

F. C. SELous. 


HOCKEY.—History of the Game.—It 
is matter of great difficulty to trace the 
early history of hockey, as there do not 
appear to be any records of the game pre- 
served, but it is probable that it is as old 
in one or other of its varieties as any ball 
game in the world. Hockey, as now played, 
is a development of a game known in 
Ireland as hurley, in Scotland as shinty, 
and in Wales as bandy, all of which games 
have been played for centuries. 

The word seems to be derived from the 
old French hoquet=shepherd’s crook (an 
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that it was also an old French 
game), and the name originally belonged to 
the hooked stick with which the game is 
played. Its antiquity is shown by a unique 
relic in the Copenhagen National Museum 
in the shape of an altar pot made about the 
year 1330, on which are aeaicted two hockey 
players with hockey sticks and a ball, ap- 
parently “bullying” in the modern style. 
In Denmark this evidence is considered so 
authentic that an engraving of the altar pot 


indication 


appears in the year book of the Danish 
Hockey Association. 
In English literature there is, a rding 


to Murray's dictionary, one mention of it 
in 1527 The horlinge of the litill balle 
with hockie stickes or staves.” 
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to do with the present Hockey Association, 
which is an entirely new body. The game 
was revived in 1883 by the Wimbledon Club, 
but not changed much. At that time it was 
not very scientific, and there was hardly any 
combination. The side consisted, it is true, 
of the same number of players, viz., eleven, 
but of these eight were forwards, two so- 
called half-backs, and a goalkeeper. The 
disproportion between attack and defence 
seems absurd, but the game then consisted 
almost entirely of scrimmages between the 
two sets of forwards varied by occasional 
individual dribbling which the half-backs 
generally proved equal to checking. As the 
idea of combination developed, the number 
of backs was increased, making the propor- 
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Strange to say, there is no trace of the 
word again until 1785, when Cowper men- 
tions the game of “hockey in one of his 
letters. Macaulay, in his essay on John 
Bunyan, says: “ Bell- ringing and_ playing 
hockey on Sundays seem to have been the 
worst vices of this depraved tinker.” 

The game was played in an unscientific 
way in schools before football became so 
popular, and it was played a good deal by 
clubs round London in the seventies of last 
century. In the season 1875—6 an asso- 
ciation was formed to draw up a fixed code 
of rules, the most important of which was 
that a goal might not be shot from a further 
distance than 15 yards from the nearest 
goal-post. Up to the formation of the asso- 
ciation there were apparently no fixed rules, 
and any ball, any stick, and any number of 
players were permitted. The rules drawn 
up in 1875 were somewhat similar to the 
present ones. The Association seems to 
have died a natural death, and has nothing 


tions more equal, First a third half-back 
was introduced. After that, one of these 
three was placed behind the other two as a 
back. Next the forwards were reduced to 
six, the half-backs again numbering three, 
and finally a second back was added, making 
the numbers of attack and defence prac- 
tically equal, the forwards numbering five, 
with three half-backs, two backs, anda goal- 
keeper. This change in the formation was 
gradually introduced and took some years to 
develop. 

In 1886 the Hockey Association was 
established, and this really marked the birth 
of modern hockey. Since then the game 
has spread by leaps and bounds, and at the 
time of writing (1910) there are about 700 
clubs affiliated to the Hockey Association, 
without counting the 60 or 7o regimental 
clubs and the Universities. (Many of these 
clubs run two, three, four, and even five 
teams, so that the enormous spread of 
hockey can be realised.) District associa- 
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tions have been formed to manage their own 
local affairs, but they play under and are 
bound by the rules of the game authorised 
for the time being by the Hockey Associa- 
tion. They consist of the Eastern Counties 


H.A., the Midland Counties H.A.,_ the 

yrthern Counties H.A., the Southern 
Counties H.A., and the Western Counties 
H.A. There is also an Army H.A., and 


many naval establishments run hockey teams 
regularly. 

Within 
the New 


been formed 
Association, 


recent years have 
uth Wales Hockey 


the New Zealand Hockey Association, the 
Transvaal Hockey Association, Victori 
Hockey Association, British t Africa 
Hocke and the West Aus- 
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International matches first took place in 


the season 1894—5, when Ireland played 
England. There are now regular inter- 
national fixtures every year between 


land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
since 1907 there has been an annual match 
between England and France; English 
teams, too, have been sent to Germany and 
i and 


1m, an annual match between 
: and and France has recently been 
arranged. In addition to these and to the 


club games, there are inter-district matches, 
county matches, an army tournament, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
have played an annual match since 1890. 
The public schools have also taken up the 
game, and it is especially popular at Marl- 
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in addition to 
Scotland, and 


tralia Hockey Association, 
the Associations of Ireland, 
Wales, while foreign countries have taken 
the game up with enthusiasm, as 
shown by the existence of hockey asso- 
ciations in Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Germany, Egypt, and the Channel 
Islands. Hockey is also played a great deal 
in India and to some extent in Canada. 
The Hoc Association is the parent 
body of the game all over the world, and its 
rules and decisions apply everywhere. 
About 1907 the International Hockey 
Board was formed to frame and amend the 
rules of the game. It consists of ten 
members, two each annually elected by and 
representing the Hockey Associations of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales respectively, 
and four annually elected by and_represent- 
ing the Hockey Association. This board 
has absolute power to make and alter the 
rules of the game, and meets annually for 
that purpose. 
" 
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borough, Uppingham, Felsted, and Chelten- 
ham. 

The popularity of hockey among women 
is even more remarkable than it is among 
men. There is hardly a girls’ school in 
Great Britain where it is not played, and 
the number of ladies’ clubs is very large. 
It is a game adapted to women, and not only 


do they show great keenness for it, but they 
have reached a high degree of skill. 
The best women ple layers give as clever 


an exposition of the game as do the best 
men players, but the né atural advants ges of 
men in pace, weight, and strength will 
always prevent the sexes competing on equal 
terms. 

The international ladies’ 
between England, Ireland, and Scotland are 
now annual affairs, which attract large 
crowds of enthusiastic lady hockey players. 

The All-England Women's Hockey Asso- 
ciation, which the governing body of 
women’s hockey, has an enormous number 

EE 


hockey matches 


is 
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of clubs under its control, and its excellent 
management is evidence of the high talent 
for co-operation and organisation that is 
possessed by the fair sex. 

The wide increase in the popularity of 
hockey and its rapid development in the last 
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width allowed conduces to the best game. 
The goals are 12 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, 
and should always be fitted with goal nets, 
which prevent any disputes as to whether a 
shot has gone between or outside the posts. 
Fifteen yards in front of the goal a line 


A Forwarp Rusu. 


twenty years is unique in the history of 
games. It is due principally to the improve- 
ment in the rules. All recent legislation has 
tended to increase the science and to 
diminish the danger of the game. A 
premium has been put on skill and pace as 
opposed to brute strength and wild hitting. 
Modern hockey is very like Association 
football in its rules, and in the way it is 
played (hitting a ball with a stick instead 
of kicking it is the main difference) ; and 
hockey, besides most of its rules, owes to 
“Soccer” the lesson of the evils of pro- 
fessionalism. Thanks to the Hockey Asso- 
ciation, which forbids all cup-ties and 
competitions, the game is entirely and with- 
out exception amateur, which cannot be said 
of any other game. The general feeling of 
players is that hockey should be kept free 
from any taint of professionalism, and 
there is every prospect that it will always 
remain so. 

The reasons of the remarkable advance 
of hockey may be summed up as follows :-— 

(1) It is a fine game, requiring skill, pace, 
vigour, and fitness, while it is free to a great 
extent from the roughness and danger of 
football. 

(2) Men can go on playing hockey for 
years after they are too old for football. 

(3) It is a purely amateur game. 

Conditions of Play.—The game is played 
on a ground 100 yards long and 60 yards 
wide. The width may vary from 55 to 60 
yards, but it has been found that the full 


parallel to the goal-line is marked, also 12 ft. 
long, and from each extremity of this line, 
taking each goal post as a centre, is de- 
scribed a segment of a circle terminating at 
the goal-line. This constitutes what is, 
roughly speaking, a semicircle in front of 
the goal, and the attacking side cannot score 
a goal unless the ball was last “hit by one 
of them inside this line. The object of this 
is to prevent a goal being scored by indis- 
criminate hitting from any part of the field. 
The game is started by what is called a 
bully in the centre of the ground. The 
centre forward on each side strikes with his 
stick, first the ground, then his opponent's 
stick thrice, after which proceeding the ball 
is in play. When the ball is driven over the 
goal-line by one of the attacking side, a 
bully takes place 25 yards from the goal- 
line in a direct line from where the ball 
passed over it. When a defending player 
hits the ball over his own goal-line, or the 
ball glances off him or his stick and goes 
behind the line, the penalty is a corner hit. 
This is a free hit by the attacking side from 
the corner flag, usually hit by the outside 
forward or a half-back, whilst the other for- 
wards range round the circle line. If the 
defending player intentionally sends the ball 
over his own back line, a penalty corner is 
given; this is a corner hit from 10 yards 
from the nearest goal post. The defend- 
ing side must stand with feet and sticks 
behind the goal-line until the ball is hit, 
when they may run out. The attacking 
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side cannot score a goal from a corner hit, 
unless the ball has been first stopped dead 
on the ground, or been touched by one of 
the defending side. A penalty bully is given 
for deliberately unfair play by the defend- 
ing side in their own circle. It consists of 
a bully between the offender and any one 
player of the attacking side. The rest of 
the defending side must not enter the circle 
nor play the ball until it has been hit outside 
the circle again by one of the players taking 
part in the bully or a goal has been 
scored. 

The Players.—Of the five forwards the 
most important is of course the centre for- 
ward. He is the connecting link between 
the two sets of wing players, and is re- 
sponsible for the combination of the front 
rank as a whole. He should be a fast and 
thoroughly unselfish player and a first-rate 
shot at goal. He must always be careful 
to keep his place, or he will interfere with 
his wings. His passes to the other forwards 
are of two kinds, the short pass to either 
of the inside wing players, or the long pass 
well forward to the outside men. He must 
use his discretion which to employ. In 
shooting at goal he should be able to put in 
a good shot from a pass, without waiting to 
stop it first. The shot will go harder, and 
the goalkeeper has less time to note the 
direction from which the ball comes. This 
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more opportunities are gained for scoring, 
and some of the shots are sure to be success- 
ful. The inside wing players should be con- 
sidered as partners of the outside men, and 
are responsible for their getting proper 
opportunities. Nothing is prettier than a 
combined run of two wing players passing 
and re-passing to each other. The inside 
men should always try to pass well forward 
to the outsides so as to allow the latter, who 
should always be fast men, to get well into 
their stride before taking the ball. They 
should try and draw the opposing half-back 
away from the outside men before passing, 
and if they are successful in this, the way 
is cleared for a good run down the ground. 
Inside forwards should not pass out too 
much near their opponents’ circle, unless 
both they and the centre are unable to get 
an opening for a shot. Of the two outside 
forwards, he on the right has much the 
easier position in which to play. Unless 
the half-back opposed to him keeps out near 
the line, he can nearly always slip past him 
on the outside. He can centre the ball with 
ease while going at a good pace, which is an 
impossibility for outside left, who has either 
to get slightly in front of the ball as it is 
running, and then try to centre it, with a 
good chance of missing it altogether, or eise 
stop it first with his foot or stick, and then 
get in his stroke. The outside forwards 
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rule will apply to all the forwards, and 
countless goals are lost by stopping the ball 
first, and then trying to shoot. By that time 
it is more likely than not the backs will have 
deprived the forward of the ball. These 
flying shots may not always be accurate, but 


should make a point of passing into the 
centre as soon as they have got beyond the 
twenty-five yards line, though outside left 
may go a little further than outside right, 
for his passes always come more at right 
angles to the side line than those from out- 
EE2 
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side right. All the forwards should make 
a point of taking passes with their sticks, 
and not waste time by stopping the ball with 
their hands or feet before hitting it. In- 
dividual play is quite useless, and no team 
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of the outside forwards is a possibility for 
which he must always be on the look out, 
as this frequently proves very adyantage- 
ous, particularly when the opposing wing 
halves are not keeping as near the touch 
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with selfish forwards can expect to meet 
with much success. 

Half-backs are perhaps the most impor- 
tant element in the team. Three good 
halves certainly go further towards making 
a good team than any other three players. 
Both backs and forwards are dependent on 
them. A good set of forwards will lose 
half their ‘opportunities with weak half- 
backs behind them. Half-back is without 
doubt the position in the field that entails 
the hardest work, and, of the three, centre 
half has the most to do. Their duty is to 
support their forwards when they have the 
ball, and to break up the passing of the 
opposing forwards, and when they have 
done this, to feed their own forwards. They 
must assist the backs by falling back at 
once directly they have themselves f failed to 
stop a run, taking care not to get in their 
way. They must never deprive a back of 
the ball when he is in a position to get in 
a good hit, as he is much better able to 
clear his lines than a_half-back rushing 
towards his own goal. Centre half is p 
haps the most difficult position of the three 
He has practically to look after all the three 
inside forwards, whilst the wing half has at 
the most two forwards to mark and should 
devote his chief attention to the outside 
forward. In feeding the forwards, the 
centre half has much more scope, as he is 
in a position to pass to any of the five, and 
must be able to see at a glance which of 
them is in the most favourable position to 
start an effective run. A long pass to either 


line as they should do. A half-back must 
be full of resource for every emergency, 
and so needs to be quick and ac urate with 
hands, feet, and stick. Short passing is best 
broken up by using the feet or the stick, as 
the half-back can then get the ball at once, 
whereas if the hands are used the stick has 
to be gripped again before hitting the ball. 
The hands should only be used for fielding 
the ball when it is in the air, and when there 
is plenty of time to get rid of the ball before 
the opposing forwards can get up to it. 
Half-backs must get rid of the ball as soon 
as possible to their forwards and then 
follow them up closely. It will thus be 
seen that half-backs need to be fast and to 
have plenty of staying power. They must 
be able to hit hard when near their own 
goal. Their passes to their forwards must 
be cleanly hit and go sharp and straight. If 
he cannot get in a hit to his forwards, a 
half-back can sometimes pass back to one 
of the backs; but it is obvious that this pass 
must always be very accurate, or it m 
prove disastrous. If the forwards have g 
past them, they can often hinder their pro- 
gress by hooking their sticks and so help 
their backs to get the ball. One other point 
should be noted, and that is that no one- 
handed play should ever be indulged in 
half-backs. It is nearly always ineffec 
in forwards, but is quite out of the question 
in defensive play. 

The position of back is one in which a 
mistake may at any time prove fatal, so that 
a cool and steady player is absolutely 
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essential for this post. He must be able to 
hit hard, but must not hit wildly and in any 
direction, and should always feed his for- 
wards like a half-back whenever possible. 
When a half-back in front of him compels 
a forward to pass, he must be ready to 
intercept the pass and then get rid of the 
ball at once. If he is fast, he can play close 
up behind his half-backs, and smother pass- 
ing before it becomes dangerous. If not he 
must keep further back, and rely on the 
half-back catching up the forward again, 
or hampering his play so that he is easily 
tackled. He must have a thorough under- 
standing with the half-backs in front of him, 
or they will constantly be rufning into one 
another. Inside the circle he must see that 
the half-backs keep well out of his way, or 
they will prevent his getting the ball away, 
and he in turn must “always be careful to 
give the goalkeeper plenty of room and not 
obstruct his view of the ball. He should 
avoid as much as he can getting out to the 
side of the ground to tackle an outside for- 
ward, particularly in his own half of the 
ground, as this is likely to leave an opening 
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rushing down on him. Being able to hit 
the ball on the run with accuracy is there- 
fore a valuable quality in a back. A bril- 
liant but erratic player is not the man for 
back, but rather the cautious man who will 
leave nothing to chance. 

A good goalkeeper is a treasure that few 
clubs are fortunate enough to possess, and 
he makes an enormous difference to his side, 
not only by the actual number of goals he 
saves, but by the confidence imparted to 
backs and half-backs when they know they 
have a safe man behind them. He has a 
thankless task, and his position affords very 
little enjoyment and a large amount of re- 
sponsibility. He needs to have an accura 
eye, and to be very quick with hands, feet, 
and stick. His stick should be held in both 
hands, so that he can quickly have either 
hand free to stop a shot in the air. He 
should rely on his feet to stop shots along 
the ground, only using his stick as a forlorn 
hope for shots he could not otherwise reach. 
He should always hit the ball away if pos- 
sible rather than kick it, as it takes a long 
kick to get the ball out of the circle, but 
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in the centre and weaken the defence. In 
hitting the ball he should, whenever he has 
time, stop it first and then get in his hit. 
This will lessen the chance of a mis-hit or 
of missing the ball altogether, but of course 
there is not always time when forwards are 
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frequently all he can do is to scrape the ball 
away with his feet. To stop side shots he 
should move towards that side of the goal 
from which direction the shot is coming, as 
he will thus cover more of the space avail- 
able for shooting at. The only occasion on 
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which he should run out of goal is when a 
forward has got away and has hit the ball 
so hard that the goalkeeper can easily get to 
it first, or when a forward has broken 
through and is likely to get in a shot before 
he can be overtaken by the backs. In this 
latter case the goalkeeper should run for- 
ward right out of the circle so as to attempt 
to tackle him before he can get within shoot- 
ing range, as this will be his only chance 
of saving his goal. There is very little 
likelihood of his stopping any fairly hard 
shot from a forward who can take his aim 
unmolested. Goalkeepers are divided in 
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studs on the soles and heels to prevent slip- 
ping. Rubber soles are sometimes worn, 
but they are not very effective on a wet 
ground. The choice of a stick, which must 
be capable of passing through a two-inch 
ring, must be left to the player’s taste. He 
will soon find out what weight and shape 
suits him best. Forwards will find it con- 
venient to play with a fairly short stick, 
which should not weigh more than 22 oz, 
Backs and half-backs need a stick two or 
three inches longer than a forward, as they 
require a longer reach. This extra length, 
and the fact that they require to hit harder, 
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their opinions as to whether cricket pads or 
shin guards are the most effective to keep 
goalin. The former afford more protection 
to the feet and knees, but some say the ball 
bounces further off them than from shin 
guards, which is a great objection if correct, 
as a shot rebounding from the goalkeeper 
often affords a second opportunity to a for- 
ward and generally a very easy one. This 
matter must be left to the taste of the in- 
dividual. 

Outfit—All other players should always 
wear shin guards. They are no encum- 
brance, and, though a hard hit hurts nearly 
as much through a guard as without it, they 
prevent the skin from being broken, saving 
many nasty wounds. Gloves of some sort 
are worn by most players, as the knuckles 
are very liable to get knocked about by one 
stick glancing up another. Ordinary batting 
gloves are very convenient, as they leave 
the fingers comparatively free for a good 
grip of the stick, It is hardly necessary to 
add that boots should always have bars or 


entails a heavier stick, but 25 oz. is quite 
heavy enough for any player. It has been 
found by experience that sticks of 26 and 
28 oz., or even more, which some players 
formerly used, are no more effective for 
such hard hitting as is necessary, and their 
weight prevents their being freely handled. 
Hard slogging is not the correct game, and 
the lighter the stick a player can use effi- 
ciently the better. The bail is an ordinary 
cricket ball painted white or made of white 
leather. Attempts have been made to find 
another more suitable ball, the idea being 
that a cricket ball is too hard, but nothing 
better has yet been discovered. 
Umpires.—The umpires are as a rule two 
in number. The game is too fast for 
one man to take entire charge as at 
football, so each umpire takes one half of 
the ground. They are on either side of 
the ground, so that each can control one 
touchline for the whole length of the 
ground. They should always try to keep 
level with the ball while it is in their own 
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half, as they are then less likely to make 
mistakes in the case of offside. The ball 
travels at such a great pace that umpiring 
is no easy matter at hockey. 

E. L. CrarHam. 

E. L. Marspen. 


LAWS OF THE GAME* 


1.—A game of Hockey shall be played by two 
teams of eleven players. The correct constitu- 
tion of a team is five forwards, three half-backs, 
two backs, and a goalkeeper, but this formation 
shall not be compulsory. The duration of the 
game shall be 7o minutes (unless otherwise 
agreed by the respective captains), half-time be- 
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cross-bar nor the cross-bar sideways beyond 
the goal-posts, The posts shall be 2 in. broad and 
not more than 3 in. in depth, and the cross-bars 
shall have rectangular edges. Nets shall be at- 
tached to the posts, cross-bars, and to the ground 
behind the goals. 

5.—In front of each goal shall be drawn a 
white line 4 yards long, parallel to, and 15 yards 
from, the goal-line. This line shall be continued 
each way to meet the goal-line by quarter circles, 
having the goal-posts as centres. The space en- 
closed by these lines and the goal-lines, including 
the lines themselves, shall be called the striking 
circle. 

6—The ball shall be a leather cricket 
painted white or made of white leather 
Umpires shall forbid the use of any other ball. 


ball 
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ing called after 35 minutes’ play, when the teams 
shall change ends, 

2—The captains shall (1) toss for choice of 
ends; (2) act as umpires, if there be no umpires, 
or delegate the duties of umpires to one member 
of their respective teams; and (3) indicate the 
goalkeepers for their respective teams before 
starting play, and after any change of goalkeeper. 

3—tThe ground shall be rectangular, 100 yards 
long, and not more than 60 yards nor less than 
55 yards wide. The ground shall be marked with 
white lines; the longer boundary lines to be 
called the side-lines, and the shorter boundary 
lines to be called the goal-lines. A flag-post shall 
be placed for the whole game at each corner, and 
at the centre of each side-line, one yard outside 
the line, and any other flag-posts must be a yard 
outside the ground. All flag-posts shall be at 
least 4 ft. high. 
4—A goal shall be in the centre of each goal- 
line, and shall consist of two posts 4 yards apart 
(inside measurement), joined together by a hori- 
zontal cross-bar 7 ft. from the ground The 
goal-posts shall not extend upward beyond the 


* The Lays of the Game are published with 
the permission of the International Hockey Board, 
who revise the rules in each May, and publish a 
revised edition each July through their publisher, 
Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


7-—A stick shall have a flat face on its left- 
hand side only. The head of a stick (ie., the 
part below the top of the splice) shall not be 
edged with, or have insets or fittings of hard 
wood or of any other substance, nor shall there 
be any sharp edges or dangerous splinters. Each 
stick must be of such size that it can be passed 
through a 2-in. ring. An india-rubber ring, 4 in. 
in external diameter when on the stick, may be 
used, and, everything included, the total weight 
must not exceed 28 oz. The extremity of the 
stick must not be cut square or pointed, but must 
have rounded edges. 

Umpires shall prohibit play with a stick which 
does not comply with this rule. 

Note.—Surgical binding on the head of the 
stick is allowed subject to its not preventing the 
head passing through a 2-in. ring. 

8.—No player shall wear any dangerous mate- 
rial such as spikes or nails, &c. 

9.—The game shall be started by one player of 
each team together bullying the ball in the centre 
of the ground (and after each goal and half- 
time). To bully the ball each player shall strike 
the ground on his own side of the ball, and his 
opponent’s stick over the ball, three times alter- 
nately; after which one of these two players 
must strike the ball before it is in general play. 
In all cases of bullying, the two players who are 
bullying shall stand squarely facing the side-lines. 
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Every other player shall be nearer to his own 
goal-line than the ball is (except in the case of a 
penalty bully), 

For any breach of this rule the “bully” shall 

be taken again. 
A goal is scored when the whole ball has 
passed enti over the goal-line under the bar, 
the ball, whilst within the striking circle, having 
been hit by or glanced off the stick of an at- 
tacker. Should the goal-posts or bar become dis- 
placed, and the ball pass at a point which, in the 
opinion of the umpire, is between where the posts 
or below where the bar should have been he shall 
give a goal. 

11.—When a player hits or rolls in the ball, any 
other player of the same team who is nearer his 
opponent's goal-line than the striker or roller-in 
at the moment when the ball is hit or rolled in 
is offside, unless there be at least three of his 
opponents nearer to their own goal-line than he is. 
He may not play the ball nor in any way interfere 
with any other player until the ball has been 
touched or hit by one of his opponents. No 
player, however, shall be offside in his own half 
of the ground, nor if the ball was last touched or 
hit by one of his opponents, or by one of his own 
team who, at the time of hitting, is nearer his 
opponent's goal-line than himself. 

Inside or Outside the Circles—For any breach 
the penalty shall be a free hit by one of the 
opposing team on the spot where the breach 
occurred, 

12—The ball may be caught (but must be 
immediately released to fall perpendicularly to the 
ground) or stopped, but may not be picked up, 
carried, kicked, thrown, or knocked on or back 
except with the stick. No player shall gain an 
advantage by the use of any part of his person 
or apparel except such as may accrue from stop- 
ping the ball; the foot, if used for that purpose, 
shall be taken away immediately. There shall 
be no play with the rounded back of the stick, 
no charging, kicking, shoving, shinning, tripping, 
personal handling, or hooking. Hooking sticks is 
allowed only when the stick hooked is within 
striking distance of the ball. There shall be no 
striking at sticks. A player may not obstruct by 
running in between his opponent and the ball, nor 
cross his opponent's left, unless he touches the 
ball before his opponent's person or stick, nor 
may he in any way interpose himself as an ob- 
struction. F 

The goalkeeper is allowed to kick the ball only 
in his own striking circle, but in the event of his 
taking part in a penalty bully this privilege shall 
not be allowed him. A ball touching an umpire 
or post is in play unless it goes off the ground. 
No player shall in any way interfere with the 
game unless his stick is in his hand. 


(1) Outside the Circles, 


For any breach the penalty shall be a free hit 
for one of the opposing team on the spot where 
the breach occurred. 


(2) Inside the Circles. 


(a) For any breach by the attacking team the 
penalty shall be a free hit for the defending 


team. 

(b) For any breach by the defending team the 
penalty shall be a “penalty corner” or a 
‘penalty bully” on the spot where the breach 
occurred. A penalty bully should only be 
given for a wilful breach of a rule or when 
a goal would most probably have been scored 
Ete for the occurrence of the breach of the 
rule. 
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(3) Inside or Outside the Circles. 

In the event of two players being simultaneously 
at fault, the umpire shall give a bully at the spot 
where the breach of rule occurred. 

13.—When a player strikes at the ball no part of 
his stick must in any event rise above his 
shoulders at either the beginning or end of the 
stroke. 

Inside or outside the circles—In the event of 
two players being simultaneously at fault, the 
umpire shall give a bully at the spot where the 
breach of rule occurred. 
14—No player shall intentionally undercut the 
ie 


bal 

Note.—This rule is not intended to penalise the 
“scoop” stroke which raises the ball nor the 
hitting of the ball when in the air except as 
provided for in Rule 15. 

(1) Outside the Circles 

For any breach the penalty shall be a free hit 
for one of the opposing team on the spot where 
the breach occurred. 

(2) Inside the Circles. 

(a) For any breach by the attacking team the 
penalty shall be a free hit for the defending 
team. 

(b) For any breach by the defending team the 
penalty shall be a “ penalty corner” or a 
fo penalty bully” (except in the case of 
“sticks” when a “penalty corner” only shall 
be allowed). A “penalty bully” should only 
be given for a wilful breach of a rule, or 
when a goal would most probably have been 
scored but for the occurrence of the breach 
of the rule. 

15.—On the occasion of a free hit, no other 
player than the striker shall be within 5 yards of 
the spot where such hit is made. Should, how- 
ever, the umpire consider that a player is standing 
within 5 yards to gain time, he shall not stop the 
game. After taking such hit the striker shall not 
participate in the game until the ball has been 
touched or hit by another player. He must fairly 
hit the ball, “scooping” up not beine allowed. 
If the striker hit at but miss the ball, the stroke 
shall be taken again by him, provided that he has 
not given “sticks.” 

If any player, other than the striker, be within 
5 yards of the ball at the time of a free hit, the 
umpire shall order the hit to be taken again, 
except as specially provided for in this rule. 

If the striker, after taking such hit, participates 
in the game again before the ball has been 
touched or hit by another player— 

(1) Inside the Circles. 

The umpire shall give a “penalty corner.” 
(2) Outside the Circles. 

The umpire shall give a free hit to one of the 
Opposite team to the offender. 

If the ball is “scooped up ”— 

(1) Outside the Circles. 

The umpire shall give a free hit to one of the 
opposite team to the offender. 
(2) Inside the Circles. 

The umpire shall give a “penalty corner.” 

16.—A penalty bully shall be played by the 
offender, and by any player selected by the other 
team on the spot where the breach occurred, 
All other players shall be beyond the nearer 25 
yards’ line in the field of play, and shall not cross 
such 25 yards’ line or take any further part in 
the game until the penalty bully is completed. 

If during the progress of a penalty bully the 
ball goes over any part of the goal-line other 
than that between the goal-posts off the stick or 
person of the offender, the penalty bully shall 
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be taken again; if the ball goes over the goal- 
line between the goal-posts off the stick or person 
of the offender, a pen goal shall be awarded 
to the attacking team; in all other cases as soon 
as the ball has passed wholly over the goal-line 
(not between the goal-posts) or outside the 
striking circle, the game shall be re-started by a 
bully on the centre of the nearer 25 yards’ line. 

(a) Breach of any rule by the offender (except 

Rule 9). 

The attacking team shall be awarded a penalty 
goal, which shall be of the same value as an 
ordinary goal. 

(6b) Breach of any rule by the player selected 

by the attacking team (except Rule 9). 
The defending team shall be allowed a free hit. 
(c) Simultaneous breach of any rule by both 


players. 

The bully shall be taken again.. « 
7.—When a ball passes wholly over the side- 
line, it shall be rolled-in along the ground (and 
not bounced) into play by hand from the point 
where it crossed the side-line in any direction by 
one of the team opposite to that of the player 
who last touched it. Players may cross the 5 
yards’ line immediately the ball leaves the hand 
of the roller-in. The ball may be rolled-in at 
once, but no player shall stand (himself or his 
stick) within the 5 yards’ line; should, however, 
the umpire consider that a player is standing 
within the 5 yards’ line to gain time, he shall not 
stop the game. The roller-in must have both 
feet and stick behind the side-line, and may only 
play the ball again after another player. 

a) Breach of the rule by the player who rolls 


in. 

The roll-in shall be taken by a player of the 
other team. 

(b) Breach of the rule by any other player. 

The roll-in shall be taken again except as 
specially provided for in this rule, 

ea If the ball is sent behind the goal-line 
by a player of the attacking team, or glance off 
the stick or person of, or be unintentionally, in 
the umpire’s opinion, sent behind the goal-line by 
one of the defending team who is farther away 
from his own goal-line than the 25 yards’ line, it 
shall be brought out 25 yards in a direction at 
right angles to the goal-line from the point where 
it crossed the line and there “ bullied.” 

(b) If the ball glances off, or is, in the umpire’s 
opinion, unintentionally sent behind the goal-line 
by any player of the defending team behind the 
25 yards’ line he (the umpire) shall give a corner 
to the attacking team. ~ 

(c) If, however, the ball is intentionally, in the 
umpire’s opinion, sent behind the goal-line by 
any player of the defending team, the umpire 
shall give a penalty corner to the attacking team. 

19.—A player of the attacking team shall have 
a hit from a point on the side- or goal-line within 
3 yards of the nearest corner flag, and at the 
moment of such hit all the defending team (their 
sticks and fect) must be behind their own goal- 
jine, and all the attacking team must be outside 
the circle in the field of play. 

Provided that no player shall stand within 5 
yards of a striker when a corner hit is taken, and 
that no goal can be scored from a corner hit by 
the attacking team unless the ball has been 
stopped motionless on the ground by one of the 
attacking team, or has touched the person or stick 
of one of the defending team before the last 
stroke of the attacking team. A player taking a 
corner hit cannot participate in the game again 
until the ball has been played by another player. 
On taking a corner hit, if the striker miss the 
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ball he shall take the hit again, provided he does 
not contravene Rule 13. 

If the striker after taking such hit participates 
in the game again before the ball has been 
touched or hit by another player, the umpire shall 
give a free hit to one of the opposite team to the 
offender. 

lf the player to whom the corner is hit out, 
without attempting to stop the ball, takes a flying 
hit at goal, the umpire shall award a free hit to 
the defending team, 

20.—A player of the attacking team shall have 
a hit from any point on the goal line he may 
choose, and at the moment of such hit all the de- 
fending team (their sticks and feet) must be 
behind their own goal line, also all the attacking 
team must be outside the striking circle in the 
field of play. 

Proyided that no player shall stand within 5 
yards of the striker when a penalty corner hit is 
taken, and that no penalty corner hit shall be 
taken at a less distance than 10 yards from the 
nearest goal-post, and that no goal can be scored 
from a corner hit by the attacking team unless 
the ball has been stopped motionless on the 
ground by one of the attacking team, or has 
touched the person or stick of one of the defend- 
ing team before the last stroke of the attacking 
team. A player hitting a penalty corner hit can- 
not participate in the game again until the ball has 
been played by another player. On taking a 
penalty corner hit, if the striker miss the ball he 
shall take the hit again, provided he does not 
contravene Rule 13. 

lf the striker after taking such hit participates 
in the game again before the ball has been 
touched or hit by another player, the umpire shall 
give a free hit to one of the opposite team to the 
offender. 

If the player to whom the corner is hit out, 
without attempting to stop the ball, takes a flying 
hit at goal, the umpire shall award a free hit to 
the defending team. 

21—Each umpire shall take half the ground 
for the whole game without changing ends. He 
shall also take one side-line and give decisions as 
to the roll-in (but not the corner hit) in both 
halves of the ground. The umpire shall allow 
(the elements permitting) the full or agreed time, 
neither more nor less, deducting all wastage, and 
keep a record of the game. In the event of a 

enalty bully falling to be taken on the call of 

alf-time or time, an umpire shall allow extra 
time until either a goal has been scored or the 
penalty bully has been completed. Until a deci- 
sion is given the ball is in play. If there be only 
one umpire there should be two linesmen to give 
decisions as to the ball passing over the side- 
lines, and as to where and by which team the 
ball shall be rolled-in. 

Umpires and linesmen are debarred from coach- 
ing during a game. 

‘he umpire shall refrain from putting the pro- 
vision of any rule into effect in cases where he is 
satisfied that by enforcing it he would be giving 
an advantage to the offending team. The umpires 
shall give all decisions without waiting for an 
appeal. 

22.—For rough play or misconduct the umpire 
shall have a discretionary power to warn the 
offending player, or to suspend him from further 
participation in the game. 

23—When a player is temporarily incapacitated, 
the umpire shall suspend the game. When it is 
resumed the ball shall be bullied off on the spot 
to be chosen by the umpire in whose half of the 
ground the player was hurt. 
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List oF Recorps oF INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 
ExGLanp v. IRELAND. 


Year. Place. Goals. Goals. 
1895 At Richmond 5 Ireland 
1896 At Dublin x Ireland o 
1897 At Wimbledon 7 Ireland 2 
189 At Dublin (dra 1 Ireland x 
1899 At Richmond 3 Ireland + 
At Belfast... 2 Ireland 
At Surbit 4 Ireland 2 
2 At Dublin 2 Ireland 
At Surbitc r Ireland 0 
At Dublin 3 England 2 
>3 At Surbiton ~ England 4 Ireland + 
At Dublin England 2 Ireland 4 
7 At Bromley England 5 Ireland 0 
At Dublin England 4 Ireland o 
At Dublin England 48 Ireland 
At Queen's Club - England 4 Ireland 
ENGLAND © WALES. 
Year. Place. Goals. Goals, 
1898 At Kersal, Manchester England 7 | Wales o 
1899 At Newport 5 Wales o 
1900 At Kersal Wales o 
1901 England 4 Wales o 
1902 “England 7 © Wales o 
1903 At Llandudno . “England 6 © Wales 3 
1904 At Bath Wiens England 4 9 Wales i 
1905 At Newport......-. England 6 Wales 2 
1906 At Manchester Wales 2 
1907 At Llandudno... Wales o 
Wales 2 
England 6 Wales o 
secs seiae England g Wales o 
ENGLAND &% SCOTLAND. 
Year, Place. Goals. Goals. 
1503. At Birmingham ... England 5 Scotland o 
1904 At Glasgo' England 2 Scotland 2 
1905 At Surbitor - England 9 Scotland o 
1906 At Glasgo England 3 Scotland o 
1907 At Birminghain ‘ England 3 Scotland o 
wgo8 At Edinburgh... England 3 Scotland x 
1909 At Manchester ...... England 5 Scotland 2 
1910 At Aberdeen vcs. England 3 Scotland o 
EXGLAND , FRANCE. 
Year. Plao Gals. Goals. 
1907. At Beckenham England 14 France o 
1908 At Paris England 3 France 2 
1909 At Acton... England 9 France 
1910 At Pari England 6 France 3 


Bibliography.—Hockey, F. S. Creswell, re- 
vised by P. Collins CBee: 1909; The Hockey 
Annual, in progress (British Sports Publishing 
Co.); The ockey Association Handbook 
(Rorace Cox); The Complete Hockey Player 
Eustace White) (Methuen); Hockey (Cresswell 
and Collins) (Bell and Sons). 


HORSE.—_THE ARABIAN —The 
Arabian horse—in Arabic Kehailan—is 
probably the most ancient of existing 
domestic breeds. He is also the original 
“thoroughbred” horse of the East, from 
whose exemplar all Western ideas of 
thorough breeding in horseflesh were de- 
rived. He has been held in repute as of 
“noble” blood for at least 1,300 years, and 
has been bred with fanatical reverence and 
pure from all foreign admixture in penin- 
sular Arabia as far back as the records of 
that country go; that is to say, till the second 
century before Mohammed, the sixth of our 
era. 

Tt is a matter of considerable dispute in 
modern science whether or not the Kehailan 
was indigenous to Arabia as an original 
wild breed. The common Mohammedan 
tradition would make him a gift from 
Solomon to the Arabs, or, again, descended 
from mares ridden by the prophet; but 
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Western criticism rightly rejects these tales, 
nor are they, in truth, real Bedouin tradi- 
tions local to Arabia itself. The local tradi- 
tion is that the Kehailan is a separate wild 
breed kept pure in the desert from the time 
of his first capture and domestication; that 
his habitat was Nejd and the high plateaux 
of Yemen, and that he owes his distinguish- 
ing qualities to the fact that his original 
blood has never been mixed with that of 
breeds of inferior type. In physical science 
there is as yet nothing positively ascertained 
which would show this to be improbable. 
The high plateaux of Arabia, though ‘all of 
them desert land—in the sense that they 
contain no district where crops can be 
grown in full dependence on the rainfall— 
are neither without pasture nor without 
water. It is unquestionable that the wild 
ass existed, if he does not still exist, in 
Yemen, and the wild horse too may have 
there existed. In the sandy tracts there is 
a certain fine grass called nossi, which grows 
freely, especially within range of the occa- 
sional monsoon rains, and it is excellent 
pasture for horses, so that it is quite con- 
ceivable that in the gradual drying up of 
the peninsula, of which we have geological 
proof, a section of the wild species may 
have found itself cut off in the South from 
the rest of its kind, and have developed 
there in isolation the special qualities we 
find in the Kehailan. This is Professor 
Ewart’s opinion, and, in the absence of 
evidence contradicting it, may be provision- 
ally accepted as true. On the other hand, 
what historical evidence does exist is ad- 
verse to the idea of a very early possession 
of the horse as a tame animal in Arabia. 

The Bedouins, certainly of Northern 
Arabia, would seem during the ages imme- 
diately preceding Christ to have been, as 
indeed many of them are still, exclusively 
camel-riders, and there is a_ significant 
absence of all mention of the horse in lists 
which have been preserved of the then pro- 
ducts of the country. Strabo, on the au- 
thority of his friend AZlius Gallus, Prefect 
of Egypt, who made an armed expedition 
into Western Arabia in the year A.D. 24, 
says of Arabia Felix (Yemen): “‘ The pro- 
ducts of the soil are good. Much honey is 
made and much cattle reared, amongst 
which, it is true, are seen neither horses nor 
mules ”; and again of the land of the Naba- 
theans (Hejac) : “the land does not pro- 
duce horses, but camels take their place.” 

The monumental French work of M. 
Piétremont, Les Chevaux préhistoriques et 
historiques, should be consulted on this 
point, his opinion being that the Arabs did 
not become horse riders till the third century 
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after Christ. In English our best authority 
on the subject, though perhaps rather out of 
date, Colonel Hamilton Smith, is of a similar 
opinion; and on historic grounds alone the 
balance of evidence would seem to be in 
favour of a comparatively late date for the 
domestication of the Kehailan. All that we 
know positively is that in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era the Bedouins of Nejd 
and Yemen were already possessed of a 
special breed of horses of which they 
boasted as an “ ancestral possession.” “ Are 
not these,” say their poets of that date, 
“an inheritance from our father: Shall 
not we to our sons in turn bequeath them?” 
It is clear too from their descriptions that 
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Caliph Omar, A.D. 633, which shows the 
value already set in Arabia on this special 
breed. After the battle of Yermuk,” El 
Wakidi says, “ Abu Obeidah, the Arabian 
commander, divided the spoil thus: ‘To a 
horseman he gave thrice as much as to a 
footman, and made a_ further difference 
between those horses which were of the right 
Arabian breed (which they looked upon to 
be far the best) and those that were not, 
allowing twice as much to the former as to 
the latter. And when they were not satis- 
fied with the distribution Abu Obeidah told 
them that the Prophet had done the same 
after the battle of Khaibar, which upon 
appeal to Omar was by him confirmed.’ ” 


Pur Arantax Mares AND Foats av Cranner. 


the horse then possessed by them was 

identical in his chief characteristics with the 

modern Kehailan, as were the ideas of his 

owners concerning him. There is a descrip- 

tion in one of the Abu Zeyd cycle of 

romances of a Bedouin mare, which is 

precise in its details and which might have 

been written yesterday :-— 

“Spare is her head and lean, her ears pricked 
close together, 

Her forelock is a net, her forehead a lamp 
lighted, 

Illumining the tribe, her neck curved like a palm 
branch, 

Her wither sharp and clean. 
and throttle 

An amulet hangs of gold. 
twin lances. 

Her hoofs fly forward faster ever than flies 
the whirlwind, 

Her tail bone borne aloft, yet the hairs sweep 
the gravel.” 

_Nor are prose writers silent. Ockley, in 

s History of the Saracens, quotes from the 

Arab historian, El Wakidi, a decree of the 


Upon her chest 


Her forelegs are 


Of European authors the oldest I can find 
mentioning the Arabian horse as a special 
and valued breed is Marco Polo. He, writ- 
ing about the year 1290, says of Arabia and 
the Port of Aden: “It is from this Port of 
Aden that the merchants obtain the fine 
Arabian destriers of which they make such 
great profit in India, for you must know 
that they sell in India a good horse for well 
one hundred marks of silver and more.” 

It is certain, however, that long before 
this the Kehailan must have made his way 
into Europe, for the first time doubtless in 
the van of the Arab invasions of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, which having swept 
across North Africa, passed over into Spain, 
and through Spain into France. Here he 
left his trace permanently in the Barb and 
the Andalusian, and, as is locally believed, 
in the French Limousin. The great value 
however of the Kehailan blood does not 
seem to have been fully recognised in 
Europe until the practice of wearing heavy 
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armour in war was well on the decline, and 
it was then introduced rather through 
Turkey and the Barbary States than directly 
from Arabia. Leo Africanus, a Moor in 
the sixteenth century, who had _ travelled 
through the whole of North Africa and of 
the Arabian deserts from Timbuctoo as far 
as the Persian Gulf and allowed himself to 
be converted to Christianity at Rome, makes 
an interesting mention in his description of 
Africa of the Arabian horses, which, under 
the name of Barbs, began at that time to be 
renowned in Europe, and which is of 
especial value as showing the close connec- 
tion between the Barb and the Arab. ‘‘ This 
name (of Barb),” he says, “is given unto 
the Barbarie horses throughout Italy and 
all Europe, because they come foorth of 
Barbarie and are a kind of horses that are 
bred in those regions, but they which thinke 
so are deceived, for the horses of Barbarie 
differ not in any respect from other horses; 
but horses of the same swiftness and agilitie 
are in the Arabian toong called throughout 
all Egypt, Syria, Asia, Arabia Felix, and 
Deserta by the name of Arabian horses. 
Historiographers affirme that this kind of 
wild horse ranging up and down the Arabian 
deserts ever since the time of Ismael have 
so exceedingly multiplied and increased that 
they have replenished the most part of 
Africa; which opinion savoureth of truth, 
for even at this present there are great store 
of wilde horses founde both in the African 
and Arabian deserts. And I myself saw 
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in the Numidian Desert a wilde colte of a 
white colour and having a curled maine. 
The most certain triall of these horses is 
when they can overtake the beast called lant 
or the ostrich in a race; which if they be 
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able to performe they are esteemed woorth 
a thousand ducats or an hundred camels.” 
The /ant (eland?), he explains, “is so ex- 
ceeding swift that no beast can overtake 
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him, but only the Barbarie horse as is 
beforesaid.” He also affirms that “the 
Arabians of the desert take the wilde horse 
and eate him, but he will hardly be taken 
with either horses or dogs. In the waters 
where this beast keepeth they lay certain 
snares, covering them over with sand, 
wherein his foot being caught he is entangled 
and slaine.”” The writer of this monograph 
quite recently received identically the same 
account as this of Leo’s from a negro of 
Wadai, who spoke of the wild horses still 
captured there as Kehail. He described the 
method of snaring them, and declared that 
when tamed they could go ten days without 
water. The Arabs of Wadai used them as 
sires, with their tame mares. 

In England we first hear of “ Barbs” in 
Charles II.’s time, when the “ Royal Mares ” 
were brought for the King from Tangiers, 
and about the same time of “Turks,” cap- 
tured in the wars in Hungary. It was not, 
however, till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that the great success of the 
“Darley Arabian,” a horse of undoubted 
Kehailan blood and purchased direct from 
the Arabs of Northern Aral by Mr. 
Darley, our Consul at Aleppo, revealed to 
English breeders the true source of excel- 
lence in Eastern blood. From this date the 
importations registered in the Stud Book 
show a constantly increasing preponderance 
of “ Arabians,” as against Barbs or Turks. 
They were, I imagine, obtained direct from 
the Syrian Ports or the Persian Gulf; and 
there is every probability, judging from 
such portraits of them as remain to us, that 
they were pure Kehailans, though of the 
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Darley Arabian alone we know the par- 
ticular strain of blood, Manaki, to which he 
belonged. 

Captain Upton, in his interesting book 
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Newmarket and Arabia, enumerates 101 
Arabian stallions, 44 Barbs, and 28 Turks, 
as having been registered first and last in 
our Stud Book. The importation was well 
maintained until near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, when it seems to have been 
interrupted by the great war which then 
began and which made communication with 
the Levant difficult. 

It would be an interesting speculation to 
calculate the amount of true Kehailan blood 
flowing in the veins of our modern English 
racehorse, but it is one on which I dare not 
enter here, beyond hazarding the opinion 
that it amounts to at least three-quarters, 
perhaps to seven-eighths, of the whole. It 
may well be that even the unknown English 
mares figuring at the head of most pedigrees 
were in fact partly of this blood, either 
through Barb or Turk or Spanish ancestors 
—while in the male line the blood of the 
Darley and Godolphin Arabians is every- 
where preponderant. The Godolphin, 
though reaching Europe through Tunis, was 
almost certainly an Arabian, as his original 
name, “ Scham” (Damascus), would seem 
to indicate. 

The price of Arab horses in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries seems to have 
been high. Sir Henry Blunt, 1634, says 
that in Egypt in his day as much as 1,000 
pieces of eight was paid for a three-year- 
old of the true breed ; Hamilton, 1720, men- 
tions £50 to £60 as being a small price for 
one at Moccha, and Niebuhr, 1762, says: 
“The English sometimes purchase their 
horses at the price of 800 or 1,000 crowns 
each.” An English merchant was offered at 
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Bengal twice the purchase money for one 
of their horses, but he sent him to england, 
where he hoped he would draw four times 
the original price (say £800). The Sport- 
ing Gentleman's Dictionary, 1735, mentions 
still higher sums: “ £500, £1,000, £2,000, 
and even £3,000,” as “ the intolerable price’ 
demanded for the “right Arabian horse ” 
exported from Scanderoon, pricing at the 
same time the Turkish horses at £100 to 
£150, and the Barbs at but £30 in their own 
countries. In Arthur Young records 
that at the Royal Stud of Pompadour in 
France three Arab horses had just been 
acquired at a cost to the King of 
livres (£3,149). 

In former days the Kehailan was bred in 
most Arabic speaking lands with more or 
less purity. Egypt, Syria, and South- 
Western Persia, to say nothing of the Bar- 
bary States, had their own breeds, which 
boasted of pure Arab origin; but at present 
the area of his distribution has been re- 
stricted even in Arabia itself within com- 
paratively narrow limits, and there are in- 
dications of a decline of the race which 
seems to be becoming general. Egypt, with 
the exception of the single stud of Ali Pasha 
Sherif, possesses no pure blood, nor is it to 
be found in Tunis, Tripoli, or Algeria. In 
southern Morocco the tradition of pure 
breeding, if preserved at all, is so only 
among the remote desert tribes beyond the 
Atlas—who still boast of possessing strains 
of blood brought with them in their migra 
tions from Nejd in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Syria is almost stripped 
of its authentic breeds, once numerous in 
the Lebanon; and although a considerable 
sprinkling of pure mares is still to be found 
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in Homs, Hama, and Aleppo, and in the 
villages of the Euphrates, their quality is 
far from what it used to be; so much so 
that the horse-buying commissions sent by 
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the French and other European Govyern- 
ments find it yearly more difficult to acquire 
stallions of standard merit. In Meso- 
potamia the breed is becoming more and 
more mixed, and in all the Bagdad district 
it has long been a by-word. A few good 
mares are still to be found in Persian Ara- 
bistan, but the great studs of the Bakhtiari 
chiefs are gone, and it is very doubtful 
whether any pure blood at all is to be found 
now in Persia proper. Pure Keliailan blood 
may therefore be considered as confined in 
the present day strictly to Arabia, and even 
there within ever narrowing limits. 

The reasons of this general decline are, first, 
the ever-increasing military pressure of the 
Ottoman Government, which has broken the 
independence of the tribes on the Arabian 
frontier and limited their areas of summer 
pasture. Secondly, the gradual adoption of 
firearms by the Bedouins in their inter-tribal 
wars, and thirdly, the more systematic 
“combing” of the desert for stallions for 
the Indian market. It has been found that 
wherever firearms take the place of the 
lance, there the tribesmen care less about 
their horses and revert to their originai 
camel-riding in their raids. It is certain. 
too, that for many years past the handsomest 
and strongest colts have been taken away 
more and more unsparingly from the 
strength of the breeding stock, while the 
tribes have contented themSelves with less 
and less perfect stallions for their stud use. 
The blood has remained the same, but the 
stock has declined in vigour, in beauty, and 
in excellence. 

The following is a list of all the tribes 
of whom it can safely be affirmed at the 
present moment that they are possessed of 
the true Kehailan blood stock. 


Sebaa 
Fedaan \ ‘Anazeh 
Ibn Haddal 
Kahtan Montefik 
Muteyr  Oteybeh 
Ajman Harb (a few) 


Shammar Beni Suleiman (a few) 
Rowala _ Daffiri. 


There are also in Arabia certain studs 
still flourishing in the hands of princes and 
individuals which are recognised as au- 
thentic. The chief of these are the studs 
of the Emir Ibn Rashid at Hail, of Eid et 
Timimi at Oneyzeh, of the Emir Ibn 
Khalifa at Bahreyn, and of the Sultan of 
Muscat. Outside Arabia the only Eastern 
stud of any importance recognised by the 
Arabs as authentic is that of Ali Pasha 
Sherif, at Cairo, which is held in great 
respect by them, as descended from the 
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mares and horses collected, at the expense, 
it is said, of a million sterling, sixty years 
ago in Nejd by Abbas I., Viceroy of Egypt. 
The Ottoman Sultan’s stud at Constanti- 
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nople is of recent growth and of no special 
value. It is a collection of some 800 stal- 
lions, many of them of great beauty, but of 
which the pedigrees have been lost, and of 
some 40 mares, few of them “ mazbutai” 
(of known pedigree) or of the first quality. 
In India fine ho: abound in the stables 
of the native princes, especially at Jodpore, 
and in the hands of the rich Bombay mer- 
chants, but few mares; and I do not know 
of any Indian stud exclusively managed on 
the Arabian principles of breeding. The 
Indian Government in 1893 had 147 Arab 
stallions in stud use in Bombay and the 
Northern provinces. These had been pur- 
chased at from 1,200 to 2,000 rupees, but 
the price has since risen. In Europe the 
oldest Arab studs are those of Prince San- 
guscko and Count Joseph Potocki, in 
Poland, both of high quality, which date 
from the end of the last century, and of 
the Branicki family in the Ukraine. Al- 
though the pedigrees in these are imperfect 
from an Arab point of view, they all contain 
mares of fine Arabian type, especially Prince 
Sanguscko’s, and supply magnificent chargers 
to the Russian Imperial cavalry. Next to 
these come the Royal Stud of Wiirtemberg 
and the Austro-Hungarian Imperial Studs 
at Libitza and Babolna, at all which estab- 
lishments great care has been taken in the 
acquisition of Kehailan mares as well as 
horses. In Italy there was in the time of 
King Victor Emmanuel a truly magnificent 
stud, containing as it did half of Abbas 
Pasha’s famous collection. But it was un- 
fortunately sold and dispersed at the King’s 
death in 1878; while in France, though Arab 
stallions are largely used for cross breed- 
ing, there is still no pure Kehailan “ Haras.” 
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Prussia has quite recently been endowed by 
the Emperor William with a pure stud at 
Neustadt; but Spain, Portugal, and the rest 
of the European States are still unrepre- 
sented. In England the first attempt to 
breed from pure Arabian mares as well as 
horses was made by Mr. Chaplin in 1875, 
who sent Captain Upton, an enthusiast on 
the subject, to Aleppo, where with the help 
of Mr. Skene, H.M. Consul, he purchased 
some authentic stock. But ill luck attended 
. the venture. The best stallion died, and 
one or two of the best mares proving barren, 
the project was shortly after abandoned. 
It was revived, however, in 1877 by the 
writer of this monograph on a larger scale 
and with better results. ‘fhe Crabbet Park 
Stud, established in the autumn. of that 
year, now numbers some thirty brood mares 
of the most authentic strains of blood, the 
produce of which are sold yearly by auction 
and realise good prices. The average of all 
sales during the fast fifteen years from the 
stud stands as high as 110 guineas. It is 
carried on on strict Arabian principles, and 
as there is no attempt at increasing the 
height of the stock, the Kehailan type has 
been well preserved. It has supplied breed- 
ing stallions to nearly every part of the 
globe, including North and South America, 
South Africa, Australia, India, and even 
Turkey. The Honourable Miss Dillon’s 
stud, started in 1884, but now dispersed, won 
many prizes in open jumping competitions. 
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In America Arab breeding was com- 
menced some twenty years ago by Mr. 
Huntington, and has subsequently been 
taken up, but on no large scale, by others. 
Several small studs exist in Australia, and 
Arab stallions and mares were imported by 
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the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes into South Africa. 
It may be hoped, therefore, that any falling 
off there may be in his original home is 
being compensated to the Kehailan else- 
where. 

The total census of the Arabian horse 
cannot be large. Of quite pure authentic 
blood there are probably not 2,000 brood 
mares left in Peninsular Arabia, with 
perhaps as many more among the northern 
tribes—5,000, let us say, the world through, 
all counted. 

The Bedouin system of breeding is one 
rigid in its principles. The noble tribes 
divide their mares into three categories. 
1. The Mazbutat (authentic) mares, of 
absolutely certain pedigree, their ancestors 
having been from time immemorial in the 
tribe. From these alone colts are chosen 
as stallions for the tribe, all others being 
sold away as yearlings. 2. Mares taken 
from other noble tribes and their descend- 
ants. These are often authentic, their pedi- 
gree being known. But their colt produce 
is disqualified, and even one of their own 
Mazbutat mares, if lost and bred from away 
from the tribe, remains on her return dis- 
classed. 3. Mares of unknown pedigree. 
These in the best tribes are used for riding 
only, and are not bred from. They go by 
the name of Shimalich, Northerners, or 
Kadisheh, mares of no breed, the Mazbutat 
mares being sometimes called Nejdich, of 
Nejd, in distinction, though there is no such 
thing as a “ Nejd” breed. 

All authentic mares claim to be descended 
from certain original strains of Kehailan 
blood. The most notable are the Seglawi, 
Managhi, Abeyan, Hamdani, Dahman, Had- 
ban, Jilfan, Toweysan, Saadan, and Wad- 
nan. The five first are generally known as 
the “Khamsa.” The pedigrees are chiefly 
remembered through the dams, the blood of 
the sire being taken for granted as always 
beyond question. These are not written in 
the desert, but kept by oral tradition. 
Within the tribe the blood of each mare is 
of common notoriety and so is not a subject 
for deception, but strangers need to be on 
their guard. 

The single object for which the Kehailan 
is bred by the Bedouins is service in their 
wars. For this the qualities necessary are 
great powers of endurance, the capacity of 
making long marches, of 300 or 400 miles, 
without flagging, an extreme sobriety in the 
matter of food and drink, and a sufficient 
turn of speed at the end of the raid to over- 
take the enemy or elude pursuit. Mere 
speed over a short distance is not en- 
couraged by any system of racing or trials. 
The sole practical test is in the raid 
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(“ ghazu,” Italianised “razzia”). What is 
of at least equal importance with speed, 
inasmuch as all fighting is done with the 
lance, is perfect shoulder action, facility in 
turning, a light mouth, intelligence ‘and 
courage. All these qualities are conspicu- 
ous in the true Kehailan, and seem inherent 
in his blood. The rigorous conditions of 
his desert life ensure a certain hardihood of 
constitution; his feet are of iron. He 
stands unsheltered night and da he is 
hardened against hot sunshine and_ bitter 
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winds. The Bedouin camp is a perpetual 
turmoil of noise: he is bold and cool-headed. 
From his foalhood the children have 
crawled among his feet in the tents: he has 
the temper of a lamb. He is made for the 
vicissitudes of campaigning life, and is thus 
the most complete light cavalry horse 
imaginable for all countries where hard 
work and short commons, especially under a 
burning sun, are the rule of the campaign. 

As a racehorse, the Kehailan, though not 
scientifically bred for the purpose, would 
seem to have in him a natural quality of 
speed superior to any other natural breed. 
Neither the Tartar of Eastern Asia, nor 
the Cossack, nor any of the unimproved 
European breeds, can at all compare with 
him on this head; and it is only his own 
illegitimate descendant, the English 
thoroughbred, that has at length distanced 
him. For over a hundred years he figured 
victorious against all comers on the Indian 
turf, and until quite recently he held his 
own there even against English blood. 
Latterly, however, he has become less in 
fashion in India, and has had to give place 
on most racecourses to the improved Waler, 
who, thoroughbred or nearly thoroughbred, 
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has been found able to beat him at an allow- 
ance. At the present time Arab racing 
proper is nearly confined to the Bombay 
Presidency, where the horses arriving from 
the Persian Gulf are first landed. Here 
the general price given for a Kehailan of 
the best strains is from 1,500 to 2,000 
rupees before he has been tried for racing, 
or 2,500 to 3,000 when tried successfully. 
In the rest of India, Arabs figure mainly 
as polo ponies, and are run in races of that 
class when under the standard height. In 
the palmy days of Arab racing in India, the 
performances of the best horses were very 
nearly on a time level with those of our own 
thoroughbreds. 

On the English turf it is rather as a sire 
of racehorses than as himself a_ racehorse 
that the Kehailan is honoured. Few of the 
imported Arabs, even of the eighteenth 
century, distinguished themselves as 
winners; and in the present century, no 
pure Kehailan has carried off an important 
race. The last Eastern horse entered for 
any of our classic contests was in 1863, 
when the Duke of Beaufort’s Barb “Maza- 
gan” ran for the Goodwood Cup, high hopes 
being entertained of him by his owner and 
trainer; but in the event he was easily 
beaten. In 1883, through the exertions of 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Bradford, Prince 
Batthyani, Mr. Edward Weatherby, and 
others, the Jockey Club, in the interests of 
horse breeding, consented to the establish- 
ment of a special race for Arabs, to be run 
at Newmarket yearly at their July meeting ; 
and a single contest took place in accordance 
with their decision in the following year. 
Fifteen Arabians were entered and eight of 
them appeared at the post, including two 
that had run well on the Indian turf, with 
the result that Admiral Tryon’s “ Asil,” a 
three-year-old colt, bred in England from an 
Anazeh mare imported in foal from Aleppo, 
The same colt, how- 
ever, was shortly afterwards beaten in a 
match by “ Tambic,” an English thorough- 
bred of inferior class; and this was con- 
sidered so discouraging that the Arab rac 
has not since been renewed. The superi- 
ority of the English thoroughbred on the 
flat cannot indeed be contested. At the 
same time it is by no means proved that a 
new infusion of Kehailan blood would not 
be an advantage to breeders for our turf; 
and Lord Bradford's experience is en- 
couraging. From Arab mares mated with 
3end Or and Chippendale he had produce 
in the second and even in the first generation 
which proved winners of good English races, 
notably of the Dee Stakes at Chester. 

The practical value, however, of the 
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Kehailan lies undoubtedly in his réle of sire 
to half-bred stocks, especially for all such 
countries as suffer from extremes of heat 
and cold, drought, poverty of pasture, and 
general hard conditions of life. For this 
purpose he is inestimable, for he has the 
power of transmitting to his half-bred off- 
spring his own enduring qualities, with 
much of his speed, action, and courage, and 
no little of his beauty. In this he is superior 
to any but thé very highest class of our 
English thoroughbreds, and has been suc- 
cessful wherever he has been fairly tried. 
Certain rules, however, are very necessary 
to be laid down in the choice of Arabians 
as stallions, the neglect of which will lead 
to failure; and, as it is a subject not well 
understood, I think I cannot do better than 
close this monograph with a few practical 
suggestions in the interest of breeders. 

The first point in choosing an Arab stal- 
lion, as indeed any other, for stud use is 
to be certain of his blood. Unless the horse 
chosen can show a clean Kehailan pedigree 
it will always be a matter of chance whether 
his stock proves satisfactory. Many a stout 
horse on the Indian turf has proved a de- 
spicable sire, and many an unconsidered 
slug a good one. Apart, however, from 
pedigree, and where this cannot be ascer- 
tained, there are certain characteristics of 
shape and figure which very seldom mislead, 
and a certain ideal type without an ap- 
proximation to which no Arabian ever yet 
proved of value as a stock getter. The 
Arabian points are not very different from 
those of our English thoroughbred sires of 
eighty and a hundred years ago; and there 
are half-a-dozen representations in the col- 
lection of Portraits of Cclebrated Race- 
horses, which might stand for those of Ke- 
hailans of the highest type. Such are 
“Flying Childers” (the’ portrait without 
the saddle), “ Sedbury” 1734, “ Dungan- 
non” 1780, his grandson “ Walton” 1792. 
his great grandson “ Partizan” 1811, and 
above all, “ Sultan” 1816, an almost per- 
fect type of the pure Kehailan. “ Actaeon” 
1822, and “ Venison” 1833, are the latest 
that show any strong Arabian character in 
this collection, all the recent portraits 
having diverged widely from the type. If 
the reader wishes to contrast the Arab 
points with those of the modern thorough- 
bred, he cannot do better than set the por- 
trait of “ Sultan” side by side with that of 
the great modern racehorse “ Fisherman.” 
Of nineteenth-century “English” sires 
“Petrarch” and “ Bend Or” come nearest 
to the Kehailan’ type. 

The best Arabian sires are about 14 hands 
2 inches high, of great thickness through, 
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depth and substance, but very short on the 
leg and with the shortest possible cannon 
bones; the feet large, deep and perfectly 
round; the legs clean and flat, with a fair 
amount of bone, say 7% to 8 inches below 
the knee; powerful forearms and second 
thighs; broad knees and hocks; but a 
greater development of bone than 8 inches 
seldom goes with the highest quality. The 
horse should cover a deal of ground, but 
should have a short back, with just suffi- 
cient space between the wither and the rise 
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of the loins for a short saddle. The wither 
should be high (this is an original Kehailan 
characteristic found in no other breed), but 
not exaggerated, and the highest point of 
the croup should be nearly level with it. 
It is a great point of breeding that the tail 
should be set on high and that it should 
rise at an angle of about 45 degs. from the 
point of insertion, curving, however, sharply 
downwards so as just to clear the hocks 
in walking. It is no defect that the tail 
should hang a little sideways, that being 
often the effect of a twist given it at the 
foal’s birth by the Bedouin breeder for luck. 
Both mane and tail should be fine as silk 
and fairly abundant, never heavy. The 
shoulder should be well sloped, but without 
the exaggeration of the English hunter’s. 
It should have, however, the freest possible 
action, and there is no better test of quality 
than to turn a colt loose in a paddock and 
take note of how he moves his shoulders 
and fore-arms. There should be little high 
knee-action, but the whole limb should be 
thrown forward and the hoof “dwell” a 
second in the air before it is put down. 
This, with corresponding action behind— 
like that of a deer trotting through fern— 
FF 
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is most important in a sire and a great test 
of quality. The most characteristic point, 
however, of all in the Kehailan is his head. 
It is difficult to describe this intelligibly. 
It shoud be very broad between the eyes, 
the forehead high and slightly convex, but 
with a sudden upward turn of the profile, 
such as is seen in the gazelle. This can 
hardly be too exaggerated. The muzzle 
should be extremely fine, the lips delicately 
compressed, the nostrils set somewhat high 
and on a plane with the face in repose, but 
capable of great expansion when excited; 
great depth of the cheek bones and width 
at the throttle; great distance between the 
eyes and the ears, the head well set on, and 
the neck arched. The following are the 
exact measurements of ‘‘ Mesaoud,” bred 
by Ali Pasha Sherif, the most successful 
stallion of the Crabbet Park Stud, also of 
the head of “ Sherifa,” a Nejd mare bred 
by the Emir Feysul Ibn Saoud, both 
admirable types. 

Measurements of “ Mesaoud” at ten 
years of age:—Height, 14 hands 2 inches; 
girth, 69 inches; from summit of skull to 
wither, 38 inches; from wither to root of 
tail, 41 inches; tail bone, 18 inches; from 
summit of skull to point of muzzle, 
2334 inches; round jowl and forehead, 
37 inches; round muzzle, 19% inches; 
wither to knee, 45 inches; knee to pastern, 
11% inches; point of hip to point of hock 
40 inches; point of hock to fetlock joint, 
17% inches; round forearm, 19 inches; 
round cannon bone, 734 inches; round hoof, 
16 inches; length of ear from junction with 
skull, 534 inches. 

Measurements of the head of “ She- 
tifa” :—From summit of skull to point of 
muzzle, 24 inches; round jowl and fore- 
head, 36 inches; round muzzle, 1434 inches; 
width between cheeks 5% inches. 

The best Kehailan colours are—r. Bay 
with black points. This would seem to have 
been the original wild colour, and is that 
Principally esteemed by the Bedouins, espe- 
cially a dark full bay with the black mark- 
ings well above the knees and hocks. 
2. Chestnut, a strong bright chestnut with 
mane and tail of the same shade, accom- 
panied generally with three or four white 
feet and a blaze. These markings are com- 
moner among the Anazeh tribes than in 
Nejd. Pale shades of chestnut should be 
avoided, but a sprinkling of white hair is 
no disadvantage. 3. White. This, when 
quite pure, is perhaps the best, as it is the 
most beautiful of all colours. It is the 
“fortunate” colour with Mohammedansand 
for this reason has been more carefully 
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bred for than any other. The most perfect 
Kehailan types I have seen have been white, 
or in advancing years flea-bitten. No Ke- 
hailan, however, is ever foaled white, and 
for the first five years colts go through 
many changes of coat, from bay, chestnut, 
or nearly black to rose-roan, iron grey, and 
grey. A white stallion should not be used 
as sire, says Guarmani, till he attains his 
full white colour at eight years old. White 
is the favourite colour in Nejd; and all the 
great collections have been mainly white, 
notably Ibn Saoud’s at Riad, described by 
Palgrave, Abbas Pasha’s in Egypt, and Ibn 
Rashid’s at Hail. Except in the Sultan’s 
stables at Yildiz, I have never seen a quite 
black Arabian, and I doubt black being a 
true Kehailan colour, though Bedouins say 
it occasionally occurs. Dun, blue-roan, and 
piebald certainly are not. The skin, where 
clear of hair, especially round the eyes, 
should be in all cases of a deep slaty blue. 
The eyes should be large and prominent, 
and shaped like the human eye, the white 
showing well round the cornea. This is 
very characteristic of the true Kehailan. 

The chief modern works to be consulted 
on the subject are :— 


Piétremont’s Chevaux Préhistoriques et His- 
toriques. 

Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta. 

Naturalist's Library, Section by Colonel Hamil- 
ton Smith. 

Upton's Newmarket and Arabia, 

Lieut-Colonel Halien’s Reports .to the Indian 
Government, 1892-3. 

Palgrave, Travels in Central Arabia. 

Lady Anne Blunt's Bedouins of the Euphrates. 

” fh Pilgrimage to Nejd. 

General Tweedie’s Arabian Horse. 

Sidney’s Book of the Horse. 


Nore.—Since this article was written 
seventeen years ago, little needs to be said 
in correction of the text. The decline of 
the Kehailan in Arabia has continued to the 
point that the Continental Governments 
have almost ceased to look for new sires for 
their studs in that direction, first-class 
stallions being no longer attainable in the 
Syrian desert or in any of the old sources 
of supply. The Ali Sherif stud at Cairo 
has been broken up, and the troubles in 
Nejd consequent on the death of the Emir 
Ibn Rashid have adversely affected the 
supply of imported Arabs at Bombay, so 
that stallions needed by the Indian Govern- 
ment for breeding purposes have been 
looked for as far afield as at the annual 
sales at Crabbet Park in Sussex. On the 
other hand, Arab breeding has found con- 
siderable extension in other parts of the 
world. An important new stud on lines of 
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strict Kehailan breeding has been started in 
South-Eastern Russia by Prince Scherbatoff, 
and another lately by Mr. Winthrop Ames, 
of Boston, in the United States, while South 
Africa imports an ever-increasing number 
of Arab stallions for cross-breeding with the 
existing native stock. There seems to be no 
fear now that the pure breed will be suffered 
to die out or its value to be underrated. 
The Crabbet stud at the present moment 
numbers some 50 brood mares, and drafts 
from it may be found in almost every part 
of the world. These, in spite of changed 
circumstances of climate and treatment, 
have perfectly preserved the original type 
as well as the temper, endurante, and sound 
constitution of the imported stock. 
Witrrep ScaweNn BLUNT. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THOROUGH- 
BRED HORSE.—It is an exceedingly re- 
markable thing that Great Britain should 
have become the home of the thoroughbred 
horse, seeing that the animal is entirely 
exotic. It was in Africa that what we now 
know as the racehorse had its origin, but 
it is in this country that he has developed 
to as near an approach to perfection as 
he is presumably ever likely to attain. These 
islands, for Ireland must by no means be 
excluded, have long been and continue to 
be the centre and the headquarters of the 
world’s market. From England horses 
have been sent to all parts of the world, and 
the superiority of the blood has always been 
brilliantly demonstrated, not only on the 
Continent of Europe, but in the United 
States, in South America, in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
wherever, in fact, the sport of racing has 
extended; and another curious fact is that 
it has been found necessary constantly to 
recruit the stock from our shores. Good 
horses are bred elsewhere; little as it at 
one time seemed probable, the best of the 
English horses have been on occasion beaten 
by importations from France, America, and 
the Colonies. But these victors have in- 
variably dated back to recent English ex- 
portation, and it is doubted by many experts 
whether, if the breed were not renewed 
periodically from England, the stock in 
other lands would continue to thrive. It 
may be admitted that this is supposition, 
as the experiment has never been tried. If 
the sires of the chief foreign winners have 
not been horses bred in England in the 
vast majority of cases the grandsires were 
bred here, and equally the blood of the dam 
is of our ptovision. 

The assertion may be made that this 
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development of the thoroughbred horse 
arose almost by accident. In the year 
1909, which supplies the latest figures avail- 
able, 3,846 horses of all ages took part in 
races in England under Jockey Club rules 
—that is to say, on the flat—and the number 
had been exceeded. In igor, for instance, 
4,019 competed, a total little higher than 
that of the preceding and following years. 
The enormous majority of these sprang 
from three famous animals, immortal 
in racing history as the Byerley Turk, 
the Darley Arabian, and the Godolphin 
Arabian. So much has been written in 
various treatises about these horses that 
they must here be briefly dealt with, though 
it is, of course, impossible to discuss the 
subject without what seems adequate refer- 
ence to them. The Byerley Turk was 
ridden by his owner, Capt. Byerley, during 
King William's Wars in Ireland in 1689, 
&c. No trustworthy record of where he 
came from is discoverable. When his mili- 
tary career was over he was put to the 
stud, and his success is the more notable 
as it is stated that he was ill-supplied with 
well-bred mares. 

The Darley Arabian, a bay horse of only 
some fifteen hands, descended from the 
race most esteemed among the Arabs, was 
foaled in 1702 “about March,” it is stated 
by a writer with a seeking after accuracy. 
He was purchased for a very moderate sum 
by a Mr. Darley, described as member of a 
hunting club at Alletto. That the horse 
could ever have been hunted is improbable, 
however, as he was sent to England in 1705 
when he was a three-year-old, and stood at 
the residence of his purchaser's brother, Mr. 
John Brewster Darley, of Aldby Park, near 
York. His descendants largely outnumber 
those of the other two, though at different 
times all three had admirers who _pro- 
nounced him to be the best. The Darley 
Arabian became the sire of the two 
brothers Flying Childers and Bartlett's 
Childers. This latter was the sire of 
Squirt. Squirt fathered Maske, the sire 
of the great Eclipse, whose history has been 
given at length in a large volume. He 
was so called because he was born during 
the great eclipse of 1764. After the death 
of his owner, H.R.H. William Duke of 
Cumberland, Eclipse was put up for auction 
and knocked down for seventy guineas. 
certain Mr. Wildman had intended to buy 
him, but on his arrival at the place of sale 
found that Eclipse had already passed 
through the ring. The sale, however, had 
begun before the time for which it had 
been announced, Mr. Wildman therefore in- 
FF2 
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sisted that the horse should be put up again, 
and bought him for seventy-five guineas. 
It was not until he was a five-year-old that 
he ever ran, after having given an infinity 
of trouble, for his temper was extremely 
bad; apparently no endeavour was made to 
train him for a considerable period. With 
a view to getting him quieted down, he was 
handed over to a rough-rider living near 
Epsom, who is said to have worked him 
almost off his legs, riding him about the 
country all day, and often keeping him out 
all night upon poaching expeditions; but 
when he did run he was never beaten. Much 
nonsense has doubtless been written about 
his speed, for all evidence points to the fact 
that in this respect modern horses are in- 
finitely superior to their predecessors of the 
eighteenth century, and no one for a moment 
seriously accepts the statement that Eclipse 
ran a mile in a minute; in all probability it 
took him two minutes, or scarcely less, to 
cover the distance, for the times occupied by 
the best horses have constantly diminished, 
and no horse has ever galloped a mile in a 
minute and a half. That he was the best 
of his day does, however, seem certain, and 
there is no reason to discredit the story 
which has given rise to the familiar saying, 
“Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” The 
anecdote on which this is based is to the 
effect that someone undertook to place the 
horses in a certain race, and did so by the 
formula’ quoted. A horse, in_ technical 
language, is “ nowhere ” if he is distanced— 
that is to say, if he is more than 240 yards 
behind when the winner passes the post. 
This happened in the case of a contest— 
possibly that which gave rise to the saying 
—against two animals of considerable re- 
pute in their day called Bellario and Tor- 
toise, both of them having been more than 
a distance behind Eclipse at the end of the 
first two miles in a race presumably over 
four miles which he is said to have won 
in a canter. It was he who, in a large 
measure, secured the high repute of the 
Darley Arabian. To avoid prolixity and to 
escape tediousness, the pedigree of Eclipse 
on the dam's side has not been discussed, 
and it may be briefly said that the strain 
of the Lister Turk occurs largely in it, as 
also of the Darley and of the Godolphin 
Arabian. The Lister Turk was brought 
into England by the Duke of Berwick in 
the reign of King James II. having been 
taken from the Turks at the Siege of 
Buda. 

The Godolphin Bard or Arabian was 
a little brown horse—he only stood 
about fifteen hands—foaled in 1724. 
His points are said to have resembled 
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the highest breed of barbs, though he 
is more commonly known as Arabian. Tis 
origin, too, is doubtful, the rumour being 
that he was sent as a present by the 
Emperor of Morocco to Louis XIV. 
What happened to him is not known, but 
he is said to have been stolen and taken to 
Paris, where he did the humblest possible 
duty in a water cart. An Englishman, Mr. 
Coke, bought him for £3, gave him to a 
Mr. Roger Williams, by whom he was pre- 
sented to the Earl of Godolphin, whence his 
description, and he seems to have had no 
name. He laid the foundations of' the 
family, and according to further report 
pined away and died of remorse after acci- 
dentally killing his favourite cat, subse- 
quently, the story goes, acquiring such an 
extraordinary hatred of these creatures 
that he attacked every cat he met. 

The three sires who come foremost in 
the history of the English thoroughbred are 
supplemented by a number of others whose 
names are little known, or, it may be said, 
whose existence has passed into oblivion, 
including a horse imported by King James I. 
and spoken of as “Small Bay Arabian”; 
A. Place’s White Turk, the ‘property of 
Place, stud groom to Oliver Cromwell; Mr. 
Latham’s Byerley Barb mare, from whom 
at a long interval descend the classic 
winners Thormanby, MacGregor, Kisber, 
Wenlock, Apology, and Trroquois ; Hutton’s 
Grey Barb, presented by Mr. Hutton to 
William III. in 1700. The Belgrade Turk, 
taken by General Merci at the Siege of 
Belgrade from the Pasha of that place. 
The Allcock Arabian, the Lonsdale Bay 
Arabian, Lord Oxford’s Blood Shouldered 
Arabian, so-called from a bright red mark 
on the point of his shoulder, are other horses 
who have done great things towards pro- 
ducing the thoroughbred of to-day, and the 
Old ontede Mare belonging to Lord 
Montague must not be forgotten, for Eclipse, 
Voltaire, Prince Charlie, and Sterling are 
among her descendants. The Helrnsley 
Turk should likewise be mentioned. The 
property of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
sometimes called the Buckingham Turk. He 
was a horse whose grandson, Old Merlin, 
created extraordinary enthusiasm in his day. 
Mr. C. H. Thaunton, whose volume on 
“Famous Horses” is of the utmost value 
to those inquiring into this subject— 
though it may be said that many of the old 
prints reproduced are of utterly impossible 
animals—has traced the history of a great 
match won by Old Merlin at Newmarket, 
upon which occasion “the South country 
gentlemen observed to those of the North 
that they would bet them gold whilst they 
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had it, and then they might sell their land. 
Several gentlemen having entirely ruined 
their fortunes, a law was passed by Parlia- 
ment against the recovery of any debt ex- 
ceeding £10.” 

Many of the mares with whom the im- 
ported Barbs and Arabs were mated were, 
it is natural to suppose, the offspring or 
descendants of animals who had been used 
for racing purposes long before the end of 
the seventeenth century, when the Byerley 
Turk came to England. References occur 
to running horses in the fifteenth century, 
though it is not obvious to what extent a 
running horse was equivalent to a racehorse 
—that is to say, whether running horses 
were habitually used for other purposes. 
At the end of the fourteenth century it is 
certain that matches were run, as no doubt 
they were centuries before, and an Arab 
horse came to England, or, rather, to Scot- 
land, for there is record of one belonging to 
King Alexander in 1121. Diligent research 
on the part of the author of “A History of 
the English Turf” has discovered the 
fact that the Privy Purse expenses of 
Henry VIII. show that “various sums 
were regularly paid out to persons who 
brought their horses to compete on 
various courses against those of the King, 
and to the jockeys and other officials who 
Were connected with the Royal stables.” 
Here, too, we read of a match early ona 
May morning in 1517 between Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, then living at 
Metz, and a Frenchman, the Seigneur 
Nicolle Dex, owners up. The Frenchman 
won, riding without a saddle, his horse 
having been trained on a copious diet of 
white wine. 

One of Henry VIII.’s household was 
Paule, described as the Keeper of the 
Barbary horses, whom Mr. Theodore 
Cooke assumes to have been the King’s 
trainer. The jockeys of the period 
wore doublets of burgess satin, together 
with “Ryding cappes of blac satin and 
lyned with black vellute for the King’s 
grace.” A Royal jockey received a gratuity 
of 24s. 8d. for winning, in addition to his 
2s. per week and 5d. a day for board wages. 
There was also a gentleman rider at the 
stables who received £20 a year, and 20s. 
for winning. If he were thus paid it is 
hard to understand in what he differed from 
a professional. The accounts further show 
a gratuity of 18s. 4d. to the trainer and to 
the “boye that ranne the Barbary horse.” 
Evidently there was racing in the time of 
Henry VIII.; indeed, the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Chester passed a resolution that the 
saddlers “ from hensforth shall gyve and de- 
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liver unto the said drapers afor the mayre for 
the time being upon horsbak a bell of silver 
to the value of iiis. iiiid. to be ordered as 
is aforesaid by the Drapers and the Mayre 
of the said citie for the tyme being to whome 
shall runne best and furthest upon horsback 
before them the said daye tyme and place.” 
Following on Mr. Cooke’s researches and 
coming to the reign of Elizabeth, we find 
that extensive and elaborate preparations 
were made by Archbishop Parker to receive 
the Queen in his palace at Croydon for the 
May Race Meeting of 1574. The Queen 
could scarcely have gone without her host. 
and so it appears that His Grace the Arch- 
bishop went racing likewise. 

Whether the Markham Arabian was 
bought by King James I. to improve the 
breed with any idea of racing, must remain 
doubtful, but if that was not a deliberate 
design of Capt. Byerley seventy years later, 
it will have been seen that it fulfilled the 
purpose. Earlier than 1617 it is in evi- 
dence that great nobles trained and dieted 
their horses to win races, and we know that 
Newmarket was a busy place in the reign of 
Charles II. What it had become in the 
reign of William III. may be learned from 
Macaulay's History. 

It will have been perceived that several 
of the early sires were ridden by officers of 
the Army when on active service—the Lister 
Turk, the Byerley Turk, the Belgrave Turk 
—and it is the value of the blood for 
military purposes amongst others which 
would form one of the excuses for racing 
if any were needed. The fact is not ap- 
parently realised by opponents of sport 
that only on the racecourse can facts be 
demonstrated which it is necessary to make 
plain. The most perfectly bred horses, 
faultless in make and shape, and to all 
appearance sound, may have unsuspected 
weaknesses, constitutional or otherwise, 
which can only be ascertained by submitting 
them to the ordeal of a struggle after due 
preparation, in the course of which, indeed, 
it is highly probable that these weaknesses 
would have been made apparent. To be of 
value as progenitors of thoroughbred stock, 
the qualities of the horse must be tested, 
and there is no other way except racing 
by which this can be done. It is very 
certain that the huge prices which have 
been paid in many cases and refused in 
many others for the best modern racehorses 
would never have been given and offered 
had the animals not made names for them- 
selves by actual successes on the Turf. The 
payment of 20,000 guineas for a horse is 
nowadays not regarded as at all out of the 
way. On March 8th, 1900, the late Duke 
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of Westminster’s Flying Fox was sold for 
37,500 guineas, that is, only £625 less than 
£40,000, and those who oppose racing 
because some foolish people lose money by 
betting, which in all probability they would 
lose in some other way if the Turf were not 
a conyenient medium for speculation, are 
incurring a heavy responsibility. The circu- 
lation annually of an enormous amount of 
money in America has been prevented by 
the puritanical policy of a fanatical 
Governor and those whom he has been able 
to influence, The injury done to thorough- 
bred stock in the United States, indeed, is 
~ incalculable. 
How to obtain the best results from the 
material available is always the standing 
roblem, and a certain number of breeders 
elieve that it can be done by a species 
of mathematical calculation known as the 
“ Figure System.” Its advocates contemptu- 
ously deride the ignorance and short-sighted- 
ness of those who cannot be made to see 
the merits which it is declared to possess; 
but there are certain questions to be 
answered to which no satisfactory replies 
can be obtained. One is how it happens 
that horses whose breeding is strictly accord- 
ing to the methods indicated as desirable 
by the figures are so often beaten by those 
whose breeding is altogether contrary to the 
rules laid down? And another is, why it 
is that when a horse bred on the lines of 
the system has made a name for himself 
and been the subject of pxans of congratula- 
tion from those who delight in his success, 
because it conforms to their beliefs, the 
own brothers and sisters of the animal prove 
to be utterly worthless for racing purposes 
—or the brothers and sisters in blood, which 
practically comes to the same thing. 


Gtossary. 

Arm.—The upper part.of the fore-leg, from 
just below the withers (q.v.) down to just above 
the elbow. Generally called shoulder. 

Bars of the Foot.—Portions of the wall or 
crust of the foot, which turn inwards and up- 
wards at the base of the foot near the heel, and 
then run nearly parallel to the sides of the frog 


(qu). F 

ars of the Mouth.—The intervals in a horse's 
jaws between the tushes or canine teeth and the 
grinders. Upon this smooth interval, which 
occurs just at the angle of the lips, the bit is 
placed. 

Bay.—A reddish nut-brown colour. Usually 
the term is applied to dark horses, but when a 
light bay is spoken of, a horse of yellow sunlight 
colour is intended. All bay horses have dark 
points. 

Bishoping.—The practice of artificially modify- 
ing the appearance of horses in order to improve 
their price, usually by making them appear 
yednace Tht especial point worked upon is the 
tecth. 

Blaze.—A stripe of white down a horse's face. 
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Blue Roan.—[See Roan.) 

Brisket.—The lower part of a horse's chest, 
just behind the fore-legs. 

Buck Knee.—A knee joint which recedes from 
the front, instead of presenting a straight line 
from forearm to fetlock. 

Calf Knee.—A knee that bends sideways to- 
wards its fellow; similar to knock-knees in man. 

Calkin or Calk.—A spur projecting downward 
from a horse's shoe in order to prevent it from 
falling in slippery weather. 

Cannon Bone or Canon Bone.—The bone 
uniting knee joint and fetlock in the fore-leg, 
hock and fetlock in the hind. Also called shan 

Castors.—Horny excrescences growing on the 
inside of each leg, just above the knees and 
below the hocks. Also called chestnuts and 
sometimes ergots. 

hanting. — Care singing unjustified 
praises of a horse for sale; hence any form of 
swindling with unsound horses. 

Chestnut.—(1) See Castor; (2) A reddish- 
brown colour, similar to bay, but usually lighter; 
but no chestnut horse can have black points. 
They frequently have one or more white stock- 


ings. 

‘Chin Groove.—The depression behind the 
horse’s lower jaw in which the curb-chain fits. 

Clicking—A defect in a horse’s paces, which 
causes him to knock his feet against one another 
when he is trotting or galloping. Also called 
forging. 

b.—Any compact, short-legged horse. 
2 cone Bone.—The bone in the centre of the 
oof. 

Commissure.—The natural clefts of a horse’s 
foot. They are three in number, one down the 
centre of the frog, the others between the bars 
and the crust. é 
z per.—Any dealer in horses whose integrity 
is uncertain. 

Coronet or Coronary Process.—The bony 
fringe, partly consisting of an enlargement of the 
lower end of the small pastern, which surrounds 
the top of the hoof. 

Cow-hock.—A hock that approaches sideways 
to its fellow, thereby bringing the shanks of the 
hind-leg unduly close. 

Croup.—The upper part of the body forward 
from the insertion of the tail to the lumbar verte- 
bra, which constitute the loins. 

Crust of the Feet.—The horny outer portion 
of the hoof. 

Dappled.—Epithet of a coat more or less plen- 
tifully sprinkled with rings or spots of a darker 
colour. a 

Dishing.—A_ peculiarity in a horse's action 
which causes him to throw out his feet sideways 
as he brings them up in a trot. (This action is 
admired in Spanish horses.) 

Dock.—(1) The stump from which the hairs 
of a horse's tail depend; (2) Verb: to cut this 
stump to a shorter length with the idea of im- 
proving the horse’s appearance. 

Dun.—A dull dark brown. Horses of this hue 
have generally black extremities, and a black line 
down the back. Another authority says that 
“dun” means yellowish-sandy. This is probably 
the original colour of the wild horse of Northern 


sia. 

Elbow.—The backward bony projection from a 
horse's fore-leg just below the junction of leg 
and body. 

Ergot.—The horny excrescence just at the fet- 
lock joint, from which the fetlock itself depends. 
Sometimes applied to the castors or chestnuts 
higher up the leg. 
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Ewe Neck.—A thin, hollow neck. 

Fetlock.—A lock of hair, usually short, de- 
pending from the back of the fetlock joint, which 
is itself the junction of the pastern and the shank 
or_cannon bone. 

Flank.—That part of the horse's side which is 
free from bone, t.e., between the ribs and the hip. 

Flea-bitten—A white coat plentifully marked 
with small red or dark spots. A favourite Arab 
colour, but indicative generally of age, as the 
spots seldom appear before the eighth year, often 
much later. Also used of a horse with white 
spots on a dark ground. 

Forearm.—That part of the fore-leg which lies 
between the knee and the junction of the leg with 
the body. 

Forehand.—The shoulders, arm, and forearm 
of a horse. 

Frog.—The triangular protuberance which 
pees in the centre of the bottom of a horse's 
oot. 

Gaskin.—That part of a horse’s hind-leg be- 
tween the hock and the junction of the leg with 
the body. Also specifically called the leg, and 
sometimes the thigh, or the false thigh. 

Goose-rumped.—A horse with buttocks that 
fall away sharply from the croup; tail set low. 
Common in Barbs or Spaniards. 

Grey.—The colour of coats that are composed 
of a mixture of black and white hairs, varying 
in proportion as the horse is dark or light grey, 
the coat growing lighter with age. 

Haunches.—The fleshy part of a horse's back 
at the junction of body and hips. 

Hip.—The top joint of the hind-leg, at the 
junction with the pelvis. 

Hock.—The backward-bending joint on the 
hind-legs, formed by the junction of the shank, 
or cannon bone, and the bone of the upper leg, or 
tibia, 

Hoof.—The horny box which encloses the ex- 
tremities of fore- and hind-legs. 

Infundibulum.—[See Marx.] 

Knee.—The forward-bending joint of the fore- 
legs, formed by the junction of the shank, or 
cannon bone, and the bone of the forearm, or 
radius. 

Loins.—That part of a horse's body between 
the ribs and the pelvis and hips. 

Mark.—The hollow upon the top of a young 
horse’s teeth which wears down with years, and 
is, therefore, valuable as an indication of age. 
Also called infundibulum. 

Over at the Knee.—Descriptive of a horse 
whose knees, either from congenital defects or 
from overwork, project forward. 

Pastern.—The bone joining hoof and fetlock 
joint. 

Piebald.—Strictly, the colour of a coat which 
consists of patches of white and black, but often 
used for a horse of any two colours. [See also 
SKEWBALD.] 

Points.—Those qualities of shape, action, and 
constitution, which determine a_horse’s value or 
worthlessness, Also the extremities of the limbs. 

Ragged Hips.—Hips that stand well away 
from the backbone. 

Rat-tailed.—Descriptive of a horse that has 
Jost all, or nearly all, his tail hairs. 

Red Roan.—[See Roan.] 

Roach Back.—A back which slopes downward 
from shoulder to croup, owing to undue con- 
vexity. Usually accompanied by flat sides and a 
narrow chest. 

Roan.—The colour of a coat chiefly of a red 
or blue character, but closely flecked with grey 
hairs. According to the ground colour it will be 
blue roan, red roan, or strawberry roan. 
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Roughing.—The turning up of calkins (q.v.) 
on a horse's shoe when cold has made roads 
slippery. 

Shank.—[See Cannon Bone.] 

Shoe.—A loop of iron nailed on to horses’ feet 
to preserve them from the rough wear of the 
roads, 

Shoulder.—The upper part of the fore-leg, 
from its junction with the body to the shoulder- 
joint. Also called the Ari. 

Sickle Hocks.—Hocks that bend unduly back- 
ward. 

Skewbald.—The colour of a coat which con- 
sists of patches of any two colours except white 
and black. Such horses are properly called Pie- 
bald. Supposed to be an original wild colour 
in Eastern Asia. It is the favourite colour among 
the Gauchos of South America. y 

Snip.—A small patch of white upon a horse's 
nose, 

Sorrel.—The colour of a coat which consists 
of yellowish- or reddish-brown hairs. 

Splint Bones.—Small bones running from hock 
or knee to fetlock parallel with shank bone. 

Star.—A square patch of white upon a horse's 
forehead. 

Stifle—The joint at the junction of the hind- 
leg and the body, between the gaskin and the 
tnigh proper. 

Thigh—The upper part of the hind-leg, 
bounded beneath by the stifle, and above by the 
croup. 

Wall of the Foot.—[See Crusrt.] 

Well ribbed up.—Descriptive of a horse in 
which the lower ribs curve well back towards the 
hind-quarters, and do not leave too much flank 
exposed. 

White Stocking.—Descriptive of a horse 
otherwise dark or brightly-coloured, which has 
the lower portion of one or more legs white. 
Three white stockings, the off fore-leg being 
dark, is the favourite arrangement of colour 
among the Bedouins of Arabia. ; 

Withers.—The highest point of a horse’s back, 
just behind the neck. 

[For diseases See VETERINARY WorK.] 
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HUNTERS.—[See Huntinc.] 


HOUND BREEDING.—Of late years 
the facilities for breeding fox-hounds of 
high class have been greatly increased. 
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should forget the boon which Mr. Tongue 
has conferred upon them. 

To quote from his preface, “ The prin- 
ciples observed by successful breeders of 
racehorses in the selection of sires and 
dams that have distinguished themselves on 
the turf and in the stud, are identical with 
those laws of nature which govern the pro- 
creation of fox-hounds. It will invariably 
be found that those animals are most to be 
depended upon for the perpetuation of their 
species whose genealogy can be traced in 
the greatest number of direct lines to great 
celebrities of olden times; the most valuable 
strains of blood may be readily recognised 
by reference to the Kennel Stud Book, and 
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Before the Fox-hound Kennel Stud Book 
was published, the task of the M.F.H. 
who wished to study the pedigrees of the 
inmates of other kennels was an arduous 
one, for unless he could obtain access to 
the kennel-books of the leading establish- 
ments, he had to content himself with the 
meagre hound lists that appeared from 
time to time in the sporting magazines. 
Stud Books.—Mr. Cornelius Tongue, 
perhaps better known as “Cecil,” in his 
preface to the Stud Book, published in 1866, 
complained of the difficulties that he had 
met with in procuring trustworthy informa- 
tion from some kennels, but the publication 
is fairly accurate, and, if the time occupied 
in tracing a pedigree in his Stud Book com- 
pares unfavourably with the ease with 
which reference can be made to the recent 
volumes, compiled with such admirable care, 
yet no lovers of well-bred fox-hounds 
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they will be found to be most copiously 
diffused throughout those packs which are 
in the greatest renown. It is the peculiar 
faculty of a highly bred and highly endowed 
animal to convey his type to posterity. An 
inferior bred hound may evince great 
superiority in his work, but the qualities of 
his progeny will be very uncertain. Hence 
the importance of accurate records of pedi- 
grees.” 

In the Stud Book which follows, lists are 
given of fifty-three packs of hounds, with 
an appendix of the most important sales 
between 1851 and 1865; in addition to these 
the appendix contains several interesting 
pedigrees of famous hounds of the day, in- 
cluding the great “ Furrier,” known as Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s, which was, however, bred at 
Belvoir in 1820. 

In the succeeding volume of the Fox- 
hound Kennel Stud Book, which covers 
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from 1865 to 1885, it is to be regretted that 
no hound sales are chronicled; but the book 
itself is far better arranged in other respects 
than its predecessor for easy reference, 
whilst in the volumes published since that 
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Chapter III. deals entirely with the fox- 
hound, and what he should be in the opinion 
of the author and others. This chapter is 
headed by an engraving of the stamp of 
hound which Mr. Radcliffe considered to 
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date, valuable appendices are to be found 
containing particulars of sales. 

Literature of the Fox-hound.—In 1854, 
Mr. Tongue enriched the literature of sport 
by his Records of the Chase, in which 
students of hound lore will find much in- 
teresting matter; whilst other volumes more 
easily obtainable and of the greatest value 
are Beckford’s Thoughts upon Hunting, 
Vyner’s Notitia Venatica, and the Diary of 
a Huntsman, by Thomas Smith (Craven 
Smith). In the last-named work, published 
in 1838, Chapter V. (on fox-hounds) is 
considered by many to be the best of all 
expositions on the subject; indeed, in its 
excellent pages the whole question of hound 
breeding is summed up. 

“A mute hound is unpardonable; if he 
should be in every other respect perfect, so 
much the greater reason for drafting him,” 
and “the two great points to attend to in 
breeding are stoutness and nose.” If the 
hound breeder of to-day would treasure 
these, and, indeed, all other sentences in this 
admirable chapter, trite as some may seem 
to be, bad hounds would be scarce. 

Another book containing most valuable 
information with regard to hounds is the 
Noble Science, by F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, 
who was Master of the Hertfordshire 
Hounds from 1836 to 1839. In this work, 


be best suited to his country, and it is 
evident that he much admires the descrip- 
tion of the hound by Somervile a century 
before. He advocates :-— . 

“A hound of middle size, active and 
strong,” though he qualifies the poet's de- 
sideratum, a “round cat foot,” by stating 
his experience of hounds thus ‘endowed 
getting “toes down” sooner than others. 
It is certain that many modern lovers of 
hounds will disagree with Mr. Radcliffe in 
his fondness for “arched loins, or wheel 
backs with an inclination to drooping 
quarters,” which he fancies are better 
adapted to hills. In this chapter, too, is 
mentioned an experiment of crossing a 
blood-hound with a fox-hound bitch with a 
view to improving the nose of the fox- 
hound; this, it appears, was not attained. 
The whole of Mr. Radcliffe’s book is the 
work of a scholar and a sportsman. 

The late Colonel Cowen, who for five- 
and-twenty years was Master of the Braes 
of Derwent country, experimented greatly 
with the fox-hound and blood-hound cross; 
and at one time something like half his pack 
were bred in this way. Colonel Cowen 
persevered for several seasons, but at length 
came to the conclusion that, though the 
cross-bred hounds had a deeper note, and 
hunted well in covert, they dwelt too much, 
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and were too slow for the open country. 
Hounds of the second and third cross were 
better than those of the first cross, but on 
the whole the results of the experiment 
were not beneficial. 

Besides the works above alluded to, after 
a perusal of the writings of the “ Druid” 
and “ Scrutator,” together with the books 
and contributions to magazines by ‘* Nim- 
rod,” and the volume on “ Hunting” from 
the Badminton Library, “The Complete 
Foxhunter,” by Charles Richardson, and 
many more recent works, which deal at 
some length with fox-hounds and_ their 
breeding, the student of fox-hound pedigrees 
will find in the Stud-books an absorbing 
interest. 

Size.—There is to be found, in the various 
books on hunting, a great difference of 
opinion as to the proper size of a fox- 
hound. Mr. Meynell’s dictum is recorded 
that the height of a hound has nothing to 
do with his size; while Mr. Assheton Smith, 
according to the “Druid,” changed his 
opinion on the subject during his Master- 
ship of the Quorn. At first he swore by 
small hounds, and there was hardly a dog- 
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standard until his dog-hounds were as near 
25 inches as possible, and the bitches as 
much over 23 as they could be got. 

At the present day in the best kennels the 
dog hounds are from 24 to 244 inches, and 
the bitches about an inch less. These are 
the heights aimed at by breeders and what 
are seen at Peterboro’ Show every year. 
Occasionally bigger dog hounds in the 
prize list, and the Meynell Waverley, who 
was a prize-winner in 1910, is said to be 
fully 25 inches. In some countries a lower 
standard is aimed at, and notably Mr. 
Preston Rawnsley has a beautiful pack of 
small hounds at the Southwold kennels, of 
which the dog hounds do not exceed 234 
inches, while the bitches are something like 
an inch lower. 

Much has been said of different stamps 
of hounds for different countries, but there 
seems to be little doubt that by breeding 
from the very best blood only, and “ avoid- 
ing lumber in any shape,’ Mr. Radcliffe 
puts it, a pack of hounds can be obtained 
that can carry a good head over rough 
moorland, cold ploughs, and pastures 
equally well. “ Quickness in working and 


hound at Quorn above 23 inches; but, on 
his hounds happening to clash with Lord 
Lonsdale’s pack, and six couple of the latter 
being counted first away from Launde 
Wood, it struck him that the smaller hounds 
were at a disadvantage in jumping over the 
briars, and he set to work raising 
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catching for a scent” is all-important; and 
here it is that blood tells. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the 
best modern fox-hound is what is known 
as “ drive,” and in all the principal kennels 
hounds which are not possessed of this at- 
tribute are seldom used for breeding pur- 
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poses. “ Drive” is difficult to describe, but 


it means a combination of nose, pace, and 
quickness in working, allied to great activity, 


“ Dexter ” (BELvoir). 

and a determination to get on. A hounc 
with plenty of “drive” never dwells on the 
line in harrier fashion, but fights his way to 
the front, and works at what may be callec 
high pressure whenever there is a fox 
before him. He is the huntsman’s delight, 
but it has been stated by a high authority 
that if hounds with “drive” are slackly 
hunted, and cast at a walk, “ drive ” quickly 
disappears. It may be added that there are 
those who consider that “drive” originally 
came from the Belvoir kennels, and that 
hounds of certain strains of Belvoir blood 
have done most to perpetuate it throughout 
the country. This is probably true, for in 
these days hounds which drive on and lose 
no time are to be found in all the more 
important packs, more especially in those 
which are smartly hunted. 

Origin of the Modern Fox-hound.— 
Year by year the pages of the Fo.x-hound 
Kennel Stud Book show a regular in- 
crease, and now more than three-fourths 
of the existing packs are to be found within 
its covers. It is, indeed, possible to trace 
back the pedigree of nearly all the hounds 
in every kennel, and thus to ascertain the 
sources of all the best blood. In fox-hounds 
the best-looking—the sort that win at the 
various puppy shows, and at Peterboro’ and 
Reigate—are generally the best workers, 
and as a broad rule it answers well to breed 
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from such hounds. At the same time there 
are at many kennels hounds of great work- 
ing abilities which in point of appearance 
are not up to show form. Such hounds 
should not be neglected when the various 
matings are arranged, for there have been 
numberless instances of most successful 
results achieved by breeding from these 
hounds, and perhaps more particularly at 
Belvoir, where a great number of stallion 
hounds are kept, and where at times the 
most successful sires—used by masters of 
other packs—have been hounds which failed 
to distinguish themselves at the annual 
puppy shoy Many good packs owe much 
of their excellence to draft hounds from 
other packs. In one instance a dozen years 
ago a_ second-season bitch, strong and 
powerful, but nothing like a show hound, 
was given by a master to his neighbour, 
because she could not be broken from run- 
ning hares. Her new owner was just be- 
ginning to form a pack, and could not afford 
to be particular, and luckily there were not 
many hares in a great part of his country. 
He quickly found that the bitch was a grand 
worker, and he bred from her with great 
success. Five or six years later he had no 
fewer than twelve couples of her descend- 
ants running in his pack, and all were pos- 
sessed of “drive.” The bitch in question 
was by the South Durham Glancer, who was 
by the Belvoir Graphic, a son of the famous 
Belvoir Gambler, who was by the equally 
famous Belvoir Weathergage. "This line of 
blood is especially remarkable for “ drive,” 
and in this instance it really laid the founda- 
tion of a pack of hounds. The Brocklesby 
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hound lists go back to 1746, but their first 
entry in the Stud Book is that of 18or. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s hounds date in the 
Stud Book to 1803, but the pack was in 
existence long before, and even then had 
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a great reputation. In the 1805 entry of 
the Badminton pack appear the names of 
Justice, by the New Forest Justice, out of 
Hopeful, and of the New Forest Justice 
himself, by Mr, Gilbert's Jasper, out of an 
unnamed bitch bred by emont. It 
is further stated that nd Justice 
(generally known as the Beaufort Justice) 
came in a lot of two-and-a-half couples 
from Sir Thos. Mostyn, and as the New 
Forest Justice appears below his son in the 
list, it is probably the case that he was 
secured for the Badminton kennel about the 
same time. Sir Thos. Mostyn’s hounds 
no longer exist as a pack, but their blood 
is to be found in many kennels of the 
present day if only the pedig are taken 
far enough back. Many o Thomas's 


hounds were bred from L Vernon's 
strains, many others from the Meynell, Mr. 
John Warde’s, and Mr. Corbett’s blood, 


and of these packs only the Meynell re- 
mains. Mr. Vyner in his Notitia Venatica 


stated that the Belvoir were bred from the 
packs purchased by Mr. Heron and Mr. 
em- 


Caleraft; Mr. Osbaldeston’s, which 
bodied the famous blood of Lord Monso 
pack; Lord Vernon's, the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s, which were then reported to be the 
steadiest and best pack in existence; Lord 
Lonsdale’s, descended from Mr. Noel’s, and 
bought by Sir W. Lowther for 1,000 gs.; 
and the old Pytchley blood descended in 
a great measure from the Beaufort Justice. 
Mr. Vyner wrote some forty years after the 
first Belvoir entry in the Stud Book, which 
is dated 1800, and comprises four hounds 
all by Badminton sires, out of bitches bred 
by Lord Carlisle. In the 1801 entry Bad- 
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minton blood had been used again, also that 
of Lord Foley and the Meynell, and, in- 
deed, in the earlier Stud Book entries of 
the famous pack sires from other kennels 
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appear to have been greatly used. Gradu- 
ally, however, it became the custom at 
Belvoir to breed almost entirely from home- 


bred hounds, and though the present pack, 
if the pedigrees are taken right back, em- 


braces the blood of all the famous early 
packs, it has for many generations gone 
very little to outside kennels. In the 


present year (1910), for example, twenty 
couples of puppies were put forward at the 
Belvoir Puppy Show, nineteen and a half by 
Belvoir sires, and a single hound by a 
Milton dog. The first Stud Book entry of 
the Cheshire is Traveller, by Sparkler, out 
of Traffic (1798), and for many years this 
pack appears to have used very little outside 
blood. Belcher, from Lord Vernon’s and 
the Meynell kennel, seems to have been pro- 
cured, and in 1811 many couples of Mr. 
George Heron’s hounds were added to the 
pack, while in 1818 Sir Harry Mainwaring’s 
hounds were also brought to the kennel. 
The first Stud Book entry of the Meynell 
is in 1, but there are many previous 
references to the pack in the records of 
other kennels, and no doubt it had a great 
name long before a trustworthy record of 
all its hounds was procurable. The first 
entry of the Milton, then known as Lord 
Fizwilliam’s but now Mr. George Fitz- 
william’s, is in 1800, and there is not a single 
entry which suggests that any outside blood 


was used until 1809, when Diamond, by 
Lord Lonsdale’s Dexter, was put on. And 
for many years afterwards only a very 


small proportion of outside blood was used, 


the pack being kept singularly pure. Lord 
Lonsdale’s, Mr. Osbaldeston's, _ the 
Brocklesby, Mr. Muster’s, Sir Thos. 


Mostyn’s, the Badminton, and Sir Richard 
Sutton’s (Quorn) blood was sparsely used 
up to 1833, when a hound by Sir Tatton 
Sykes’ Topper was put on, while in the fol- 
lowing year a hound by the Badsworth 
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Tarquin was entered. The Badsworth’s 
first Stud Book entry is in 1811, but the 
most interesting and undoubtedly the oldest 
record of a Yorkshire pack is that of Lord 
Middleton's, which begins in 1789, and 
gives a list of twenty-one and a_ half 
couples for that year. And, curiously 
enough, the first hound in the entry is Actor, 
by a Belvoir hound named Reveller. All 
the others were by home-bred sires, but 
there was outside blood in the bitches— 
from the Brocklesby, Mr. Wrightson’s, Sir 
W. Lowther’s (afterwards Lord Lons- 
dale’s), and Mr. Baker’s packs. There is 
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also a record (for the same year, 1789) of 
nine and a half couples of hounds brought 
from other kennels, and added to the pack 
when Mr. Willoughby (afterwards Lord 
Middleton) received it from Lord Carlisle, 
and these include hounds bred by Lord 
Darlington, Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir W. 
Lowther, and the Brocklesby and Belvoir. 
Want of space forbids further research into 
the records of the early hound lists, but it 
is quite clear that among the crack packs of 
100 years ago there was a constant inter- 
change of blood, and that even at that date 
Belvoir, _ Brocklesby, Badminton, and 
Milton (Fitzwilliam) strains were eagerly 
sought for—just as they are by present-day 
Masters. 

Make and Shape of the Fox-hound.—It 
should be added that the fox-hound has 
changed a good deal in appearance as far 
as can be judged from portraits of the 
earliest famous hounds. There is a draw- 
ing of Colonel Thornton’s Merkin (1790) 
which depicts an animal rather like a 
lurcher, but quite unlike a modern fox- 
hound. The artist may have been to blame, 
but the fact remains that the supposed fox- 
hound has the neck of a greyhound, and is 
entirely without the bone and substance 
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of the fox-hound as it has been known for 
many generations. Two pictures of Lord 
Darlington’s hounds, one by B. Marshall, 
dated 1810, the other by H. B. Chalon, 
dated 1814, show a hound of totally dif- 
ferent stamp from Merkin, and also give the 
idea that the development of 100 years has 
merely corrected a certain amount of 
coarseness. The hounds in these pictures 
might actually pass for hounds of the present 
day, but they are rather lighter of loin, 
and not quite so well ribbed up as those 
which are now seen at the best kennels, and 
have not the same quality. In these’ times 
great bone carried well down to a round 
foot, massive substance without lumber, 
and extreme quality are what are required, 
and the combination is to be seen all through 
such packs as the Belvoir, Milton, Meynell, 
Warwickshire, and two or three others. 
Clean, elegant necks are also aimed at, but 
are found in bitches more than in dog 
hounds. Heavy shoulders are very rightly 
condemned, and all good hounds should 
have their fore-legs plumb straight. The 
mouth, too, should be even, neither jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the other. As for offences 
in the field, which cannot be found out until 
the hound has been “ entered” (in common 
English, taught his business), there are 
many which can be eradicated, but others 
seem to be ingrained. Young hounds will 
often hunt rabbits, hares, or even the line 
of a pheasant running up the covert 
which is being drawn, but these are the 
faults of puppyhood, and can be cured. 
They generally arise from a superfluity of 
game and a scarcity of foxes, but are not 
of great consequence, for it is the nature 
of a hound to hunt something. In like 
manner foxhounds can be broken from 
running deer or chasing sheep, but the fault 
last named is a very serious one, for the 
sheep is quickly caught, and if no one is 
there to stop the hound worrying it, there 
is always the great chance that he (the 
hound) will repeat the offence at the first 
opportunity. In the kennels of those hunts 
which go near the moors, where there are 
sinall, strong-smelling sheep, it is customary 
to bring one or two to the kennel and place 
them in the exercising yards so that hounds 
may know them, and give them a wide berth 
when they meet them in the open. 

If hounds are actually convicted of sheep 
worrying they are generally destroyed at 
once, but a puppy that has chased sheep 
without tasting the blood can often be 
cured by being tied up with an old ram 
who can butt him, and vet be able to keep 
out of his way. Other bad faults are run- 
ning mute, skirting, and hanging on the line 
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a long way behind the rest of the pack. 
Some old hounds when they have lost their 
pace often do this, and occasionally, when 
scent is not yery good, will give tongue 
loudly a quarter of a mile behind, and bring 
the leaders back. ‘This generally occurs in 
covert, and when the delinquent is detected 
he should not be allowed to hunt again. 
Running mute is a terrible fault, too, for 
the hound who does not throw his voice 
may go away with a line unperceived, and 
if the pack follow they will be hunting him 
instead of the fox. Another great fault is 
slackness. At times good-looking hounds 
will not draw the coverts, but hang about 
until a fox is found, and will only run when 
scent is good. Slackness is a terrible vice, 
but luckily a huntsman can quickly detect 
it and get rid of the culprit. 

Walking Puppies—lIf one thinks of the 
many perils that beset a fox-hound’s puppies 
at walk, it seems a marvel that more are 
not sent back to the kennel from quarters 
in a crippled state; still, some are sure to 
be disabled, and it is surely more humane 
to put them out of their misery than to 
keep them on in the hopes of their recover- 
ing sufficiently to be sent away with the 
draft. Some young hounds may come in 
afflicted with the mange, which is apt to 
give great trouble, maybe in vain. Other 
casualties to which the young fox-hound is 
liable need not be further enumerated; 
suffice it to say that if a hound breeder can, 
before the commencement of cub-hunting, 
show 33 per cent. or (if he can afford to 
be very particular about height, colour, &c.), 
25 per cent. of young hounds sent out from 
kennel the year before, he should by no 
means consider himself unlucky. A good 
deal is to be said on behalf of the plan, 
which a few Masters have adopted, of 
having all the young hounds brought in on 
an appointed day in early spring, and having 
them judged on the spot, instead of pursuing 
the usual course of holding the puppy show 
after they have been some months in kennel. 
The great point is that the prizes are 
most likely to go where they have been 
best deserved, though it is hard on late 
puppies. 

Care of the Bitch.—With regard to put- 
ting the bitches to the dog in late autumn or 
early winter, it may be suggested that a 
kennel must be very strong in hounds if the 
services in the field of good workers can be 
so early dispensed with; on the other hand, 
if a bitch valuable for breeding comes early 
in season, to miss such a chance is surely 
unwise. It is far better, even at the risk 
of having to hunt a rather short pack in 
the spring, to put all the best bitches to, 
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than to be obliged to bring up more whelps 
than the bitches can manage; few bitches 
should suckle more than five or six whelps, 
and, if their whelping has been severe, it is 
preferable to let them bring up three whelps, 
or in some cases even two, properly, than 
to find, when the time comes to send the 
puppies out to quarters, that they are weedy 
and sickly, 

The anxieties which devolve upon the 
huntsman are considerable ; the bitches must 
have liberty both before and after whelping, 
the numerous risks thus entailed being 
better than the almost certain disasters 
which result from shutting them up. Should 
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a bitch slip her puppies, to be on the safe 
side it is advisable to separate her at once 
from the other matrons of the kennel. How- 
ever heavy a bitch may be, her skin should 
be loose; when it is tight there is trouble 
in store for her. In short, one shrinks from 
rehearsing at length all the dangers that 
attend the rearing of fox-hounds; they are 
familiar to all kennelmen who know their 
business, and without such men, breeding 
hounds is an impossibility. 

Welsh Blood.—From ten to twenty years 
ago there have been found many who advo- 
cate an infusion of the Welsh fox-hound 
blood into the English kennels. The ex- 
cellence of the sport which this breed of 
hounds affords in wild and wooded dis- 
tricts is admitted, and there are many 
who hold that by crossing the English and 
Welsh strains the nose and tongue of the 
former would be improved. As to the value 
of the cross the opinions of those who have 
tried it are conflicting; nor is this sur- 
prising when one considers the variety of 
the circumstances in which experiments 
must have been made. Though an in- 
spection of the Stud Book shows that 
the only pack in England into which the 
Welsh blood has been freely introduced is 
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the Blackmore Vale, it is to be met with in 
many other kennels not included in the 
book; and when a new departure in cross- 
ing strains of any breed has been made, it 
is as well, if possible, to see the result of 
other people’s experiments. 

Harriers.—For many years development 
in the harrier has been ail in one direction, 
viz., towards breeding a fox-hound in 
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in a big majority, and it is thought by many 
masters that his activity, pace, and “ drive” 
more than compensate for any deficiency in 
nose and tongue that he may have. Such 
a pack as Colonel Robertson Aikman’s, 
lately the Peak Forest, but now the Dove 
Valley, have all the beauties of the modern 
fox-hound combined with the working 
abilities of the old harrier, and far greater 
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miniature. There are still certain packs of 
old-fashioned Southern hounds, one or two 
black-and-tan packs, and an odd pack of 
light-coloured, light-boned harriers such as 
were common fifty years ago, but the packs 
which are now seen at the Peterboro’ Show 
are, without a single exception, fox-hounds 
to look at, and the best of them very elegant 
specimens of the tribe, but some three to 
four inches less than the fox-hound in height, 
and proportionately smaller all over. As 
a matter of course all such packs are full 
of fox-hound blood, and most of them have 
at some time or other bred from fox-hound 
bitches which were drafted because they 
were below the kennel standard of height 
and size. Many of the show winners have 
little or no harrier blood in their veins, and 
where this can be traced it has been bred 
out, so that its present-day descendant has 
lost all the old harrier appearance. In 
Devonshire and in some Lancashire 
countries they remain true to the old sorts, 
but the fox-hound type of harrier is now 


pace and “drive” than the harrier proper. 
They do not dwell on the line, but push on 
after their game, and take almost as much 
living with as a pack of high-bred fox- 
hounds. The breeding of these and other 
beautiful packs has in the last twenty years 
brought about a revolution in harriers, and 
the modern hound of that name is quite un- 
like his predecessor of little more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Mercer, the 
Master of a celebrated Kentish pack, and a 
most successful breeder of modern harriers, 
wrote some half-dozen years ago: “ With 
a north-east wind in the marshes, I have 
seen the harrier blood quite knocked up by 
two o'clock, whereas the fox-hound blood 
did their work gaily, and went home with 
their sterns up.” At the same time it is 
only fair to say that the pied hounds of 
Devonshire have beautiful music, and can 
still hunt a hare well. They are still held 
in great esteem in their own district, and 
have a long ancestry which includes no fox- 
hound blood. 
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